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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


'N giving to kho world this Autobiography of my hiisband'.s 
early years, I am carrying out his wishes. Unfortunately, 
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ibitjgraphy was left unfinished. I am, however, 
verjr ftill extracts from his journals, letters, and 
to whidi, day by day, he jotted down 
getjons. 

tofiQjPMoit is the following passage from a letter 
he wrote to me ot November 30, 1893; — 

^ shou^jjUgl^ v;ritc out a rough draft, as it were, of my 
life. could take care of itself, or you couUl rlo it, 

when the t|®r<X)mc.s. Wore 1 siukUmly U» be callwl away, 
how little, after all, the world would kiuw of nu* ! My African 
Jifi has been fairly doacribed, but only as it affected ihost* 
whom I served, or those who might be concerned. The iiutcr* 
exlitonce* the me, what does anytnidy know of? miy, you n«vy 
well,, ask, *what do I know? Hut, granted that I know Uttlu 
of my real adf, still, I am the beat evidence for myself. Ami 
thotqjh, when I have quitted this work!, it will matter no- 
ting to me what iJeoplc say of me, up to the moment of death 
we should strive ^ leavw behind us stimething which ran 
eitlier comfort, j^muse, instruct, or benefit the living; and 
though I cannot do cilheri except in a small dcgrce,«cvcn that 
httte rfiouki be given. 

endeavour to imagine yourself in personal \dow of all 
boys to these islands, English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
[*also all the poor boys in Canada, the Slates, and 
iC8 ; regarding them as we regard those in the schools 
In Lambeth, or at Cadoxton, we would see some hun- 
iMfirhaps thousands, to whom we would instinctively 
wish we had the power to say something that would 
them in Ihcir careers. 

is just how I feel. Not all who hear are inftoencedby 
precei^t,' aitd not all who sec, change because of emmplc. But 
as I ftjn jjdt jdngular to anything that T know of, there most 
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be a Rotxlly uinmher tif lu^y^ ulu» »m‘ |«‘iu ttatiir, aiui U i** l*»( 
thche peuolrable intelliRentts, .uul .isiuuiKttn c i, 

that I would care to leave the tuilhlul iemal t)t mv UK h*i 
I believe tiic story of my i Units, .stiURRles, sutlenttR'*, ,t»«l 
failures, of the work done, *uul the wmk left uitthuie, I Ih-. 
lievc this story would help otheis. If mv liU* hatl fit* n tnerefv 
frivolous, a life ol purpo-jeless driftiiiR, why, tiun i^itence were 
better. But it has not been so, and therefoie my life can te,K fi 
some lessons, and give encouragement to others.* 

The pathos of this Autobiography lies in the definvathitts 
and denials of those early yt*ars, heie recortliHl f*if th« lust 
time. Yet these sufferings, as he canu‘ to n-alise, were sha}ung 
and fitting him for the great wmk he w.is t** i«'rfoi m ; amt his 
training and experiences were i>erfi.ipH the finest a m-in nmld 
have had, since, day by day, he wua liolng erlueatcd foi the 
life that lay before him. Stanly writes { — m 
‘It can be understood how mvaluable suen a earw am) 
such a training, with its compulstay lewonn, was l»> nie, at a 
^preparation for the tremendous tasks whieh Rafted me.’ 

A boy of intense and passionate feelings, the lonKing for 
homo, love, friends, and encoumgement, at time* ammnttH) 
to pain; yet all those natural blessings were denieu hiitH be 
received no aflection from parents, no sheltvn of fmme, no 
kindn^s or help of friends, excepting from hiaadopttsj lathfr, 
who died soon after befriending the lonely boy. litlRn) ami 
bruised at every turn, yet ‘Uie htrong pulae of youth vindi- 
cates its right to gladness, oven here.* Orphnnt'il, immekta, 
friendleast destitute, he nevertheless was rich in tdlJIfifaiMW 
and self-control, with a trust in God wliich nev^ him. 
And so Stanley grew to greatness, a greatness 
be fully measured by his contemporaries. Ait a key 0th&aalR!y’s 
life, it may be mentioned that one of his earliest sTiiddearMt 
wriiea, often expressed to me in secret, was, by bis p&atoml 
character and the character of his work in every W» 

earner, to obliterate tfck stigma of pauperism wMch had b«m 
sodeeply branded into his very soul by the PooivLaw methods, 
anawhichtp most cases is so Ufolong in its blasting effects 
would strive to rise, ever so littie, i^nt such 
of Despond. So that, when he had IkcMeiv^ fame as 
craved, fat more tlxan thtB,a recognition Jjy the 
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.h and AmiMii.ni I'ublu* nl ihf hij;li t'lnif.ivoin \vh«‘h 
w.t'. du' u'siult ul a ir.il iiohility of I'h.iratti'V ami .lim. 

I‘ho uiij 4 t'm*r« »ut7 lomluti tlmi»la>i’d louanl'. Stauh'y b> a 
iHUtunv ul tUi* l*H‘.v,.im| I'uldu' \v<nild h.i\i' Invii truly 
oidinary, but lur iho hmloihal loatmiMit of (lolumburt and 
other meat t'\[)loit*i.s into the I'nkuinv ii. .Sumley vva.s not only 
\i«»h’Utly attacked on hist n-tuni Irtiin every expedition, but 
it was, for inslaJU’o, iimiuiiuled that he had m>t diseovertxl 
!-ivinj 4 >(one, while some <‘ven dared to denounee, ua forgeries, 
thu autograph let tens brought home from Livingstone to his 
children, notwithstamling their uwif assn ranee to the contrary. 
'Ihts reception pnidueed, therefore, a bitter disiipixiintmcnt, 
on^' to be appreciated by the reader when he has completed 
this survey of Stanley’s splemiid iHM'sonality, 

Stanley wnsgUt no tinanei.vl Uv'uelU by eK\>loitittg 
Afiica, as he n||j[ht legit im.ilelyh.ive done, ishorneoitl by the 
fat t lli.tt instead of l»ectmiinfi a nutUi-millioiunre, iis tlie reMilt 
u{ his t’.ist achietemeuis, ,utd hio unique inthtenet^ witli the 
native tUiefh, the actual somra’H of his iuemue were alnutst 
entirely litetary. Tills in im Heated in the text. 

Accepting FrH' Tiatle as a jMiHcy, the blluduess of the Brit- 
ish Matioifto the value of uddittoiial colonie.s, ami the Indilfer- 
euce, not oidyiof suv'cessive t iovernmeiU.s, but of the various 
t ’lmndwrH of (.'omiuerce, and the industrial community 
eially, whom* buslneas iustiucta might have luvn exi)c(*t«l to 
tlevel«i> greater foreHight,wereasourecof thciUvfKJSt concern 
and disappranvinusit to Htonlcy ; for it meant the loss to l£ng- 
land both the whole of the prvM'nt ('ongo Free titale, ancl, 
laterl ofcXlje rtionopoly of the (’<mgu Railway, now one of the 
moOt.pfothtthU* in the world. The detenniued opposition for 
Jong exhibited to the .leiptisition of ffganda and British East 
Afrina wsaiatvlso, for a lime, a great anxiety to him. 

Jt may also lu* pointed out here that all that Is now German 
Africa was explored and opened up 1o commerce and 
dvilihution by British explorers, iavingslone, Burton, Speke, 
and Stanley. Thus England threw away what individual 
Kmpire-buildi'rs had won for the realm. The obvjpus advant- 
ages and paramount necessity to a Frce-Tradt* chantry ^jl 
having v.ist new markets of its own an* sufficienlly ufiparenl , 
whatever views an* held on the diffir'ult I'^iscal tjuesliou. 
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Canon Hcijsley Ilonsion, in im*^*?* P" ■* »*‘»»*irk.ihlt* 
sermon at St. Maruarel’t. t1u»i b, WV'.nnut'.ii-i, i>n si Tunl ; 

and the following passant' stuKkini'*faU-»nKiU> '“nn *. 

not inapplicable to Slanloy : 

*St, Paul, in after years, when lu* t tniKl loiin *«'ine t* ^tiiiuu- 
of the effect of his visiun, came t<» tliink that it n pii M-nii'd th»* 
climax of a long course of Providential at titm: hi** ant-esti^, 
character, training, experiences, heenutl tt* him, in rt*trt»sf*teti 
so wonderfully adapted to the work which he laid Inca lei! to 
undertake, that he felt conipelleil tt) asciihe all tt* lht‘ tn'er* 
ruling Providence of God; tliat iu> less a Pttwer thatt (itwl 
Himself had been activt in his life; and the singtikir ntngr^y 
of his earlier experiences with the rct|ii»remciU'i t»f his Infer 
work, confirmed the inipression.’ 

‘Such men,’ wrote the Rev. W. Hughes. MlNsiotuiy on the 
Congo, 'as Dr. Livingstone and Ilenrj' Rt. Sm#iley, v. ht» we»it 
to Africa to prepare the way and open up th*ti vani an«l 
wealthy country, tltafctitc light of civiliwition and tin? < kmiwt 
might enter therein, arc men crented f«»r their work, net ajMit. 
and sent out by Divine Provulence, which tiver-ruleH every* 
thing that it may promote the gtuH,l of m,m, ami jfhtnv forth 
His own glory. No one who has ulwayi lived in « rivili*pe<l 
country can conceive what Ihese iwtj men havi'UccnmpHKhetl.* 
The following striking {weture of Sttwdey, ftomanardthnn 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ may well he given here; 

‘If the history of modern tliscovery has a tuftmrnt tom- 
parable lor dramatic inlerc.sl to that im wWt h CrtlutnbuH 
turned tgs prow westward, and sailed intti llnkfor 

ever the destinies of two hemisphen's, it is the on© In whirh a 
roving white man, in the far heart of Africa, set his face down 
the current of a mighty river, and committed himself lo tt#^ 
waters, determined, for weal or woe, to track thclr'couriie ti> 
the sea. The Genoese navigator, indeed, who dlvlttad anti 
dared an urtoown world, staked the whole future of humanify 
omhis bold intuition, bu,t posterity may one day trace results 
scaiEcely less momentous to the resolve of the intrepid cx* 
plbjt^ who launched his canoe on the Congo nt Nyangwe, to 
great inheritance for mankind, 
exploration of the great, moving highway of Africa 
makw an epoch in the discovery of Africa, clodng (ht^era of 
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(IrMiltoiy au»l ihiiiat(>tl i<*s«‘.uth, aud «i|ifniiikj tijat of ri.tji- 
hinttl, .sttvMly tirtVimls.i tUuunh tlistaiit, j'(mL 

That *”> tlu‘ tipfiiiun'Uixit the vast F4Uai«»rial tfj»um tt) 
tlirivl iut»’u-oui.«>i‘ with I'amnu*.’ 

i will now cJoM' my juvfat'e with St. I'.uil’.s wtirtK, fn-tMUae 
they Ml woiuJetfuUy apply to Stanley ; - 

In it)Hrnt*vmg<< oftm, hi perila of waters, 
la peiilhof ruhln'ra, in jM-iils hy iniiu* own njunlrynu'n, in periLs 
hv the hiMthei), 

In perils in tite city, in perils in the wii(leriu’.>a, in perils in the sea, 
In jiorils among falM* brethren; * 
in wiMriness and patnfuiness, in watrhings often, 

Intmngef an<l (hirst, in fastings often, 

III roUi and nakalness. 


U I nm a iieeth ttlorv, I will glory of the thing* that eonrrrn my 
wrakiipN-i. # 

(U (‘otinthians, ('hap. \i, 4<t. jy, .pt.) 

The til st nine chapters tif the hook aiv ( he Auiolmtgi.iphy, 
covering the early yeara of Stnnley’H life. In tin* remaUung 
ehapterw, the wim hasi been tt> make, him the narrator ami 
'Interpreter of his own uetioiiH, T'Iuh has heett tlotn*. whemver 
[KMNtlile, liy interweaving, Into a comiecleti nnrralive, ntrawlH 
gathvretl from hi« tiupuhtinhed writings. 

l*hf«e luateriitla consist, first, of journalH and note-hooks, 
I'or mnny years he kept a fine-a-day diary; throngh some 
l)criui«f cipecially during hia explorations, he wrote a full 
foumit!; and at a later period he kept note-books, as»well aa 
A journal, for jotting down, sometimes a personal retrospect, 
sometimes a comment on the society about him, or a philo- 
stphtcal refiection. 

The mateifal incUitles, next, a numtier of lectures, uiion his 
various explorations; these he prepared with great care, Init 
they were never pnblishetl. They were written after he had 
published Uie books covering the same travels; and in the 
iectures we have the story told in a more condensed and col- 
loriuiai way. Finally, there are hia letters ; in those to^acquaint* 
ances, and even to friends, Stanley was always reserved aboutM, 
himself, and his feelings; I have therefore used only a few of 
those written to me, during our married life. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACI-: 


In some Pfirts of IkioIc, n thuvul nt t'tliUnLit t vitian.uitm 
connects the pabsaget) l>y Stanley’^ h.iml ; ami Un .. 

where the original malcriai was fiagnu‘nta(> . Utt' ruaiu iui> 
rative is editorial. 

The use of the large lype wgnifie.s that St.ndu is the 
writer; the smaller type imlicatob the ethttn'.s hand. 

I would here record my deep gtatilutle Uj Mr. <h*<irge S. 
Merriam, of Springfield, Masbaehusetts, U. S* A., foi the 
invaluable help and advice he has given me; .ind ah > to 
Mr. Hemy S. Wellcome, Stanley’s nuirh-valued fiund, t{»r 
the great encouragement and sympathy he lias shoiiv n me 
throughout the preparation of this hook for the piess • 

Mr. Sidney Low’s beautiful tribute, I k publish, l>y wind 
permission of Messrs. Smith and FJder, tiuni the ‘Cornhill 
Magazine,' of July, 1904. 

Finally, I would draw attention to the maja of i\friea phienHt 
at the end of this volume: Stanley carefully HUperinlemhil 
the making of it by tlie groat map*maker, Mr. John Holton, 
at Messrs. Stanford’s. It was Mr. HoUon’M suggimlon that 
I should put the small outline map of ICnglanil htshh* It to 
indicate, by comparison, the relutive si/e of that jH»rti«n of 
Africa which is included in the luiger nuip. * '■ 

11. s. 
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iNTRODUcrrioisr 'ro thk 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


T ftICkl'i H mi miwm now for withholding the history 
<if my uirly years, nothing to prevent my stutlng 
every fact ahout myself, I am now declining in vital- 
ity. My hartl lih* in Africa, many feviTS, many privations, 
mnrJi phy.sical ami mental suffering, bring me close to the 
perie f of infirmities. My prospects now cannot be blasted by 
gibes, nor advancement thwarted by prejudice. J staml in 
no ‘^n*.s way. 'rherefun*, without ft'ar of con.sequenecs, tir 
danger * my ptjdc nml reservts I can lay bare all circum- 
htanccH which have altcmicd me IVuni the dawn of coiisdou.s- 
iicsa to tliN present period of intlilfeienee. 

1 may t ell how f t ame into e-risteuet*, ami how that exislenct* 
was monUled by contat't with others; ht*w iny nniun* dcvel* 
<tped « uier vtiryiug ttitlueiices, ami what, after life's sewre 
ktestH, is tiie filial outcome of it. I may tell how, from the soft, 
tcmler atom in tjie crtulle, f liwamt' a football to Chance, till 
I grew in hardihood, and learned how to repel kicks; how I 
was taught to observu the moods and humours of that large 
muss of human buiugu who fUtled by me. 

As I have beep ii^ the habit of confining myself to myself, 
my f'fiw«rvR’ha» been repugnant to gossip in every shape or 
fotnk/aid J[*have ever been the least likely person to hear 
any;' /ifng«vil of others, because, when the weakness or cccen- 
of a casual acquaintance happened to be a topic, I 
nave made it* a principle to modify, if I could not change it. 
In this book I am m^t translating from a diary, nor is it the 
barvent of a journal, but it consists of backward glances at 
my own life, as memory unrolls the past to me. My inclina- 
tion, as a young man, was always to find congenial souls to 
whom I could attadi myself in friendship, not cling to for 
support, friends on whom I could thoroughly relSci^and to 
whom I could trustfully turn for sympathy, and the exdiange' 
of thoughts. But, unfortunately, those to whom in my trust- 
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ful age I ventured to consign the secret tiiul iutercat*. of 
my heart, invariably betrayed me. In M>nu* bitter nuHsl** I 
have thought that the swtH.‘teat purls tif the Ilibk* are w holly 
inapiilicable to actual humanity, for no iiower, it ap|*tMre<l to 
me, could ever transform grown-up human beings so as to In* 
wox'tliy of heavenly blessings. 

‘Little children, love one another,’ say.s tliviae St. John. 
Ah ! yes, while we are children, we are capable of loving ; uur 
love is as that of Angels, and we are not far lielm*- them m 
purity, despite our trivial errors and fautash's; for however 
we err, we still can lovev But when I emerged from childhcvwl, 
and learned by experience that there was no love for m» ft >* 'i, 
so to say, fatherless, spurned and ilisowncd by my mother, 
beaten almost to death by my teacher and guardhu'^jbii an 
the bread of bitterness, how was I to believe in 1 

I was met by Hate in all its degrees, ant^ot i a a.«Lnofc 
into the halls of legislation, of religious commimitie^, of jus- 
tice ; look into the Press, any markt'l-i)'‘|i^i, gm'ting-huuse, or 
walk of life, and answer the question, Ww fo^ur own soul, 
'Where shall I find Love?’ 

See what a cliange forty years have wrought in me. When 
a child, I loved him who so much n.s siiiiled at mil the partmrf 
of my little bed, my iilay-fellow, the stranger buy who visited 
me ; nay, as a flower attracts the boo, it only nmled the gkneo 
of a human face, to begin regarding it with love. Mere in- 
crease of years has changed all that. Never can I recall that 
state of innocence, any more tlian I cau.rckinUlo the celestial 
spark, for it was extinguished with the expansion of int'-llert 
and my experience of mankind. While my hi»rt, il niay 
be, is as tender as ever to the right person, it is subject In W 
intellect, which has become so fastidious and nice in its ohe^Np 
that only one in a million is pronounced worthy bf 

No doubt there will be much self-betrayal in thSe page«f 
and he who can read between the lines, as a physioitnonust 
would read ^aracter, will not find it difficult to read me. 
But then, this is the purpose of an Autobiography, and att 
will agree that it- must be much more authentic than any 
record made of me by anotiier man. Indeed, I wish to appear 
'Mthout disguise, as regards manners and opinions, habifa and 
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If a natum t*uu l)t‘ mtiitl to he happy whifh has no 
that man is alsjn happy whose nnevTiitfuI lilt* huS not Ijroujitlit 
him into prtmtint'iico, aiul whohaia nothin}; to record hut the 
passing of ywins hctwcea the cratlle anti the gtiuo. Hut J was 
not sent itito the worltl to be happy, nor to search for hafipi- 
m'ss. I was sent for a special work. Now, from innocent 
boyhood and trustful youth, I have advanced to somi‘ height 
whence I can look down, pityingly ; as a father I can ItKjk down 
upon that young man, Myself, with a chastened pride ; he has 
done well, he might have done better, but his life has been a 
fulfilment, since he has finished the work* he was sent to do. 

Amen. 
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I f is sKiid that one of the patrician Mostyns, of North 
Wales, piJHsessea a written pedigree forty feet long, t(.> 
prov<‘ (he elaiiu of his family tt) a direct descent from 
Adam. I'lumgh no tltsihl much of this extraordinary genea- 
logy is uibulous, i^iullows all us plebeians a reasonable hf>pe 
It) believe that wt* are also descended from that veneniled 
ancestor of tme commttn humanily. ‘riu* lime has been when 
pjitrieiun familh's loudly bidievinl their first progenitor hud 
come direet from Heaven, and we baser ereutures hail to be 
content with an earthly sire. 

* i c(ui protfe us aneient a ileseent for niyaeU, though the 
names of iny inteftnexliato progenitors lielween Adam and my 
grundftttiwjw, Moses and John, have not been preserved. My 
family belonged to a class always strangely indifferent to 
written pedigrees, which relied more on oral traditions, the 
preserving of .which hats been mostly Che duties of females, on 
account of tlieir superior fluency of speech, and their ilispo- 
sition to ding to their family hearth. My earliest pains were 
caused by die endless rehearsal of family history to which my 
nurse was addicted ; for soon after sunset each evening she 
would insist oil taking me before some neighbour’s fire, whore 
I would meet about a dozen dames from the Castle Row, pre- 
pared to hidulgo in their usual entertainment of recitations 
from thdr stock of unwritten folklore. After a ceremonious 
greeting and kindly interchange of civil enquiries about each 
other’s health and affairs, they would soon drift into more 
serious matter. I have a vague idea that much of it bdrdered 
on the uncanny and awful, but I retain a’ strong impression 
that nu>sy>f tltdr conversations related to the past and present 
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of their reElJjective faniiliviSi courttihijia, anti dedih« 

being prime events. I nis»t> renu'inhfr th.tl thvit* were fjum> 
long pauses, during which 1 could hear a rhtji usof sj mjuitlu-tu' 
eighe. The episodes wliich drew these Uotu lUtar afFttiiouaU* 
breasts are quite forgotten, hut those sighs haunt me still. 

Such families as wore cluslerwl iiv fnnii tif the Clrreu of 
Denbigh Castle were an cxce<‘dingly pritniti\e folk, with far 
less regard for ancient ancestry than the* of the 

Desert. Indeed, I doubt whether any irmh>sman or farmer in 
our parts could say who was his great-great-grandfiither, or 
whether one yeoman out of a hundred could tell whtt was hia 
ancestor of two hundred years back. A.s King t'a/embu tuuti 
to Livingstone, the ‘Seeker of Rivers,’ *We let the strearntt fun 
on, and do not enquire whence they rise or whither they How.* 
So these simple Welsh people would miswer if qu 'stioned 
about their ancestors, 'Wearebornanddispaml, Iwyonu that, 
none of us care who were before us, or who i^all come after u«.* 
My personal recollections do not extern! beyw' J the time 1 
lay in the cradle ; so that all that precedes this period I hnve 
been obliged to take ul)un trust. Mind and borly have grown 
together, and both will decay according tt» tlH*,ta*kH or bufr 
dens imposed on them. But strange, hulMormed Idea* gttde 
vaguely into the mind, someUmes, and then t seem not farfrom 
a tangible and inielligcnt view into a distant age. Somedmes 
the turn of a phrase, a sentence in n Iwok, the ftrst fnint out- 
line of a scone, a face like, yet unlike, t>ne whf»n £ know, an 
incident, will send my mind searching swiftly down tht teng- 
reacheng aisles, extending far into remote, pre-perhonal perh^, 
trying to discover the connection, to forge again die bng- 
broken link, or to re-knit the severed strand. 

My father I never knew. I was in my.J|^8’ 
learned that he had died within a few weey|lw,ti my blrdt. 
Up to a certain iflate in the early Ut profemod 

darkness to me. Then, as I woke frontl^^ nbb dsyt a brief 
period of consciousness suddmily dawn^WOd my 
There was an indefinable murmur about W, some- tmintel- 
lig^ble^iews floated before my senses, li^t fl^ed Upon the 
'spirit, nnd I entered into being. 

' At what age I first received these dim, but fttdillbfe, im« 
Drsssjoh^X.cannot guess. It must beei^ hi helpless 
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U*r { m*m tu fbrouKh 

a !<Miy age oi Urt'aniii, wht'tdii uunuU’^s vagii*- * \{H'rli>nn*«, 
iittotutuii, atui arts (Hi mud \ihuh, thuvigU iiuUiutahk', Uft 
'iltadowy tiavt'M un in\ nu iuuty, IHiritig s»uh a Htcchaniiai 
Ktagi* of <*xtHh*iuo it not fur uu* U> dintiiiguinh 

betwi'cn drviinis .ind 

I fancy 1 stf a ct iUiiK, ami siiuart* joists, with meal- 
hooku atuchcii to thvin, a round, pink human face, (hi* frit! 
of a cap, a bit of Inlght rihhoit ; but, indon* I am able tu guuip 
th"* mtaning of what I sot*, I have lajwwl into unconsciousness 
again. After an inmtoasnrahk* time, ibo faculties scorn to Ik* 
ri iwakotu*!!, amt I catt (Ustmgtii*ch tones, ami am aware that I 
can »pp, hoar, anti fool, anti that I am in my ortullo. It i« close 
by a wtKxlcn atalrcaso, and my oyes follow its length tip, and 
then down; ! c.itch sight c»f a houie-fly, nml thon another, 
amt tlioir bu//. and nuivomentv. brroiite .diM»rbing. iVvwntly 
a woman atUMuci* beutl « o\(*r nu* .i moment, then UfN tm* up 
in her amis, .md bum a guMt height 1 *anvey my wmitl. 

'I'heto is .1 M'ttle of ilaik wihhI, a bit ot t ,n\iHg at the end <if 
It; there is a black, shiny ibimiicy; a lod cmd tire, with one 
nmtuttering jet ««f tinme, and waving wH>i*HakeH{ there is a 
nmng blnrk kettle, and n thread of vnjsmr from tht* nor/le; 
a bright mpfitr b«(bwnrnu*r Hu»{n*nd(^ to the wall; a display 
of odourod pktes, mainly blue, with Chinese pictum on 
them, arrangod tiver a pidiihied drwwer ; there is an uneven 
flagstone door; a window with diamond panes set in lead; a 
bumlihdl white <&We, with two deep drawera in it ; a curious 
old dodk, with intensely red flowers above, and chaips and 
wdgbts below it ; and, lastly, 1 si*c a door cut into two halves, 
idt* Upper one being wide open, through which I gain my first 
of sky and space. Thin last is a .sight worth seeing, and 
t opait my eyes roundly to take stork of this pearly space and 
its drifting fleece as seen throupdt the door, and my attention 
'Is divided between the sky and the tick-tack of the clock, 
while forced to speculate wliat the white day and the pearly 
vedd mean. 

follows a transition into another state of jpnsdous 
being wherein I appear to have wings, and to be soaridj-np to 
the roof of a great hall, and sailing from comer to corner, like 
a httmm|Rg bee on a tour of exploration ; and, the roof pre* 
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sently lioing^mnovi'tl, 1 lutiuh tmt v\ith MUisjaciu}. 

joyous and, froe, until I U>m* nitwit in tin- uiiiiUow.iMn, to 
emerge, sometime aftur, in my ov\n tiadU'-nt'.i m tin- l«H»t 
of the wooden stairs. 

And thus, for an unknown .stretrh of tinn*. I nidtire m\ t}.»t s 
without apparent objert, hut tpuetl) olwetvMnt, itnd an in- 
articulate witness a muhitmU* of small i*veut*.; atul thus 
I waited, and watdK*<I,aml dreamed, surnmdering mj-alf {<> 
my state, undisturbed, unaffecusl, unresisting. iKune .deng by 
Time until I could stand and take a largi-r ami more »leKl*- 
erate survey of tlic strange things done aroitnci me. fn pn 
of time, however, my tongue learns to fornt wc»r«is, ami lo 
enter upon its duties, and it is not long hehire intelligenw 
begins to peep out and to retain durably li»e m-nn- of exint 
ence. 

One of the first things I remember h to have hern gravely 
told that I had come from London in a batitidto*, ami to have 
been assured that all babies came from the ‘tfime pla^T. It 
satisfied my curiosity for several yearn an tr> the r.norf- of mv 
coming; but, later, I was informed that njy mother hnd hdNt- 
ened to her parents from London to 1«* dcUv(‘n*d t»l me ! and , 
that, after recovery, she had gone buck to the Metroiiolli, ' 
leaving me in the charge <}£ my gnindfAthet, Moses Parry, 
who lived within the prodneta of Denbigh C'astle* 

Forty years of my life hsive passed, and this delving into 
my earliest years appears lo mt- like an (>xhumati«n of Pompeii, 
buried for centuries under the scoria*, lavn, dml vtth-anic dust 
of Vesavius. To the man of the. Ninetecnlli C'entury*, who 
paces the recovered streets and byewaya of Pc»mp«4L how 
strange seem the iblics of the far distant iifef appasr 
to me the little fatherless babe, and the orphaned clUld. * 
Up to a emtain time I could remember wdl every Inddent 
tsonnected with those days ; but now I look at thadtikl with 
wonder, and can scarcely credit that out of that dM-I grew. 
How quaint that bib and tucker, that shctft froc^ thrffet 
t^e dimpled cheeks, the dear, bright, grey eyes, the gtt^fg 
®^8ht of a stranger; and I have to brush 
memories of a lifetiroe 1 

^ ^tempt to arrest one of the fleeting views df these 
‘ Of life, the foremost ithags which jpnresents 
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itM'lf J I that ttf mv hiuiw*, .1 \vhiti*wa' 4 u-fl c*iil- 

taxi*. ;'<iuiah‘<I at thf U*ft ot the with a fouj^ 

){anU'a at (lu* hark, at ll»‘ fartnut t>f whirh wa?. thr^laujtiUt'r- 
hnuM' wlu*n* my Um-U* Mows- |Kt!t‘>ax('«l culvt^, ami prrpiiml 
their carrasiifs lar the market ; and tiie next is of myht'lf, in 
hih and tucker, helwiH'n grandfather's knees, having my 
iitigers guided, us I trace the aliihuhet It'tters on a slate. I 
stem ti> htMr, even yet, the enet^uraging words of the old man, 
‘‘rhtni wilt he u man yet before thy mother, my man of 
nn n.’ 

ft wa.H then, I believe, that I first felt what it was to be vain. 

I was proutl to believe that, though women might be taller, 
stomger, and oltler than I, there lay a fuLurt> before me that 
the mtwt powerful women a)ul{i never hope l«i win. It was 
then also f gathered that a <*hikr.s linst <luly was to make 
haste to be a man, in order that I might attain that highest 
human tltgnity. 

My grandfather appe.ift to me as a stout old g«*nlh'uum, 
ckd in coidmov bieecliei, tl.uk stoekittga, and long Melton 
c»Md, with a cleun sha\eu l.tce, latlier I’numl, and lit up by 
humorous grc*y eyes. He and I tsrtipietl the tup th»or, which 
hml on imli*t«’'ndent entuiuee from the garden, 'i'he lower 
rmims wt'rc inkibitetl by my unclra, Mose.'» and Tltomas. 
Hy-mul-bye, iIutc came h change. My strong, ontMimied 
Uncle married a woman named Wtty, a finxcn-hairetl, 
fair girl of a dwiiled temper; and nftur that event we seldom 
descemled t» th6 lower apartments, 

I have a vivid remembrance of Sunday evenings nt;a Wes- 
leyan chapel, on account of the tortures which I endured. 
The large gallcried binkling, crowded with fervid worshippers, 
^ml the deep murmur of ‘ Amens,’ the pious ejaculations, arc 
well rememtjcred, as well as the warm atmosphere and curious 
scent of lavender which .stum caused sm uncoiuiucrablc drowsi- 
ness, in, .me. Within a short time my heatl began to nod 
haevilj)^, to the great danger of my neck, and the resolute 
<^ort I raatle to overcome this slecptnoss, to avoid the re- 
proaches of my grandfather, who affected to Ije ^hocked at 
my extraordinary behaviour, caused the amflict widi natttre 
to be so iminful that it has been impossible for me to forget 
tka chgp^ and its ocenns. 
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After pnssinR my fourth jwr llitw came au 
when, to my tlLiuay ami ftljihi, a pittlicr with whuH I wa- 
sent for water fell from iny hatuls ami v%aN l»u*hcii. M\ 
grandfather came to the garden ihior on lieaiing the tra4i, 
and, viewing what had happenetl, lilted hi*. tureUngei menac- 
ingly and said, ‘Very well, Shonin, my lad. when I retuin, 
thou shalt have a sound whipping. You n.mgln> latj ! ' 

A tragedy, however, interveniHi to prevent thi*< pnnistt- 
ment. It appears that he was in a hurry to attend to soim 
work in a field that day, and, while there, fell dow n tU ail. 1 he 
neighbours announced tiiat he had died tliiough the Si».na“ 
lion of God,’ which was their usual way of explaining any 
sudden fatality of tliis kind. He wa.s .iged t^4. i Im tomb at 
Whitchurch declares the event to have ttccuiied in i>‘ 47 . 
Soon after, I was transferri'd to the tare of an ancient 
couple who lived at the other end of the Cawlle, naimd Rich- 
ard and Jenny Price, keepers of the Bowling Green, into which 
one of the courts of the old Castle had been convetUil. 'I he 
rate for my maintenance was fixetl ut half-H*cn»wn a wei*k. 
which my two uncles agreed to pay to the Priees. < lid Richatd 
Price, besides being a gamekeeper, was Sextim of Whllchiircht 
and Verger of St. David’s. Ilia wife Jenny, n btimihtul biixtmi 
old lady, is remembered by me mostly for her aaMJctationa 
witla 'peaa-pudding,’ for which I hud a speeial nveraion, ami 
for her resoluto insistence that, whether I liked it or not, I 
should eat it. 

Other memories of this period are also iih forgettable for 
Aha pains connected with Ahem, — andt as Abe mtp-lavhw in 
my Saturday evening tub, and the nightly vlsita of Sarah 
Price, the daughter of the house, to her friends at Castle Row, 
where she would gossip to such a late hour that i nlwayi Buf- 
fered from intolerable fidgets. Mothers of the prcMcnt day 
will understand how hard it is for a child of four or five years 
old to remain awake long after sunset, and tJait it was ar«^ 
ignorance on the part of Sarah to keep me up until ten o^dock 
every night, to listen to her prosy stories of ghosts and graves. 
Sarah’s description of a devil, a curious creature with horns 
on his head, with hoofed feet and a long tail, was wont to 
ma^se me shiver with fright. She was equally graphic and 
mtttUte in her descriptions of witclies, ghosts, fairiesi^giants 
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an<l J'iihuipiwn anti UnUKultUn^, ami <»tlu*r 

tviwiu' tiuujituH, aitaiu a vtJiiwi* fx.tiatailinai> jmwta.i il Itt*- 

Knard. Thv dark, ui^h* wascsfa*- 
iia!l\ hatuttrd by llu'ui, and ihf ingh'-imttk Uya Ini^jht lire 
na* iht'ti l^}^* phuv lur ritihlMt. 

It ill!’ | 4 ttiwu jutiv inid n<H all .diaretl Sarah's ItfUef in thesi: 
jifueMime fu'atui’iw, I mi^Ut iH'thaps luivi' tloubutl they I'X- 
; hut I tetnemlHT to have M*eu them luidtlU' chwtr tt» the 
tire, lottk warilj, nver their shouhliTS at the shadows, as though 
thf y lay in wait for u easiial bit of darktie^ t<» iunmcc uinm 
them ,11111 earry them utT ttt the glioslty limbo. Had Sarah 
!>nt ktiown l«HV pain tniprctises tlw memory of a child, it is 
l«o!ubU' that she would have put me In bed rather ihtin have 
taken me with her, as a wiluess of her folly and ignorant 
crt*»l«r»tv. She l>eliev<«l heiself to be very levid-headed, and, 
iiwleed, by her aenutunfaiu e . she wa*, e .teemed as a senstlde 
and eli'vei woman; bat, a', ’-he intreted me with tuatty siliy 
fiivir**, J imhmv} Uf th>tl j^hv uiui iu*t 

neigIdH'tu » ««'»,• H.vdiv detn ieut in eotmuoit'hettse. 

ttne etleil ol the*** iiUettutuable ghost -Hint lr» was vWlde 
one evening wh«<n I went lo fetch wane wafer frotu the t.*u«lle 
well. It a|Hil‘.ued l*» me thitt I vnv on this tHTUslon n tall, 
black htie« lie. sr4udittg astiide of the Ciwtle well. I took it at 
hnit to be the shadow of n trn*. but trariug it upward I «aw 
a man's head which HWtmtl to rcarh iho uky. I gased at 
it A stiorl time, unaide to move or cry out i then the phantom 
rn'miit to lii' advhneinK upon me, fear put wings to my feet, 
and i tumcil ami ran,*Mcre«ming, and never once halted until 
I iiad found a safe hiiUng-plaee under my beti. The dreadful 
vision* *t that ghost h,iunled me for years, and for a long lime 
l»nwrh* it A rule not to retire uwlil I had lookctl under the Ijcd, 
lt‘st, wfien anleep, ghiwti utul kidnafipers might ctjme and 
carry me otf. 'Piu- Indief that the tlarkartwi was infested by 
evil ageiicivH and ferorifius visatants hostile to little boys I owe 
to Rirah'» silly gamilUy at Castle Kow. 

I am under iheimpresHion that during the day, fora portion 
of this period, I wan aent to an infant’s school, w^cro there 
was a terrihlfj old lady who i» associated in my mifid with 
aiicrtuclesmid a birt^h rtidj but I have no particular incident 
conneettgJ with it to make it definite. 
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Richard Trkc and his uito jentiy hct-iu In ha\c, ut List, 
become dismayed at my incicjusinK uiii^ftiti*. aiui u> h.t\r 
demanded a higher rate for my m.unti‘n.mi e. As hah my 
uncles had in the mean time married, and tluough the hdhi- 
ence of their wives declincfl to he at further eluune fur me, 
the old couple resolved to send me to the WorKhouM'. t’ou* 
sequently Dick Price, the son, look nu‘ hj ttm hand one daj , 
Sattirday, February 20th, 1847, and, under the pietence that 
we were going to Aunt Mary at Fyimon Heuno, indiu<*d me 
to accompany him on a long journey. 

The way seemed interminable and tedious, Ind hi* did his 
best to relieve my fatigue with false cnjolings and treacherou , 
endearments. At last Dick set me down fnun his shouhlei.s 
before an immense stone builduiK, and, pns**irig thnntgh t.dl 
iron gates, he pulled at a hcU, which t louUl hear clanging 
noisily in the distant interior. A aombre-facetl stranger ap* 
peared at the door, who, despite my remotwtronce}*, M'ired 
me by the hand, and drew me within, while Dick tried i« aooili 
my fears with glib promises dial he was only going to f)rinK 
Aunt Mary to me. The door closed on him, nml, with the 
echoing sound, I experienced for tlie first time tljii* awftd frcl* 
ing of utter dcsolatencss. 

The great building with the iron gatc« find iimunierttblc 
windows, into which I had been so tmacherously token, waji 
the St, Asaph Union Workhouse. It is an institution to 
which the aged poor and superfluous children of that perish 
are taken, to relieve the rcsi)eclabilitie« of the nbuoxbuM 
sight of extreme poverty, and bet'auso dvilisation.knowa ho 
better method of disposing of the infirm and helpletft^haa by 
imprisoning them within its walla. 

tOnce within, the aged are subjected to stern i*utea and 
useless tasks, while the children are chastised add disHpiinect 
in a inanner that is contrary to justice arwi charity. To the 
aged it is a house of slow death, to the young it i»*ib house of 
torture. Paupers are the failures of society, and UMittdoommf 
Sttdii fe that they shall be taken to eke out the resiTc^thehr 
miserable existence within the walls of the Workhouse, to pick 
^efefeam. * 

' "The sexes are lodged in separate wards enclosed by high 
‘,WtfW8h,and etfery door is locked, and barred, and gua4ided, to 
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|it« iv«‘ Tin It an it« li*i whiili ilu* ♦'in lllutum.att* 

i I mi ttu* pittuU' Kimiitintt nl uuhtilutititi'.H 

nu\ in»t ,t«> ivniihtthv in tlu* r.i'iu.tl tiu* niit- 

tiu‘ ♦Lut m lti>tian smi', ttr unton in 

whUh uintMfnt j^ttih ihns hmiiuo un<lininiii>i’'itnlil4', uml 
imintm'st. ‘I'ht'tr tmlv tauU w.is that limy hatl luvomo 
oM, or 111 ♦•nhtltlni In, toil and .sukni'sis that limy ctmld m> 
ItiriKi t ihi‘ni'»fh'{s, and ihU is mi hcintius and (•raw in 

Christiatt that it is puntshal hy the loss t>f their 

ItlH'rty, anti tlmy .in* intuU* .slaves. 

At otu* time in Kmjiish history .such wretches were left to 
du* hv the wajiade; at another time, they incurred the suk- 
ineiim tif lieioR witrluM, sind were either dvi)\vne<l or burnt; 
ii«t in th«‘ reimi of Queen Victoria the tlull-witleil nation has 
einwrived it to be tuore htmiane to eotd'me them in a piLson, 
separate huibatwl t»ojn wite, {uo-nt Itom ehild, and n«‘te out 
to eaih tiHoah' a tl.uh la h, aiwl keep oltl ami >ouuk umler 
the ittn iiMt Muvtill uiM‘. At -iv in the nuiinrun ihiy uiv all 
toanerl bom .hep; and at HoMink at nii'.Ul tUe> .ii«’ jM’rinerl 
np in theli tlornutoiieH, lbe.id, lit e, amt potatiK'seom- 
pcMC p(ui(i{^dlv their fare, alter bet»K nieely wetRhwl and 
iiU'.eiiirr'Nfl, On .Sattudaysear himiHon tniint underKOA thorough 
tH tubbing, anti «At StnutayH ihe\ must Hiihntit tr* two uermons, 
whith trr'ttt of thiitgM never innetlst'd, anrl patiently kneel 
rturing a prayer tw long as a wmion, in the evening. 

U H a l<>arful/ate, that of a British uiiteaat, because the 
pnnishnteitt al!iict«*thp mind and breaks the heart. It ra 
w«*m' than that which overtakes the felonious convict, be- 
cauM n apjH'ut.s so unmerited, and so contrary to that which 
^he trf have a right to exis-rt from a C^hristian and civilised 
jjwple. 

Ages hence the «.ttl*in will he wiser, and devise something 
more suitcfl to the merits of the veteran toih'rs. It will con- 
vdt these magnifirent and spacious buildings into model 
hmtses forthe poor, on the Hat system, whieh may be done at 
little tnepense. The ciucl walls which deprive the Inmates of 
thdr Ulxnrty will bn tiemolished, and the courts wjll^be con- 
vert«l into grassy plats edged by flowering bushes. The 
stupid iTstmints on the aged will l;e aboitslicd, husbands and 
wives will be housed together, their children will be restored 
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to them aftfir school hours. The liadu'Uvtfi anti spiuhtejA will 
dwell apart, the orphans will be phieed in oipluuuijife'*, tin 
idiots in asylums, and the ahlc-lxidletl (t.nnp »md itlltr in 
penitentiaries, and these costly sttuetines \ull hw their 
present opprobrious character. 

But now, a.s in 1847, the destitute aj^ed ami Uu* orphans, 
the vagabonds and the idiots, are gatheretl into these iiiMi- 
tutions, and located in their re.spti‘tiv(‘ wards actortling to 
age and sex. In that of Ht. Asaph the four war<ln tueet in ii»i- 
octagonal central house, which contain^||he (»fl«ies of the lit' 
stitution, and is the residence of the *tml nutirtnu 

It took me some time to learn the unij^Knu'e of tears in 
a workhouse. Hitherto tears had brouaBHnie relii'f in one 
shape or another, but from this timeSrth they avtiiUnl 
nothing. James Francis, tlie onc-handc(|^ch»H>lmaster into 
whose stern grasp Dick Price had resigned me, w.is little til's* 
posed to soften the blow dealt my sensibilities by Irmrhery. 

' Though forty-fivc years have pnssetl since that ihrAtlful 
. evening, my resentment has not a whit ubatetl. Dit'k’s guile 
was well meant, no doubt, but I then learnetl for the first time 
that one’s professed friend con smile while prejMtring to deal 
a mortal blow, and that a man can numk evil with a show of 
goodness. It would have been far better for lAe if Dick, Iwing 
stronger than I, had emjiloyed ctvmpulaion, instead of rfiat* 
tering ray confidence and planting the first seeds of distrust 
in a child’s heart. 

Francis, soured by misfortune, brutal of«temiH'r, and callous 
of heart, through years of control over children, was not a man 
to understand the cause of my inconsolable ^idfi^llilbr dirt he 
try. Time, however, alleviated my afflictioa, lap*c of 

uncounted days, bringing their quota of 8rKhl'P|lNld imitm 
tended to harden the mind for life’s great task of stiffeHjyi 
No Greek helot or dark slave ever underwent audb disdp^p 
as the boys of St. Asaph under the heavy mastorfol hanoP^ 
James Francis. The ready back-slap in the face, idie stunnittg 
clout over the ear, the strong blow with the open palm on 
alternate cjieeks, which knocked our senses into confusion, 
were so fl-equent that it is a marvel we ever recovered them 
again, Whatever might bo the nature of the or 

merely because his irritable mood required vent, our poor 
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»»■!*' l.ijipnl, aii«t {HUimhil/utitti wt* lay 

'ijtn-i't hi« H-v .ifWt with 14ixhI lUit thtni^.h a tmurnd- 

ttu«U atui n^kti < atikii ^titii (i'>t t»i hatui, Mu'h 

1*1* t UrU* |>lv*iu,l)i|« tM tklihl; I.U(‘ {lUtlt tlllll III Utti) Uu* 
htimtu u( t .tiits whii it, With Kml iuaiut*. hi* iuihVttHt. 

Uh'm' tn «t< timriii f \\«'-M'afMav->kt‘|tt at haitil. ItMiiiply 
it«'|M>iuhtt u|»)it h««u tat thr \ttum was Ititm him, nr iuwv 
*{;r*‘4i{ was hi > fury, a . t#» wlilfh ht* w«»tiM (luKtM* t*t rastigatt* 
is With. If w«> haiittt'm'il In hf tallfd up tn him tn mnU* ttur 
ih«tt tl«‘ Imttj haiul tU*w* im*rriit'ii«.ly alMiut uitr fawn; 
iiul hi’ails. nr rauunt'tl iw in thcht<mut'h» until our fonvulMiiiw 
ht amt' atarmint;. If. while at the ili*sk, he watt reading to us, 
he uitdrejwHfrl a qut»ttit>n h> some lH>y, the slighttsi irror in 
nply wouUt ettlter he fiiHowcd by a slinging blow from the 
ruler, or a tlnvju-k with hi** blaekihorn. If a series t>f em*r.s 
were dtM’overeil in oiir U'vunt*, theti a \imU«'iivesa»wrgingi»f 
the »»l1emht ioltnw-f il, umif h»*wa‘> e\hatisittl,i»r i>ur ku'eratetl 
iHslies e**uKI Is-at no nu»«e.‘ 


My hm Ihtggtng i . welt retnembeteth n»nl ilUistrates the 
HUin** temiR-r itnd nabire thoroughly, and prtives that we 
w w more ijnftfrtunaie than vieioiw. It was a Sunday evening 
In the e4rly fiart of 1H4U. Kraneis was reading aloud tu um th« 
4i*t rhapter uf^ieiHnis. preliminary to dismtuHing ua to our 
tiofmitory. There was much reference in the eh«t>fi«r to 
jfniieph, who lutd been sold an a atave by bfa brothers, and had 
twen promoted fat high rank fay Pharat*. In order to test our 
attention, he avmdecnly looked up and demanded of me who 
it was that had Interpreted the dream of the King. With 
a Rrmid ronfidena* I promptly replied, — 

^lopheali; 


* Joplw*. sir.* 

*Jo«eph, you mean.’ 

*V«a, mr, Jopties.’ 

Despite hia repmited stem shouts of 'Joseph,' I as often 
'Joithtat,' wondering more arid more at his rising 


> Iumrn t^odbi fuid bwn « waitUng (OlUcrat Mold uuUt ho tnei ifldoan acrtdrnt 
whkfc <l«urt«tid hto hfo hrft hand. Ai ho bad w»rac wlmatten he \m appofoted 
ItCi^ St. Am# Uiifaii, wtats h« wmtlned durfiig raany yoan. lie ^a w mow 
smMiaw wtvun, onl, at htat, ft «*• dftcowwd ha had Iwt hw waaon, and he died In a 
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wrath, and* wherein lay the tlUft-reru'e In*lwt‘t‘« the twu 
names. 

He grew tired at la^i, and Uyitig lu»ltl a iu>w InreU nnl 
he ordered me to unbreech, uium uhit h I tuuKHl ntarble' 
white, and for a moment was as one tiuit i*» {uKieil, fur my 
mind was struggling between (usttmishinent, teuoi, ,inv! thaifa 
as to whether my ear.s had hearil aright, and why I was 
chosen to be the victim of hia ajiger. This he>Uati«*n in 
creased his wrath, and while 1 was still inwardly in a (initiotl 
he advanced upon me, and rudely tore down my nether g.t**- 
ment and admimsteretT a forceful shmver of blfjws. with s0«b 
thrilling effect that I was bruisetl and bliKKlicd all over, ant* 
could not stand for a time. During the hoxir that foltuwt'cl 
I remained as much perplexed at the tlllbTence Iretwien 
'Jophes' and ‘Joseph’ as at Uie pivuliar chairatter of the 
agonising pains I suffered. For aoine weeks I w.w nmler the 
impression that the scourging was less due to rny ernrr than to 
some mysterious connection it might have with Gattcsls. 

With such a passionate toucher it may be iniaginrxl that we 
children increased hla displeasure times without numlwr 
The restlessness of childhood, aiul mitum’s infinnitii*?!, ctm* 
tributed endless causes for correction. ’I'he umiuret hn‘t, the 
lively tongues, defects of memory, lirtllessueAti, Uto effect# rrf 
the climate, all sufficed to provoke hi.s irritation, and to rauw’ 
us to be summarily castigated with birch or stick, or ptiw- 
melled without mercy. 

Day after day little wretches wcjulcl l)e lldng tlowtt on the 
stone floor in writhing heaps, or stood, with blinking eyes and 
humped backs, to receive the shock of the ebony ruler, t>r we 
sent pirouetting across the school from a ruffianly 
the rest suffered from a sympathetic terror during such eahl'*-* 
bitions, for none knew what moment he might be caQed to 
^dure-the like. Every hour of our lives we lived aiwi IgUMihed 
in mortal fear of the cruel hand and blightlttg glfmaf 
easily frensied. ™ ’ 

The second memorable whipping I received was durfitg dit 
autumn oi 1851, the year of Rhuddlan Eisteddfod. Cholera 
reputed to be in the country, and I believe we were for* 
(Vadden to eat fruit of any kind. Some weeks, how«ver,aftw 
tihfil' edict had been issued, I and the most sciholarfy in 
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tht‘ Ht'luKil were tk‘nl on .lu errand to the (,'alhetlral town. 
Wlu*n reiutninK, w»‘ cauu[hi Mtyht of a, buiu'h i)f hLirkljemea 
»m tht‘ oLherhide of a aiul, wholly oblivions t)f theconse- 

ttueuces, wt* cltinbi'ii over a j^ate into the lieUl aucl on 

the deltcuiua fruit, and, t*f coiirac, htainod our tingera aiul lips. 
On r('{H>rlint{ ourselvt'.*, to Fruiu'is, it was evidenf by the way 
he yazed at us bt>th th.it he yuewsed wliat wo hiul boon doing, 
but he stiid nothing, ami we retired from him with a sense of 
relief. About half an hour after we all had been dismissed to 
ourflormitory, and we were all quiet abed, the master’s tramp 
was heard on the stairs, and when he aiipeared at the door he 
liad a birch us large as a broom !n his hand. 

He stoinl long enough to remind us all that he had ex- 
pressly forbidden us to cat any fruit from stall or hedge be- 
cause of the sickness that was in the country; then, giving a 
swishiug blow in the air with his birch, he advanced to my 
bed and with one luuul i>lucked me out of bed, and forthwith 
adinialstensl a inmlhluneut no tlreiidful that blackberries 
nuggestiil birching ever afterwards. I It* next wcitt to the bed 
i»f the scUol ir tlcorge, who hitherto h.ul escaped the expevi- 
ence he was now to undergo, becuuhe of his remarkable ul)il- 
itiea. tieorge, being new to the ex<iuisite pain of llagellation, 
writhed mul struggled to such an extent that he exasperated 
the master, and rucaived duulde punishment, and his buck, 
breast, an<l legs weru covered with wounds. 

The hard tasks imposed upon ua, sucli as sweeping the play- 
ground with brooms more suited to giants than little children, 
tho washing of the slated floors when one was stiff from 
caning, the hoeing of frost-bound ground, when every stroke 
on it caused the nerves to quiver, the thinly-clad body all 
exposed to a searching wind; the compelling us to 
coinmipfliohi pages to memory during the evening ; in these, 
and scores, of other ways, our treatment was ferodous and 

Under au<di treatment as these examples describe, who 
couid^have supposed that any of the St. Asaph waifs would 
ever have developed into anything resembling resjjectablc 
manhood? Yet several of these poor lads have since nsen to 
receive a large measure of respect from Society. One of them 
has become a wealthy merchant, another is a vicar, a third is 
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a coloniaMawyer, and a fourth is a pnw-»t»» ot dt.-itiurtiou in a 
South African State. 

It is true that, though imforiinuitt* in «Mi’iv infant , inanv of 
these children were of sonml, vi^orttu^ uml dt-nrutU'd 

from people who had once Iteeii eminently itw|tf‘et.d»!e; and 
the diet, though ineamt*, was m«ni'’hin^ ; hni the tuiunmui 
di.scij)lino, the excessive cunfinemenl lusfhiH.»l, tnnjht lo h.tve 
dwarfed their l)o<.lies, erushcil their spirits, im<l nuute them 
hopelessly imbecile. 

Up to the eleventli year of age we all apiK’arwl t»» he *** the 
same mould, and of "a very level metliocrtty. We were «»f the 
same cowed, submissive aspect, and were a men* llftck of 
cropped little oddities, eating at the .same t.ihie, rising frt*m 
bed and retiring at the same miiutti«, .subject tt> the same 
ruthless discipline, and receiving tin* wune IcisMUts. There 
were four classes of ua, and the grade of intelligence in each 
dass was so alike that one might \ir(*dict with certainty wh.ti 
year the infant of the fourth class would be jm»mote<l to .i 
place in the firac. Favoritism was imiKwsihle, tor nt> Isiy 
possessed means, grace, or influence to nujllify or phwjite stteli 
a monster as Fronds. C'.hul in that uninteresting garb of 
squalid fustian, with hair mown dose lo thit skull, httiw- 
beaten and mauled iiKUscriminately, a gmhnigbt have ikjsmsI 
unnoticed by the average visittw. Ihit ns each Inty vi‘rRetl t»n 
his eleventh year his aptitudes hucame more marked, amt he 
became distinguished by a certain individuality of charter 
and spirit. * 

The number of boys in our schtwl averaged thirty, hut out 
of that number only five could be picked out a# {K»«se««ing 
qualities rivalling those of the average clever fxiys the 
best public schools. One named 'Toomls* was a bom 
matidan, another was famous for retentiveneus of memory. 
George Williams was unusually distinguished for quick com* 
prehmsion, while Billy, with his big head and l^ty brow, 
astonished Her Majesty’s Inspector, who proidM^(^ great 
’thtop of him in the future, wWic I, though not particuiariy 
brillianl in any spedal thing that I <an remember, hdd my 
<cis(nx iiM head of the school. 

When the Eisteddfod was held at Rhuddlan in 1851, 1 wan 
tite one chosen to represent the genius of the adtool; but. 
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Koon aft«r the nomination, I foil ill of nioasU's, And Toomia 
stict'octled to the honour. Apropos of this : oxactly forty years 
later I was invited tt) preside over one of the nu'ctings of tht* 
ICisleddfod, held at Swansea, Init as I was preparinji for this 
honour, a fall at Miirren, Switzerland, resulted in the fracture 
of my left leg, which rendered my appearance impossihle. 

The other boys in the school consisted of the (lunces, the 
indolent, the malingerers, the would-be truants, the dull, the 
noisy, the fat-witted majority, just six times more numerous 
than the naturally-able boys. This proportion of one in six is 
very common in the world. In ships- ihat I have sailed in, 
among the military companions with whom I have cam- 
paigned, among the blacks and the whites of my African 
expeditions, in the House of Commons, and in Congress, the 
leaven of one in six seemed to be required to keep things 
rightly going. 

When Bishop Vovvier Short -who had once been tutor 
to C,ardinal Newman * - appeared on luw annual visit to 
the school, he was heard to ('xpr('h.s high apiiroval of the 
attainmenhs of some, of the boys in the linst class, ami, after 
luMiounng them witti valuabh* wuiveiiirs, gradou.sly blessed 
them. 

When Captain Ucigh Thomas, the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, who wu.s a local magnate, and of Indian distinc- 
tion — being de.scended from tliat Captain George Thomas, 
who, in the last century, rose from obscurity to the rank of an 
Indian prince in NorlLWcst India — visited us, he pointed 
out to Francis promising traits in several of the head boys, and 
was not too proud to pat us on the head, and elevate us by 
Mnd encouragoments with a hope that there were bright 
(llwards in store for some of us for our manifest abilities. 

Her Majesty’s Insjiector of Schools on his tour of inspection 
professed to discover in some of our boys the .signs of unusual 
intelligence, and, calling one up to him, felt his head and Ws 
temples, and then turned round to Francis, and declared, in 
our acute hearing, that he felt assured ‘that boy would be 
a prodigy of learning if he went on.' 

Our parson — Mr. Smalley, of Cwm — unbeisl one day to 
examine us on Scripture History, and one hoy so astonished 
him by his wonderful memory, and quick and correct answers, 
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Ihat he exltUimed, ‘Why, I'Miiiir.. vim «iime a \«tuni. 
Erasmus hore.’ 

The famous Hicks Owen, ot Rh^UtHr, t*\.mutu*d ih in 
geography one time, and \v«is **u lonttuthng, 

that some of us knew far more gajgi.nihv than Itr km w hnin- 
self, and that to prevent being .shainwl U\ u^ hi wnuitl ha\t 
to study his ga/elU‘er& and atlas heloie he m uturul anumg 
us a second time. 

The auditor of the Boaid, after testing TtHiniis's protn u in y 
in mathematics, laughingly called him young Habluiee. and tt 
lightning calculator. * 

Such commendation was a great eneouragement aiul stinui> 
lus. The rarity of il, I supiiose, iinpiessifl it on our mind*, 
and the sweetness of the praise had a nioie {lenetMting effii I 
than blame or bruise. 

The difference between our school and the public granmiai 
school of the period lay in the fact that our instruction wan 
principally rcUgioua and industrial, while in the other it w,im 
mainly secular and physical. The aim of the* ttimnlmnn ,iiv- 
peared to be the making of commoiiplare farmera, tradrsimni, 
and mechanics, and Instead of the gyniniiHiiim, otir muntlcs 
were practised in spade industry, ganUming, tailoring, ami 
joiner’s work. * 

Our outdoor game*, witc of a gentle and innocent kind, nml 
only pursued when the wt'.i(lu‘r ptohihiti-d the use of rhe hot* 
and spado. We instinctively chased humble bee**, d«uidy« 
long-legs, we played with cowslip-biiUs, wove chains of daiv.> 
delion flowers, and made chaplera of hutteicuijs. The old- 
sters, through some mysterious connection with the outside 
boy^-world, became acquainted with spring-tops, tip-ent, kitej^ 
flying, hop-scotch, and marbles, Iwip-frt^, hen-and-chn kens; 
and follow-my-leader. Through some means, the art of telling 
the time by thistledown, and of divining by blowing the tassel, 
had been introduced among us. We sometimes piaytwl hide- 
and-seek, and excited ourselves by mild gambling with stones, 
At rare intervals we blackened one another's eyes, but, from 
f^ar of c^sequences, our quarrels were more often settled by 
wrastiin^when the victor might indulge his spleen by thump- 
ip tile fallen without marking the face. We were firm he- 
’ li^jers in nocturnal visitants, and in the magic of tiie rhyme, 
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'Rain, rain, In Spain, 

Sun, him, cunit* .i^ain.’ 

Thi' mimetic power was early dcvelopt'd in me. Thesrhool- 
tcachor, and various country persons, the old porter evim, wore 
mimicked well onouKh to draw the applause of my school- 
mates. 

We joyfully looked forward to the coming of May, which 
always preceded the season of sunshine and outdoor play 
on the lush green plats outside of the walls. We faithfully 
observed St. Valentine’s Day, the 29th of May, the 5lh of 
November, and the 30 th of January, for the names of Guy 
Fawkes, and Charles I and II, wore well known to us. Good 
Friday was always a gloomy day with us, and Easter was 
solemn; but Christmas became associated with pudding, 
tolTce, and applets, and was the most welcome day in the 
year. 

We were C'hurch folk, and wen* swaycil by her festivals. 
Most of us couUl repeal the Moruiug Service from memory, 
a few knew the Collects and Psalms by heart, fur they hatl 
been given (<t us so frequmitly as tasks beetiuse of tht‘ir sub» 
divihions, attd beejui.se it wms deemed necessary to keep us 
constantly oecaiiu'd ; and as, morning anti evening, we per- 
formetl our devmlons, wts grew marvellously familiar with 
Sacred History. 

Our school was a little world in miniature. Moat of those 
now prominent in my recollection had ‘been foreshadowed 
by traits which distinguished my school-mates. The small 
creatures were faithful prototypes of scores of adults I have 
since met in various parts of the world. If they have not met 
with their, deserts, good, bad, or indifferent, it must be be- 
JcSusc of their lack, or misuse, of opportunities, or accident. 
There were some among them good enough for heaven, there 
were others who seemed wholly vile. Even at that eariy age 
I held a belief that some of them would become heroes and 
saints, and would be world-famous, while there were two or 
three whom I regarded as too despicable for human inter- 
course. Time, however, has proved me to have bcctt^wrong. 
My saint occupies an average place among common men, my 
hero is lost in the deep silence, my criminals are probalily as 
good yeomen as could be wished, my ideals of imbecility are 
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modest citizens, but fr«>m amimi; tlu- imt'bM'rviil timk h.ive 
emerged two or three to nou* *uul viuitli. 

Meantime, remote and MH-hided iiotu the vinild uithitutour 
gates, which rode in tine tliaiiot^, «>t vit in fj'aii »»m the und 
of the ‘Jcllamanjasy’ coach, or siioile free aluiiii ih»' 
highway, we vegetated within the high walUMiitMundingoiir 
home of lowliness. We could take no part in rejoii ing'*, 
or grieve in its sorrows ; we knew no Roj, .d or Stale m*» a><ioiH. 
shared in no jubilant celebiations, and were eriuallv ignorant, 
of public panics and disturluinoes, us i»f the pi*mp and woes of 
war. In the Crimea (here might In* a mill«»r» <»f men gMfhmsI 
together to play at the dangiTruis game of raiuion-balh, and 
to batter one another into shn|»ele>s fiagmcntx; I.ond««ii might 
roar day and night with its thundeiou. tialtic; Ritmingham 
might be suffocating under the fumes ol it** furnarc*: and 
Manchester might vibrate under the foni* of it' ncmmulateil 
mechanisms, — to us it mattered at little ns thtnijiih we were 
In another planet. 

Year after year we noted the pawiIng t»f the scawms bv the 
budding bloasonw, the {light of bees the cum wliiih rhangeit 
from green to gold, the fall tuid whltl of leiives, foUowrtl wxm 
after by white snow, and lila.'ils of nippUiK •winds, whieh 
stiffened our muscles, tind sent u» shiverurg to the lire. 

The little shops near and in Hv. Asaph bad somehow the »ir 
of large-hearted benevolence, which I never knew to lie real- 
iacd. How often I trieil to pei‘p in, that I might understand 
the ways of tliese singular people, having hy tight divine the 
privilege of dispensing to all men milimltwl store.H«f hxwl and 
clothing! How I envied the grocer’s Iniy, who could dig his 
hands at his pleasure into inexhaustible barrels of curmots 
and boxes of raisins, and the plenteous loaves of while fragradl 
sugar, or the smart youth with the blue necktie, who might 
wear any gorgeous robe he chose, for I believed it was only 
his modesty which prevented him from appearing in crimson, 
or yellow, silk and satin ! 

We had reason to believe that the gr^t world outside con- 
tained lower depths of misery than anything experienced by 
.Us; for.^^ow and then, we caught glimpses of horrid, unkempt 
vagrants as they came to the porter’s Icxlgc for a lodging { and, 
1 during our visits to St. Asaph, we could not enter the town 
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willuuil bcitiR impressed with the stiualor of the. Ifiah Square, 
whii'h tnuile ua ^4.1(1 that we were jiot so disreputable as the 
ninKod urehitis of that .sortU<l locality. Little as wo wore aware 
tif it, our minds were becoming soiled by prejudices, jiwt as 
our boots wore .stained with the greasy mud of that neighbour- 
hootl. The repulsiveness of the Square, and the insolence of the 
.Hinutty-faced, bare-footed made us believe that Irish- 

men and Roman Catholics were barbarians and idolaters, and 
when, losing patience with their yelping clamour, we turned to 
resent their attacks, and saw them sknrry to their kennels, we 
believed ourselves justified in the opinidh that the young brats 
knew nothing of fair fighting. Once this opinion became fixed, 
no amount of argument would avail to prove its injustice. 

Probably the very morning that I had had to bide the 
brunt of tlicir savage rudeness, and had been disgusted with 
their ugliness, hiul seen me .suin*riiUeiuling llu; cleaning of 
our dormitory, with a zeal inspired by my firm belief that 
before we cmdd bo called gtnjd, we. must be elean, within and 
witluim, and that our h<'arls, our persons, and cnir dwellings, 
should be without slain. liow I came to manifest this passion 
of a fanatic for tmler and cUsanliness I know not, yet wh(‘n it 
was my turn to clean up and make the bed.s, t was seized with 
a consuming desi^re to exhibit everything at its best, to ar- 
range the beds without a singlu crease or pucker, to make tlio 
folds with matheniatiad exactness, to dust and polish cup- 
boards and window-sills until they were spcckless, and to 
make the flagstones shine like mirrors. 'There,' I would say 
to niy comiianions detailed for these duties, my eyes spark- 
ling with pride, ' that is the way to wash a floor. Lot us make 
the beds fit for princes to sleep in’ ; and hard after this triumph 
order and neatness I would perhaps be despatched to the 
town to have every sense offended by the miracles of dirt and 
disorder in and around the Irish Square. No wonder that we 
felt unmitigated scorn for Irish habits and ways 1 
There wore two or three boys, even among us, whom we 
should have exiled among the Irish had we the power. We 
felt it to be degradation to be near them at school, ,Ono was 
remarkable for a pasty complexion, small, piggish ey&, white 
tsyclashcs, and carroty hair. Another had projecting goose- 
berry eyes, which suggested that they might fall from him 
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at^me day^aa from a Hw itnlihuni ‘.mhI cnuKt fiuhii*^ 

thumping without holUwiiiK, Uunt^h a tr.u •»« tw** ui.uKi 
trickle. Ilia mouth w.ia like that ot a U tsi, i»»l e, om'-fu-t} 
with great, jfigged teeth; auil, alluuethei, he uuUai K 

as to shock every aeuie in us. Hel «. eeii I ’t .ui» i . au' I » *ui .» tv i . 
they had a hard time of it ; ami I ottea wimitu i how late ha . 
dispo.sed of them during this Imiig interv.il. 

When I reached iny vdevenih year, the king «»f the MU»<»d 
for beauty and amiability was a hoy of aUmt iiiv ovut 
named Willie Roberts- .Some of us In-Hovitl fh.tt he Udortged 
to a very superior class t (j our tjwu. I lis c< ul-hl. lek h air eiu let! 
in profusion over a delicately nioukh d l.u e of itulkv whiicm-s*). 
His eyes were soft and liinpkl, utwl !u‘ w-tlkitl with .t carriage 
which tempted imitation. liejoml the-..,, indicatioiw of him 
I remember but little, for just then I fell ill with some « hihl 
iah malady which neccsbitattxl my removal to the iithtmaiy, 
where I lay for weeks. But tt» I wn« becoming cotivahwent 1 
was startled by a rumour that he had wuldeidy dinl. 

When I hcartl that Ida body was in the de«d-htiu'»»< I felt 
stricken with a sense of irrepurahle li»ss, Aw the inlirntaty 
opened upon the courl-ymrti which ettutaiued mii morgitr, 
some of the boys auRgentwl that it might l»e {KiMtidr t<* view 
him, and, prompted by a fearful curiosity taknow what death 
was like, we availed ourselves of n favouriiblc optjortutdty, 
and entered the house with quakiuR hearts. The lay t»n 
a black bier, and, covered with a sluvt, uppeuntl unctwttuoidy 
long for a boy. One of the bolde.si drew the cloth aside, and 
at the sight of the waxen face with its awful fixity wc all 
started back, gazing at it as if 8pcn>l)ound. There was wmu*- 
thing ^and in its superb disregard of the chill ami Mf 
me building, and in ^c holy calm of the features. It was tit- 
face of our dear Willie, with whom we had played, and yi‘t 
not the same, for an inexplicable aloofness had come over it. 
We yeam^ to cry out to him to wake, but dared not, for 
the solemnity of his face was appalling. 

(Presently the sheet was drawn further away, and wt* then 
jaw what one of us had insinuated might be seen. The bisiy 
Uvidl and showed scores of dark weals. One glance was 
covering it, we withdrew, with mincis 
.wttonifed in. the opinion that signs of violence would appear 
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aftor tlcath us it'stiuuniit'H u(<ninht him who was ^{uUty of it. 
Aflar whiit wf hud sct'u, it would hwm dillicult for any- 
one to have removed from our mimls the impression that 
Frunew was ueet>uniahle litr Willie's death. 

For weeks after this m> ikht thoujfhl in the morninj:; was of 
WilUe'stle.ul face, uml, in etuisetiuenee, I could not help lookint? 
into every face with something of pity that nuinkind shonkl 
bt* b(»rn for death and burial in the cold reniorseloas earth. 
When I re-entered the .school I found myself curiously re- 
garding Francis, and wondering that he was so insensible to 
the miserable fate in store for him, and that he could be so 
pitiless in his cruelty to his fellow-suflferers. What would he 
say, I thought, when the Judge, who would come to judge the 
(juick and the dead, would ask him, 'What hast tliou done to 
thy brother Willie?' 

S()jne time after Willie’s death, (leorge, the scholar, and I 
became as chummy as twin brotheis. Ih' was not so amiable 
as Willie, but we believed him to be severely good, and far 
more learned, by which he cibt.iinetl uiir respeel. lie was not 
a /eahms fiieml, and .Utcr some intimacy with him I wa.4 often 
t'hiUe<l with what apticured t<i be sellishness in him. It may 
have been (U.it I was ttK» eKucling, l)Ut I eertainly thought 
that it w.is mit in his nanire to be scrupulous in the keeping of 
the pact of cliumship. If a cake or an apple was to be divided 
into two, an uneasy feeling came over me that he took pains 
to pick out the larger half, and in any dispute with other 
boy.s (itswge war not so resolutely insistent on my behalf 
a,s the vow of brotherhood demanded. After a few weeks of 
to make inward apologies for his laxity and backward- 
ness, it was forced upon me that he was by nature indifferent 

his obligations, aiul it was agreed that cacli should be a 
friend unto himself for the future. There was no quarrel, 
however, but we purled with mutual respect. 

About this p(‘rii»d I came across a pious romance — the 
title of which is forgotten •— relating to three young brothers 
or friends, — one of whom I remember was named Enoch, — 
who for their perfect piety were attended by a Guardian 
Angel. Tliey had set out on travels through a laisfl which 
must have betm subtropical, from its luxuriou.s vegetation 
and Its beflowercd scenes; but whatever might bo the perils 
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they encointered, nr ih** tfuiiitaiiim « fhii l«? *t th**m, thf 
unseen ^UiUiiiun wm'i alwaj-» mai thiin, .uul inatir thitii 
strong, cunfuteut, ami Itu mf 

David, anti Daniel, ami iht* thtu t*ia\e >nttth-. at Ital^Unt 
had powerfully alhrU'ti uu*. Imi, thrtr atvt 

ciations with Itiskh auti itni* had iiuitid ih*u atttat ttiiifN 
My delight in Mintly ICnuth ami hi" trnnd-- ^<.a-4 unaHu\id 
by any sucli bitter memories. The stojy wa^ aDu wtutt « in 
an easy every-day language, and the went:* wui- Kml in a 
country whetein God's proseiuv was **tiH fell. Gml h.u{ dt* 
parted from Canaan, and He hatl cast oil Israt 1, and now Htn 
protection was vouchsafid tt» all the ihihlren t>f men withtnil 
distinction, and only piety and |aa\i'j vvea* ntH'diii U* spcttrc 
His aid in times of distress. 

Above the fireplaces in the s<‘tuwilif»«nu, the (wo dormi- 
tories, and dining-hall, were tadK-d (Minted iton whuh 
were inscribed with appropriate Scriptuml We liatl 

Bible lessons morning and evening, <i>!lfeet» anti giwjjMcD to 
commit to memory. Our shelves held a fair collet («nt «»f 
religious Utomture, — menttilrs of WHey, Metcher, II vm of 
Buiiyan, Fox, Milton, atid eithers (»f U‘»s noi«*, (S'rmtntt, and 
commentaries. Twice on Smulny we hatl full irrviiw. ami 
after supper tUu imrler of Uu* <*stJitili>»him'nt.*wlui was a Meth- 
odist of super-fervid swmI, would treat us tt> a lengthy ami 
noisy prayer, which, as 1 think oi it now, wan rather » t^lnus 
string of adjurations to, and iucuminatlonH of the Almighty, 
than a supplication for grace to the t’reatrtr. 

But all these religious exercises luid literature had not such 
direct immediate effect as this romantic novelette* I nos' 
conceived God to be a very real personage, as active to-<Uy as 
in Biblical periods in His supervitton of mundane eonceruR^ 
I fancied God’s Presence visible in many small events, but, to 
obtain the Divine interposition in one's favour, it was neces- 
sary to earnestly solicit it, and to be worthy of it by perfect sin- 
lessness. Here was a great difficulty. It was not pownbte to 
be wholly free from sin in our circumstances. I observed that 
W seniors, though they punctiliously went through the forms 
^ df-praye^ were none of them blameless. They were cruelly 
utUitind, they were unjust in their punirfiments, they were 
joensorlous without cause, and most ui^entlc. They aiRigil for 
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(Jml's for^ivviK'hS for ttu'ir troapiihsiti, but wort* ft-lentloss in 
tht‘ir I’oiuU-mfutum of thu- hmalU'st fault wu cotiuniUctl. Whon 
I ratiu* to ihhik of that htM.st Will 'rhonias, :uitl that imp 
Uavit'^, atwl that iaU'-lieuri‘r ami mis(‘hiof-iuakor Williams, 
my Koim* rohi* unaiusi llu*m, anil I felt that the tnrcumslancos 
i>f hauH'h's HIV wen* not Itki* mhu*, 

IhiwevtT, I macU* a {■raiul ollort to free myself from my 
vanity and pride. I eoni|K‘lled myself for a season to make 
the sacrilit'es domamled of me. I championed ugly Will 
against his oppresstrrs, and suppressed my scorn of Davies, 
I strove tt) like Williams, thimgh I feared he was incorrigible, 
1 sought to surprise eudi of them with good offices, and in the 
prm'ess endured much contumely, because human beings are 
so prone to misconstrue one’s actions. I rose at midnight to 
wrestle in secret with my wicketl self, and, while my school- 
fellnw.s sweetly reposed, 1 was on my knees, laying my heart 
ban* behae Him who knows all things, vowing that the next 
diiy should In* .1 witness <»f my sinmity, and that I wotild 
have no fe.ir ot deti mm for jittempts at well-tloing. I wouhl 
promise to iibsi.un from wtshuig hir more food, and, to show 
ht»w I ilespised the .*<(ouj!U’h ami its pains, I wtniitl divide one 
num! tml of the thrtm among my neighhoura; half my suet 
puddiiiK shimld t*e given to Kfoulkes, who was aftlicttHi with 
grml, and, if ever I possessed anything that excited the envy 
of autuher, I would at once surrender it. Clreater proof than 
these of nty resolve to be perfect I thought I could not ahttw, 
aiul when I had done my imrt, I hoped to see the sign of God's 
favour in milder treatment by Francis. 

I camurf recollect that the season which I devoted to the 
subject imi of self witnessed the lenity which I anticipated, or 
Hiat it hatl any effect beyond a feeling of physical weakness; 
but, indirectly, I am not sure that it was wholly without gain. 
Without the faith which supported me, I might never have 
thought of expenmunling oh Will and practising it on myself, 
my dislikes, and passions, and placing them at the service 
of those I had despistKl; and I am inclined to think that the 
feeling of friendlessness was soothed. It was a comfort to 
know that though without a parent, relation, or fflcnd on 
earth to turn to, I had a Father in Heaven before Whom I 
was the equal of the mightiest. 
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has restrahietJ me from uttering MU' vii»uh. fium 
my fellow»crttaturo» with .itut h.i'itiK 

condemning thorn without Miliuicut ht«iu h4«mu^ 

to slamlerSf ami fruju juiuiiii; tvith tht ju, liom \i» Mi» 4 i t*» 
vincUctivouoss; it husst'lti'utsi 41 luttiuc ili.ili w ii{i»mf iit Mtriit 
and gentle admonil lulls wouUi, I am miu*. U' imu h \vi*t ■»> than 
it is. I do not claim that it haM alway.-* l«'rn mim* •.-lul. 
far from it, — but I am grateful for \v hat it ha*- ih-itc ; and thU 
feeling, so long as I jHisst-ss it, will induce me tt» ht»jH‘ that it 
will ever remain with me, a restraining |>ower, a monitor {•» tUi 
my duty to my CrcaUir, and to my fellow “men. 

Whether tliese religious i-onvietions would h,tve continUHl 
with me had I lived tlie life of the city is another t|mvstitm. 

I think not. At least, not in sullich'nt force. A ^ouniaiists 
life in New York does nut give time for letlertlon or intro* 
specLion. 

Religion grew deep roots in me in the wiUlmle of Afiira. «* 
that it became my mentor in HvilixaUfm, my tHmtor. »ny 
spiritual guide. WlUi rcUgioua I'oiivletUin we tan make real 
and substantial progresH; it gives btKiy, phh, itnti marrow; 
without it. ao«caile<I progress w empty nml imts'mmiteiu. 
for without the thought of (Jod W'e are tossml iftmut on it sea 
of uncertainty j for what is our earth eotntiariti with the vast 
universe of worlds in unmeosuraMe sjwtv.' flut utsive of! 
the vaatnesa of infmily, of which the tlumghts of the wtwat 
men can extend to but an inlinitesinud iractiim, is the UiviiH* 
and Almighty Intellect which tmleretl all rtiis; and to Him I 
turn, the Source of the highest energy, the t ieneratm of the 
principle of duty. 

In the adults’ ward at St. Asaph was a harmlm imbedl*^ 
named John Holywell, who had been a re&dent of the house 
for about a score of years. He was now over fifty, and wa*i 
likely to remain until his body was conveyed to a pauper’s 
grave. As his fate, so mine promised, except that I could 
pray and read. 

Tyranny of the grossest kind lashed and scowled at u» every 
waking hour, but even Will Thomas possessed something that 
Thad ni!?t. He had relations who occasionally visited him 
with gifts; but I was alone, none ever came to sec me. 

Tmust have been twelve ere I knew that a moliier was 
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iiuli'itu'tHatilt* toovt'ty t hihl. To most hoVfi ftf tsiii'h a 

siinjih* Kii t must luivt* Ihs-u ob\itnis, but as my fttarnWre ami 
mUM* h.wl suttinsl iot my f.ulu*-t w.mts, the tusrssity for u 
motluT hiul m»t bis u miinifist to iiu*. Now that I was told my 
mothur had outmil tin* house with two thiUlron, my rust 
fts‘lin>< was ouo of (.‘xullatiim that I also haii a motliet, ami a 
half-biothi'r anti a half-sister, ami the next was one of curiosity 
to know wh.it they were like, ami wholhiT their appearance 
[Hti temletl a ehange in my condition. 

Francis came tip to me during the dinner-hour, when ali the 
inmates were assembled, and, |winting out u tall woman with 
an t»val face, anti a great coil of dark hair behind her head, 
askctl me if I recognised her. 

‘No, Sir,’ I replied. 

‘What, tlo you mil know your own mother?’ 

I slai fetl, with a biimimr face, nml dhecied a shy glance at 
het, atid p<‘iteiverl she was o gartling me with a look of cool, 
rrillt.d « tuliuv* I h.td e\i«H lid to led a gusli oi temlemes.s 
low, ud • het, but her e\po sslon was mi chilling that the valves 
of my hiviM (hwd .ts with .t snap. 'Honour thy father ami 
niolUei,' hatl been lepeateil by me.i thous.*u«l times, but 
Itiveliss paietu retpiired no hoiunn frttm me, After a few 
week'i' lesideiice luy nutther dejMttcil, taking her little btiy 
with her. but the girl was left in the institution; and, Huch t$ 
the »yhtem ptevalling, though we met in the flame hall for 
months, she remaint*d na a stranger to me. 

Among the not.tble mddentfl of this age was the suicide of 
the tiovemor, who through some menial strain ended his life 
with a r.t/or. Then there wa.s a burglary, or an attempt at one, 

out sduHilrnom. We foitml one morning tluit one of the 
windows had hi’en furcwl open, the poker lay on the table, 
am! there were traces of the bookshelves and desks having 
been ransiacked. After that, handsome Harry Ogden, who 
had been sent to Kinrael on an errand, returned highly in- 
toxicated, which matle uv. boys marvel at his audacity. Then 
Barney WilUaras, one of the cleverest boys in the school, was 
detected stealing stamps from the Master's lettera, which 
offence was brought to the notice of the Guardian8,‘knd was 
punished by a public birching, as much, we believed, to the 
satisfaction of Francis as to the aneul&h of noor Barnev. 
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RIahtjp ?ihort h a\in< I'lr nHU**} !•< u < fijiii* t« t><it tlt.m* 
inga iintl vu‘AV^ of I tiHik il»* lo, atul tn 

a few months had aniuired Mieh t*\t « il« fu r th t< uiv r* {ait.ttoin 
spread wide in our cirele. FtautU all** t«*i tn \i' tit it I 
was destined for a ‘limner.* 'the Ih h**j* j*\\.ud«»! me\\itti 
a Bible bearing hks aufonrapli. Miss smath \ . >>t t wm, {«♦•’ 
seated me with a dia\vinn*hnok ami (k iu if .. and I wa*. intti*- 
duced to a number of nolahllitie-i atound a ^ tlw 'ai ti'.i * «.I the 
school. Other small aiTomplishiiietu*« lemh*! (*» luin^ me 
into prominence. My rtrit.itions ueie mmh admiiHt. On 
our annual holidays I was select***! tn U‘ad the ilifir **f 
singers, and, after the (itmeriirm nt ln'i** * ttu'** * \atninatK*iis, 

I was pronounced It) be the nu^t adtam * •! pupil. 

I have no idea of my pei sonal app* atam e at t hi time, f«»t I 
remember to have heard home eomnu nt** lt*w» h\ ‘•tamh'r.a'.v.e 
bathed at Rhyl which made nu* l>lu«I» vhttently, at .** l ‘apt.uu 
Thomas saying tihai it would he of vast f»e»efit to »tn* if I wc«e 
put under a garden-roller. An old 1 »hu'k«nit th «f t )* tti»iKlt, a * i 
passed him one day, askwl me if f was not the KMtidMin tif 
Moaes Parry, and on my (uhtiittiitK it, pretemUtt that I 
Uftt belong to the biK-hoiied I’atry hree*l; wyile *««• that 
stood by him terriiied mt* by t«.iNiug llutt i ^ouid Ih* i»i p»tme 
order for eating, after a numth's sttiffing on raWu. ami 
sweeties. From an early ugc I niiitiai tetl .m imeaie thttlike t*» 
these wretched per.souuli(w*s. 

In process of time my <*lassmaiei,, uho h,td giovia w ith me, 
and been promoted simulianetaisly witli m>frf‘U, and now 
filled the first form, began lo be taken auaj b\ tlieir reiatlve*, 
or entered service. Benjio Phillips became a fMge of t'aptain 
Thomas. When wc saw him arrayed in hih beautitui tiveij,f 
George, the scholar, and I thought fortune must uokitid anti 
indiscriminating ; but, looking backward, both of o« m«#,f < tin* 
foss that, like fools, we knew not what was good for ua. K>r- 
tune had reserved us for other work, but before we ithoukl be 
called we were fated to be tried a little more. 

‘Time teaches ua that oft One Higher, 

Unasked, a happier iot hrstowa 
Than if each blighted dream’a desire 
Had blossomed as the rose.' 

IBaiSiey was the next to leave. Toomia, the calculator, found 
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with ttu‘ VMtiU'li-y oi tht' iifii^UhiuulttxuI; andr 
lijuUj, (uMitK**, tlu' .M'holar, was daiiirtl by an uucK' Lo be 
{>rt‘|Mied f<tr iht* 

\Vht‘n, tu 1850, tlu* time eainm for KranaVs annual visit to 
his frh'iMls at Alukl, In* appointod me ht^ deputy over the 
si'hool. On the very timt day t>f his absence, a boy nanu'd 
David, tny espeeitd bi'lr noire on the play-grountl, and whose 
fn<ih’e<‘ Wtis a souret* of tumble K* mo, thought fit to quCvStion 
my titnesa fot the j>oht, and persisted in noisy demonstrations 
against my authority. For a while the serious nature of a 
eonllict with one who hnd often pro'i'ed himself my superior 
in strength restrainetl me from noticing his breach of order. 
The sharp-witted hoys of tlte first class observed this reluc- 
timee, ami rightly acciamtod fi)r it. 'I’hey also soon became 
insolentlj* boislenms, tind I had to cry ‘Silence!' as imperi- 
tnisly ,ts pnsMhIe. There was an in.slant'.s hush from hal>it at 
the wt*rd, but, overctiming their livsi fear, tind prompted l)y 
nihclu’t'vous IKivid, live Im/./, was leMimed, and soon became, 
intoler.dde. 

I Munle up in fumt of D.ivmI, and ordered him to take his 
htand *it the Dunee'.s corner, which he Me(jrnfully <leclincd at 
once, lie darftl me to compel him, mid added biting words 
about my puny stfength and iitipudcmce. Instinctively, the 
school h*U that an exciting struggle was impending, and sus- 
pended iheir re.alessnesfl. I was foa'cd to accept David's 
chtilfeugo, but when his sinewy arms embraced mtj I would 
giadlv ii.ive comprdhiiawl with him had my pride permitted, 
for the iinlM’ntling rigidity of his stiff back was terrifying to 
thuik of, \Vc contended breathle.ssly for some time, but, 
UaaUy, I hitceceded in kicking his stubborn pins from under 
hmt, and he fell heavily undermost. In a few seconds I rode in 
triumph over his prostrate form, and demanded his submis- 
wmt, which hc‘sullc'nly refu.sed. Dicky, more friendly than the 
others, c,ame forwartl at Uie call with a woollen muffler, and 
with bis assistance I made David aiplive, and after binding 
the tense arms cemducted him to the opprobrious corner, 
where he was left to meditaU*, with two others similarly 
guilty. From the hour when the heroic whelp, Daiml, was 
subdued, my authority was undisi>uted. Often since have I 
learned how necessary is the application of force for the estab- 
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lishmcnt 6f order. There (‘tjmi*;! a tiiiu- w tii u {de.tdiiim «•. of no 
avail. • 

Not many weeks after Eraneii. had Mold, 

an event occurretl \vhi(‘h had a helinm iidtia f(» r oj» Hh'. 
But for the stupid and 5 »ruUl mviu- wfiUh !u.*uvhf i» ahaif. 
I might eventually have ln'en appreiifhid P* •■*‘<110 {raifi' t*r 
another, and would have mildewed in W.ih '-. h«i ium*. with 
some knowledge of my dij.|>ositio«, I leipiiir venat lauw 
break away from associathms. I'liknown it* m\-x lt, am! titi« 
perceived by anyone else, I hud arnvtHl at the p.ii!in< of the 
ways. Unconsciously I had amtr.wtitl idea!- aUait iligniiy, 
and the promise of manlwKHl was numife'^t In the Itrj.f buds of 
pride, courage, and resolution ; htif mir m ht>ol-m,>'.frr, ex{K«<ieii 
to moods of savage temper, and atbiti.iry horn habit, had 
failed to notice the change. 

In May, 1856, a new deal table h.vt Iweti mdrtril for the 
school, and some heedle,i« urchin hatl deiitetl il* mrUtf by 
standing on It, which wi provoked Krand'* that he fell into a 
furious rage, and uttered fcrrlfK* thteut*i with the u»r of urn- 
resolved on massacre. lie wiretl a binh ttUieh. un \, i. intd 
not been bloodied, and, slrhling furimi'sU up fu thi* hint t hew, 
he demanded to know the culprit. It wu«* u*(pic^tt«*u th.it 
most of us would have jircferred tt> mt^wet t*ti,iii;ht otf ; but 
we were all absolutely ignttnmt ihai any daniUKt' li*itl l«ee« 
made, and probably tin* attlht*r of it wn*> npiatly nnuaurc t*f 
it. No one could remember t«» lum* ncch anyone Atuiuhng *«» 
the table, and in what <Uhcr tmutner mfr*- dent'. h,iil Wn 
impressed in the soft deal wihkI wu.h inexplit .ibb* We .ib 
answered accordingly. 

‘Very well, then,’ said he, 'the cntin> dajw will Ik* I!«»kk ’*4 
and, if confession is not made, 1 will proct'w! with the ttctonll, 
and afterwards with the third. Unbutton.' 

He commenced at the foot of the dans, ami thm- «.,!.* the 
usual yelling, and writhing, and shedding of showers of lesiw. 
One or two of David’s oaken fibre aubmtttw! to the tat era ting 
strokes with a silent squirm or two, and now it was fast ap- 
proadu^ my turn; but instead of the old timitlity am} othn- 
^mptOTss of terror, I felt myself hardening for nwihtancc. 
He stood before me vindictively glaring, hl» sptKrtacles oi- 
tensifying the gleam of his eyes. 
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HIow is this?’ he cried savagely. 'Not ready yet? Strip, 
sir, this minute; I mean to stop this abominable and bare- 
faced lying.' 

‘ 1 did not lie, sir. I know nothing of it.’ 

‘Silence, sir. Down with your clothes.’ 

‘Never again,’ I shoutotl, marvelling at my own audacity. 

The words had scarcely escaped me ere I found myself 
swung upward into the air by the collar of my jacket, and 
flung into a nerveless heap on the bench. Then the passionate 
brute pummelled me in the stomach until I fell backward, 
gasping for breath. Again I was lifted, and dashed on the 
bench with a shock that almost broke my spine. What little 
sense was left in me after these repeated shocks made me 
aware that I was smitten on the cheeks, right and left, and 
that 550011 nothing would be left of me but a mass of shattered 
nerves and bruised musdes. 

Recovering my breath, finally, from tlu* pounding in the 
stomach, I aimed a vigorous kiek at iht' ennd Master as he 
stooped to me, and, by ehanee, the boo((‘d foot smashed his 
glas.sea, and almost blinded him with their splinters. Starling 
haekwarrl with the oxerinnutiag pain, he eontrived to stumble 
over a Ixmch, {uul the back of his heail strude the stone floor; 
but, as ho wavS in the act of falling, I had bounded (t) my feik, 
and pnssessc'd myself of his blackthorn. Armed with this, I 
ruahtsl at the prostrate form, and struek him at random over 
his body, until I was called to a sense of what I wavS doing by 
the stirlesa way h# received the thrashing. 

I was exceedingly puzzled what to do now. My rage had 
vanished, and, instead of triumph, there came a feeling that, 
perhaps, I ought to have endured, instead of resisting. Some 
%ie suggested that h(' had better be carried to his study, and 
w<‘. accordingly dragged him along the floor to the Master’s 
private room, and I remember well how some of tlie infants 
in the fourth room commenced to howl with unreasoning 
terror. 

After the door had been closed on him, a dead silence, com- 
paratively, followed. My wits were engaged in unravelling a 
way out of the curious dilemma in which I found mySblf. The 
overthrow of the Master before the school appeared to indi- 
cate a new state of things. Having successfully resisted once, 
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it in\olvt'<Ki Mintimuit »«' t taiui. t>«j t*u* lii* 

huhiniUitij? aKMin. M\ tiitml Mm * .1 1 .» m » vh* 1 iM 

kiu'wwhat w.tsttthapiu'it. \\a ihi Mt.tinU m! Ih? 
Siunm'htion chanutii th« wIihI* a pKi i>i uu iJ.m Mv 

heart began lu 1 km l, .I" in\ uiiaMa ttf*'in‘'i»na* * 1 1 j « 
conhoquenmof live out t.m«'t»‘a«tij»*uK ..ual I w , t > im )»,{ 
to listen to tho piomptingj. ol th ii \v« h *m}i{ 

I assenteil to hi.s pn^po-vil, hut, hi 4 , I nt a l«*v i»» im«i dtit 
the condition of tho Mastei, am! tolu vi<l h» th it ho 
was bathing his face. 

Mose and I instantly loft tho for tin nsjhh 

purpose of washing tho hlmu! lu>m luv I m , I »tt. < . 1 1 h t. 
we climbed over tho gaitiou-wall and «bt'|»p»d umm t » 
field, and thouci* ha^toiud thoMigh ih* loJi M»ni ui ih* I'ml. 
fari direction, as though putaiul In hl"**ilh"tiM«f 

This, tlion, was the result «f tho hillv and t\iam*\ »»( I t,tu 
cIs. Boys are curious croaturoj., iunmont » » angt I .. piMUfj 
princes, spirited as heroes, \ain us {kmusIo. •.»uhU»m an 
donkeys, silly ns colls, and onuuiouat un giih Hu hudihuo 
reason is so young and temier (hat it Isuhaidt touinriit nuh 
composite creatures, Muih mav Ih' d*‘m' ntih kitidm u 
much may he dmie with lioiitnidnit jo tw*. hui umh-Mr^nl 
cruelty is almost .siue to itiin tin lu. • 

We ran Jiway with a boumllt'SH 1« Ih f th,it lwn**iHl the nalh 
lay the peopled South that was mm Im Ihavoti r«*i ttatipuir’o^. 
The singinK hinls, the lolliug uMihot, th« tid» » 
intercourse, (he family Kroup*., thi hapjn htaith , tlu-''«mhttK 
welcorpo of our kiml, all Uy lunoml tho gvtio',, anti (!««**• »f 
fled to meet, with the intunTiat; »»f kitls. 
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W HATEVER innocent trubt I may have entertained, 
that beyond the walled domain of the Union Ilouse 
I yhould meet with glad friends, was doomed to an 
early disappointment. I had often dreamed of a world that 
was next to Heaven for happiness. Many a long summer 
e\-ening I had spent looking out of our windows upon the 
radiaiU vah'of Clwyd, and the distant linos of hills which rose 
beyond leafy Cofn, (*xd(ing my iinagiualiou by the recital to 
myself <if fanciful dt'lighls, which I lK>li('vt'd 1 o cxisl beyond 
the fur hoii/on. 'Plu' tides of humanity, as tiny swept gaily 
over the highnuid in \iew <»f onr gales, had seemed very 
beautiful and happy; but, tit the first eonliU't with lli(‘ highly 
privileged peojde whom we met on the tiinipikts they did not 
uijpeur so griU'tuus to me. Whether they rolled-by in esu'riageS, 
or Silt <in 1111*“ I’oaeh, enjoyt'il the air at th(‘ eolUige-door, or 
.smashed stune.s b^ the road-sKli*, drove swift gigs, or trampcfl 
afo(»L like ourselves, all alike were harsh and forbidding. Even 
lad.s of our own age and frocked children assailed u.s with 
scorn ami abu.se. 

It imprc.ssod itstflf on me thatwc were outcasts. We wore 
the Workhouse livery, and this revealed the spherewe belonged 
to, to all who met us. Beings in that garb had no business on 
Jj|ho public road ! Wc were clearly trespassers. What witli the 
guilty feeling of having absconded, and outraging the public 
sense by our appearance in .scones where wc were undoubted 
aliens, wc began to feel exceedingly uncomfortable, and shrank 
from the view of every one. 

As night approached, other anxieties troubled us sorely. 
Where should we sleep? H«>w should wc subsist? We could 
not remain always in hiding. The .sun was about sett^g when 
we came across a disused lime-kiln. We crept through the 
arch into the open bowl-like interior. By cuddling together, 
we could just find room in the bottom to sleep ; but, as it was 
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still duyligltt. **iir t^n*’ ^vfi >iir <<}«r}t>it^ «»( 

the arch hy the {ws ii • ^ 1*^ » ’) 't’ * ’ * * . j u » 

Wt‘ ihfrcf«»rt‘ luul tt» h.ui ♦«» ih /<h . > t i » i, fi u«.»,| tht 

tUrkncik^ came, iw‘li««* Mu M»«n t ‘i*» I * i ti i <* f)t 

this aw'kwtinl {HiMtH'tj H* » ufi‘1 ihstli ( 

Our liftihi* luhul with latiaiu, i<'‘i | ^ 

In ai){)Ut <ut ht»iit, prehthH, n W'k It * ' ti ‘ if »«» 

a nwxxi, what a tu tt.ul * Mtei «!/ ! i < tt>i«tar#«( 

Nothing of what I had *><1 n th“» M»h th* tt ti.h • t* vi-i, 
was real. I had Inn-n all the Uns- iltt icui . h r , » »V* n i<it* 
seriously facts which hatl l<f^ n i!»‘l w 1 1* n, ()»r 

our childish minds. I he w**ihl w t m S'- *> id. av 1 hinl. 

and all grown-up people wet* h »r It in »tt^ tt»n * onl old 

women, my head h.td Iwcti » t tnirn d wtth { t 
I had bcctimc a believet to omen *. .iMv.nn« , o> 1 h n«h' 
ism, transmitted to me ht f««»h4t {»r,i .an»« l«»m .uo r »n»»»s>d 
ancestors, until the clear bI«im» «*f mv wind hid l*«en bturml. 
and, as the daikueis settletf over me. wemoto *4 iti »jH i tut 
inhaUilantoi came trtKipInu to ihi miilof I fiotiMl t »m 
images of tluwe lieings who haunt tin dot. whin tmt,ii udetl 
by lock and holt. 'I hroiigh the top .md tnl* o| ih* Ldn, we 
were open to their aHH.iHlts I Is-t ame m u«n»tv srati htiil, and, 
the more I siminctl iny ete*. the moir I tamiol { ludd w 
flaming intps acting a teaHi-Un ibutiomtinr of nuhii thue 
or twic«‘ I thought I felt the whig of yho.il^ wnigi, and my 
terror caused a h*eling of sutfis.itiort lh» oidv wdr ihnu tn 
do was to talk, tidl htorii”* to cat h othi r,* th it the a» > nr .id 
spirits might know we wore awake ntid hath •>. i luitimud 
awake by tliis method until the sky l»eg m to U hue the 
advancing dawn, when I softly dio{)t>i*d w«o dicp, and jwj 
passed the most uneasy night I rrmetnlwf. 

With the sunrise, we rose, stiff ami hungry, to tewtiie uii 
flight. By preference, we clung to the lanes, as luiitg the ♦ th it 
for fugitives who wore the parinh uniform ; but, near t ‘orwcii, 
our aching vitals compelied us to brave the publicity of the pike 
t^ad. Wo halted, at last, before a stone t'ottage, at the door 
of which a stout and motherly old wi iman ntooped over a « a^h . 
tuh fesong on a three-legged stool. Her ftillwl cap Ii>oIohI 
vary white and clean. A flaxen-haiml liaby rat astride of the 
dootvsUl, bating a tom-tom with a piece of cbina-waits t.>ttr 
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desperately famished state overcame our shyness, and we 
asked ftJr u i»iece of l)read. The woman braced herself ui), 
and, }^ivin(^ us a compassionate look, said, ‘You seem poorly, 
children. Surely you dtm't belong to these parts?’ 

'No, ma’am, we belong to St. Asaph.’ 

'Oh, yes. You are from titc Workhouse.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

She inviteil us cordially to enter, and, opening a cupboard 
that was under the stairs, drew out a loaf. She cut olf thick 
slices, smeared tlrem with butter and treacle, and, filling two 
large mugs with buttermilk, set them before us, and bade us 
‘eat and welcome,' 

After such kindness it was not difficult to win our confi- 
dence. I well remember how the homely clock, with its face 
crowned at the top with staring red ilowens, ticked loudly 
during the pauses of our narrative, anti how the minute-hand 
ilung itself ivcklesisly round the dial; how, near the door, ihe 
wasli-tub became covered with a stnim as the soai>-bul)bles 
esplodeil tmi‘ by one-; how the good wmuun suckled hi'r babe 
to sleep, (w we talked. Tliectiloured picture of that cottage 
staiul.H out unfading in my memory, de.spiie tins varied accu- 
mulations of'so many years. 

Having been strengthened by food, and comforted with 
friendly advice, we decided it would be best to push on 
towards Denbigh. Night overtook us, and we sought the lee 
of a haystack in a field, too tired to fear ghosts; and, early 
next day, drew nefcr the castlc<l town we both loved so well. 

We reached the foot of High Street, and looked with envy 
at the shop-boys. We could not help peeping at the bright 
|hop-windows which exposed such varied wealth, and admir- 
ing those singularly-favoured people, who were able to dis- 
pense such assortments of luxuries among their friends. 

Beyond the market-place Mose led the way up a narrow 
lane leading towards Castle Green, and, shortly, turned in 
into a dingy stone house near a bakery. After mounting some 
steps wc were confronted by a woman who, as soon as she 
rested her eyes upon my companion, lifted her hand^up, and 
cried out in affectionate Welsh, — 

'Why bless their little hearts ! How tired they look ! Come 
in, dears, both of you !’ 
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When Miwi* crosM'ti ihe tliti h**l*l }i<< u t i/»f uiih .i 
KUJUuHuft kiss, nml t»(‘t .um* thi'iilijn I *<1 it.jtin'i unh (irttMti 

He was in ihi mtt uttl i<n mit, 

tm iho hiU'k, hh hail wa* hi//lMl li\ iiitiiittti . aiut I 
km*w iu>l wiu’thiT tin* iUHih«*i wa, uttt'ni*, * » lu i«iii 

tt'ars pouRsl Dver i«nuh‘"i, in »tieanw. th* inu,i 

lave was not withmit its on «i»', loi I J* homI ho« ,t 
mother should behave tt> tu'r Im»v. 

A glow of eoiutort wanned our h* ai tn •i> du* bn ah d tibout 
the kitchen, intent ujion untiMiai ho-plialnt. Sh< t«h»\id 
us of our caps, dusti‘<l a jmlishetl i haii t«*r < ,u li <a tM w ith h* t 
apron, and sot them in the sniiij in>,h oanei ■, tnujiuit; and 
weeping alternately, and sendini; ua\« . <d « niotton (.itierine. 
over us out of sheer sjiupath). Jshe botUMl o* talk, bnl u . 
minded herself, l>y starts, ot uui nt-t ( s ,if«( ticking u » mde 
at her atiU-rcproiU'hea, her hurtled attempt f»* nalt b the ftn^l 
from the. shelves td her dresser, and hei ev idem M«H nin m I** Ih’ 
bountiful. She, fitiully, nn.inged a table, and, fnati a new i m 
loaf, cut out generuu.s lueadtlis, on uh'n h she iltepjs tt » n* h . 
of black treacle, and piessed them »»!*» um hand' \ti»» 
piling other lavishly' butteietl slues on a plate m »« bv, ihr 
boiling water was poured tiver the f<,», and not »iintd he h id 
seen us well engaged on her bounties did he sknkut hti 
haste. Then, bringing a highdiaeked th.«h lietwivn tis, '.he 
laid one haml on the other in her lap, ami extialnied, 

'Dear heart alive, how >ou h.t\e gfown, Mo-w. in> tad * it 
makes my heart thump to we you so in«utitui and «!t\ei. 
looking. Are not you very clever now f And don’t >ou kitovi. 
just everything, writing and ciphering, and all that, >ou 
know? But what is the matter, children j* How e* it >ou 1 i.h^ 
come to Denbigh? Have you been sent on eiraiuh, i*r have 
you run away? Don’t be bashful, hut tell me tfuly.’ 

When Mose had related the incidenta which brought alsmi 
our sudden departure from Su Asaph, a lo<»k of anxiety tanns 
across her face. Then she asked who I was. 

I announced, ‘1 am the grandson uf Most's Parry, <»f the 
Castle, on my mother’s aide, and of John Rowlands, of LIys, 
dft my mher's side.’ 

gravely, nodding her head up mut 
'I knew them both well, for when your gnandhtther, 
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Parry, was rich atul lived at Plus ihm»t, I was a servant 
j^irl in his set vice. That was .i uraml time for him. I luive seen 
as many as forty people sit at the old man's table; the family, 
si'rvants, and farm-Iiauda all together, Tlu‘ family sat tit one 
end. Then eama tin* bij* salt-cellar, aiul below it tin* servants 
t)f the house and work-people were ran} 2 [ed on the two sitU's. 
A fine houseful w(‘ had always, too, and a liner family could 
not be seen in the Vale of Clwyil. Let me see ; there was 
John, the eldest son, Moses, and Thomas, and there were 
tiio daughters, Mary, Maria, and a young girl called Eliza- 
beth, Which of these was your mother? Not Mary, I war- 
rant.’ 

‘My mother's name is Elizabeth,' I replied. 

‘So! I think I nmiember something about her, and your 
father wa.s the elde.Mt son of John Rowlands, of Llys ! Well, I 
wonder! It .seems stnmge now htjw we losi; count of jieople 
whom at one lime in our young days vio knew w<‘U. Ami old 
John Ktiwlatids is your grandfather! Dear heart alive! 

'I remember (he burial of the old man, Mos<s Parry, vtn-y 
well, lie tiled siiddt'uly in a Held. I was at the funeral, and 
saw him buried at Whitt'hurch. It wtis my duty, you kiutw, 
and a ilne fwtieral it wa.s, too. Poor old man! It was a great 
cotue-tlown in tlu‘ world from the givat house tU I’las iiig«)t 
t<j that Htllu cottage at (lui Ctuntle. Did you think of gc»ing to 
see old John Rowlands?’ 

‘Yes, 1 Uiought of him, and of Undo Mosc.s and Thomas, 
and of my couaiiuMoscs Owen, who keeps a school at llryn- 
ford, near Holywell.’ 

‘Well, I don’t wish to di.scouragc you ; but those who know 
John Rowlands would tell you there was little hope of help 
"from him. However, the LIys is not above a gowl hour’s 
walk, and you could sec him first. It might turn out better 
than we expect.’ 

'Why, is he so poor, then?* 

‘Poor I Oh no, John Rowlands is rich enough. lie has two 
big farms, and is a very jirosperous man, but he is severe, 
cross, and bitter. His eldest son, John, who, I suppose, was 
your father, dtetl many years ago, thirteen or fourlcFli years, I 
should think. 7'hinv are two daiighlers living with him, and 
they might be kind to you. No, it will h(! no harm U) try the 
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old man, Ht* will not eat you, anywa^, *tntt *Httiu‘thifv nu)»t 
be clone for you.’ 

From ihisi i^ootl wonuui I rf<t'i\t*il nnue iuti«tituiu<n tiUt- 
ing to my family than 1 luul e\t*i htat*l jn» li ha*, 

remuined frosher in luy nu-uun y than « vent , «*t 1 1 ,t wtfk \t 
a later period I tpK'f>t hnu'd Aunt M.uia, “t I u(M!it 

these maltert., and she eontirnuHl theii at i ui.u \ . 

The next nuuning, after a reffe-*ltinij ri ,f. I “et »*ui fnr 
the Llys, Llanrhnidr. I have but a taint rtvullu tioitMl ii + ,iip. 
pearance, though I remember a big tarm*>anl, and fat *hHi*k* 
homes, pigs, Ciickling gtv.se, suid ftAtls, My mimi was I<h» 
much prooccupieil with the inmge ot :t severe ami Mtur t»hl 
man, .said to bo my falher’.s fathei, tt* lake note of butldtUK*. 
and seeiiery. 

Nothing is clear to me but tlu* inlenlew, and the npfvar* 
ani'e of two figures, my grandfather luul mywdf. It in umie 
unforgettable. 

I see myaeU standing in the kitchen td the I hs, tap m 
hand, facing a stern-looking, |»mk*n»tnple\N)n*d.i.dhrrsiMMt, 
old gentleman, in a bnavnisli taut, knee binnhe •. .itwl fihiidi 
grey stockings. lie is hitting at e,i*rt‘ on a wootlen wMtr, tin* 
back of which rises several tin lies higher than bi« head, and 
he is smoking .1 lottg ela>' pi{H‘. ' 

I remember that he stsketl who I wan, and what I wanted, 
in a lazy, indifferent wmv, .md th.it he nevi r ceaMsl sinoking 
while he heard me, and th.it, when 1 toiieluded, he imik his 
pipe from his mouth, reversed it, and with the niouth pitve 
pointing to tlie door, he said, *Ver>' well. Von tan go fsak 
the same way you came. I can do nothing fur >t»u, niul have 
nothing to give you.' 

The words were few ; the action was simple. I have forgottew 
a million of things, probably, but there ate some few pietHtes 
and some few phrases that one can never forget. 'Hie tnsulent. 
cold-blooded manner impressed thorn on my memory^ and it 
I have recalled the scene once, it has been recalled a Utousami 
times. 

f 1 was back with Mosc before noon, and his mother said, 
'Oh, wellf I see how it is. You have failed. The hard-hearted 
old man would not receive you/ 

In the afternoon, I paid a visit to Uncle Moses, who was 
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lUrtv a prosju't-uHh buichfr. Rixcn-haiml Kitty, whcwo aj)- 
fti'.Uiiiu t‘ in tlu* tliiu tinu' \v!iou I was an intant had ('anst'tl my 
t'^vpalMnu tu»m thi' huiisn of my Krandfaihcr, rocidvod mo with 
rtsi*i\«'. I'hoy ino a moal; hut mairiod pouplt', with a 
hmisotul of (4i|divu, dtt not oaie t<» ho trouhlod with tho visits* 
uf poor lolatums, atul flu* ineaniag conveyed by tlioir nuinnor 
was luu tllHicnlt to iutoiprot. 

I next visited tho '(ioldon Lion,’ kept by Undo Thomas; 
but hero also, tlio house was full; and early on the fullowins 
mf>minn I was on my way to Uiynford, to interview Moses 
Owen, tho sehool-inastor. 

Brynford is a hamlot situate in the midst of a moory waste, 
about half an hour from Holywell, and about five minutes’ 
walk from Denbigh. The district is mostly Riven up to Icad- 
miniiiR. 1 stopped in front of a now National Hchoolhouse, 
and the m,vsh'r's rosiilotu’i*. Rty ciuisiu was my last cluinco. 
If ho rotusoil his aid, my fato must ui'oossaiily bi* that of a 
ymiuK vait.iboud, foi Wales is a pour ct)imlty for (ho homoloss 
and ftioutllo .. 

I was aduiitfi'd by u buxom woman of decided temiter, 
who'U* Utst \iow of mo was with un ill-coneoalod fiown. Hut 
ns I retiurstid to see Mr. Owen, tho school-niiiHlor, she iu- 
vitetl uu* in, ttaaihiR ruuously at the. slraiiRe Rurb of what 
who totkk to hi* a now pupil. 

On lu'inR shown to the {wvrUntr, a tall, severe, ascetic young 
ttum of twonly-two or twenty-three years demanded my 
businesM. As he Ustenetl to me, an aniiused smile came to his 
face, uiul. when I hatl omdudecl, he reassumecl his pedagogic 
severity, atid eross-exaniined me in my studies. Though he 
gavi* mo si‘Voral haril qiu*stion.s which I was unable to aaswer, 
he iifipearetl pleaseil, and finally agreed to employ me as 
pupil-te.icher ’ - iiayment to be in dothing, board, and lodg- 
ing* 

‘But I cannot take you as you arc. You will have to go 
to my mother’s at Tremcirchion, who will see that you are 
properly ctpiippetl for our school with decent clothing, and 
in about a month you can return to me and prove v^liat you 
an* worth.’ 

Thus I entered on my first stage in the world. 

Within three hours, on the following day, I entered the 
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HtraKgUajj ami annetu villatif uf Tt< iiuiu liinn. It !»« '. Mat 
teml ulouu a hillhiilo, ulirntt tUu t- mih . tn*iu ''t A -n.h, 
four frt>m nonhiuh. lu a ifiunti* ritiii- it . Ittmthlr lutimlt! . 
had been foutitraiiiod tu ImlKI flu u i.ibm . <<a ilu - kv aa a«' 
at tho oiitskiils tif tub e,'.tat**i aiui tai latm . bat tiliuiiatrU 
their cabins had been ivjilaml b\ Xilraiwinl tr.it aiuI 
analc-honaeortwa, unUustHanvt'U''lt. im tht* sdtM.t pc.Hant 
necessaries were added, *\linut tiu* Xllih (‘I'tittiij, a smaH 
church was built, and a 'CitMl's Acre' attatb'^l t«» it. which 
was planted with yew for the i»n»teflio!i ol tht* ttuittlin^ from 
the gales,* and the whole was Mitioniut<‘d by a wall. I«iter 
on, when tlie appearanet* *if Wesley h.ui di.tiiitutt th«* liti* 
gious and discontented VVelsh iKUstntiv, a truiph* tif 
rose up. 

Beyond the village, ami after <}eM'»iufin*{ the hill .ide .dK»iit 
a mile, [tast fu'Kit’ves, and the leafy wtHHl-' ot lir\nl>» H.t Hall, 
I came to tiie fotJt of the hill, uml at .1 few >.ml. ftotti the 
road-sido stood the inn, grtieeiy.shi»jt,jmd f.um Iwum- kiuiwn 
as Ffynmm Beuttn, St. BeumiV Spiimc, »« Well, 

At the back of thehouM* lait it uaiiow vaih v vvhtth term 
inaUul in Ihef'ruiK Kuwr (Hre.tt Ktuk) boar the luuit wa*ia 
lodge and gate, lemling to Bty'itln'lla Wi-H hidden hv a 
tall, rook-haunted wooil. 'I’he gieal lu»l«M*^VJt•^ i*i«e m » itplnl 
by Mrs. Thrale, Dr. JtiUnwm's friend. 

Tromeireluon, literally ir.msUitwl, twate* the MiiUU*n\ 
Town, and was so named from a eimvent whi« h hUh*J in iti 
vicinity, and was supimsod to !«• the rt^uge Hiom.ii by St. 
Winifred, when she retired with a ('om{>anv of virgin.* alter 
her revivification by gotxl St. Ikuno at llulywelt. t’umjhtml 
with the famous spring of St. Winifred’s at Holywell, tkit of 
St. Bcuno is a modest affair, and boasts of no virtues Ix-yond 
purity and sweetness. The water is coHcctwl in a stone tank 
adjoining the house of Ffynnon Roumt, and is al(owt<ii to es- 
cape, for the benefit of the villagers, through the o^wn mouth 
of a rude representation of a human head, which is affixed in 
the front wall. 

The externals of Ffynnon Reuno favourably impressetl me. 
sign over the door informed the public that Mary (Jwen 

' the pwamble to the lait SlAtuto of Ktlwurd I, it i» nurr.,Uit Itutl y*‘w trtw w^tt 

thei purpoM. 
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krpi htnisf for tlu* of man and beast, ami 

sold iifatvries, tolutro, alt*, and .spirituous luiuor?., and, it 
inijilit have iUldeti, milk, and Imlfer, poidity, and hheep. As 
I walked ttrtvai'ds tin* door I prayed iiiwanlly that my aunt 
WituUl be as Kiaeiouh to rue as I believed thetrwner of tlieeosy 
establishrtrent tniKlU to lie. 

Shi; stood in the centre of her kitchen llonr, as I handetl her 
sou's letter to her. 'I'hi* r'oatents surprised anti untittyed her. 
Thtmgh there was no scorn in her reception of me, I yet felt 
instinclivoly that she would rather not have received the 
nows. The announcement was too sudden and precipitate to 
please a mtdhcr who, until now, had been a law to her favourite 
son. .She took her own time to expn*ss herself. She asked me 
how I had fountl her house, whether I was hungry and tired, 
quietly trbsc'rving mu the while. Shu set before me an abund- 
ance of clum'o food. Her i)atlens sigtialh'tl her movements 
in the pantry, dairy, .shop, and beer-<‘ellar j Itut I knew slw 
was thinking of lue, arul the letter from her son. Much time 
she came in to add sonu' ilUi t«> the lure she was si)n'a(Uin> bn- 
me, I felt her siMrehlng eye.s on mi*. 'I'his was art ominous 
lu'ginning, and made me livl subdued as I sat in Ihe .shadow 
of the ingle-mroU. 

Some neighbonys enmc in to quench tlieir thirst with my 
aunt’s brewingi and from my place I could not fail to hear 
«nateh(\s t)f the conversation, most of which rduled to mo. 
My aunt was relieving herself of her grievance, by whii'h t 
discovered that her sense of prudence had been ofTended by 
my cousin Mose.s’ msh net. 

‘At his age,' .she said, ‘to take upon himself tiie keep and 
education of a growing boy! He will be marrying himself 
shortly, and will have children enough of his own to bring up. 
Why should he bother himself about other people’s children? 
I say, “do what you can fur your own, and let other people 
do for their families the same.” I don’t like this whim of 
Miwes’ at all. In the first place, it is clisre.spcct to me, his 
mother, who has striven hard to c.stablish him in life; and, 
in the second place, it is extravagant, and ever;g penny 
that that boy will cost him must be a liws to the family that 
he will have to look after in the course of a few years,’ etc., 
etc. 
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Poor Aunt Murj'* nt.tiU‘ nu* ttcl nn.m .uul itrptrN'Ms) 

altl\etime,butI^mlt*r^tatulit.lU^w»\v. .s}^ hul 
instincts of econoiuy, ami tin* ralamitif’ \<. lis» h fi ul t lakm 
her father, ami rotlufetl Iih faiiufs t«»»m atllm >ue t** 
had tau^ht her wihtltmu hiorn thr^^i* tin uiii a i»t»» * *>H«' h.itl 
long ago leanu'tl thatmily thrift, fait ulation. an 1 * ‘'Utrnami-, 
can prevent tlm mttst launU tu'in tin lining ti* 

that poverty which leatlf. to the Nln* knevt, tint 

money meant much to ptMir Itilk, ami that the oniji w.n u* 
make money in her condititm til life was it» make the must of 
her resources, keep whatever sshe eoulU serajH* from the pti»- 
cecds of industry; and, acting <*n tho>e pitmipit •», .'♦lie wan an 
enemy to all imprudence and imping idcnce, wa.te and eX' 
travagance. As she could not invt»kf the law to liimler >ouu«; 
couples from the folly of early marriage, hhe *uu)d di'Hiwn 
Uiem, oven though they were her nearesi relafi\e >. and i 
them, unassisted, to bear the punishment due to the 
For motherw in her yxisiiwHi, she knew of no other v, 
andnecosaity loft no clume. The scrapa of ctimplamt wlmh 
I hoard enabled au' to inteiptet hei thougUta ami ai tioii > 
towards me henceforth. When 1 mw the Umv, nanow laie. 
dark with vexatioiw, and the way hhe jetket! «r tankard ot a 
plate from the table, or ihqiped vigoroudyittr dustei, I knew 
that I was at the boltom of her trouble. 

Her husband had died three jeara before, leavitiK her with 
the caro of four sons. As lier whis tippmat hiti mauhtwKl. her 
responsibility mcrcased. So far she hart done adim'rabl>. 
Edward, the oldest, wa-s a railway ofhcial .at Morley, where in 
lime his abilities must necessarily secure him promotion. 
Her second son, Mosca, had graduated with hunourM at <’ar* 
narvon College, and was now the teaciier of a N.ttional S« hmd 
at Brynford. Such a distinguished scholar, oiul one coiiHuni' 
ingly zealous in all that belonged to his profession, rotihl not 
fail to have a brilliant future. John, the third son, w«h a latl 
of eighteen, on the eve of entering the railway service, au a 
derk. David, the youngest, a lad of thirteen, was desrined 
his toother to assist her with the farm. 

Before I left Ffynnon Bcimo for school, f had abundant 
Opportunities to inform myself of the low estimate formed t»f 
me by the ndghboura. My aunt was so honest and candid 
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that aht' atimitttnl thfin fully inlt» h»*r nmlulfucy rt‘ 
uu<» au<i whih* tfu-\ tli.mk the 

UofUf-hrewnl ale, heely tu Jiiie auntluT their 

h»ns t>f uie, rej^aulle,*!*! wfitne e.uw luii'ht luvir. 

It was ihntunh these espeetally Hitith, tin* hKu k'.inith, 
ami John, the luileher - that I was iuftuinetl thivt I was 
the «oti tif Aunt Mary's yeuuRest slsler, win* had left her 
home early, f<»r service in Loiwlun, ami had thereby t*iie%- 
tjusly offetuled her family. In strayinj; to larndtin, in spite ijf 
family attvice, my mtuher had committed a t'tipitul ottence. 
She ha<l, moreover, become the ntothcr of three children, 
and had thereby shown herself t«» be a graceless and thrift loss 
creature. 

‘Now,’ bciid tht*y, (iirnliig to me, ‘you will know what to 
expect If you nlToml your aunt. With us the rule is “every 
hunviy for itself, and (Ind foi us all." Mis. Owen i. a vetv 
woman, but .shi* will sf.md no non, ease. ^’<nI rhm'l 
belonj? to her, and you will be luttK'd out ol the house (he 
minute jou fotKet yoniselt. So look out, my bo\.' 

A ytuniK liove.muul beexpeeteil topeneliate into the sei’iet 
motives of his eldets, but, though his undei standing m.iy be 
dtiU, the eouspt.int iteration of liiut.s will not fail in the etnl to 
sharpen his iulelUitenee. 'I'hus it was that I came tfi perceivt* 
that my etmdition luui not beeti betteretl much by my abrupt 
exit front St, Asaph. If in one I had aulfered physical «Iav<‘ry, 
I Wits now about to aufTur moral slavery. I say it in no resent- 
ful sense, hut as a fact. I saw that I was to be subject to un 
anxioiw woman's lt‘mi)er, who.se peUilance would not 1«‘ con- 
trolled by any tenderness for me. She was the undisputed 
mi»lres,s of her household, and those who were of it could only 
remain with her by uncomplaining submissiveness. This 
feeling of dependence on other people’.s favour, and the sense 
that my cotwlition was never to be other than the singer of 
their virtues, greatly troubled me at time.s. 

There are some, by nature jiroud, who ptitienl in all elw, demand 
hut this: 

To love and fie beloved, with gentleness; ;ind being acorned, 

What wonder if they die, some living death 1 — ftHKi.i,r,v? 

To her own children, Aunt Mary w.ns the best of mothers. 
Had I received but a tithe <»f her afTedion, I fi'ur lluit, like 
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{Ui ,ihM jt.irtiiil t<i Ui:t tttli, I t.hituht lu\t' luMittn ton hniitif 

luviuH ever tt« le.ue. As Mtvul I I \(,f 
served uuuL fnr fui ti luen* '>tt»K', Imt ii«' If id tioi ut 

leroal enoujih tn me tu sludv iiJ\ di mi t*. 

thill the sileut lK»y with u snuiewh.it dm,\'id !» “L ttudd hr m 
touchod by emotion. What I inijthf hair tni omt with i;ia 
cions treatment her yonn}*i-sl son het.ime. ile dun(« 

to his mothcr'.s hearth, anti evtmtnall) thr tiaimht* r 

of Jones, of Ilurbhis, l)y whom he lunl a tarije f.imiK . \lt his 
life he remained profoundly ijjmtrant that U*>t'nd hi*'- natal 
nook the universe pulaeil deep anti stioim, hut, as the siivin,t: 
is, 'ilome-keepinjt youth hath ever homelv wits,’ ,nui jjain 
and hont)ur are not for those who eliiu; t" th* it fiteside. 

Throufthout the working wtek Antti Maiy'> la* e iM-ttavetl 
the fretfuluesa otraskmed by her many >l»e \v,«s a 

vcrUable sperimen of the Martha type, anti, lotoidhtj,: t<»hei 
nature, all her LhouKlits were bent u}ntn itnltisttv atul ift 
proceeds. She tottk Khtomy views t»f In t hnani ud atf.dr**. ,u»l 
was prone to be in ill liumttttr, whith wa'« venteil in »'.«\ihk 
diaaRreeuble IhingH to her servaut.s. The tlamp hollow in 
which her hoiiHe .stood, betwisni a hnstk anti a well. hilh. and 
deep wo(k1.s, probiibly was neeountable for nunK ot the*, I h r 
face was thin ant! .sharp, unil .sliowetl ti,» of b.ul health, as 
well a.s of anxiety. 'I’he ((uerultitts voiee ;tnd fitijnerii sitthinK 
proved that she .suffered iti btsly suwl thoUKht. Unt on Suiul.rv 
she wa.s a model of projuieij' and deiotum, .md a heattttbd 
motherlincHS of ton shf)ne in her eyes, atttl not u ttaretd anxiety 
could be seen in her face, 'Fhe next day, htiwxwn, shr* would 
be transformed. The mind which govcrntsl the estate re- 
covered all its alertness. It Bcemed as if the .Sabbath <'ap and 
silk dress had some sedative influence on her, for « hen they 
were put away in lavender, and the Monday gt»wn laid l»ncii 
put on, she resumed her asperity. Like a stem general nlsatt 
to commence battle, she issued her orders to IMvid alanifr 
matters connected with the farm. No detail of byn* or barn, 
seed or stock, field or fold, was omitted. Davitl rt'peuted them 
to me, ai^d I conveyed them to I )obbin, tlie {Kmy, Hrindie, the 
cow, and her patient sisters, and to I*ryn, the terrier. 

From Monday’s early breakfast to the Saturday tea, every 
creature at Ffynnon Beano understood the perempt*»ry law 
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th.it fiuU u.t.i tn vviirk. Out hitii! via* uu4iiit(<i, au<l <4 .-tii 
jivtuu tituUty. Ntvi'i Mifuu h.ivr I t.i'.li'ti .Mu h duiiu' btuad. 
ui‘ -.tH h -vU ours* jiu'.u, aiul tiu* Suiulay iliitnur was uusurp.ish- 
al)l«*. If ttiy tumt vxpt’Cti'tl u.s to lalnuir for hor with all our 
no onu nniltl lompUin ol liuiu^ .st.uvotl, or huiiin iH- 
fni. What labour rotihl ii Muall, ij*noriint boy for such 
iKiimtii'S,'* 1 triuimotl hi'<ln;<‘!»» attfiulod tht* shwp, clfaretl the 
byre, fetl the stock, swept the farm-yard, cut and ^stacked 
fuel, drove Dobbin to Rhyl station for coal, or to Denbigh 
ftir beer, or to Moc*tyn for growrica — the odd jobs that may 
l>e rlone on a farm are innumerable. 

Jams the maid, was not averse to profiting by my help in 
churning, or milking, or preiiaring tlie oven for the week's 
baking, David, though u year younger than I was, used me 
as his fag. I'tont him I learmnl how It) mow, i)lough, and .sow, 
to lirivts ritlc, .shear sheep, anti mix pig-swill. I eamt* to love 
the faim, its odiuir of Uine autl sweet fodder, the humours of 
the catlh' amt shts'p, aitd, thotigh tdteu oppvi'ssctl by llu' senst' 
that I was the one unlovetl cieature at Kfynuou Ucuno, my 
tlays were mil altogether uulmppv'. 

At the end of u month, my scliool-outlif was remly, ami 
David and 1 were driven by my aunt in her grei*n sluuuiry to 
Hrynfortl. ^ 

,^'htKil-Ufe commi'acofl the next tlay, and I was duly ap- 
polntal monitor of the second class. In aome aubjccts, a few 
of the heatl boys of the National Hehool were more advanced 
than I was, but in history, geography, and composition I was 
superior. 

The school dosed at four o’clock, and from tea-time till our 
ftupfier of {jorridge and milk • - w'hich Mo.sps Owen affected, 
from his belief in tlie bone-making properties of oatmeal — 
was ready, I was kept indoors to learn Kudid, Algi'bra, and 
I^ttin, and Grammar. As my coussin possessed a fair lilirary of 
solid literature, J soon made sensible progress, as, witli his 
system of tuition, and niy eager desire to acquit raysolf to his 
satisfaction, I could not fail to do. 

Moses Owen was infatuaUd about books, and, |j,ad his 
lualth p<‘rmiUe(l, he would doiibtlei>s, in time, have been 
heard of in the world. At least, such was the opinion of those 
qualified to judge. lie was, however, of delicate constitution, 
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like many slender, overgrown youtli^, anil iiih health required 
careful watching. Hi.s resulencu being new, juid eKjttte,etl u> 
the winds blowing over the luoory w.tjUe, the dantp wtis iht- 
ceptible in the weeping walls .iml the inouhly wall-paper, and 
he was often subject to tits of lassitiuie .ind weakness; but 
when in tone, he showed all the energy of hi> iin»fher, and w.ts 
indefatigable in teaching me. At meal-tinies he was alwaja 
cross-examining me on tlu: subject of my lask>, his eonverstv- 
tion was highly scholastic, and, when out walking with him, 
I was treated to lectures. Fed by such methods atul stimiilateti 
to think, I became infected with a pin^sion f(»r Inniks, and for 
eighteen hours out of the twa'iity-ftmr I w.is wholly cngrossstHl 
with them. When, a couple of months later, i .'.torn! up for 
examination among the head pupils, my prt»gresn w*as con- 
spicuous. 

In time, all friendship with any schoolfellow at Htynffud 
was impossible. Mo.st of the boy.s were unctjugenial through 
their incurable loulishnoss. Few of them wete cle.mly or 
orderly, and their Ideas of what was right differetl fr«»m luine. 
They were vilely irreligious, and to my iislouishmeni ueftH;! an 
though they believed nianllnesw ti> con,slst t>f l»are*f.kced pro- 
fanity. Most of them snufllwl itlnmunably, wlkile as to being 
tidy and neat, no savages coukl hav<‘ shown grealtu* imtilli'i* 
enc<i. It would be easier to transform !ipe.H into men, thatt to 
make siu'h natures gf'utlc. They all appearc'd to h:ivt‘ Iws’ome 
acquainted with my anteco<(ents, tmd their geruTal in'haviour 
towards me was not di.ssimilar to Ihfit wWeli the jmeonvieted 
show toward.^ the ' tlcket-of-Ieave.’ I'he gentle.st letjnt was 
followed by expression.^ which reminded me of iny ignoble 
origin. Often they did not wait to be provoked, but indulg4<ti 
their natural malice as from divine i)rivilege. 'I'he (‘tfect uf 
it was to drive me widiin my own shell, and t<t imprt'Wi the 
lesson on me that I was forever banned by having be<'n an 
inmate of the Workhouse. I was neither grievtxl nor rc-scntful 
for this, because I had no <lignity or vanity W'hich niuld be 
wounded; and, being confined to my own thonght.s I ob- 
tained more leisure for observation, anti there wtis It'ss occa- 
sion foi*8pcech. 

My cousin, also, was too imperious and exacting to leave 
me much time for brooding, aiul, to one of my tempc'raniertt., 
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moping is disagreeable. When, however, a few of our neigh- 
bours' children condescended, for want of other company, to 
solicit mine for hunting nests among the furze, or for a battle 
in the pools, or to explore an abandoned lead-shaft, the rest- 
lessness latent in all boys was provoked in me, and I remember 
several enjoyable Saturday afternoons. 

Accomplished as my cousin Moses appears to have been in 
literature, he was too young to know much about human 
nature. After months of indefatigable tuition, he relaxed in 
his efforts. He began to affect a disbelief in my advancement, 
and to indulge in scorn of my progress. My short-comings 
were now the theme of his discourses, each time we met. My 
task became heavier and longer, his sarcasms sharper, and his 
manner more provoking. As I owed a home to him I was de- 
barred from retorting. He did not stoop to the vulgar punish- 
ment of birching or caning, but inflicted moral torture by a 
peculiar gift of language. His cutting words were more painful 
to bear than any amount of physical castigation ; their elToct 
bewiltlcrod mu and mudu me more despairing, and I tliiuk 
his unkiu(liH‘s.s increased a.s my helpless dependency on him 
was made more inanifc.st. It frequently happen.s that as the 
dependent becomes humbler the tyrant becomes harsher, for 
the spirit taken ffom one seems to be converted into force in 
the other. 

Aunt Mary, during all this period, had been regularly visit- 
ing her son once a week widi fresh home-supplies, and, by 
.obselwing the chaifge in my cousin after one of these visits, 
I suspected that her .wishes were gradually perverting his 
original intentions towards me. Moses was absolute over his 
brother David and myself, but when Aunt appeared it was 
obvious, even to me, that, however great her respect for his 
talents was, his personality sank in the presence of her master- 
ful' spirit. The stronger nature of his mother ruled him as 
completely at Brynford as when he was a tiny boy at home. 
In the same way that his mother showed her pride in her son 
Moses, her son was proud of his mother's fine qualities, her 
wise management of her property and business, an^ the es- 
teem she won from all who came near her, as an honourable, 
far-seeing, and right-judging woman, 

A pity it is that Moses did not pursue the shorter and 

E 
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n(iblt*r nmrao with lui*. It w>i*« hitt 1 ** h» ‘ tutiihi i th4t t»t*r 

wihhi*s» hhouKI pro\iiU, hut t») hi it.ittiu'' >.u«t > k t<ht tiU Aiuk' 
ioR hiniholf into a t)t lur, lu ih »l j»t* i*! ttu t 

luoiiwity t>f his iLiii hn; hut i. tit* I tu* uikt ’iiul, *l 

am t<Ki jKHir t<» i»la\ th«‘ hctu \t<if tit tint-.iu }» i*. .tiitt ar 
muht pait,’ anti will tiu* ull flan .uni thiti, ! ‘IniuhJ h.ivi,* 
Uvt'd to honour him tor hi« stialyhtl»'i«..»MJm , .tm{ o* «*. 
member with Rratitiult' (hat, it » Ih«k i ’ la al<li t«*. hi* watt 

gracitnibly brn'ra’ciit. JJut, with f\i i\ *a I ate, 

I had to endure a wordetl .stint, that hit a tankhuR M»re. I 
was ‘a dolt, a born iiulK‘t«h*, am! imotitRddi tluuM .* 

When the tears conuneiuii! tu fall, the in\i( teti i t’^mred 
on my IwuL head, I was *a dt'aiaii' t«» him. a hha khvati, an 
idiot.’ If, weaiyinR of thK I .uim»! m\ nit with a im* 
pawivenesa, he would vat > his t hai m s and **. 1 % , ’I h.nl h(t)H*ti 
to nmko a man of you, l>ut you at«* IhiuiuI *♦» o in mi a tUal* 
hopper', your stupidity ii* nnmHtnms, tty niimstonm!’ 
lU* woultl push bttek hi« ehair Imm the table, ami with hi’ne, 
brow-lx*atinK KUuiri*it ewUiim, *\uin head must Ik* (uU of 
mud inMU'ud of liiaius. H»>\i*n b»ni> h*r **««* I 

never knew the etpml of this uiMn<kuU I « in uuluie no 
more <if this. Yon tmisl luik win me >irti t,fme, \*>tt ftie 
good lor nothiiiK Imt (o t««!il»li* {MutM-is’ lifmtu/ et« , eit. 

I( would be tlilfifuU ti» tleiith* whether I, iM'iominit nwm* 
and nmre eonftisi'd by this wholly nnh«r»kethft>{ viufrin e, and 
confounded hya Kiowinu In In i m no. woithUsom or Minie*!, 
tired wiUt his Melf-iniinisi-d ta*.k ot te.nhihR tni unturtunule 
cQtisin, deserved the more pity, thtd I lHs*n in hin |il,»te, and 
believed my protege tu lx* the matchim rltime he tiwnlxed 
me to be, I could never hav« had the heart tw bait him to 
despair, but woultl has'e nought an oeru{xatio(t h»r him itK*n‘ 
Bulled for his capacities. h/Uma appears Ui have riHtoireil 
lime to heat himself tlioroughly for «uch a resolve, ami, in his 
desire for a proper pretence, he was tieroming t'r«r*l. 

So from this time he wu» mute about my merits, t was 
the object of incessant dispamKement tmd reproathei, and 
the feeliijg <if this acted as a weighty dog on my effur is. 'llie 
eiGcdience which the Owenses, Pritchards, and jornwies f4 the 
school might aspire to was be denk*d me. My s^ritual, 
intieUectual, and bodily functions were to be stimulati.'d with 
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birch, boot, and bluster; for in no other way could one ao 
dense ua I bo atTccl<'cl. The pain at hist became intolerable, 
and I wjis again drawing perilously near revolt. But Moses 
saw nothing, and continued to shfiwcr his wordy arrows, 
which iierpotually stung and caused inward bleeding. 

I usetl to tiiink that Moses was u grand scholar, but I got to 
believe that he had never been a boy. That towering intellect 
of his was not due to education, it came to him with his 
mother’s milk. Yet I was unable to understand, when I re- 
flected on the severity of his manner, how the Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph — who was a Prince of the Church, and was 
three times older than Moses — could unbend so far as to 
challenge us Workhouse boys to a race over his lawn, and 
would laugh and be as frisky as any of us. The stones of the 
Jiighway would sooner rise and smile than Moses Owen would 
relax the kill-joy mask he wore at this period. 

.At last, after fi coum* of nine months’ tuition, I received 
permission to visit Ffyuuon Beuno, and I was never recalled 
to BryuCord, Though my aunt never forgot that she ought 
to be rill of me us soon as possible, there was no harilship in 
lining chores for her at Ihe farm. When she was gracious, as 
she lifteii WAS, she amifly compensated me for any inward 
suflerings iuflicLeU during her severe week-day mood. She 
was an exacting mistress, and an unsympatlietic relative, 
tliongh, in every other sense, she was a most estimable woman. 
But what I lacked most to make my youth complete in its 
joy was affection.* 

Trcmeirchion is only a hamlet overlooking the Vale of 
Clwyd, inhabited by tradesmen, farm-employees, and navvies, 
and their families ; but my impression is that though the Vale 
contains a large number of landed proprietors, few of them 
are prouder than the occupants of the hamlet. Sarah Ellis, 
who rented a cottage from my aunt at the grand rate of 30 
shillings a year, carried herself more majestically than any 
royal person I have since seen, and seemed to be always im- 
preasingher dignity on one. There was Mr. Jones, of Hurblas, 
Jones, of Tynewydd, Jones, of Craig Fawr, Hugh, the black- 
smith, Sam Ellis, the navvy — they are revived in my mind 
now, and I fail to see what cause they had of being so inordin- 
ately haughty as I remember them to have been. Then there 
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was iny auut--sh«‘ wm-i urmul, wa*i 0*s\, 

were all exi'etHlinuly puual in ru‘tiu*iichiuu. I an»' 
how they tiehptsed all hated tht* Sa^'^^aaih. amj 

disparaged their neighhtunf., and Imw eauh tleat^Sit ht% or 
her, state, manned',, ur tamily tn he hiipeii* ‘ an\ taher. 
Yet, if their condition was not liuniMe, whea" 'h dt wt* hK»k 
for humbleness? But I am douh{Ie.'...w nnig iti ^ >d!aji„ thi> opin- 
ionative habit ‘pride’; perhaps 'prejudice/' ’^“’dd dcMribe 
it, the prejudice born of ignorance, and fof*' in a small, 
untravellcd community, which kmav *d the^ Iwtwd, 

sunny lands beyond the fog-damp \'ale. N*aih-\\Vlahare 
a compound of opposites, — excluMVeasSl' 'ids vnuHc live 
as Corsicans, conservative ns OMU.utl(H; n d»ic in 
but not enterprising; quarrelsome, hut 1/*'“ ai*idi«g; thaout, 
but litigious ; industrious and thriiiy, h . luj ,»J. but 

discontented. 

Our tavern-kitchen on a ^iaunxlay id«ht ».o* a K«»oif iMittsil 
for the study of the North WeWi yef»»»»aii ami {ra^nt. for 
then it used to bo full of liigdioned mr«‘* them! in velvc*ii-en 
coats ami kneo-breedies, whodrankywe t»*s.jrn», ami nttimteit 
like madmen. The farmer, imteher, tfdot. ••loM-makcr, navvy, 
game-keeper, and a 'gent' or twoftt^ hnjh tatnival tluring 
the last hours of tin* working weefetJ-ind Havid umt twy. 
cheeked Jane and myself had to trot tni'kly in the srrvicc of 
supplying tht'.se mighty topers with fO|||>»g .lit*. 

The first quart inaile them sociiiblf, ^Hfet tond made them 
noisily merry. Tom Davies, the lony-llajj^l wtnihi 

then be called for a song, and, after a deafl|||^r<Kuasion, he 
would condescend, in spite of his huirsenesH, tnfi^nxt * Rule 
Britannia,’ or the ‘ March of the Men of tfnriech/ tWHamn of 
which would be of such stupendous volume that the bacon 
flitches above swung to the measure. If, while niuler the In- 
fluence of the ale and the patriotic song, the French Imd hap- 
pened to invade the Vale of Clwyd, I do believe tiutt if the 
topers could have got within arm’s length of them the Fnmch 
would have had a bad lime of ft. 

Then another singer would treat us to ’The Maid of IJan- 
gollen,* which soothed the ardent tempers heated by the fate 
valorous thoughts | or John Jone.s, th<‘ butcher, envtomi of 
the applause won by Tom Davies, wouUl rise and ring out the 
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strain, ‘To the West, where the mighty JMizzoumh,’ which 
gave us the vision of a wi<ie and free land awaiting the emi- 
grant, and an enormous river flowing between silent shores to 
the sea. More beer wtiuUl be called for by the exulting men, 
while eyes spoke to eyes of enchanted feelings, and of happy 
hearts. Courage was high at this juncture, waistcoats would 
bo unbuttoned for easy brcatliing, content flushed each honest 
face, the foaming alo and kitchen fire wore so inspiring ! 

After ten, the spirits of our customers would be still more 
exalted, for they were deep in the third quart ! All the combat- 
ivencss of the Welsh nature then was at white heat. This 
would be the time for Dick Griffiths — wooden-legged Dick — 
to indulge in sarcasm at the expense of the fiery butcher; and 
for Sam Ellis, the black-browcd navvy, to rise and challenge 
them both to a bout of fisticuffs ; and then would follow sad 
.scenes of violence, for John, who was gamey as a bantam-cock, 
would square off at the word. 

But, til this oritical moment, Aunt Mary would leave her 
shop-counter, and walk solemnly into the kitchen, and, with a 
few commands, calm the fiery sotils. Dick would be 1 uistlod out 
ignominioiisly, as he was too irascible for peace after half-past 
ten. Ham would be warned of dreadful con.sequenre8 if ho 
lifted his voice again ; while, as for John Jones, the butcher, it 
was pitiful to SCO how craven he. became at sight of a woman’s 
uplifted forefinger. Thus did the men waste their spare time 
in gossip, and smoking, and drinking — which involved a 
waste of their spare cash, or the surplus left in tlrcir pockets 
after the imrchasc of absolute necessities. The gossip injured 
men’s morals, as the smoking deadened their intellects, and 
the beer disturbed their lives. The cottage and farm fireside 
has received greater praise than it deserves, for if we think of 
the malice, ill-nature, and filthy or idle gossip vacuous minds 
find pleasure in, it will be seen that there is another side to the 
picture, and tliat not a flattering one. 

This chapter might be expanded to a book, if I were to 
dwell on too many details of this period. It was crowded with 
small felicities notwithstanding myriads of slightg, During 
the prostrating fevers of Africa, memory loved to amuse itself 
with its incidents. It had been ray signal misfortune to have 
been considered as the last in the village, and every churl was 
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but ton willinjc to ri'iniml mo ot it. M\ uuat . ^^*>th»^^ |..!h 
to sululuti iiuy t'biiUu'iut* ol •.pEiit ulih tbt- muitiou »*i tin 
fact that I w.iiionly a tcmiuft.uy \isiti»t,.m*i no »ou.ui i>i\ul 
was quick, us boy.s gtsicially arc, tn }«‘iiit nut h(<tt tU it 
bucaniu int* to fori^cl it, whiK* jaac a*'o4 it .t. .wi tttr«ii%»> 
weapon to crush any s\mptom ot inaitluuss. Hut. \uth 
a buy’s gaioty and healthful hpirit, I IIuuk all thoiutht-^ ot 
these miseries aside, so that there weie timet when I enjMvnt 
hearty romps with Davi<I, huntcti for labbitt, ,itul Imittmed 
in the caves, or made daim actost the briH»k, with the irn'in* 
ory of which i have whiled many a lonely htrtit in Afth an 
solitudes. 

Aunt Mary had so often impres-asl it on me that I wan 
shortly to leave, and worry in tile outer world for tny.'-elf, that 
my imagination while with the sheep mi ('t4Ug hawr, oi at 
church, was engaged in drawing f.inciful pictim-s «>f the Ik's, 
tiny awaiting me. My favtiurilesiwt wjihoii theoKkvMmtmit 
of the Craig. There the soul ul '(‘hihle Hol.md’ gif,Mht.»llv 
expanded into nuutirity. There he dnMimsl dieam^ ol tin- 
life to come. There I enjoyed a bn*e/v {u*«si«in. and ha<t «i 
wide prospect of the rieh Vale ol < lw>d, fimn the s*m. 
shore at Rhyl to tin* euslled town of I ieabigh* *nid Irt weea 
me and the sky nothing intervened. 'I here w,th f happteKt, 
withdrawn from contact with the < old hivtrted, neUWi wurM, 
with only the sheep and my owti thought*’ for co(ft}i,my. 
There I could be myself, tmre},tr.i)Ufd. My fomieHt shout 
could not be heard by matt, iny wildest utought was fier. 
The rolling clouds above me had a charm iiule.srrihable, tht'V 
seemed to carry my spirit with them to mv the huge, round 
world, in some far-off corner of which, inviaiblc to everyone 
but God, I was to work out my particular task. 

At such a time, Enoch’s glorious and sweet life would Ik* 
recalled in the lovely land of flowers and sunshine, nint it 
would not be long before I woukl feel inspiretl to imitate hU 
holy blamelessnoss, and, rising to ray feet, I would gather 
Stones, and raise a column to witness ray vows, like |at'ob in 
the patriaechal days. Those hours on the top of Iho Oaig 
’Ctnte not wholly without their influence. Tht*y left on the 
mind remembrances of a secret compact with th« AU-sedlnK 
God, Who heard, through rushing clouds and space, Ih© love- 
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loashcjy’h prayer utul pnmutic;mitl, when provoked, they often 
eajnc* between nu‘ anti olTeure. 

Finally, another aunt came to visit us from Liverpt)ol ; and, 
therewith, the lirsL phast' of iny future was shaped. Wht*n she 
had j^alherod tlu* iiiLentlona of her sister towards me, she, 
ventured upon the amfident statement that her husband — 
Unde Tom, as he came to be known to me — was able to 
launch me upon a career which would lead to affluence and 
honour. He had such great influence with a Mr. Winter — 
Manager of a Liverpool Insurance Office — that my future 
was assured. After several debates between the two sisters, 
Aunt Mary was persuaded tliat I had but to land in Liverpool 
to be permanently established in a highly-prosperous business. 

After Aunt Maria's departure, a letter from her husband 
arrived which substantiated all she had said, and urged the 
necessity of an early doci.Mion, as such a vacancy coukl not be 
left long unfilled. It only needed this to huiTy Aunt Mary in 
procuring for me tho proi>er ouUil, which she was rtwdvecl 
shouhl 1 k' as complete as if it were for one of her own eUiUlren. 

When tlw! day of dt‘i)arture at last came, my feelings were 
violently wrencheil; certjunly some fibres of my affection 
were being lorn, <‘ls<i why tliat feeling of awful desolation? 
U may appear ocid Unit I wei>t copiously at leaving Kfynnon 
Hi'uno, where there were none who could have wept for me, 
had they tried ever so hard. JNevcrtheless, when one image 
after tho other of the snug farm-house and lovely neighbour- 
hrsKl, the Craig ?awr, the fields, the woods, the cave.s, the 
brook, crowded into my mind, I was sorely tempted pray 
for a little delay. It is probalfly well that I did not, and it 
was better for my health that my affections were with inani-' 
mate nature and not with persons, for, otherwise, it would 
have been a calamity. Wordsworth finely describes the feeling 
that moved me in tiie lines, — 

‘These hills. 

Which were his living being, even more 

Than his own blood . . . had laid 

Strong hold upon his affections, were to him ^ 

A pleasurable feeling of blind love.’ ,, 

As the little packet-steamer bore us towards Liverpool, and 
the shores of Wales receded from view, the sight of the melan- 
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choly aoa aiul i-okl skyM-ftiunl in lir:iyiniMthv wUh iln* \ 
burden which lay uu niy heart. 'I’hey stitu-d tip stult ttp- 
pressivc fancies that I regauled my^'h .i*. the lun* t tntM'rahle 
being in existence, tleinived nf e\en .i linlit m hn*' the Ktml 
that I was burn in. I s.m! to myM*U, *I li.ivi'thme it»» luim tit 
any living soul, yet if 1 but gel alt.u hetl It* a held, nil « <»impiie 
to tear me away from it, ami bcnrl me w.imleimg like a vag<i« 
bond over the unknown.’ 

Who can describe that !«i(lne.ss? Angui.-h racket t me, .and a 
keen sense of woe and utter begg.iry .‘.o a helmet! the mint! Ihttt 
my ears became dead to words, my eyts bllntl t«i .dl ctthntm, 
save that which sympathisetl with the glotmi within. No goh! 
or silver had I, nor laud, nt>r any right t‘\e« t** ^nch stmill 
share as might be incasurctl for my gi.ive ; but tnv tnemtvry 
was rich witli pleasant thoughts, storetl with seenie InMUties. 
Oh! place me on the summit of tlie Craig ag.uti, anti let me 
sit in peace, ami my happy thoughtH will lly out* t«»e by one, 
and bring the smile to my face, and make me finmf against 
the misery of tjrphanage nml the winiiy ttthl of the wtnlilj 
there my treasurt's, wliich ttt me were nlbsvtUieing, wearieij 
me not with their weight or keeping, were of m» bulk tt* kimlle 
covetousness, or strike the hjKtrk i>f envy* amf were «'lo«e- 
hidden within the soul. Often am I have left i^inglish sliorM 
since, the icrrihle dejetuitm tif bpirit of that day hjw ever 
recurred to my mind. 

When al)out half-way atmss the Dee estjuary, I was naton- 
ished at sedng many great ami grand ships iwiiling, under 
towers of bellying canvas, over the far-reaching w*a, tuwanls 
some world not our own, Not long after there appean^ r m tSe 
horizon clouds of smoke, out of which, presently, wrnmd a large 
city. There I saw distinctly massesof houses, immensely tall 
chimneys, towers, lengths of walls, andgrovesofahipVmabts. 

My rustic intelligence was diverted by the attempt U> com- 
prehend what this aght could mean. Was this Liverpool, 
this monstrous aggregation of buildings, and gloomy home 
of ships? Before I could answer the question satisfactorily, 
Liverpool^was all around me: it had grown, unperceived i»y 
me, into a land covered by numberless structures of surpassing 
vastness and height, and spread on cither side of our coum>. 
We sped along a huge sea-wall, which raised its grim front as 
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hifth aa a c‘astK\ anil before us was a inimhly river; on cither 
aitJt‘ there was an inwneasurahle len}»tli t»f shore, crowded 
with houses of all sorts; and when I looked astern, the two 
Httes with their wonders of buildings ran fttr out towards the 
sea, whence we had so swiftly come. 

Before my distracted mind could arrange the multitude 
of impressions which were thronging on me, my aunt, who 
had sat through all unmoved and silent, touched me on the 
shoulder and bade me follow her ashore. Mechanically, I 
obeyed, and stepped out on a floating stage which was sulfi- 
detitly spacious to accommodate a whole town-full of people ; 
and, walking ox'cr an iron bridge, we gained the top of the 
colossal wall, among such a number of human beings that I 
became speechless with fear and amazement. 

Entering a carriage, we drove along past high walls that 
imprisoned the shipping, thnnigh an atmosplu'vc impregnated 
witli fumes of pilch and tar, and streets whose roar of traflic 
was deafening, My ears could distinguish cUaks of iron, 
grinding roll of wheels, tramp of iron-shod hoofs, but there 
was a hubbub around llvein all which was loud and strenuous, 
of wliii'U 1 could ntake nothing, siivo that it wtis awful and 
ahsurbing, l''resh,from the slumbering exivStence of a quiet 
country home, my nerves tingled under the influence of the 
ceaseless crash and clamour. The uni vernal restlessness visible 
out of the carriage windows, and the medley of noises, were 
so overwhelming tlj^t from pure distraction and an impressive 
sense of littleness in the midst of such a mighty Babel, every 
intelligent faculty was suspended. 

TIk‘ tremendous power of this aggregate force so fiercely 
astir, made mo feel so.Hmp and helpless that again I was 
tempteil to implore my aunt to return with me to the peace 
of Trcmcirchion. But I refused the cowardly impulse, and, 
before my total collapse, the carriage stopped at an hotel. 
We were received by such smiling and obliging strangers that 
my confidence was restored. The comfort visible everywhere, 
and the composed demeanour of my aunt and her friends, 
were most soothing. 

In the evening. Aunt Maria appeared, and her warm greet- 
ings served to dissipate all tracc.s of my late panic, and even 
infused a trifle of exaltation, that my insignificant self was 
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hencoforth to lu' coiisith'nHl om* ot tiu* «u»tV‘thrfvUt*fl 
army which ha<l nuult' Livi*ijMH>l mi tt-nihl** t»» a 
rustic. She was i)r<‘s.swl Hi .May lor a nijjooM itn k hut 

when she rose t<i tlopurl I was hy ih» inc.uis relm Umt tt* Imiw 
the terror of tIu' .striH't. Aunt Maty .^lipped *i w*Vfti‘tKn into 
my hand, stood, over a ininutt% still .mtl .st»leimt, then hade tite 
be a good boy anil make ha.ste to get lieh. I taken away, 
and I never saw her again. 

The streets no longer resouniled with thi' startling hurly- 
burly of the day. At a quick trot we drove through mile.-* of 
lighted ways, and by ondle.s8 ranges of ili-lit huihling.s. Once 
I caught a glimpse of a siiacious market, aglow with gtis-Hghts, 
where the view of innumerable carcases rcmindctl nic*t*f the 
wonderful populousness of the great dty; hut In-yond tt lay 
the peaceful region of a sliteping {Hs»ple. At ah nit the ntidille 
of this quieter part the cab halttHl, and W'e dcscendetl liefore 
the door of No. as, Roscommon Street. 

My precious box, with its Liverpool tiuiftt. w.-is c.irriei! lm»» 
the house, ami a sccoud later I was in the arms nf cheerv 
'Uncle Tom.' In cxperlutlon of my coming tiune wa*» tpiiie 
a large party UH.s('mbU'd. 'I'here was my irrepo'ssihle eouHin, 
Mary Parkinson, with her hu.sband, tall i\>rklnst»n, the 
cabinet-maker, a brave, slrong, anti kindly fellow. There were 
also my cousins Tedily and Kale, iiad tierarit, Morris*, ami 
others. 

Cousin Mary was an independent young woman, atnl, like 
all women conscious of good Imiks, sun* i»f her isisitioit in u 
small circle; but, important as she ntight 1 h% she was but wr- 
ondary to Uncle Tom, her father. He was the *‘«’ntr.d hgiire 
in, the gathering, and his sentiments were a law ttt his ItousM;- 
hold. He stood in tlie forefront, of medium sixo, corpulent, 
rubicund, and so gonial, it was impossible to withstand him. 

‘ My word, laddy 1 thou art a fine boy I "Why, ! had no idea 
they could raise such as thou in Wales. What hast been living 
on to get so plump and round cheeks like apples, anti eyes 
like stars? Well, of all 1 — I say, Mary, John, my dears, why 
arc ye aitanding mute? Give the laddy here a Lancashire 
yelcomel Buss him, Wench! He is thy first coudin. Teddy, 
my lad, come up and let me make thee acquainted with thy 
cousin. Kate, step forward, put up thy mouth, dear; there, 
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that i-'. HmIm ! Now w«*}foim‘, ji Jhf»ntianU to Llvt'rpool, 
iin liiiv ! ‘I’liis is u i*kuu 1 old city, and thou uiL her youum>sl 
titi/oii,’ oti*., c'tr. 

Ii(< ttiis so l»U‘<v,y tuul lilulT <jf spiH'ch, and so ('onfuU'nt of 
)^rfal (hiujj[s Ita' luo iti Livt^rpool, that I foi'j^ot I was in the city 
t»f uoise ami smoke, as well as my first ilread of it. He was the 
fust of his type I ever met. He hud the heartiness and rollick- 
luvis of tlu! traditional *. sea-dog,’ as sound in fibre as he wtis 
imfiervious to rare. No presence could daunt him or subdue 
his unabasheil frankness. He was like that fellow 

‘Who havin}' been praised for bluntncss doth affect 

A saucy roughness. 

He cannot flatter, he I 

An lioiiest iniiul and plain, — he must speak truth ; 

An they will take it, so; if not, h(' *s iilam.* 

Hncle Tom was a man of fair education, and had once 
occupied a responsibU* post in tin* laiKvay service. It was 
ihiougU hi tinllfience lUal ICdward Owen had louud a position 
in it, and I piesnme tli.il the memory of that hnd liillnenced 
Aunt Mary in « ommit liutf me luhut care. Hneh‘ 'font miust Imvt* 
been fonud wanting in some respeets, for he luul tleacended 
in the scale of fife, vuliile Ins protdgd, lidwnrd, was now mount- 
ing rapidly, I le now was a |>oor 'cotloncr,' at a pound a week, 
with which he htid to aupiiort himself and large family. His 
fault if f.iult it may be called — may be guessed by Ute 
fact that, while hiij family was increasing, he had rashly 
uiuiertaken to burden himself with the care of a boy of my 
age, while the slightest aceiilent or indisposition would leave 
him wholly without weans to support anybody. His heart 
was altogether too easily expansive for one of his condition. 
Hatl his means permitteil, he would have kept i)crpetual 
holiday with his friends, he so loved good cheer and genial 
fellowship. He was over-contented with himself and others; 
and tw^ willing to become surety for anyone who appeared 
to ptissesa good-humour and good-nature ; and, through that 
disposition, which is fata! to a man of family, he continued 
to fall lower and lower, until his precarious wages* barely 
sufficed for the week's wants. 

During the fimt few days I did little more than tramp 
through the streets of Liverpool from Everton to the Docks, 
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with Toddy M<irri«, tiKod u, iw a who .shtuvod «u* tho 
w<miloi’s of tho city with (ho aii of .m httjiort.mt ^ll.uohoUlo^ 
{floiyinj^ in hid happy itn'ohtmonts. Tho spitii nf his f,t»hor iti 
regard to its splendour ami wealth hatl t.»k,en iHi'-M'ssion of 
him, and so lunch was I iinprt*s.st*tl with vvh.it he ;.iiid to me, 
that, had a later eomor tiuestionetl mo afxmt l.ivoriHMil, I 
should doubtless havo exprosH-tl the convietlon (hat its 
grandeur was due in a groat measure to iho prosem o of rntie 
Tom and his son Teddy. 

The day came when Uncle Tt)m Imik me (♦» ittt(’rview 
Mr. Winter, through whoso inlluonee I was to lay tho founda* 
tion of that promised prosperity that was to In* mine. I h.id 
donned my new Eton suit for tho first timo, and my hair shone 
with macassar. Such an important jK’rsrmage as Mr. Winter 
could only Jive among the plnbxTaey of Kverlon lieight‘<; 
and thither we wended, with ht>pe and ghwlue*iH in f*ur eyes. 

Years ago, when UncU' Tom was in afltnent eireiimstances, 
he had befriended Mr. Winter in twnne way that h.ul madi* 
that gentleman pledge himself ttt repay his kintlnes*.. He wan 
about to test tho sincerity of his probssioiiH by nolii iting his 
influence on behalf of his wife’s nephew. 

We. were received with a prttfuse slmvtt of friendship, and 
such civlU(ie.s that they seenuHl obsequitnts to me when f 
compared tho shetm of Mr. Winter's bhu‘k clcuthes with the 
fluffy jacket on Uncle Tom's slioulders. 'l‘he gentleman t*H»k 
out his spotless kerchief and alfeetwl to tjiist tlte chair l«'f(»re 
placing it before his visitor, and .anxujusly intjuirril almut the 
health of good Mrs, Morris and her divine chihiron. When 
he came finally to touch upon my affatrs, I was renderetl 
quite emotional with pride by the compliments he sht)wererl 
upon me, 

Mrs. Winter, an extremely genteel porson in long curls, 
presently appeared upon the scene, and after cooing with her 
spouse and exchanging affectionate embraces, was introtiuced 
to us. But, though we wore present, husband and wife bad 
such an attraction for each otiher that they could not refrain 
from resuming their endearments. My cheeks burned with 
shame as I heard them call one another, ‘My sweetie, tlarling 
love, blessed dearie,' and the like ; but Uncle Tom was hugely 
delighted, and took it all as a matter of course. In Wales, 
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however, married people did not com! net themselves so 
grossly it! public. 

When we rose to go away, Mr. Winter resumed hivS earnest 
and benevolent manner to us, and begged my unele to call on 
him next morning at nine sharp, and he would he sure to hear 
of something favourable. While returning home down the 
slope from Everton, Uncle Tom was most emphatic in de- 
claring that ‘dear old Winter was a born gentleman, a dear, 
kind heart, and excellent old soul,’ and that I might consider 
myself as a ‘made man.* Exultations at my prospects in- 
clined me to echo ray uncle’s sentiments, and to express ray 
belief that Mrs. Winter was like a saint, with her dove-like 
eyes and pretty ringlets, though in some recess of me was 
somellting of a disdain for those mawkish endearments of 
which I had been an unwilling witness. These subjects oc- 
cupied us all the way back to No. 22, Ro.sc<mimon Street, 
ui)on euteriiig which wo revealed all that had hapi)ened to 
Aunt Maria, and uuuk* her partieipule In tlu* delights of hope. 

Twenty times during the. month dkl Uiu'le Tlumuis anil T 
travel up to Everton Ileights, and the oflener we calletl on 
Mr. and Mrs. Winter, the less assured wc became of the 
correctness of our/irst impressions. These visits cost Uncle 
Tom, who ought to have been at work checking the cotton 
bales, seventy shillings, which he could ill afford to lose. The 
pair at every occasion mot us with exquisite politeness, and 
their cooing by-p|ays recurred regularly, he affectionate 
beyond words, she standing with drooping head, and meek 
sense of unworthincss, as ho poured over her the oil of sweet- 
ness. 

The visits had been gradually becoming more and more 
tedious to us, for what may have been gratification to them 
was nauseous to disappointed people, until at the eiid of the 
twenty-first visit Uncle Tom burst out uncontrollably with, 
‘Now, d — it all! Stop that, Winter. You are nothing but 
an artful humbug. In God’s name, man, what pleasure can 
you find in this eternal lying? Confound you, I say, for a 
d— d old rascal and hypocrite! I can’t stand anysmore of 
this dtivilish snivelling. I shall be smothered if I stay here 
longer. Como, boy, let’s get out of this, we will have no more 
of this canting fraud.' 
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Instinct had prcparctl me sonjfwh.it lur Uih vi«ilt*nt c'tpltv 
sioUi but I was sluu'kctl at ith foiiv wliwi it ♦in iiifiM!. It 
(U*cpenctl my liclicf that m> uncle wat a Imneit, 

and valtnnl man; and I i\Nj>ect»Hl the rie.hteoUMU'M of hia 
anger, but I was hnnnd tti he grieved hy hk pt«)tauit\. He 
fumed all the way' iuniic at ihv fun i nr, am! yet t tiimh»rh>tl 
himself and me, stiying, ' Never mind, latltlie ! We ‘11 gel along 
somehow without the help of that sweep.’ 

Aunt Maria’s conduct when we reachetl home wa*t llte 
beginning of a new cxfX'ricnce. She called nto aside arul Inir- 
rowed my gold sovereign, for, as she pul it, 'Ihiete Tom has 
now been out of work fur <n'er three wtH*ks, lu'cause, you 
know, it was necessary to call every day on the f.tlst! frietul, 
who fed him with Impcs. He is awfully distressiil and put 
out, and I must get him a gtsKl meal or twt» to put spirit into 
him. In a day or two he will In* all right.’ 

On Monday ntoruing of the next wiH‘k she barowi'tl inv 
Eton suit, and took it to the place of the three glU IwdU. The 
Monday after, she took iny overconl to the same pt.iie, mid 
then I know that the family was In grt*ut trouble. The kriow« 
ledge of tlii.s was, I tltink, the first real sharitener of niy f*ie» 
ultios. Previously, I had a kitm sight, antiaruftj hearing, but 
that was all : iherc had b<‘en no effect on the rmsoit. I have 
often wondeasl that I was .so slfjw of understaiKiing things 
which had beim obvious to little Todtly from the first, 

I now walked the streebs with a dilfcmnt i»bject than sight- 
aeoing. Shop windows were scrutinised for the legend * Hoy 
wanted.’ I offered my services scores of times, and rerciviit 
for answer that I was either loo young, too little, n<;t smart 
enough, or I was too late; but one day, after a score of re- 
fusals, I obtained my first employment at a halwrdahher's in 
London Road, at five shillings a week ; and my dudes were to 
last from seven in the morning until nine at night, and to con- 
sist of shop-sweeping, lamp-trimming, window-polishing, etc. 

As London Road was some distance from Rrjscornmon 
Street, I had to rise before six o’clock, by which I enjoyed the 
company of unde, who at this hour prepared lus own morning 
meal. At such times he was in the best of moods. Ho made 
the moat savoury coffee, and was more generous than aunt 
with the bread and butter. He was unvaryingly sanguine of 
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«ny ultimatp succ*c«s in life. lie would ,say, 'Aye, laddie, thou 
'iJt rmue tutt all rijjfht in the end. It 'a a littU' hard at first, I 
km»w, but l)etier times are coming, take niy word for it’ ; and 
he woulil cite numerous instances of men in Liverpool, who, 
beginning at the lowest step, had risen by dint of [jersevcnince 
and r)atieftce b) fabidous wealth. Tlioso early breakfasts, 
while Aunt Maria and the children were asleep, and uncle 
bustled cheerfully about with the confidence of a seer in the 
future, have been treasured in my memory. 

At half-past six I would leave the house, with a tin bucket 
containing bread and butter and a little cold meat to support 
mo until nine at night. Thousands in similar condition were 
then trudging through the streets to their various tasks, 
bright, happy, and regular as clock-work. To all appearance 
they took pricic in their daily toils, and I felt sometliing of it, 
too, though the heavy .shutters, which I took down and put 
tip, made, me wince when I rtimenibered them, I think most 
of us w<iid<l h.nve [)r<‘f(irr<!<l tlu! work with the wages to the 
wages without the work. The mornings were generally aim- 
leas, the buildings vtsry grimy, the atmosphere was laden with 
sout, and everything was dingy i but few of us thought of them 
ns WG moved tn loi^g and lively pnicession of men and boys, 
women and girls, with complexions blooming like peaches, and 
lips and ears reddened witli rich blood. 

As it drew near half-past nine at night, I would return homo 
with different views. My back ached, I was hungry and tired, 
and a supper of cockles and slirimps, or bloater, was not at 
all stimulating. Ac half-past ten I would be abed, weary with 
excessive weariness. 

So long as my fresh country strength endured, my habits 
were regular, but after two months the weight of the shutters 
comiuered me, and sent me to bod for a week to recuperate. 
Meantime, the haberdasher had engaged a strong boy of 
eighteen in my place. Then followed a month of tramping 
about the streets again, seeking fresh work, during which I 
passed through the usual vicissitudes of hope and disappoint- 
ment. The finances of the family fell exceedingly low. Nearly 
all my clothes departed to the house of the gilt balls, and 
their loss entailed a corresponding loss of the smartness ex- 
pected in oflSce or shop-boys. 
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Necessity drove me further Afiehl, «*veu at far as the 
It was then, while in search of iiuj* honett wmk, tliat I came 
across the hold sailor-lmys, yoimn middies, gofgeou.i in hrait^s 
buttons, whoso jaunty air of hanlihootl took my ailmiiathm 
captive. In the windows tif the inarim* slop-shop.'t were e\- 
posed gaudy kerchiefs st.'imjktl with the tigures tif the R,oyal 
Princes in nautical costume, which ennuhled the siilor’s 
profession, though, strange to sity, I hat! <!eeme«{ it igmthle, 
hitherto. This elevation of it setiuceti me In enter the I)m'ks, 
and to inspect more closely the ves.scl.s. It was then that I 
marvelled at their lines and size, and reatl with fecHng.s verg- 
ing on awe the names 'Red Jacket,' 'Blue Jacket,’ 'Chim- 
borazo,' 'Pocahontas,' 'Sovereign of thti Jrn’as*,' ‘ William 
Tapscott,’ etc. There was romance in their ver>‘ names. And 
what magnificent ships they were! Such bmail .md Umg- 
roaching extent of decks, such girth of hulk and tlizzy heiglit 
of masts! What an atmoaphere of distant regions, suggt'stivc 
of spicy Ind, and Orient isles! The perfume of strangt* pro* 
ducts hung about them. Out of ihetr vast bolds came col- 
oured grain, bales of silks hooped with iron, hogsheaiis, Iwr- 
rels, boxes, and sacks, continuously, until the piles of them 
rose up as high as the slicd-roof. » 

I began to R‘el Interested in the loud tdVwioU of commerce. 
The running of the patent tackles was like music ti> me. I 
enjoyed the clang and boom of metal and wood on the granite 
floors, and it was grand to see the gatUerwl freight from nil 
parts of the world under English rooft». ’ 

On board.s slung to the rigging wore notices of the sailing 
of the ships, and their destinations. Some were bound for 
New York, New Orleans, Demerara, and West Indies, others 
were for Bombay, Calcutta, Shanghai, the Cape, Mellamme, 
Sydney, etc. What kind of places were those dries? How 
did these monstrous vessels ever leave the still ijouls WiiUed 
round with granite? I burned to ask thi^ and similar ques- 
tions. 

There were real Liverpool boys about me, who were not 
unwilling; to impart the desired information. They pointed 
out to me certain stem-faced men, with masterful eyes, ns 
the captains, whose commands none could dispute at sea; 
men of unlimited energy and potent voices as the mates, or 
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officers, who saw to the carrying out of their superior’s cora- 
muinls; and the jeraeycd workmen in the rigging -- some of 
whom sported gold earrings, and expectorated with superb 
imlilTerence — as the sailors who worked the ships from port 
to port. Eiich of these seamen bore on his face an expression 
which I interpreted to mean strength, daring, and defiance. 

Before I parted from these boys, who were prodigies of 
practical wisdom, and profound in all nautical matters, I had 
learned by comparing the ‘ Red Jacket’ and ‘ Dreadnought' 
with the ‘American Congress' and 'Winfield Scott,' the differ- 
ence between a first-class clipper and an ordinary emigrant 
packet, and why some ships were 'Black- Bailers' and others 
‘Red-Crossers,’ and how to distinguish between a vessel built 
in Boston and one of British build. 

One day, in my wanderings in search of work, I rambled 
up a by-street close to the Brambley Moor Dock, and saw 
over a butcher’s stall a notice, ‘ Boy wanted.’ I applied for 
the vacancy, and Mr, (lolT, the proprietor, a pleasant- faced, 
prosperous-looking man, engaged nu! instantly an<l liirned 
me over to hi.s fttrenum. This man, a hard, siuistt'r-faced 
Scotsman, for his fixed scowl, and implacable Iraseibiliiy, 
was a twin brother (ff Sidceii. There never was such a ctm- 
stfint fault-finder? and, for general cnntankerouancss, I have 
never met his like. The necessity of finding some work to do, 
and of never leaving it, except for a change of work, called 
forth my utmost efforts to please; but the perpetual scolding 
and cross tantrums, in which he seemed to take delight, ef- 
fectually baffled my simple arts. This man's eyes peculiarly 
affected mo. They were of the colour of mud, and their pin- 
point pupils sparkled with the cruel malignity of a snake's. 
When, in after years, I first looked into the visual orbs of the 
African crocodile, my first thought was of the eyes of Goff’s 
foreman. Heaven forbid that after such a long period I should 
malign him, but I cannot resist the conviction that when he 
died, those who had known him must have breathed freer ! 

Wretched as was my fortnight’s stay at the butcher’s under 
the inhumanly-malicious foreman, it was the means of my 
becoming more intimately acquainted with the stern lords 
of the sea, and their stately ships; for my work consisted 
in currying baskets of fresh provisions to the vessels in tire 

V 
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docka; and Time amt Katehiul MMudete^l it that ihruugtt thia 
acquaintance I shmiUl lu» slmutcti into anutltcf lim* ol lift*. 

During the last few \\ et'ka tlumesitie mat t«'j .tl Ru<tt tiinnttfu 
StriH't hud not been at till iile.m.mt. 'l‘he hii.inct* - ttf the f.tmily 
had fallen very lew, and it had l»een evuleut th.tt hen*, alit>, 
as at Ffynmui Reuuo, there was a widt* di .tim tiun hftween 
children who hutl parents and tlmse who weu* oiph.iiusl. Ktir 
if ever a discussion rostt betwmi iny cousin anti iny.-s*U’, my 
uncle and aunt were invariably partial lt» their own, when 
called to arbitrate between us. It was obvious that I wa:» the 
least aggressive and trouhk*some, tin* nitist re.sjH't tl’ul and 
sympathetic, of the younger nieniber.s of the farniiy. but these 
merits were as naught when weighetl in the M‘ale.*^ t»f atTei-lUm. 
Teddy’s temper, made arrogant by the eonceil flmt he was his 
father’sson, required lobe eurla’il wnnelime'^; btd if i assiTtwI 
myself, and promised him a thrashing, the mateum! isKstitn 
was a sure refuge; and, as each mother tltinks her w>n nujn* 
perfect tlian any other boy, a certain defeat awaited me. 
Just as I had suhmiUed to Uie humours of David at l*fyumin 
Beuuo, I was forced to submit hj ihow* of Teilcty. If aunt’s 
censures of me were not Hufftcient tt» euMiire immunity to 
the nagging btiy, there w'us the ohl man’s lirngU Unigue to 
encounh'r. *■ 

Slowly the thought was ftirnuid that if I were not to Ih* 
permit ted to resent Teddy’s iniirmitieH of tcmimr, nor to oIh 
tain the protection of hU over-indulgent ^uttentH, my eundl- 
lion could lUJt l)t' worst; if f e.whangeti the growing intoferaiiee 
of the evil for .some other, where, at least, I shtiuld enjtjy the 
liberty of kicking occasionally. On striking a balance Irntweim 
the gains of Uvijig with Teddy's family and the crottses re- 
ceived through Teddy’s insolence, it appeared to my imi>er* 
feet mind that my humiliation was in excess. I hatl not ol>- 
tained the clerkship for which I had left Wales, my gold 
sovereign wa.s gone, all my clothes were in the pawnshop, I 
had fallen so low as to become a butcher’s errand boy, under a 
brute. At home, there was as little peace at night, as tlwre 
was, during the day, with the foreman. Exposed to the unruly 
spitefuln<!68 of Toddy, the frowns of aunt, the hasty anger of 
uncle, and the unholy fury of the Scotsman, I was in a fair 
way of being ground very fine. 
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At thiij juncture, uml while in an inclifTcrent mood, Fate 
caused u little incident to occur which settled luy course for 
me. I was sent to the packet-ship ' Windermere’ with a basket 
of iirovisions, and a note (o Captain David IIardin}*e. While 
tlu* i'reat man read his note, I gazed atlmiringly at the rich 
furniture of the cabin, the ftildcd mirrors, anil glittering 
cornices, and .speculated as to the intrinsic value of this gild- 
ing, but, suddenly, I became conscious that I was being 
scrutinised. 

’ I see,’ said the captain, in a strong and rich voice, ' that 
you admire my cabin. How would you like to live in it?’ 

'Sir?' I answered, astonished. 

‘I say, how would you like to sail in tliis ship?’ 

‘ Hut I know nothing of the sea, sir.’ 

'Sho I You will soon leara all that you have to do ; and, in 
time, you may l)ocomo a captain of as line a shii>. We skippers 
have all been boys, you know. Cioine, what ilo you stiy to 
going with me us cabin-boy? 1 will give you live dollars a 
iiuuUh, and au outlil.. In three days we start for New Orleans, 
to the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 

All my di.seiintent gathered into a head in a monieui, iind 
inspired the answer: ‘1 will go with you, sir, if you think 1 
will suit.’ • 

‘That’s sdl right. Steward 1* ho cried; and, when the man 
came, the captain gave him his instructions about me. As he 
sp(»ke, I realised somewhat more clearly what a groat step 
I had taken, and that it was beyond my power to withdraw 
from it, oven if I should wish to do so. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining GoiT's consent to quit 
his service 1 and the fiendish foreman only gave a sardonic 
smile which might mean anything. As I strode towards home, 
my feelings varied from spasms of regret to gushes of joy, as 
I mentally analysed the coming change. Larded bread, and a 
sordid life with its pawnshops and family bickerings, were to 
be e.xchanged for full rations and independence. Constant 
suppression from those who usurped the right to control my 
ut;tions, words, and thoughts, was to be exchanged for the 
liberty enjoyed by the rest of the world's toilers. These were 
the thoughts which pleased me; but when I regarded the 
other side, a haunting sense of insecurity and foreboding 
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sobered mo., ontl made nw* unlxamiv- Thou thoro was a t ertain 
A't'lini? of affoction for my iiativt' land .uul Kiiuilv. ( )h ! if niy 
discoiilont had nul hmi so h I hu‘l«* Tout Utvit otiiy 

more just, I had cUuij^ to thoni like a ItmiK't iti %i tiH'kl U 
needed all the fon'e of reiistai, suul the ineinoriev nj many 
urthappuiesses and inntimerahle spitis, to wtei afi Oonneeiinu 
with my humble love, and aeeept thi.s ulfi‘r of tierilom and 
releavsc from slavery. The mat<uiiutle t>f the ehaiiKe. anti the 
inevitable sundering of nil earthly ties at stwh slutrl luaiee, 
troubled me greatly ; but they hud no elfeet in nllering rny 
decision. 

When the old man reached home nnd htMnI the news, he 
appeared quite staggered. 'Whatl (iiting it» America!' ht* 
exclaimed. 'Shipped as a cubin-lMty ! Ctftiu* lunv, tell me % h.ii 
put that idea into your head? lias anything hap{x.*net( here 
that I do not know? Kh, wife, how is tUisf' 

His aincero regret made it harder than ever to jMrt. It was 
in my nature to hate parting. Aunt joimnl her arguments to 
tltoBc of Uncle Tom U> dissuade me. Rut there nuve up belore 
me a great bulk of wretchedness, my slavish deiiendeacv oit 
relatives who could acari'ely M«i»jH>rt themselves, nty imfor- 
tunate employment, Tedtiy’s exuspt*rating iIU«^►fen^'e, family 
recriminations, my beggar's wiirdrobe, und daily diet uf 
contumely ; and I looked up from the inirostwetion, und, with 
fixed resolve, said : — 

'It is no use, uncle. I must go. There in m» dumce of dtiing 
anything in Liverpool'; and, tliough he was not uf ,*i yiehlttig 
disposition, undo consented at last. 

In strict justice, however, to his character, I must admit 
that, had circumstances been equal t<i his tlfserving, hm 
nephew would never have been permitted (o leave iCttgland 
with his consent; for, according to him, there was no place 
in all the world like England. 

On the third day the 'Windermere' was wat^wd out of 
dock, and then a steam-tug tow'od her out into mid-river. 
Shortly after, a tug brought the crew alongside. SJoil was 
loosenetL and our ship was drawn towards the ocean, anrl, as 
she headed for the sea, the sailors, with rousing choruses, 
hoisted topsails, and sheeted them home. 
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W lir.N tho *WHul»*n«fri*‘ w.w tk*>frU*<l Uy t!»‘ lujf, 
aiut tihv n«*f and fell to the waves, I hevanie 
trouhted with a strtutKC lij^htnestt of the head, and 
presently I seemed to stand in the centre of a fjmat circle 
around which sea, and sky, and ship revolved at great speed. 
Then for three days 1 lay oblivious, helpless, and grieving; hut, 
at the deck'Watdiing on the fourth morning, I wa.s quickened 
into sudden life and .ictivily by hearing a hoarse, rasping 
voice, whose (»wner seenunl in a vhdent passi<jn, bawling down 
the scuttle: *N'ow then, ct»me out of that, you — young Brit- 
isher! Ste(i up hen* in u brace of shakes, or I'll ettuie down 
and skin your • > * * c,trea«i‘ alive !' 

The furioiiM iH'remptoriiu'BM of the voice was enough to 
rouse the tlend, anti the fear of tlie tjgre's threats <lrt»ve all 
feelings of sickly wretchctlneas away, and drew me on deck 
immediately. nerves tingled, and my senses seemed to 
KWtm, Of I cast a look at the unsteady sea and uneasy ship; 
but the strong penetrating broese was certainly a powerful 
tonic, though not such a reviver os the sight of the ireful 
ftlltow who came on at a tearing pace, towards me and hissed : 
‘Seize that scrubbing-broom, you — joskin ! I-ay hold of it, 
I say, and scrub, you — son of a son-cook! Scrub like — ! 
Scrub until you drop I Sweat, you — awab ! Dig Into the dock 

you whitc-Uverod lime-juicer! ’ 

u I stole the briefest possible glance at his inflamed face, to 
catch some idea of the man who could work himself into such 
an intense rage, for ho was a kind of creature never dreamed 
of before by me. Seeing me bend to my task without argu- 
ment or delay, he darted to another boy on the lee side, and 
with extreme irony and retracted lips, stooped, wjth hands 
on knees, and said to him; ‘Now, Harry, my lad, I am sure 
you don’t want the toe of my boot to touch ungently those 
crescents of yours. Do you now?’ 
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*Nt», ail/ Siiid the Imy |ir<imitth. 

'All rinhl, tlun, JUj'.NWt't t .i*ji mI .i v;tm, i »\ \iiut 
on thul hrooni, .uitl U>i ht‘t ii|i, il“ \* lu.ti ' 

‘Ayr, ayt‘. ^tir/ 

Mt'lattiij for th.U \\.is Iti t luimo, vji.n.Jjit n* d hnii It. .utti 
cruoUy amilinK, oltsfjvfd thr '•.ultu--, wlm vvt n- * nil«}nn>i,md 
holy-stoning with oM'iujilary mdu-tn. .uni th, n mo\»il 
towards thcni <list‘hart;im? .viImh*** of hl4-<phi mit » i>n their 
heads, of varyin)* forre .uul I’har.irttr. I woiidro th .»•* Uiween 
the trenu'iuioiKs otiUin I hotird the Mj;h <»f the •'.*.1 .tnd the 
moan of the wind, iunv hnijL; the Ali«i»;hty would ti -ir.iin Ifta 
hand. I scruldietl away until I tniaiuo hr-ded. !»nl my 
thouKhts were far fr(»m my w'orfc. I wan iijjui' tn uuravf>i 
vague uleas about (he iMldnevi tif thi«)i’< in the* wojfd. It 
seemed to me surprising that, while m nu%n\ |»io|»|r on laud 
feared to lake the luuuetd th«l in vain, mt'ii <»n tin- gieat v.t, 
Burroundtsl by perils and woinlers. eonld ^hom .doml their 
dofianw uf heaven and hell. There w.ei not a !.«iul on iKund 
with whom I could exelmuge nty tniiei tlenights, and, fiom 
this period, I contrueied a hubit of I'iiniimifiiHg with mt tt-U. 

AtciRiit bells I was told 1 lH*louged to NeUni, the 
mate's watch, and that uiy twrih was wjlh Harry, in the 
apprentice Cfiliin on the niuin cleek. There was no mention of 
the cabin-b(»y appointment. When the watth w,n» ivHrvwl, 
Harry and I hail u talk. This bov luul alteady made mte 
voyage on the ' WImlerntere/ und, thimsh he de»t*is«st gretm- 
homa, among whom he elassed me, he was pleased to U* giwnb 
naturecl with me, pmljably biTause I ahowetl Mtrit tlefetcm e 
to Ilia spirit and experience. He gracioudy pn>nnst*d to 
coach me, or, rather, put me ‘up to the Wfies/ that I might 
avoid a few of the punishments matt's are so quick Ut bestow 
on dull ship-boys. 

When I told him tliat I had been engaged as cabtn-lKiy, he 
was uncommonly amused, and said that the skiftfier was at 
his ‘old game/ ‘On the last voyage we had two l)oy# who 
had been induced to join in the same way, but, as soon as 
w® were out to sea, Nelson got a hint from the “cappeii” and 
led on them like a thousand of bricks, and chased them farmrd 
pretty quick, I tell ye. They were bully-ragged all the way 
. ti6 New Orleans, and at the pier they sloped, Icatdng thdr 
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sc'n-tltKls t(t nu>. Wo nKulo a good flung out (»f tlu* young 
(lutTorrt. 'riu' skinpor must have cloured Iwonty-fivo dollais 
in wagt'S from tho pair of them, the mates luul their fun out 
of them, and I had their toggery. 

'What you 'a'o got to do is to mind your eye. Look out for 
Nelson, and ho lively. That man ain't no softy, I tell 5'e. If 
he comes down on you, you’ll get it hot, and iu> mistake. 
When he sings out, jump, as though you were bitten, and 
answer, " Aye, aye, sir." Never forget to “sir” him. Whether 
it’s scrubbing, or brass-cleaning, or hauling, stick to your job 
like — and "sharp" ’s the word every time. The second 
mate is bad enough, but Waters, the chief mate, is the very 
devil. With him the blow goes before the word, while Nelson 
roars like a true sea-dog before he strikes. Good Lord, I've 
seen some sights aboard this packet, I Iiavc/ 

' But how did the captain make twenty-fivo dollars by the 
boys on the last voytige?’ 

'llow? W<*11 you a goose! Why, they left their wages, 
over two mouths <Ui<*, in his bauds, when (hey ran away from 
the ship f<tr hsir <tf worse t rent ni(>nt g<iiug home. Aye, (hat 's 
the ttek<‘l, and the size of it, my little matey. Ua/e ami 
bully the yotuig Iyl}l)ei*s well at sea, and they .scoot asliore the 
first chance they gel.’ 

'Were, the mates tint hard on you?’ 

'Oh, Wutt'rs look mo into his watch, and showed a liking 
ft)r me, for, you a(*e, I was not quite a greeny. My father saw 
me properly shipped, and I signed articles. They didn’t, but 
came aboard with the cappen’s permission, and so did you. 
The skipper has t# account for me when ho gets to port ; but 
you, you may be blown overboard, and no one would be tho 
wiser. I am now as good as an ordinary seaman, though too 
young for the forecastle. I can furl royals as spry as any 
bucco sailor on board, and know every rope on the ship, 
white you don't know stem from stern.’ 

These glib nautical phrases, most of which were but vaguely ‘ 
understood by me, his assurance, his daring, his want of 
feeling, made me admire and wonder at him. He wq^ a typical 
sea-boy, with a glitter in his eyes and bloom in his smooth 
cheeks that told of superabundant health and hardiesse. But 
for one thing, a prince might have been proud of him as a son. 
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Satan, I tlumght, h.ul ulriM<l\ luhtjtiul him. Ih-, 
iguoraiuv of religion, hi^ aw lul « oat*fUf ot .ipi 1 1 it, iriuovi'ij 
him mih'.s away Irom mt‘, as tiunwh ho w»tt< a lu.iw \mjni,* 
savaj^o of anotluT iiati<tn anil laaunawoi am! miitli imoin- 
Itrohonsiblo to mo. Ho w.is imi to ho iniit itnl m ,in\ Wii\, 
uiul yot ho ohtainod inj atlmiiation, tu<an o ho h.ul hii'n to 
Amorioii, hail manfully omlinotl tho toituii'. ot M.i-lito, amt 
bore hiinsolf indomitaltly. 

Long Hart, tho took, was anotht r kintl of In to to tm>. Ho 
stood over six foot high in his gallo> felts, attd his sallttut 
complexion and oreasod nook spoko ot foreign suits, matitimo 
romanoo, and many voyago.s. 'Lho gold oairiugs hi> won* I 
siKsporlotl bolongod tolu.s tloatl wives. His not hot - o<»nsis|rd 
of l)IaokdoO'.skin. his Itody was « asid in.i d.nk blue ii tM*%,and 
a blue Phi 7 glun rap oovorod his ho.nl. I lo disdatmil the use of 
sailors* oollotpitalihnw, and .s|Kiko like a mIumiI m.i tot in \oty 
grand words. My rust io inuoooiioo appoarotl (oh.tvoanal* 
traotion for himi on tho-socondovouinK alter myrounni,, ho 
olTcrcd iho froodoin of itls g«tlloy to tiio. anti, wliott I }»rought 
tho approntloo kUIs, ho was generous iu hi*i fn-tpinKH t>f soft 
tack, sooiiso, and dulf, Hiirlug tho »log wan Ho-* ht« sinm long 
yiirns nhont his oxponotioos in deep sea hhip>t, and vovagos to 
Ciill.io, ('alifornia, West Ciumt c»f Afiioa, anfi ol'«‘wlioro, many 
ttf which wore houiblo on niotnnit o| (ho t moU\ pt.n liml on 
sailons. I hoard of poor saihns hoisted up tt« tho jard arm, 
and durkod l)y tho rim in tho soa tinlU tlioy woto neatly 
drowned; of men being keel liaitloil, tiiil stutkautkod to the 
windlass, and subjoototl to tho most horrible inthgniih's, put 
over the ship’s side to .Morub tho ship's ropjwis in the Kststiitg 
hot sun, ami much else which nuwlo tno thankful that the t ap> 
teiins of the day weru not so cruel as ihuw* twenty > oars ba«‘k. 
His condescension to a young lulibor like ntyn'lf, and hi*i 
generosity, won from me sucli tloforonca and civility that ho 
assumed a kind of protectorship over me, and assisted in t!u* 
enlightenment of my understanding abmtt many things, 

The crew consisted mainly of AtigUvlrish, Dutchmen, one 
or two Ejjglish, and as many Yankees. They were undUtH' 
plined spirits, who found the wild sea-life congenial to their 
half-savage natures, and had formed the odd notion that lo 
be sailors was to be of nobler stufl than sitoronien, and ac- 
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cordhigly .swaggered magiuficently whenever they could do 
it s-afi'ly. Imh' .some reaHon tlu‘y had conceivcil their nobility 
to lie in tlu' fact that they had voluntarily adopted a more 
perilous profession than any practised by landbinen. They 
were udt)reil by the girls in pt)rt, and cnjoycil the pri\'ilegu of 
gloriously swearing whenever they chose, and the pleasure of 
this conceit gave t hem hapinncss. Shoremen seldom swore, ex- 
cept the dockmen, who aped sailors’ manners and gait. They 
went to chnreJh, feared the constables, seldom got drunk or 
went on a spree, sptirted gloves, and seemed afraid of work. 

Wh(‘n they catch these shore-lubbers at sea, the sailors’ 
contempt for them is very manifest. They are delighted when 
they are sea-sick, oaths and blows are freely dealt to them, 
they take pleasure in provoldng their aversion to slush and 
tar, and secretly enjoy their cruel treaiment by the mates. A.s 
they made ni<' feed my inferiority to Harry, I have .since wil- 
uesse<l many another treat (‘d in the same way. Poor brutes! 
tHUisuh'ring the slave life iht'y lea<l, It would be a pity to de- 
prive them of this miserable cuiusolat ion. 

'I’he disci(»liue of tlw' ‘Winderniere’ wiw well begutt by the 
time I reg.uneil hesUth. It wu.s the pride of the ollicers that, 
tluaigh tlu' ‘Wimlennere’ wits not a 'Hlack-llaH’ packet, she 
was i)ig and .sniiirt* enough to he one, and they were resolved 
lh.it the eubtoms of the Ulack- Haller should prevail on board, 
iuid ihtU the tli.seii)Hn(‘ should be of (he .same quality. Whetlicr 
it cani(‘ U[i to the reguliitiou standard I do not know, but just 
.is Fr.mcis flogged, lieut, and pummelled the infants under 
hi.H charge, so the ruflian mates .stormed, swore, and struck 
or bftoled the full-grown wretehes on board the ‘ Whidcrmcrc.' 
'I'he ciiplain was loo high ami mighty to interfere, or he may 
iiave issued his orilers to that purpose, and was satisfied with 
the z(‘alou.s .service of his msites: at any rate, I scarcely heard 
his voice except during giiles of wind, and then it was stern 
and strident. 

Strange to say, the majority of the. sailors preferred the 
American ships, willi ail their brutality, to the Isnglish, with 
(heir daily doses of limc-juiixs Harry, Long Har^ and the 
forecastle argnment.s which we had perforce to hear, as our 
den adjpincii that of tlie sailors, .sufficiently informed mo of 
the fact that the ssoft-iack, plum-duff, good mess of beef of the 
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Yantefs, won* to tht* wvfvilh Itiituii, 

and Rili oi limo jnict* of tht* Hiht.Hh. ‘tiivf nn«/ <,aid .i h.n • 
oatitk' oralori *a ^’ankt'o shiji, aiul jn»t a hmsv hntt* juirt't^ 
Evt'ii on llu* \vt)isl Vnnkft* ship alU>.tt nt» tunm ailt»i iM*4‘ti 
fear the mates. It a man know.s his dut\ anti \\t»n't .shitk, he 
is safe against the devil hinisell, I sa\. Walt h Hnlly Wtilei> 
himself. He never drops on a real slieIMi.it k, hut on some 
infernal land-luhher \vht» has shi[»petl as an A, Ik, when he is 
not fit to earry jiiils to a hear. U is the Ittntish I >mt hmen and 
Swedes who have spoiled the-st* paeki‘t -ships. Ytm ean’t etcftee! 
mates, in a s(iuall of wind that may whip the nsuts otf, to 
stand still until their onU‘rs enter the .stnpitl heatl of .a I hiteh- 
man who dtiesn’t know a word of I'‘,iu;h' *h. Well, w'hnt mu*.i 
they do? I'hc .ship is their first tlufv. atal they tlv .it the 
Dutchman, and if the Dutehinan dttn’f umletstantl tluit he 
must skip - - he must stand and he skinned, ’llM ie*!. my 
Hontiinents.’ 

I heard such rlefenee hr«r«*a of limes, which pio\e'. that the 
wttrsl side has siimelhing In say for if‘ielf. 

ft may have been l he shelMwiek’s boast t»r Hat tv ' m ut hi <m 
which indueed me, when on deek, to obM'rve mtireelo*.elv ilt.ii 
pntfessional suiieriority which mmle tin; 'hm^o s.n!ut' ho 
fearles.s. It, .seemed to me that though the 'ohi haniis‘ kttew 
their work well, they took prc'dous care to do us little an jms- 
sible ; and, had anyone a.sked me, after I h.ul not tHift-lv ashore, 
what I thought of them, I slwnihl have wiid that they did 
more ‘du.slinK round’ than real work. 

It is true the ‘old .sfilts’ were Ioudc»t in their resfKmw.H to 
the mate’s commands, that they led the liowUne sonu and the 
halliard chant, were cheerier with their 'Aye, nyes,' ’llelays,' 
‘Vast hauling,' and chorus; that they strove whose hands 
should be uppermost at the halliards ami nearest to the 
tackles ; but all this did not imprefw me ho much as they might 
think it did. When the ofhwrs tlmndered out, ‘AU hands 
shorten sail,’ ‘Furl top-gallant sails,* or ‘Ke<*f to|)Hni!,* the 
shell-backs appeared to delay unrler v.irimm shifty pretexts 
to cUmb#.up the rigging, in order that being last they might 
occupy the safe position at the bunt of the sails; and when 
it was only a four-man jol>, the way in which they noisily 
passed the word along, without oflfering to move, was most 
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sirtful. At splicing, aiitl stcmiiKi tin* vskiU of tho old 

hiimls foimtcd no douhl ; Imt i>i work alolt they wore 

nowtuTo, cotniuvivd to tU<»M> DiUchuu'ti luul Norwt'jiianH 
they M> nuK'h <lt‘ridod. Tluy wore, hi fact, Htnite^isls in the 
*irlH «>f hhirkiuK- 

Somclinu's llu* ‘vsojc'rinj',’ at? it waf? calk'd, was a little ton 
<'(jns{acin)us ; and then Bully Waters, with awful cner{;y <uid 
frantic malice, drew Itlood from 'old salt' and 'joskin' indis- 
criminately, with iron belaymg-pins, and kicked, and pounded, 
until I sickcnt'il at tho sound of the deadly thuds, and the 
fiU'cs slrcamiti}' with blood ; but I was compelled to admit that 
for some days after there would be a more spontaneous brisk- 
lU'Hs to obey <irders, and old and young regarded the fiery 
mate from the corners of their eyt's. 

Five days from biv('riia<il there sucUU'iily appeared on deek 
three stowaways, -two Irish boys of about fourteen and 
iifleen, and an Iri'^luuan, rneg?'<l, hagganl, iuul spiritli'ss 
fi‘»tin hniiMcr, '?i(’lvness, iind confinemeiil. Of eounse (hey had 
to tinth'tuo till* ordeal of inspection by the stern captain, who 
coiut'uiptiune.ly dismissetl (hem us though they were loo vile 
to look at; l)Ut Nelson chivietl Ihe three unfortuiiales from 
the poop to the Ik^w (o 'warm I heir cockles,’ as Ik* phrased it. 
'I’la* Cl ie.H of the youngest' Imy were shrillest and loudest, but, 
when lu‘ afterwards enicrgetl t<» beg food, wo guessed by his 
roguish smile (hat he hud been k>as( hurt. Harry expressed 
his opinion that he was a ‘Liverpool rat,' who would cer- 
tainly end his <lays in the Stale's prison. 

Curiously enough, the presence of thi'se two young stowa- 
ways acted as a butfer between me and a considerable amount 
cjf ingloriouH mauling, which Nelson, for practice' sake, would 
have inllicted on my ‘Royal Bengal, British person,’ as, with 
playful devilry, he admitted. But the rogues did not appear 
to be very .sensitive about the indignity to which they were 
auhjeetcd. The younger Paddy disturbed the ship with shrill 
screams if Nelson but raised his hand, and thus his rat’s wit 
saved him tiftcn. O’ Flynn, the eldest boy, would run and 
dodge his tormc'Utor, until Nelson, who seemed t» love the 
fun of licking thc'm, through cunning caught them, and then 
the cries of the innocents would be heart-rending. 

Before many days had passed, I had discovered that Nelson 
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had also his arts. Thtmj^h I had m-\vr lu‘i‘n in a aiul 

could not luulcrstuiul, :it first, why i>m‘ nian ‘^lutiild aN^umt* 
«o many posos, 1 shouhl ha\t* limr hiinil lua t»> that 

the mil self of Ni'lson w:iskr‘pf.inn‘M'i\i*, anil fh.ii 
UinivSelf hy bohavinj' ilirien'iilly to I'aih im board. Ilf h.irl 
one way with the captain, another with In'* colU-anno, and 
variou.s were the styUs ho as-suiuftl bcfoie the >ailoi From 
profound dcfwnci' to (aptaiu i hirdiniie, atrd ri ••iHrlfiil 
fellowship with W'atcr.'i, he Kradually row* in hi.s own i-sti- 
mation as he addressed himself to the lower uradi-N, until to 
me he was arronanco personifU'tl, and to the stowaways *1 
‘born-hoUiun.’ With Harry he indiilyorl in broad irony, to the 
more stodgy of the crow he was a champion pri/i-dighter, to 
others he spoke with a dangerous .Mnooihtn'ss, with lips 
retracted; but behind every character he adopted .‘^ftHnl the 
real Nelson, a feiwiou.s and short-teitt|H'red hrnte, ready to 
blazt' up into bloody violeiuv. 

Until we were abreast of lUsr'ay Uay w<* exj«nu'need no 
bad weather, InU rolled tdimg eontforiably under moderate 
breezes, with a spiteful gtjsf or twh. I was giatluallv hecom 
ing seasoned, and iudifTewnt to the swingoavarrg ot the se,t. 
As Nelson .said, with a eondeseenduig Iniji evihstnile, { wsei 
‘fresh us a dui.sy.' 'J'lit' gaU'si and temjH'stn abatt whuh 
Harry ami Hong Hurt lovisl to talk wete w* long iueoming 
that I doubted wht'lher the sea was reallv so very ilremUul, 
or that thi' canvas towcr.s would ever tieed to be taken tn. 
From .sunrise down to tin* decline of da> otir mast heads 
drew apparently the same regular lines and emves agftinst a 
clear sky. Ilut now llu’ blue dksjipiK'antl under depths of 
clouds which inlensifiod into blackness very rajsdly, and the 
whistling whispers In the shrmuls ehangeil their nou*. ‘riu* 
sea abandoned its nieehanical heave, anti languid uje.hiH»t nf 
scattered crests. Wliether the sky had signaller! the change 
and the sea obeyed, or whether the elements were aeting 
simultaneously, I knew not, but, just as the cloudiness ha«l 
dceperied, a shadow passed over the is'ean, until it was aiiuosl 
black in Qplour; and then, to windward, I eonhl see Isittalion 
after battalion of white-caps rushing gaily, exuUingly, towaitU 
U8. The watches were mustered; captain ami mates upitean^l 
with oil-skins ready, and when tlie wind h<*gan to sing in 
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loudt'r nott't!, and the prcaL packet surged over on her wide, 
and the water whot through the scuppons, the captain vshook 
his head dispartigiugly aiul cried, ‘Shorten sail, Mr. Waters; in 
with royals and top-gallant sails, down with the flying jib,’ 
etc,, etc. 

This was the p(‘riod when I thought Mr. Waters was at his 
grandest. Ilis trumpet-like voice was heard in ’larum tones, 
as though tlu‘ existence of a fleet was at stake; and every 
'man-jack' .seemed electrified and flew to his duty with all 
ardour. Nor was Nelson behind Waters in energy. The 
warning sounds of the wind had announced that intensity of 
action was expected from every soul. The waves leaped over 
the high foroboard, and the ship was pressed over until the 
deck was us steej) a.s the roof of a church, and a foaming 
cataract impended over us. Then it was the mates bawled 
out aloud, aiul sailons clambered up the .shroud.s in a frenzy 
<»f brlsknesw, and llu* deck-hands bawled and sang after a 
f.ihhi<ni 1 had not heanl befim*, while blocks lam-tammed 
reckle.ssly, j'tval siil-sheetw daiu'ed wiltUy in the air, and 
every now and then a (humler sound, from bursting eauvus, 
ad<led to tU<' geneml excitement. Though sotuewhnt be- 
wlUh‘r<'d liy th<* wjndy blasts, the uproar of ru.shiug waters, 
ami tlu‘ fury of captain and crew, I could not help being 
fuseuuiletl by lh(' scene, and admiring th(' passionate energy 
of oflU'er.s and crew. A gah* at sea is as stimulating as a battle, 

Wht*n tlu! area of sail had bam reduced to the limit of 
siifety, we had a dearer view fore and aft, and I had more 
leisure ti) listen to tlu: wind-music in the shrouds, to observe 
the graver aspect of the sea, and to be influenced by un- 
speakable impressions. Wha’t a power this invisible clement, 
which hat! slirretl the sea to madness, was! If I raised my 
head above the bulwarks, it filled my eyes with tears, tore at 
iny hair, tlrovt* up my nt).strils with such force as to make me 
It flew up our trfmsers, and under our oilskin jackets, 
and inflated us until we resemblctl the plumpest effigies con- 
ceivable. 

In the lu'ight of the turmoil, wliile trj'ing to control ray 
itli‘a8, I was sturtleil by the penetrating voice of Waters 
ainging in my ear. 

'Now, my young pudding-faced joker, why are you stand- 
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IRK with join mouth with* oiu'n.’ (,ft a hwult, you 
nutnkfj, ,ui«l hvv.il) up thli ptiop, oi 1*11 iuiup duivn \»)ui 
thtoat. l.«u»k.ah\t' iittw, lou '.tttvi-sn utnl ou<tta t.ttook'* 

Ihiit tu'^t \oj.u>t‘ot tiiiiit* wa ( ( ( ii.uuK a u utatkalih* inu% 
wj'to it onh tot thonow tantth'il Mnahtil tiv I \\a ti>nstauti\ 
hoariuK. l'.\oty .si-iiti'iiu' uiittaiiUHl '•otm* niv\ wonha phiast*, 
coitU’U fVU‘n»|)(»n', ami aufutuatid 1*\ a topt’, tml, or un- 
Kt'UlU* lutk-hamh'i, with KUtloi 4uhfiti\t>, ami »\plu.si\o 
vpitlu'ts. I'At'ty oiilor apiuatinl to injuito tho loot* ot a 
Ktithfifil p.i'.’'iuti, ius th<»UKh i»lit*dicna* wuh imptteMhh* with- 
out it. 

loom thi'tlatrlu'K.in, I think, tho noting of a MianKt't'oim’i- 
th‘m t‘, with h ha^. simv In on so ftmunon with mo that ! aotvpt 
it a** a uilo. Uhon I pta> ftir ;i man, it happtnt • that at that 
luouu'ut ho isoumim* motwhon I ptai-vo, I am hlaiuioml; it I 
cumnuuul, I am toviUsl; if I tool alloi tionalo or {.vnipithottr 
mwartls tino, it Is my fato to lH*(lotof»tt’il ot stumotl by him. I 
hrst nollml lhi.s ouritnta ouiuriiloiu o oti l»iaot tho ’Wiinlcr- 
moro.' I boro no kphIko, uiul thoUKht no o\it of any pothoii, 
but prayotl toi all, moutiuK uiul oioninK, (‘xtolltHl thr oour- 
RKis stroUKllii ami ouoikv <»J my ‘.hip maion, likonod ihoin to 
.soa lioii'., ami It It it an liommi to bo itt tltptonfpanv ol :im,h 
brtui* im'u; lmt,in\.uiably,tUov tlauntotl jn> o>os,my lato.my 
ho.nl, iny .soul, my pot am, tny nathmalitj ; 1 wastlatnnod iiti, 
Htui tlarunotl loiw’aul, I w.m wlu*lHM»bni»\iout ft» ovotyom* 
alumni, ami tho imlv soivioo thoN a^kod ot (h»tl ittwaol*. mo 
WUK that Uo. •.lumh I tiamn im* to all otomitj . It was a m w itloa 
that oamo iiotoss my mind. My tnoinory t Iuuk ft» it as a tiov- 
dty, un<l at ovt‘ry iiuslanooof thu ooinoJdomt* 1 lusame inoro 
and mor« omlirniotl that it wau u nilo, as aippliotl tt* mo; but, 
until it was ositabllshod, I conlinuotl to hlt'^s ihoso who lu^rtu- 
rutod mp with thoir hithmus cun» 0 M. I am gktd to think that 
1 wasaustaintul by a boliof that I was doing right ; for, without 
it, I bhoiiltl have givon woiu* t<j a fororions and hUoiiihotnous 
resenlmont. U choorod mo with a iiopo that, liy and bj , llw'ii 
cursps would bo Idossings; and, in tho motmtimo, my mtml 
was becoming as impervious to such troulilos as ,'i hwa«‘*» bat k 
to a shower of rain. 

Harry, on the contrary, inadts a tliatinttion. lie allowed 
itoonetocurse him, except thcoiTtcers, When a sailor ventured 
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to swear at him, ho roturuod tUo swearing with intei'cst, and 
ch'Ufhcd his list ready for the violent sequel. He hud long 
ago overcome the young boy’s stiiioamishiiess at an oath. If 
anything, hir wa.s ratlu'i* prone to take the boy’s lah'antage 
uv<‘r a man, and dare him to prove himself a coward by strik- 
ing one younger and weaker. It is a cunning method of fence, 
which I have since found is frequently practised by those who, 
without loss of manliness, can resort to screaming. When 
I confided to him that the crew of the ' Windermere ’ were a 
very wicked set, he said the ‘Windermere’ was Heaven com- 
pared to a Black-Ball packet-ship. I believe that he would 
have liked to see more belaying-pins and marline-spikes 
thn>wn at the men by the mates, more knuckle-dusting, and 
sUng-shot violence. According to him, brutal sailors should 
be commanded by brutal mates. ‘Lime-juicers’ were too soft 
altogether for his kidney. 

From the day we r('a<'hed the n'gion of llui Trade.s, wo 
enjtjyed blue .skies and <lry dts'ks, aiMH-ding along tmdt'r scpiare 
yard.s, with Rtu<lding-.sail.s ladow and aloft. Onr work, how- 
ever, wa.s not a whit easic>r. 'I'ho mates hateil lo s<‘e idlimess, 
anti found eudle.s.s jobs of .scrubbing pai>it-work, brass-clean- 
ing, paiutiiigf oiliixg, sliushing, ami tarring, not to numtion 
seunet-making, and serving shrtmtla and stays. Sundays, 
htjwever, — ■ weather permitting, — were restful. The sailors 
occupied themselves with ovcrhaililing their kits, shaving, 
hair-cutting, and clothes-monding. In the afternoon, after 
gorging themselves on duIT, they were more given to smoke, 
and to spinning such sanguinary yarns of sea-life that I won- 
dered they could find pleasure in following such a gory pro- 
ftission. When sea and sky were equally .sympathetic, and 
Waters and NeLson gave a rc.st to their vocal machines, there 
might have been wor.se places than the deck of the ' Winder- 
mere' on a Sunday ; and, to us boys, the Sunday feed of plum- 
tlulT, with its ‘Nantucket raisins,’ soft-tack, and molasses, 
or gingerbread, contributed to render it delightful. 

Wo were on the verge of the Gulf of Mexico, when one 
night, just after eight lK^lls were struck, and the w^tch'was 
turning out, Wat<!rs, who was ever on the alert for a drop on 
som(!one, hurled an iron belaying-pin at a group of sailors on 
the main (U‘ck, and fellcid a Nomegian senseless. Then, as 
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though excitotl at tia* t'llWt, lu‘ butuulfil tht* lump jailing 

to tlu‘ luaiu tlvt-k, aiauiigit tlu- lum, auti '.tiutk 

right ami K-tt with a hand -.pikv, and luatiil u* li ,i jianii 
that old salts aiul jo'ikiu'^ lu'gaii tit liMiuAfi tat huthai inthfir 
wiki hurry to lioin tin* d«<imm. Koui iut*n laj on tlu* 

tlfckhllllasdnUhlora whllr, hut, toitimatoh, tlu\ tvjovufd 
in a shotfe limo, ihough tUo JNoiwt'gian wa*- di'-ahlfd fm a 

Wfi'k. 

Tin* nt'Xt tki\-, Nelson trietl tt» tii>tiuguish him^df. WhiU* 
wasliing tkrks, lu* tMUght tlu* youngest l\uhly faiily. aiul 
jjvailed himself of the o(>[)orlunity to avenge fortner failures 
so offectually that the hoy had nut a joke left in him. iiis 
fellow-stowaway was next made ti* rt'giet ever having tdujsen 
the ‘VVituk'nneie’ tJ> escape ftom the miseties itwparahh* 
from Liverpool poverty. Ilefore ttumy minutes Mel .on was 
dauj'ing siljoxjt me, ami wtiumling me in many a vnlnetahU* 
IHrtiU ; mid then, aspiring for bigger game, he aH'eetJ'd to feel 
milraged at the t'oiuU«*l of the nran at the wheel, ami pto- 
reeded to n'lieve hlmsell hy clouting ami kit'king the iHtot 
fellow, until the bright day must Itave .tpjM'ateil like a stanv 
sky to him, 

Lahouriug under the muitm that Llveytiml *,iiloJs iiejtletl 
the most ft<r<rt’ious jlis( i|»liue, jHir two mate** seUlotn omitted 
a dumej* to piov«* to llu’in that they weie je-advetl to folUm 
every tk'lail of the khIj*. ;jud to pmmote their eftuieiicv; hut, 
when about four iluy.s hum the immth of the Misd .sippi, they 
suddenly jdistaiiuHl fntm physical 'xioU-mc, ami extrpl by 
intormiUent fits of mild swearing, and nioidajit ssutasm, they 
diacontinuud all elTorta at the imprtjvemeiit of the men. 'rhe 
day before we arrivetl at the Bali/e, tlu* uuxte.s ahttinislted 
me by thdr extravagant pmim* of those- tht'y luul so cruelly 
mauled and beaten. They calleil them 'Jolly Tars,’ ‘\*attkee 
Boys’ (a very high complimwti), ‘Ocean hcr<H*.s,‘ etc., etc. 
Bully Waters cxhibitcjl his brilliantly white tx*eth in hruut 
smiles, and Nelson gushed, and w'as jovially ebitllient. I 
heard one sailor remark upon this suilden t'hange of demean- 
our in thorn, that the mates knew wht‘n to ' ‘iMnit face’ ami 
sing a now tune; and tlxat old hantls couUl tell how near they 
were to the levee by the way Yankee mates behaved, and 
that there wtw no place so unwhulmune fur bullies as the 
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New Orleans levee. Another sailor was of the opinion that the 
niatea were more afraid of being hauled up before the court ; 
h(! had often seen their like, — ‘hcllians at sea, and sweet as 
molasses near port.’ 

On the fifty-second day from Liverpool, the ' Windermere’ 
anchored off one of the four mouths of the Mississippi River, 
in twenty-seven feet of water. The shore is called the Balize. 
Early next morning a small tug took our ship, and another 
of similar size, in tow, and proceeded up the river v-dth us. 
We were kept very busy preparing the vessel for port, but 
I had abundant opportunities to note the strange shores, 
and the appearance of the greatest of American rivers. After 
several hours’ steaming, we passed ‘English turn,’ which 
Harry described as the place where the English were ‘licked’ 
by the Americans on the 8th of January, 1815 — ^ a story that 
was then incredible to me. After an ascent of about one hun- 
dred miles up the river, we came in view of the chief port of 
the Mi.ssis8ippi Valley, and, in duo time, our vessel became 
one of throe lying at a pier-head, pointing up among a seem- 
ingly coutuless number of .ships and rivcr-.sto{nnor8, ranged 
below and above our berth. The hoavding-lu)U.sc touls poured 
aboard and took ppsses.sion of the sailors; and, before many 
minuLo.s, Harry and I alone remained of the crow that had 
brought the big ‘Windermere’ across the sea to New Orleans. 

Though about thirty-five years have elapsed since I first 
stood upon the levee of the Crescent City, scarcely one^ of all 
my tumultuous sensations of pleasure, wonder, and curiosity, 
has been forgotten by me. The levee sloped down with a noble 
breadth to the river, and stretched for miles up and down in 
front of the city, and was crowded with tlie cargoes of the 
hundreds of vessels which lay broadside to it. In some places 
the freights lay in mountainous heaps, but the barrels, and 
hogsheads, and cotton bales, covered immense spaces, though 
arranged in precise order; and, with the multitudes of men, 
— white, red, black, yellow, — horses, mules, and drays and 
wagon.s, tlie effect of such a scene, with its fierce activity and 
new atmo.sphere, upon a raw boy from St. Asaph, may be 
better imagined than de.scribed. 

During my fifty-two days of ship-life there had filtered 

0 
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ttilo taj, JuituKutti*u at*. I »* pM.fj, i.i .. j , i.i i 

*uul thtM h.a.u a-i **t fla }«m>} 4 i la tfi » > » (*. \ 

tnmplliacat.uv ili i'l Kjh' jvi' i 'in 
()rl«*ans tiiuail uah it t a u; i* i < . ^ h*t», 

(loi'liintnl liiiiaa.Slua^liAi 111^. at.! wa i ' ‘ 1 ,.^ h 

it a tUihiauri plat »• tat tiu . Uli* tlliN*- - 
to tha iiunioituj.s lujuoi sil. oil lto< ' . •* t i(j iK, all 
tho MMiuliilous ston'»‘ft f Ju'l la la^ * t i i ' < . t .f«t a*, ami 
niansKiuuhtar, rt'tnaiftl at ohm a« 1 lo ’ »ti»l «< air tni 

M ry shy of tlw'M" haunt • ol \ ill «•' . t, ' ■ ‘ t' t \ !i, nmKl 

not fou’no tlu' ph'uaac t»t iatS'i'*' . 1 >' » < * < tv % hah hr 

had ootistaallv piaisfd, he m ' i» i*t‘ I t, t attpiiitv 

him ha a walk that hi 'i a a In aj» 1 h ‘f ‘ and l<i 

sonu* ‘tliiiiiin',’ wlu'M* In* Ind fi (*• d t ' i I n>; > .} h«v 
mvitatioa withimt aas mi i-' (.*' < ifu uUt than 

of ti ii.uiiiai t umnat^ 

1 think it is Olio ot till' aii»,{ M\id o 1 1 i it* •> I 

Tlu* tli'tail'. t»l au la *t hu|rt» ^aoo . >u } ot o> »U a - ol tnv 
thmiuUls woiiltl till in,tn\ imki** tU »Ii» thou u»d «*i 

who h.ivr iattdi'd III (hi<>t its, 1 t oa V to? v > ^ oil) it\ 
tmMtjihi .li< alid .1 > an »h toi »? t »»»> h»ir .do tdt 

hi'oa ii'latotl. ^ • 

{>l(<ttlv tho •lai wa. <1 WfVMtf t« to tril (hit'v , amt 
wt'to allowrtl hhiii\ hoir V\» ll« w «o*j »hr | 4 aiihtni( 

laid aotoi. du* ''hip . tu hi .t < %>nttu t two* .md, wto n { kU 
tlu* '.Uoif‘ itadt'i ai\ t<*( t, I It id Vi nt% nil l>\ aatf data 

vvhh) oj ttto.ihoai Ikon. 11 viO)., >iin, ' li.i* \i kto* Nt-ifi' 
Orh'ans! It I'.toouiHid t<il«*tia» *’ 1 w iior idv totfvvhrlnM'H 
with hliNdul lii'han that u a'*» tonii n-mam ip uioii I » u 
*"* anti I vva** lupp\, \i adualK happv. hn I Ittr nt 
hint tlu* hoy was ftiv! 

Wo rawl arrosH tlu* lovm*. for pw l*nji 1 1 a« , andartiv* 
ity is lafi'i'tums. What was a vi\t»l jiw to tu» . w t • th»’ th li«ht 
of Hratitii'd prulo t*» Uarty. 'I foM Im sud. Is immg. 
‘what Nt’W Orleans was. I*, it not v«a»ut/‘ lUu 'tttand'dui 
not coincy ila fharaftor, a>* it appoaMf t»» o»% (ffrdi youmj 
eyou. Sinnc othor wool wa^ wanml to o*ipo'v* fh*' wholr of 
what I Wi. Tho «oft, halnty ait. with »k .t» oik** -wt'oisof 
fermt'utiiig nuilnftsw'st, Ht'andtiiki**! jnlrh* 

Stockholm tar, brine of nu'SHtwif, turn, amt whtxkrj tlrip- 



piuRs, contributed a rumI do.il lownnKs iinpartiuR the charm 
i)i lomance to cveiytliiuR 1 saw. The people I passed ap- 
peared to me to be nobler than any I had seen. They had a 
swing of the body wholly un-English, and their facial e.xpres- 
sions differed from those I had been accustomed to. I strove 
hard to give a name to what was so unusual. Now, of coiii&c, 

I know that it was the sense of equality and independence that 
made each face so different from what I had seen in Liverpool. 
These people knew no master, and had no more awe of their 
employers than they liad of their fellow-employees. 

We reached the top of Tchapitoulas Street, the main com- 
mcicial artery of the city. The people were thronging home 
from the business quarters, to the more residential part. They 
passed by in many hundreds, with their lunch-buckets, and, 
though soiled by their labours, they wen', not wearied or de- 
presst'd. In the vicinity of Poydras Street, we hailed befoi*e 
a board hiR-lioiist', where Harry was weh'omed with the 
warmth whi( h is the due of the retunu'd voyagei. Ilc' ordered 
dimuu', iuid, with iippc'tltes .shaq)ened by youth tiud oc<‘au 
tiirs, wt‘ s.il tlown to a .si>read of viands which wen* as I'xcel- 
leut as tluy were novel. Okra soup, grits, sweet i)otat()os, 
brinjalls, corn scoBiea, mu.sh-pudding, and ‘fixings’ every 
article hut the bread was strange and toothsome. Harry 
appropriated my praise of the meal to himself, paid for it with 
the air of one whose purse was deep beyond soundings, and 
then invested a silver piece in cigars; for American boys 
always smoked cigars, and, when in New Oi'leans, English 
boys loved to imitate them. 

Now, when T stepped on the levee, frisky as a lamb, I was 
about as good as a religious observance of the Commandments 
can make one. To me those were the principal boundary- 
stones tliat .separated the region of right from that of wrong. 
Between the greater landmarks, there were many well-known 
minor indexes ; but there were some which were almost un- 
discoverable to one so young and untravelled as I was. Only 
the angelically-immaculato could tread along die limits of 
right and wrong without a misstep. 

After dinner we sauntered through a few streets, in a state 
of sweet content, and, by and by, entered another house, the 
proprietress of which was extremely gracious. Harry whis- 
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port'd wmu'thiiti* f«* li» i. .md v\* \t< ti h. f 

ajuilttun ProsmtK ► thi ti* t'M.m* > )J t.i ! .t . . ^ 

in huoli hoant olutliiiti; tlur I u » . -pi * * !»!• o-ds *n 
My it-iinniutv ft tlnii [*>*‘t* U';» i* t p*. i >' > t I ^ 

^villin^ on(>U};h tt» ttf onlithn n> 4 , tt» .< 4 f r«tM4Ml 

to tnko lihortit"' \ti(h in\ pi i • ,t. tiiii »> *. » i f- fjt.- p, 

stuippaliin^i) wiokul lhat t to <•. , * jf.*; *.(it t<f 

thi'hoUM'i llairy toll»n\*>tt H(»'. u.'h atr ?t>»- m* tu **niUl 

Urio, tn’otf to intluft* lur to totinn, kio I w< -I.* ,i * j 

jumpotl into tho 'is * 'r j ' > t’^i' t**"kfd 

info tho oyt's iIiom* yi* Jiik waiifoti. <, t‘r' Mt 
witsi so .uroat that I nt'vot.ut alf»r \t t* ,>•' '»i anr my 
rcpuniuntc to tVnuih ' of that t h o u '< • 

Tlu'ti Ilany poiMMilnl mo 1 .t t<,t ».>< -m, >t;t( ^ 
forlhiuor, iuit horo, ,n;ain, I tta^of> to **i ’Until, 
if y<»u lik«*,‘ s,iitl I, 'tmt I Itflony. t»» thi H»fit »a {!•>{>« mui 
havo sitjnotl (lu* pliMivr. I mu a not ' 

‘WVll suioki' then. di» Mifiu ihm^ hk« o»h» » t.tt « .‘hr „Mtt, 
oftt riiKt uu> tnv ('holi I*. 

As I h.iil ttt'Vrt iioaoi that •ittokm/ u i i mxr it> Ui tor. mit 
had .1 do'iiio toapitoai itutih, t ui tkt\ Mt hli.t. ttni, 

It Ul’i'at rij;.ir tH'fttron jju h|t'<, pultnl p‘)>u>t.*v oof utih 
Jlhii alas! uiv (timi' luiiiiit ua Mitt M\ h« tt( ’irmt'd to 
mvitt), anil m\ ttiiti<> uoo* ft mi uith a tomlthov , md, «.)uU' 
Vtiinly trviiii' toiotitiol m\ itt, .t myn «4 imh < « (put» ov«-f 
powi'ii'il IIU*, and 1 liu-d to t» d I«m k th* tup, a-i al»t«i tU 
ctmt tilt' .is (•' 11*1 iffuiUaut uti iiti lotdd ut tl h thosritditi 
my liist niw*ht at Niw thh m. 

Harrv'sstorv ot du* two htudi'h is'V ■. v»ho hid h<» rt tom. 
polled 10 ulisroiid ftotn tht' 'Wiitdi ttm ii ' «ht i,f-\ lKfor»>, 
recurrotl to im* more (ban omi A»Mtm« mxt 

inortiinsi. ' lli'llo! yon bete •• fill* I ilmnK'bf %o»t bad vartmoisefi 
Hkt' tin* Irish slow.iwaj ^ Not rnoimb plu a, eh* WtU, 
sonny, we must set* what we » ui do fot y-o ’ 

I wa*; put m ele.'ininK bia- . work a n < * If mn.d tHntpa- 
lion that hreetls thoUKht, It. atliaif. I t»\ i InrK Irvtr 
scene, I Iffted niy eyes, mu* «« t»tbei i»f the to »f»» t< mle»{ out, 
*Now, you '.ealavvan, ot, \oh Htib' M‘*-p. " ft it in o^r- von 
doing? f»et on with that work,\on p'itf\ ? o h( w»uof !' 
and boon! bA-er Home r oaring Miptu’n.. i*>m* htdeoUH 
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epithot, with a kick or a clout, until, on the fifth day, convic- 
tion stoic upon every stuise tliat it was to a set purpose; and 
my small remnant of self-respect kindled into a revolt. I 
undorsLaud now that it was the pitiful sum of money clue to 
me they wished to save for tlie ship-owners or captain, tliat 
prevented them from saying right out, ' You may go, and be 
— to you.’ Such a dismissal entailed a settlement. Just as 
Moses Owen lacked the moral courage to despatch me from 
his presence, these men were at the same game of nagging; 
and it succeeded in inspiring indifference as to what would 
become of me. I could say, at last, ' Better to rot on this 
foreign strand than endure this slave’s life longer.’ 

That evening I declined to go ashore with Harry, and sat 
pondering in the loneliness of my cabin, and prayer, some- 
what fallen into disuse of late, was remembered ; and I rose 
from my knees primed for the venture. Habit of association, 
as usual with me, had knit some bonds of attachment between 
me and the ship. Shu comiectotl mo with ICngland ; by her I 
canu', and by her I eould return. Now that was impcwsihle; 
I must follow the stowaways, and leave the floating hell for 
ever. 

I lit the s^iringing pewter lamp, emptied my sea-bag on the 
floor, jind (»ut of fts contents picked my best shore clothes, 
ami the Bishop's Bible. I drassed myself with care, and, blow- 
ing out the lamp, lay down. By and by, Harry reeled in, half- 
stupefied with his excesses, rolled into his bunk above me; 
and, when ho wa.s unconscious, I rose and glided out. Five 
minutes later, I was hurrying rapidly along the river-side of 
the levee ; and, when about half a mile from the ship, I plunged 
into the vshatlows caused by a pile of cotton bales, and lay 
down to await day-break. 
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S OON after sunrise 1 i\uue out ot inv iti i, ,m»| ,iher 
ditstinji mvM'lf, siriule tow.tok h 

'The Wiii’lil wan alt lielun* ui»’ whnr tn th >.<>»•. 

Ami I'on’Hh mv un .’.nt.le ’ 

Tho al)st>luU‘ly penuih '* haN .i * <■! two tUiiu;.. Wurk 

tif starve. No lu>y of my uk*' dt lit** i.Jtety 

chuose starvation. 'I he other alti in.»ti\eo mainul t*<tne. ,(n«t 
for work, work of atiy kliuf, I w.e* mo i o ,nK ; a oh a 
Imliff that' il was the only wav {*» .a Imre th.»f iMMiUititi 
imk'iJemleuw whteh sat «» well «m iho,e win. ha.l aoitrtUHl. 
I was tiuite <tf the mniihat «»f mv Aimi \Un\, that 'o.liiiiK 
stones Ktilhvnsl m» moss,' ami I wautml iHim.tmnt work, 
wherein I eonhl api>rove tnyseU sieaiK, .iml j’l atousl) imht-4 
triiHts. HitheiUi, I luul been mo-.t imh.itnnafe tti the W4t«h, 
Kespeelful civility, iirtanpi iiliMlieme, ami {Miioa.iknut /«al, 
ha<l lieen at {ulmeotml; hut, Mith i-. the hm»r.imv ot htalthv 
youth, 1 .still telained lit) tailh that dm t ut eutpioii iiteut was 
within rea< h of the ililineut, am! it w.e* tlu'« that t was m.w 
bent; upon. 

IlnHlenintf iierosH the levee, 1 euleied the ynat tomiuernal 
titrect of the eity, at ti [loiiit not f.tr tnau St Utoiu.e. Stieet, 
and, after aliltle inward debate, toiitiumd d«>wi« T'« h.i|iitou> 
luH Street, ulotiK the sidewalk, with all my tteiiM-i wuh ' awake. 
I reatl every sij{n ndleetively. 'i'he slorea>wuem‘ uaiues were 
mtwtly fureiftn, and sUKKestive ttf Teutonh' and Uitmruian 
origin; but the larger liuildiugs were of uudeiu.diie Aughe 
Saxon. At the otitset, lager-beer rsiliuMts w'ete fie(|nent ; theti 
followed more shanties, with nmty tin r«sifs; but, iK-yoiid 
these, thg store.s were more ritasMve and ituitonu, .uul over 
the doors wtw the iitHt'ripiiotiH, "I’lmluee and t'omttusdon 
Merchants/ etn. 

As I prucucdtid, looking kmily about ba the favourable 
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chanct;, llu* doors were iliinK open one by one, and I obtained 
a view of the iutenor. N(‘Rroes comnieucod to sweep (he long 
allt'y.s bt'tween the goods piles, and to in-opel the dust anti 
rubl)ish of the previous tlay’s traffic towards the open gutter. 
'Phi'll Hour, whiskey, and rum barrels, marked and bi'anded, 
were rolled out, and arranged near the kerbstone. Hogsheads 
and tierces were act on end, cases were built up, sacks were 
laid in orderly layers, awaiting removal by the drays, which, 
at a later hour, would convey tliem to the river-steamers. 

Soon after seven, I had arrived near the end of the long 
street ; and I could see the colossal Custom-House, and its 
immense scaffolding. So far, I had not addressed myself to 
a single soul, and I was thinking I should have to search in 
another street; when, just at this time, I saw a gentleman of 
middle age seated in front of No. 3 store, reading a morninfr 
ncw.spai)er. From his sober dark alpaca suit and tall hat, 1 
took him to be (he proprietor of the building, over the door 
of which was the sign, 'S]ieake and Mctheary, Wholesale and 
Couimissioii IVIerehuul,s.’ lie sat lilti'd back against what 
appeared (o be the solid grutiilu frame of (he door, with a 
leihtiri'd ease which wtw a contrast to the activity I had pre- 
viously noti.‘’ed. After a secoiul look at the respectable liguro 
and genial face, I ventured to ask, — 

*Do you want a boy, sir?’ 

‘ICh?’ he demanded with a start; 'what did you say?* 

‘I want some work, sir; I asked if you wanted a boy.’ 

'A boy,' he replied slowly, and fixedly regarding me. ‘No, 
I do not think 1 want one. What should I want a boy for? 
Where do you hail from? Yon are not an American.’ 

‘I came from Liverpool, sir, less than a week ago, by a 
I)acket-ship. I shipped as cabin-boy ; but, when we got to sea, 
I was sent forward, and, until last night, I was abused the 
whole voyage. At last, I became convinced that I was not 
wanted, and left. As you are the first gentleman I have seen, 
I thought I would apply to you for work, or ask you for advice 
as to how to get it,’ 

‘So,’ he ejaculated, tilting his chair back again. ‘You are 
friendless in a strange land, eh, and want work to begin mak- 
ing your fortune, eh? Well, what work can you do? Can you 
read? What book is that in your pocket? * 
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‘It is my Bible, u preheat from mu ItUtup. Oh, jet, mi, J 
can read,' I replied proudly. 

He held out hi.s hand and haul, 'i.er me .ee j«un Bible.' 

Ho oponod it ut the tly-le.i\e., and himle«l, a . In* uad (ht‘ 
inscription, 'IVehonted to Juhu Rtml,uu(^b\ flu* Kudu Ue\d, 
Thomas Vowler Sh«m, 0.1)., I.oiil Bithop ot .'•‘i. A*.i{4i, lot 
diligent ai)pliealion to hi.s htudie.s, and ueial uoo,} uttulm u 
January 5th, 1S55." 

Returning it Ut me, he puinte»l to an at ti« le in hi . tiewspaper, 
and said, ‘Read that.' It wa.s homel hing abmu a legidaiive 
assembly, which I delivered, us he said, ‘\ety omei ily, but 
with an un-American ticcent.' 

‘Can you write well?' he next asked, 

‘Yes, sir, a gixid nunul-haml, us I have luen tohl." 

'Then let me see y<m maik that cohei' vu-k, with the .uune 
address you see tm the <»ne near it. ‘rheie i * the m,oking-pi»t 
and brush." zv 

In a few seconds, I hml tram! HS, ’VI '.SS./ 

and looked up. ^ 

‘Neatly dune,' he s.iid{ ‘now prtKeed and ntatk the other 
sacks in the siuue way.' 

There wt're jilmut twenty <»f them, .uul in a U-w innntteH 
tlu'V Were .lU ad<lrev,etl. 

'iuwelleul !' he cried ; 'eten betim than I tuutd dtrii tnjhidf. 
There is no <-h.ince of my i'otlee getting lout ihit time* Well, 
I must .see what «mu be dune bn >ou. Oan,* he uied m a 
darkio uuloor.s, 'when is Mr, h|H-.»ke likeh to t*e inf" 

"Bout nine, sjdv, mebbe a leetle aft ah.' 

'Oh, well,' said he, hsiking ut his waicU, ‘we have 
time before us. As I don't .supimse y<iu have breakfast 
you hud better come along with me, 'r.tke thr* p,i|ifr. 

We turnwl down tlu* n(*xi .street, and as we went along hv 
said first impressions were very hn{Hntant in thi.s world, and 
he feared that if his friend Janies Sj»‘.ike h.«i «•*'« cotton 
fluff and dust on my jacket, and my uneomlK-d hair, he might 
not be tempted to look at me lwic<‘, or can* to trust me among 
his groceries; but, after a breakfast, ,1 huir-eot, anil a grsKl 
clean-up, he thought I would have a better chance of l«*tng 
employed. 

I was taken to a rcstaumnt. where I was provided with 
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superb coffee, sugared waflles, and doughnuts, after which we 
adjourned to a basement distinguished by a pule with red, 
white, and blue paint. 

Everyone who has been operated upon by an American 
liarber will understand the delight I felt, as I lay submissive 
in the luxurious chair, to be beautified by a domi-semi-gen Lie- 
man, with ambrosial curls! The mere fact that such a.s he 
comlescended to practise his art upon one who but yesterday 
was only thought worthy of a kick, gave an increased value 
to my person, and provoked my conceit. When my dark hair 
had been artistically shortened, my head and neck shampooed, 
and my face glowed with the scouring, I looked into the mirror 
and my vanity was prodigious. A negro boy completed my 
toilet with an efficient brushing and a boot-polish, and my 
fricml was pleased to say that I looked first-rate. 

By the time we returned to Speake and McCreary’s store, 
Mr. Jamt's Speaki' had put in an appearance. After a cordial 
greeting, my benefactor led Mr. Speake away by the arm ami 
iu'Ul a few minule.s’ eiirue.st ('oavensiition wUh him. Pritseutly 
I wa,s beckoned to advance, and Mr. Speake said with a smile 
to m<', ' ' • 

‘W<‘11, yopng man, this gentleman tells me you want a 
place. I.s that so?' 

*Yes, sir,’ 

‘That is all right. I am willing to give you a week’s trial 
at five dollars, and if we then find we suit each other, the place 
will be permanent. Are you agreeable?’ 

T^ere could be no doubt of that fact, and Mr. Speake 
round to two young gentlemen, one of whom ho called 
Mr. I^nnicy, and the other Mr. Richardson, and acquainted 
them’ with my engagement as a help to Mr. Richardson in the 
shipping business. The generosity of my unknown friend had 
bwin so great that, before addressing myself to any employ- 
ment, I endeavoured to express my gratitude; but my strong 
emotions were not favourable to spontaneous fluency. The 
gentleman seemed to divine what I wished to say, and said, — 

‘There, that will do. I know what is in your hear*.- Shake 
hands. I am going up-river with my consignments, but I 
shall return shortly and hope to hear the best accounts of you.’ 

For the first half-hour my heart was too full, and my eyes 
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too much blurred, to bo jjarticularly bright. TIu* Kcntlemun’ii 
benevolence hud been iiumcuae, arni a.s yet I knew not t*vf{i 
hia name, his business, or what cimiurtion h<* had with the 
store of Speake unci McCreary. I was in themitUi ol ;>tiauKers, 
and, so far, my experience t»f tUesn had not Ufii ot that qual- 
ity to inspire coutulenc'**. In u short lime, Iwtwever, Mr. kieh- 
ardson's frankness and geniality ni.ide me itmrf ch*sTful. 
He appeared to take pride in inductiuK me intt» my duties, and 
I responded with alacrity. He had an extrcmelj* pleasant 
manner, the candour of Ilarrj', without hLs vulgarity. Before 
an hour had pas.sed, I was looking up to him as to a big hrotJber, 
and was asking him all .sorts of que.sli()ns re.sjK'Cting the gentle- 
man who had taken me out of the street and staited me so 
pleasantly in life. 

From Mr. Richardson I learned th.il he wasu kind of broker 
who dealt between planters up-river attd mere hantn ttt Nt^ 
Orleans, and traded through a btxnher with ilavuiia and 
olfeer West Indian ports. He had a denk in the whieh 
hft,mado use of when in town, and did a good deal (»f safe 
business in produce both with Mr. Siwakeand other whofeeale 
merchants. lie travelled much ufi and tlown the river, taking 
large consignmenia with him for buck scttlenuc^nts up the 
Arkatiaas, Wtushitn, ami h’uiiuv, and other Vivrrrt, and return- 
ing often with cotton and other articles, //i* mime wojt 
Mr. Stanimv. IUh wife lived in St. CharlcM Strcjyf, lit a lint* 
class boarding-hemse, and, from the atylu Mr, «nd Mrs, 
Stanley kept u]>, he thought Utey must bo pretty well tjff. 
This was tits extent of the information Mr. Kicharilwm could 
give me, which was most gratifying, and aamtmi me that I Had 
at least one friend in the strange dty. 

There have been sevoml memorable ocouIurk in my life; 
but, among them, this first initial stage towards dignity ami 
independence must ever be prominent. What a proud, glad 
boUday-Bpirit moved me then 1 I soon became sensiMe of a 
Idudling elation of feeling, for the speech ul all to me waa as 
though everyone moognised that I had entered into the great 
hwnan fraternity. The abruptness of tite tranmtion, from the 
idaveof yesterday into the free-man of to*day. endowed with 
44l$i9sed inviolability of person, astonishwl me. Only a few 
4go« I was as one whose skull might be smtudied at the 
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impulst! of a moment 5 and now, in an instant, as it were, I was 
free of the severe thraUl«)m, and elevated lu the rank of man. 

Messrs. Kennicy and Riehunlson were good types of free- 
spoken young America. They were both touchy in the ex- 
treme, and, on points of personal honour, highly intolerant. 
America breeds such people by thousands, who appear to live 
eternally on the edge of resentment, and to be as inflammable 
as tinder. It is dangerous to deal with them in badinage, 
irony, sarcasm, or what we call ‘chaff.’ Before the expiration 
of the first day, I had noted that their high spirits scarcely 
brooked a reproof, or contradiction, the slightest approach to 
anything of the kind exciting them to a strange heat. When 
I saw that they became undisguisedly angry because Mr. 
Speake happened to ask them why some order for goods had 
not been completed, I really could not help feeling a little 
contempt for them. Otherwise, they were both estimable 
young men, dean a.s new pins, exquisitely dressed, and emi- 
nonily cordial — espodally Richardson, whom I warmly 
admired. 

My first (:lay‘.s employment consisted in assisting Dan and 
Samuel, the two negroes, in taking groceries on trucks from 
the depths the long store to the sidewalk, or rolling liquor 
or flour-barrels on the edges of thin boards, — an art I ao- 
quired very soon, — and in marking sundry lots for shipment 
to Mississippi ports with strange names, such as Bayou 
Piacqueraine, Attakapas, Opelousas, etc., etc, Richardson 
was, in the meantime, busy in making out bills of lading, and 
arranging with the pursers of the steamers for their trans- 
portation. The drays clattered to the door, and removed the 
goods as fast as we could get them ready. Every moment of 
the day added to my rapture. The three lofts above the 
ground-floor contained piles upon piles of articles such as 
could be comprised under the term groceries, besides rare 
wines and brandies, liqueura and syrups. The ground-floor 
was piled up to the ceiling almost with sacks of coffee-berries, 
grains, and cases of miscellanea, barrels of flour, rierces of 
bacon, hams, etc., etc. It was informing even tp read the 
titles on the neatly-branded cases, which contained bottled 
fruit, tinned jams, berries of all kinds, scented soaps, candles, 
vermicelli, macaroni, and other strange things. If- I but 
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stepped on the sidewalk, I saw someihinK new and unheard- 
of before. I'hc endless drays thumlering by the door, and the 
multitudes of human heinft.s, n(»t one of wluim wut> like the 
other in head-gear or dross, hud a fasclnutkui bir me; and, 
with every sound and sight, I wjis leaniing something new. 

Wiile influenced by all these things, I sprang U{K>n work of 
any kind with an avid desire to have it eompletetl ; btit the 
‘ negroes did their utmexst to suppress my boisterous exuberance 
of spirit by saying, 'Take it easy, little boss, ilon't kill your- 
self. Plenty of time. Leave something for to-morrow.* Had 
the mates of the ‘Windermere* but Itxiked in upon us, they 
might have learned that a happy crew had more work in them, 
than when driven by bolaying-pins anil rope's ends. 

Towards evening we swept up; and, when we had tidied 
the store, it came to my mind that I knew no iodging-houne. 
In consulting with Dan, he said he knew a Mrs. Williams, 
who kept a nice, cheap boatding-houiie on St. Thomas Street, 
where 1 could be most comfortable. It was arrangini that he 
Should introduce me, and I walked up TchapItouUui Street, 
with the two slaves, whose tin lunch-buckets swung heavily, 
I thought, as they moved homewurtl. 

Mrs. Williams, a young and black beauty, with intelligent 
features, was most afl'abU*, and agrtH*d t<» board me at a rate 
which woulil leave me a respectable margin at the end of the 
week, and to give me a large attic room for myself. I ler house 
was of wooil, with a garden in front, and a simcioua tree- 
shaded yard at the rear. The maternal aoliiutude she showed 
in providing for my comfort greatly charmetl me, though I was 
forced to smile at her peculiar English and drawling ocooMt. 
But when, just as I was about to retire to tny bedrrxim, 
the most matter-of-fact way, assisted me to undress, and took 
possession of ray shirt and collar, saying they would be washed 
and ironed by morning, that I might look more ‘spruce/ my 
Intimation of her rose very high indeed, and affect«l me to 
sttch a degree that I revolt' ail the Idndnesseo I had experi- 
enced during the day, and was reminded to gjve thanim 
Blm, Whew 'like as a father, pitieth His children and them 
that fear Him.* 

^ next morning, by half-past six, I was at the door df 
SpSftke nnd McCreary’s store, ht for any amount of work, and 
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glorying in my condition. By eight o’clock tlio store, which 
was about one hundred feet long, was sweet and clean, the 
sidewalk was swept, and the earlier inslalmcnls of goods duly 
arranged <in it for shipment. Then the book-keeper and ship- 
ping-clerk entered, fresh and scented as for courtship, took 
off their street coats, and donning their linen ‘dusters,* 
resumed business. About nine, Mr. James Speake — Mc- 
Creary was dead — appeared with the mien of gracious mas- 
terhood, which to me was a sign of goodness, and stimulative 
of noble efforts in his service.* 

My activity and fresh memory were soon appreciated. Half- 
a-dozen times a day my ready answers saved time. My hear- 
ing seemed to them to be phenomenal ; and my accuracy in 
remembering the numbers of kegs, cases, and sacks remain- 
ing in store, caused me, before the end of the week, to be 
regarded as a kind of walking inventory. I could tell where 
each article was located, and the contents of the various lofts 
had also been commit led to my memory. Unlike the young 
gcntUnnt'ii, I tuwer argued, or contradicted, t>r took advantage 
of a pettish elmllition t(j aggravate temper; and, what was a 
great relief to persona with rcsinmaibilities in a warm elimule, 

1 waa ulway# at ht^nd, near the gkiss-clour of the office, await- 
ing ortlera. I’revious to my arrival, Dan and Samuel had 
aiwaya found something to do at a distance, cither upstairs 
or in the back-yard; they pretended not to hear; and it had 
been a fatiguing task to call them, and trying to tlie patience 
to wait for them; but now I was within easy hail, and my 
promptitude was commended. Thereupon my week's triaJ 
oaded satisfactorily, even more so than I had anticipated, for 
Xv'^s permanently engaged at twenty-five dollars a month. 
Such a sum left me with fifteen dollars a month, net, after 
payment of board and lodging, and was quite a fortune in 

* EarlylniS^tilvijtked Now Orleans, with ray husband. He tried to find the bouses 
atutpiaoea to had known as a boy. The following remarks ate from his note-book 

* we walked up Canal Street, and look the cars at TchapitouUs Street, as far as Anr 
ttuodation Street. LookedatNo. ifisg.whichresemblesthchousolaought; continued 
doim to No. 1334 — above Thalia Street; this also resembled the bouse, but it la now 
oeettuled by two families; in former days, the house bad but one occupant. 1 seemed 
to reroffnlM it by to attics. The houses no doubt have toen re-numtCred. We then 
letunuid loTclinpitoulaa Street, and thence into St. Peter’s Street, which formerly was, 
I think, Commerre Street. Speako’a house was between Common and Canal Street — 
No. 3. Hete, al«», there has been a change j No. 3 la now No. s- The numbers of the 
a«xl twuaea are now In the hundreds.'— 1 >. S. 
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my eyes. Mr. Spenko, morotiveri aciv.mt'etl a montli’a pay, 
that I might procure an outfit. Mr. I-Uchanlwin, who hoarded 
in the more fashionable Rampart Street, untlortook to assist 
in my purchases, and presented me with a grand, brahs-boimd 
trunk of his own, which, besides having a tray for .shirts, ami 
a partition for neck-ties and collars, was adorned on the Ud 
with the picture of a lovely maiden. Truly, a boy is easily 
pleased 1 I had more joy in contemplating that first trunk of 
mine, and imprisoning my treasures under lock and key, than 
I have had in any property since! 

My rating wa.'i now a Junior clerk. Our next-diKir neigh- 
bours, Messrs. Hall and Kemp, employed two junior clerks, 
who.se pay was four hundred dollars a year. They were happy, 
careless lad.s, who dreased well, and whose harde.s( toil wn.s with 
the marking-pot. I was now as prcaeutalile as they, but I 
own to be proud that I had no fear of soiling my hands or 
clothes with work, and I never allowed a leaky sack of coffee, 
or barrel of flour, to leave our store for want of a little sewing 
or coopering — tasks which they felt It to be lieneath them 
to dol 

Long before the ‘Windonnere* liad Balled bade for Liver- 
pool with her cotton cargo, a great change jjiad come over me. 
tip to iny arrival in New Orleans, no intlulgence had lieen 
shown me. I was .sinreely an hour away from the aupervirfon 
of someone. From ray nurse 'a ranternal care, I had paused 
under the strict regime of the Orphan’s Academy — the Work- 
house; thence I had been transferreti to the n<i-le*>K-»trict 
guardianship of Aunt Mary, and the severe Mows, thence into 
that of Uncle Tom; and, afterwards, had tasted of the teniWe 
discipUne of an American packet-ship. Draconian rules had 
been prescribed ; tho birch hung ever iu view in one place, 
oeatsurc and menace at anotlwr. At Uncle Tom’s there was 
no alternative but obedience or the street; and the paefcet- 
ihip was furnished with rope’s ends and belaying-inns. But, 
Wlmin a few weeks of arriving in America, I ixteome 
^ dtfl^erent in temper and spirit. That which was natural in me, 
tfli^tigh sojong repressed, had sprung out very quickly under 
i^blSspeculi^ influence of my surroundings. The chiktish Amr 
had fled — for authority no longer wore its stem, 
fdichriess aspect, but was sweetly reasonable. Those who 
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exoroihf'd il \vea» gentle and sociable, and I repaid them with 
respect and gralitudt'. To thetn I f>wed niy happiness; and 
my new feeling of dignity made me stretch niysclf t(j my full 
height, and revel luxuriously in fond ideas. I possessed pro- 
perties in my person which I instinctively valued, and felt 
bound to cultivate. The two-feet square of the .street I oc- 
cupied were mine for the time being, and no living man could 
budge me except at his peril. The view of the sky was as freely 
mine as another’s. These American rights did not depend 
on depth of pocket, or stature of a man, but every baby had 
as much claim to them as the proudest merchant. Neither 
poverty nor youth was degrading, nor was it liable to abuse 
from wealth or age. Besides my*youth, activity, and intelli- 
gence, of whicli I had been taught the value, I had become 
conscious of the fact that I poBsc.ssed privileges of free speech, 
free opinions, immunity from insult, oppretision., and the con- 
tempt of class; tuid that, throughout America, my treatment 
fnmi men wovihl solely dep^md upon my iiulividual character, 
without rcganl of family or iKHlIgroe. 'rhovse wore proud 
thoughts. I rt'spircd more freely, my shoulders rose con- 
alderably, my back straightened, my strides became k)nger, 
as my miiuUcoinurehended tiiia new feeling of independence. 
To the extent of so much I could not bo indebted to any matt 
living; but for the respectability of the covering and comfort 
of the body, and the extension of my rights to more ground 
than I could occupy standing, I must work. 

Inspired of these thoughts, I was becoming as un-English in 
disposition as though I had been forty years in the land, and, 
as old Sir Thomas Browne puts it, 'of a constitution so gen- 
eral that it consorted and sympathised' with things American. 
My British antipathies and proclivities were dropping from 
me as rapidly as the littlenesses of my servile life were re- 
placed by the felicities of freedom. I shared in the citizens' 
pride in their splendid port, the Icnjrth and stability of their 
levee, their unparalleled lines of shipping, their magnificat 
array of steamers, and their majestic river. I believed, with 
them, that their Custom-House, when completed, jvould be a 
matchle® edifice, that Canal Street was unequalled for its 
breadth, that Tchapitoulas Street was, beyond compare, the 
bmdest street in the world, that no markets equalled those of 
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New Orleans for their variety of pniduff, iftul that no dty, 
not even Liverpool, could exhihit «uch nu*rc,uuiU* onterfirisie, 
or such a smart go-ahead spirit, as old .uul y« »u»g iiuinifeHletl in 
the chief city of the South. I am not sme that I have Uwl all 
tiiat lively admiration yet, tliough I have hiiuv seen dozens 
‘of cities more populous, more cultivated, aiul int*re optilent. 
Many years of travel have not extingiiishwl my earl>- faith, 
but it would require ages to eradicate my alTection for the 
dty which first taught me that a boy may become a man. 

Had the joylessness of boyhood endured a few years longer, 
it is probable that the power of joyousness would have dried 
up; but, fortunately, though I had seen fifteen summers, I 
was a mere child in experience. It was only eighteen months 
since I had left St. Asaph, and but two month*! and a half since 
I had entered the world outside my family. Since I became a 
man, I have often wondered what would have become of me 
had my melting mood that last night at Roscommon Street 
lasted a Uulo longer. It was the turning-point of my life, I 
am disposed to tliink, and it was good for me to have had the 
courage to say ‘No,* at that critical moment. A trifle more 
perseverance, on the part of Uncle Tom, w<nild have overrnmo 
my inclination for departure from ICnglaud, nnri*made me a 
fixture within his (»wn cla.'is. On that f>ccnainn my weakly, 
half-hearted negatiw served me to rihkI punntsr! but I should 
have been spared many trials had I lieen (ducated to utter my 
' Noes ’ more often, move loutlly, and more firmly than I have; 
and I suppose most men have had cause to ctjndcmn that 
unsatisfactory education which sent them into the world so 
imperfectly equipped for moral reaislaticc. In my opinion, 
the courage to deliver a proper ‘ No’ ought to be cultivated m 
soon as a child’s intelligence is sufficiently advanad. The 
f«fw timi^ I have been able to say it have been productive of 
Immense benefit to me, though to my shame, be it said, Z 
yearned to say ‘Yes.’ 

That soft habit of becoming fondly attached to associa- 
tions, which made me weep on leaving St. Asaph, Ffynncm 
Betmo, Brynford, Liverpool, and even the 'Windormew,* 
made me cling to my attic room in ihc house of Mrs. 'Williams. 
hCy iftcrease of pay enabled me to secure a larger and more 
tKiiolartable room; but, detesting change, I remained Its otj** 
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cupant. My self-donial was compensated, however, by a fine 
surplus of dollars, witli which I satisfied a growing desire for 
books. 

So far, all the story-books I had read, beyond the fragments 
found in School-readers, consisted of tlrat thrilling romance 
about Enoch and his brothers, a novelette colled ‘First Foot- 
steps in Evil,’ ‘Kaloolah,’ by Dr. Mayo, which I had foirnd at 
Ffynnon Beuno, and ‘ Ivanhoe,’ in three volumes, at which I 
had furtively glanced as it lay open in my cousin’s study at 
Brynford. 

Through the influence of cheap copies of standard books, 
millions of readers in America have been educated, at slight 
cost, in the best productions of English authors; and when 
these have been delegated to the second-hand bookstalls, it is 
wonderful what a library one can possess at a trifling expense. 
There was such a stall existing conveniently near St. Thomas 
Street, which I daily passed ; and I could never resist fingering 
the books, and snatching brief delights from their pages. As 
soon as my wardrobe was established, I iuvostccl ray surplus 
in purchases of this description, and the bookseller, seeing a 
promising customer in me, allowed me some latitude in ray 
selection, and even catered to my tastes. The state of the 
binding mattered little; it was the contents that fascinated 
rae. My first prize that I took home was Gibbon's ‘Decline 
and Fall,’ in four volumes, because it was associated with 
Brynford lessons. I devoured it now for its own sake. Little 
by little, I acquired Spenser’s 'Faery Queen,’ Tasso’s ‘Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,’ Pope’s ‘Iliad,’ Dryden’s ‘Odyssey,’ '•Paradise 
Lost,’ Plutarch’s ‘Lives,’ Simplicius on Epictetus, a big 
‘History of the United States,’ the last of which I sadly 
needed, because of ray utter ignorance of the country I was in, 

Mrs. Williams gave me a few empty cases, out of which, 
with the loan of a saw, hammer, and nails, I constructed a 
creditable book-case ; and, when it was put up, I do believe 
ray senses contained as much delight as they were able to 
endure, without making me extravagant in behaviour. My 
attic became my world now, and a very great eispansible 
world, full of kings, emperors, knights, warriors, heroes, and 
angels. Without, it might have been better, les3_^ sordid ; 
within, it was glorious for great deeds and splendid pageantry. 

II 
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It affected my drcanin, foi I ttu'dnicd t*f iIj»* that I hati 
read. I was tratisiKuted i»te» Irujau ami tkiyti^art 

Isles, and Htmun lUKuc'; aiul nij, hi.nn rc\i»Uni 

pruhO as hUiU'ly as t lihlmui's, aiul i » ih »i iaiij?hi hav«* 

been a credit ti> lV»j>e, t>nK, tl I thanud !•« u m* «td« i at tlay- 
t)re.ak wiuit I had been Imsy upiai tliuatKitent the niKht, the 
metre ami rhyme wete shanudul! 

My aelf-imluljteiue in ntiditivtht ri‘atlin>t * h.I'. huitlii! tu my 
eyes, but they certainly iuterjKVM^^I lielMtu'ii me aiu! uther 
harms. The pasM**!! td study v.as m* abs*»ttt»tJt; that it effect* 
ually prevented the tninKsuin of iJthei pa»si»»tH, while it did 
not condict with day-work at the <.tofe. H.dl and Kemp*t 
younj' i'enttenien .sonietinies awoke in me a i.itiKuid interest 
in Bende Ha r’.s Theatrical ttotifH'.ot in MtmeKreatattor; but, 
on reaching home, my little lil»raty attiaited my nttentUm, 
and a tlip into a {tUKo stxnt effami all tU >die fot othei plea- 
sure. Wliat I am I uw'e to example, nature. MloMd ediwatitifi, 
TcatUng, trawl, observathm, and rr'ftwinm. An nvhmtvMinai 
atnouni of the manneriMns ofsiervett < lung to tnr. no doubL 
Thohnuwwifely orderlUtessof Aunt Mary, the a t i»«h propri. 
ety of Cousin Moses, then, when I w«ni to mm. tW wtem 
voice (if the ea|tt.un. the ripfiiitu. e\ploM\e ifuniier of the 
mates, the leikless at>an«iou of the ''4Mh«r>f, aft*r that, ihs 
cgriMeiimtitnH yielding t»f ntyseff to dttaiU of bu»»«r»»«, •* «U 
this left indelible itn|ire««iun» on me. 

About Uie fourth week Mr. Staitley rrtuinwl, with a new 
batch of orders. He warmly conuratuUud nn* u{Mun my im* 

S roved appearance, and cimfidenttally whlsjiefed to tm* that 
If. Speake was thoroughly saUsfnd wiUi my de^uUim to 
budnnw. He gave mo his card, ami said that iut the folhmttfft 
Sunday bo would bo glad to see mo at breakfast. 

Wlien the day arrived. I went to St. <‘barles Stiwt* a 
quarter greatly su{)orior to St. Thomas Slreol. 'Itio bmttee 
were aristocratic, {King of classic design, with pilUnd pmti* 
eQe«,an(l wide, cool v(urandoh*H looking out uprm gafdm*(iirid»* 
bery and^owering magnoUaa. Mr. Stanley was in an 
Mr, awaiting me. Rut fur that, 1 tdiouUi Have heidtftled at 
the wuk atepi, ao imposing the t«>tatduhiiieftt 
He took me by the hand to an ample rtami luxtul* 
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ously furnished, and introduced me to a fragile little lady, who 
was the picture of refinement. My reception was of such a 
character that it led mo to believe she was as tender and mild 
as her quiet and subdued looks; and the books on the centre 
table made me think her pious. Nothing could have been 
better calculated to conquer my shyness than the gracious 
welcome she accorded me. We took our respective places at 
once, she as a motherly patroness, and I as a devotedly- 
grateful protege, fully sensible of what was due to her as the 
wife of my benefector. Her husband stood towering over me 
with his hand on my head, and an encouraging smile on his 
face, that I might speak out without fear ; and he watched the 
impression I made on his wife- The ordeal of presentation 
was made easy through her natural goodness, and the gentle 
art she possessed of winning my confidence. She placed mo on 
a divan near her, and 1 was soon prattling away with a glib- 
ness that a few mituiLes before would have been deemed im- 
possible to such a sLtJcky boy. 

To confine* within a sonlence my imiiressions of the first 
Indy I over conversed with, is entirely beyond my power. 
'Ihere was an atinospherc about her, in the first place, which 
was wholly qow. The elaborateness and richness of dress, the 
purity and delicacy of hor face, the exquisite modulations of 
her voice, Utc distinctness of her enunciation, and the sweet 
courtesy of her manner, I will not say awed me, but it kindled 
as much of reverence as ever I felt in my life. If I were to com- 
bine this with a feeling that the being beside me might com- 
mand me to endure practically any torture, or dare any danger, 
for her sake, it will perhaps sum up the effect which this gen- 
tlewoman made on my raw mind. It was at this hour I made 
the discovery of the immense distance between a lady and a 
mere woman ; and, while I gazed at her clear, lustrous eyes, 
and noted the charms which played about her features, I was 
thinking that, if a lady could be so superior to an ordinary 
housewife, with her careless manner of speech, and matter-of- 
fact ways, what a beautiful thing an angel must be ! 

When we adjourned to the breakfast- table, I fjjund more 
material to reflect upon. There were about a dozen people, 
of about the age and rank of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, at the 
table; and it struck me that there was an almost impassable 
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gulf between me imd Uum. Thur n»iuj f » usi»a hu . In 
my uniU'rhtantliny, Hueitl>, 1 t<»uKt ’jh li .uul 

each word ; but the Mjbjet {“tul then talk U ti m** m the » UnitjU. 
Their R'liurkn ujRm litcMCiiif, jh4uu i, .iml tn ui Uh , rued 
tome mast appioiiri'iti* b>bt*«»k.Jnit it <d tn. tn think 

that piHijde could cMhange ><♦» imuh h.iiiun^ uunsi, « tabb 
with the tluenrj of bo>» tllst tHsunj the o| pudding 

Their wiothing manner ot .idtlrtbs, the tnuttiai and 

deferent temiHT, greatly etevaUnl them uht^e rnv maiwe* 
grained aniu.dntance.s; and, though t!iv\ m«*i liavegueieted, 
by my manner ami age, that I ilul not fieiong to thcui sphere, 
they paid me the honour of including me in thfir ttiutteoiH 
circle, undl, unconsciously, t wtin stt.imtng to at iptit mystdf 
worthily. Altogether, it was a inrinr>rabfe bnakfast; ao^ 
when 1 reached home, it sei'ntcd to me that fortnnr «aa ahiwt 
to spoil me; otherwise, why this glow ami ptnle that t 
After this Sunday, niy ucquamtanrr wtth ^tr Stanley 
rapUily npened Into lomethlag caemUng (inuftion gtattttttW. 
lib hiring towards me was dlfTerent fr(»m that which any^' 
body else showed to me. Many were kimi amt a(Hmyvingi 
but, nevertheless, no one MUKt|Hg| to imir t m v »»«t» e w »ih that 
warm, genial ituuner which disthiguishcMf Mr •'Sianlev. I 
felt frc'cpu'ntly fltiiUTcd by theemtunitun'* «f Mr h|rahp, and 
the friendship of Kichardsoii; but still, thur was somrthint 
of rc«er\'e lietwwn us, whicii kept me soniewKai tongttie*tl«id 
in their presena*. They never imtuhcti atioui my welfare cwf 
health, or how I liked my lioardtng>hout>e. or what t thoi^ht 
of anyllung, or made any suggestion which wmuM stimufalt 
conhdenee. Their talks with me were alt aliout the busiftfwi 
appertaining to the store, or some hap^havard remark nbtmi 
the weather, or some scene in the* street, Iml Mr htAntrys 
way was as tliough it sfHTi.dly roiuermtl l»tm to ktuiw every* 
thing about me pemonally, which had the (|tuiltty of df»wi^ 
me out, and making me garrutous, to the verge ul famjliarity. 
So, little by little, I came u» regard him assn rhierty luwodate, 
with such a charming, infectious frankness, that I ctaikl ottly, 
»for want «f a comparison, nmiember my affectioA foe wy 
old grandfather, as corresponding with the miani fetdinpi 
of regard and awe I had towards him. flesidi*, to be in liw 
CMipany, even for a brief time, wav ait cducatitm for one m 
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ignorant as myself. Information about somebody or some- 
thing dropped from his lips with every remark he made. I 
felt myself becoming intelligent, informed about the geography 
and history of the city and state that I was iti, and learned in 
the ways and customs of the people. The great merchants and 
institutions assumed a greater interest for me. They were 
something more than strange names for repetition ; they had 
associations which revealed personalities of worth, colossal 
munificence, remunerative enterprise, etc., etc. 

Every Sunday morning I spent with the Stanleys, and the 
instantaneous impression I had received of their goodness 
was more than confirmed. Mis. Stanley seemed to become 
at each visit more tender and caressingly kind, in the same 
manner as he manifested a more paternal cordiality. I 
yielded myself wholly to their influence, so that my conduct 
when out of their sight was governed by the desire to retain 
their good opinions. Without them, probably, my love of 
books would have proved aufliciout safe-guard against the 
baser kind of temptations; but, willi them, I was rontlered 
almost imiirognable to vice. They took me to church, each 
Sabbath; and, in other ways, manifested a protective care. 
I resumed «thc custom of morning and evening prayer, my 
industiy at the store was of a more thoughtful kind, my 
comings and goings were of more exemplary punctuality. The 
orderly, industrious life I was following not only ensured 
me the friendship of the Stanleys, but won me favour from 
Mr, Speake, who, though wearing often a somewhat anxious 
expression, restrained himself whenever he had an occasion to 
communicate with me. 

In the third month there was a change at the store. Mr. 
Speake had some words with Mr. Kennicy, the book-keeper, 
who, being, as I said, touchy, resigned on the spot. A Mr. 
J, D. Kitchen was employed in his stead, and Mr. Speake saw 
fit to increase my salary to thirty dollars a month, giving for 
his reason the fact that the store had never been in such ad- 
mirable order as it had been since I had entered it. I was 
immensely proud, of course, at this acknowledgeiuyent ; but it 
was only natural tihat, being so susceptible and impressionable, 
it should stimulate me to greater efforts to deserve his appro- 
bation. Enlightening me, as it did, in duties expected of me, 
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!L might Ik* . sail! to luivi' im ita Kit rtiy intrtfst ttt 
of thf i*tori*, until it twttituk itf that whit It a tor 

nuKht fi'fl ill it. EiniiUK, or ill itattutti, muhi h.tvr 

said it was jjr ttHuuiU.s. At ai»> tali*, ihit .ition 
to liavt* fvorylhinj; Ui k«H*p flu* si,»lv. in *<i*Utlv ur 

rangomcnt, to In* «'n haml ^hfii w>aituil, $♦» ki « j» mv imtt**. of 
shipment methoditMily, to In* Mttuiiou^l^e U iit u}**.u {n thrtion 
in my duties, Iwl tti lltt* folUmttig itteitU'iit. 

We were orch'retl tti take hUnk, ami, t^hiir rtiUiuing t arn's, 
and sacks, and Inirrels, ete., I !i,k} lunv ,*101! ilu n t«« n atntngc 
the slacks, becaust*, in the huriy i»f hm/m« v**. a t«i\ of pirkles 
or jams had become mixetl with biMuit** t»r rantilrdioxes; 
and, in handling these articles, it sirmk im* fh.it wveral of 
them wore unatmnionly light. { mentu>tti<d thi<. but it tlid 
not attract much attendon. it was dtsc^wt ti'ik .iImi. that tiu* 
Cc^oe-ffiLckft were much slacker Umn they ought to In*; hut, 
tihough the rents through which the coittrotM mtf«t have 
escaped appeared as if Uy rots, as the ituaniity of Iwr* 
riesonthc ground was Inadettuate t<» the lo»w, 1 knew m» other 
way in which to ncaumt for it. However, when, on going to 
iho lofts, we gmigetl llie couteiits tif the wine (vuinhetifi’t tind 
synip-barrels, and toiuid them t«* l«' li.df n’WJHiM. tmitters 
began to look seiioii.*!. 'I'he Icakageitii the w,i'< not siilfi. 
dent to explain ilu* Iok*. of so inany galh»n»»; amt the tltnettMdtm 
between the liook-kee|«‘rnr«l shii*j»iHK'*'h*ik stiggesUti ertiuh^ 
when the 'old man' wouUl Iw iuftmmii. hrom w'hat I gathered, 
the former lKiok-keefK*r, Mr. Kewidcy. was su(»}Mi«t*d to be 
in fault. Wc were short of several t>nxt*s of ttitiHruU'«, sartjines, 
and other articles; ami it seemed obvious tluit Mr. Ktimiey 
must have omitted to enter sales on his {>ori>k, and thut 
caused this unexpectetl diwcrrpancy.' 

Mr, Speake, as had been antidpated. exhibited murh vextt- 
tiott, though, in the presence of Mr. Kiteiti-n and M r. Hkhaid** 
sen, he could only ask, querulously, 'Ilow could such artidss 
disappear in sudi a disproportionate manner f WV nol 
^ by retail. If we sold wine, or ayrup. at all, we would itdll 
py the casfefcr barrel, and not Iry the galhm. The barrels ieem 
liq tally, but the contents are diminished in jK*me m^wtefloua 
Then there are the emptied t asrs.of which tkieboy 
'|iai gpoken t how can we ac«»«nt for bottles taken from tme, 
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and tinvS from another? The invoices were checked when the 
goods came in, and no deficiency was reported to me. There 
is gross carelessness somewhere, and it must be looked into,’ 
etc., etc. 

Roth Mr. Kitchen and Mr. Richardson, under this argu- 
ment, laboured under the sense of reproach, and I was not 
wholly free from a feeling of remissness, I strove hard to re- 
member whether in conveying the cases to their respective 
piles, or hoisting the barrels to the lofts, a suspicion of light 
weight had entered my mind ; and while filled with a sense of 
doubt and misgiving, I proceeded to hunt for a broom to 
sweep up, before closing. I found one in the corner of the 
back-yard ; but, on drawing it to me, a tin lunch-bucket was 
disclosed, the sight of which in such an unexpected place 
suggested that the broom had been placed to screen it from 
view. On taking hold of it, I was amazed at its weight ; but, 
on lifting the lid, I no longer wondered, for it was three- 
fourths full of golden vsyrup. It flashed across my mind that 
here was the solvUion of the mystery that troubled lus, and 
that, if one Imtiket was made the means of aurre{)litiou8ly 
conveying golden syrup, a second might be used for the same 
puriwse. On searching for the other negro's bucket, I found 
it [ilacccl high abdve my reach, on a peg, and under his out- 
door coat. Seizing a board, X struck it underneath, and a few 
drops of a dark aromatic liquor trickled down the sides. As, 
now, there could be no reason to doubt that the culprits had 
been discovered, I hastened to the office to give my infor- 
mation. 

By great good-luck, Mr. Stanley appeared at that moment, 
and I at once acquainted him with what I had found. Mr. 
Richardson joined us, and, when he had heard it, he became 
hotly indignant, and cried, T see it all now. Come on, let us 
inform Mr. Speake, and have this affair cleared up at once!’ 

Mr. Speake and Mr. Kitchen were in the office turning over 
ledger, journal, and day-book, comparing entries, when we 
burst upon them with the discovery. Mr. Speake was aston- 
ished and exclaimed, ‘There now, who would have thought 
of these fellows? A systematic robbery has been going on for 
goodness knows how long I’ 

While breathlessly diseasing the matter, we suddenly 
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remcmbcretl various stranRp procmlingh d iliv nogrot's, an<l 
our suspicions were oxcitwl that thcri' must ho cfrt.iin wrtot 
neats of stores somewhere in the Intikliug: «»ul Rith.tnhnn 
and I were sent off to expltire. 'I'he same i(iea M*enu*ti to 1m* 
in our minds, for we first searchetl the tlark alleys lu-tween the 
goods-pilcs, and, in a t^iorl time, we had lit upon the secret 
hoards. Hams, stirdincs, and tins of hiscuil.x, {uirkages of can- 
dles, etc., etc., wore founil between the iiogshead** ami tierces; 
and, when we had carried them to the oihee, the indignation 
of everyone was very high. 

Dan and Samuel had been all this time in the upjter Ioft.s, and 
were now called down. When que.stioned as to their opinions 
about the disappearance of certain art ides, they both dented 
all knowledge, and affected the ignorance of innttcence; but, 
when they were sharply told to lent! us to their tin buckets, 
thdr features underwent a remarkable change, ami assumed 
a strange grey colour. Dan pretended tt» fontet whi're he 
had placed hia bucket; but, when Mr. Speakc h«ik him by 
the collar and led him to tlie bwom that hid it, he fell on his 
lawscB, and begged his master's pardon. Mr. bjitsike was, 
however, loo angry to listen to him, and, snntching tlte Ud 
off, revealed to ua half a gallon tif the best golden syrup, which 
the wretch had in tended to have taken Inunc. XVhen Sam's 
useful ulcusH examined, it was found that its tiwiter liad 
a preference for sweet MtUmsey wine 1 

A constable was called in, and Dun and Samuel were 
marched off to the watch-house, to afei ve on the next duy such 
a flogging as only practised State-ofHcials know how to ad- 
minister. Dan, a few days later, wa» rdnalatctl at the store; 
but Samuel was disposed of to a planter, for field-work. 

The last Sunday morning Mr. Stanley was in the city, on 
thia occasion, was marked with a vtmc he paid to me at my 
humble boardfing-house. Ho was pleased to express hb great 
surprise that, at that early hour, my attic was arranged as 
though for inspection. He scrudnised my book-case, and re- 
marked that I had a pretty broad taste, and suggested that 
I fi^ouLd procure various books which he mention^. In self- 
i di^iiance; I was obliged to plwid poverty, and explained ^t ray 
’ b0ciks were only such as I could obtain at a second-hand book- 
/ JHe finally condescended to breakfast with me, and made 
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himself especially agreeable to Mrs. Williams and her guests ; 
after which, we went to church, and thcnco he took me to 
dine witli him. In the afternoon, we drove in a carriage down 
Levee Street, past the French Market, and I was shown many 
of the public buildings, banks, and squares; and, later, wo 
took a short railway trip to Lake Ponchartrain, which is a 
fair piece of water, and is a great resort for bathers. When 
we returned to the city, late in the evening, I was fairly in- 
structed in the topography of the city and neighbourhood, 
and had passed a most agreeable and eventful day. 

On the next evening, I found a parcel addressed to me, 
which, when opened, disclosed a dozen new books in splendid 
green and blue covers, bearing the names of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Irving, Goldsmith, Ben Jonson, Cowper, etc. They 
were a gift from Mr. Stanley, and in each book was his auto- 
graph. 

The summer of 1850-, according to Mr. Richardson, was 
extremely unhealthy. Yellow fever and dysentery were rag- 
ing. What a sickly soa.son meant I could not guess ; for, in 
tliosc days, I never read a newspaper, and the city traflic, to 
all appearance, was much as usual. On Mr. Speake’s face, 
however, I noticed lines of suffering: and one day he was so 
ill that ho could nbt attend to business. Three or four days 
later, he was dead ; and a message came from the widow that 
I should visit her, at her home, at the corner of Girod and 
Corondelct Streets. She was now in a state of terrible distress, 
and, clad in heavy mourning, she impressed me with very 
sombre thoughts. It comforted her to hoar how sensible we 
all were of her loss ; and then she communicated to me her 
reasons for desiring my presence. Through her husband she 
had been made aware of my personal history, and, on account 
of the interest it had excited in her, she had often induced her 
husband to tell her every incident at the store. She proceeded 
to reveal to me the flattering opinion he had formed of me, 
in terms that augmented ray grief; and, as a mark of special 
favour, I was invited to stay in the house until after the 
funeral. 

That night, I was asked to watch the dead, a du^ of which 
I was wholly unaware before. The body rested in a splendid 
open coffin, covered with muslin, but the ghastliness of death 
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remembered various strange proceedings of the n<‘Rroc8, and 
our suspicions were excited that there must be cerfain secret 
nests of stores somewhere in the building ; and Rieh.inlstm 
and I were sent off to explore. The same idea vsccmctl to be 
in our minds, for we first searched the dark alleys between the 
goods-pilcs, and, in a short time, we had lit upon the secret 
hoards. Hams, sardines, and tins of biscuits, packages of can- 
dles, etc., etc,, were found between the httgsheads and tierces; 
and, when we had carried them to the office, the indignation 
of everyone was very high. 

Dan and Samuel had been all this time in the upper lofts, and 
were now called down. When questioned as to their o[)inions 
about the disappearance of certain articles, they both denied 
all knowledge, and affected the ignorance of innocence; but, 
when they were sharply told to load us to their tin buckets, 
their features underwent a remarkable dtange, and aastumed 
a strange grey colour. Dan pretended to forget where he 
had placed his bucket ; but, when Mr. Speake took him by 
tbe collar and led him to the broom that hid It. he fell on his 
Jmees, and begged his master’s pardon. Mr. Speake was. 
however, too angry to listen to him, and, snatching the lid 
off, revealed to us half a gallon of the boat golden ^‘nip, which 
the wretch had intended to have taken home. Whcti Ham's 
useful utensil was examined, it was found that its owner had 
a preference for sweet Malmsey wine ! 

A constable was called In, and Dan and Samuel were 
marched off to the watch-house, to receive on the next day such 
a flogging as only practised State-officials know how to ad- 
minister. Dan, a few days later, was reinstated at the store; 
but Samuel was disposed of to a planter, for field-work. 

The last Sunday morning Mr. Stanley was in the city, on 
this occasion, was marked with a visit he |«id to me at my 
humble boarding-house. He was pleased to express his great 
surprise that, at that early hour, my attic was arnang^ as 
though for inspection. He scrutinised my book-case, and re- 
marked that I had a pretty broad taste, and suggested that 
t should procure various books which he mention^. In self- 
defence; I was obliged to plead poverty, and explained that my 
books were only such as I could obtain at a second-hand boofc- 
ata,ll. He finally condescended to breakfast with me, and made 
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himself especially agreeable to Mrs. Williams and her guests ; 
after which, we went to church, and thence he took me to 
dine with him. In the afternoon, wo drove in a carriage down 
Levee Street, past the French Market, and I was shown many 
of the public buildings, banks, and squares; and, later, we 
took a short railway trip to Lake Ponchartrain, which is a 
fair piece of water, and is a great resort for bathers. When 
we returned to the city, late in the evening, I was fairly in- 
structed in the topography of the city and neighbourhood, 
and had passed a most agreeable and eventful day. 

On the next evening, I found a parcel addressed to me, 
which, when opened, disclosed a dozen new books in splendid 
green and blue covers, bearing the names of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Irving, Goldsmith, Ben Jonson, Cowper, etc. They 
were a gift from Mr. Stanley, and in each book was his auto- 
graph. 

The summer of 1859, according to Mr. Richardson, was 
extremely unhealthy. Yellow fever and dysentery were rag- 
ing. What a sickly season meant I could not guess; for, in 
those days, I never read a newspaper, and the city traflic, to 
all appearance, was much as usual. On Mr. Speake’a face, 
however, I ijoticcd lines of suffering; and one day he was so 
ill that he could ribt attend to business. Three or four days 
later, he was dead ; and a message came from the widow that 
I should visit her, at her home, at the corner .of Girod and 
Carondelet Streets. She was now in a state of terrible distress, 
and, clad in heavy mourning, she impressed me with very 
sombre thoughts. It comforted her to hear how sensible we 
all wore of her loss; and then she communicated to me her 
reasons for desiring my presence. Through her husband she 
had been made aware of my personal history, and, on account 
of the interest it had excited in her, she had often induced her 
husband to tell her every incident at the store. She proceeded 
to reveal to me the flattering opinion he had formed of me, 
in terms that augmented my grief; and, as a mark of special 
favour, I was invited to stay in the house until after the 
funeral. 

That night, I was asked to watch the dead, a duty of which 
I was wholly unaware before. The body rested in a splendid 
open coffin, covered with muslin, but the ghastliness of death 
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wa$ somewhat relieved by tlic Sunday coalume in which the 
defunct merchant was clothed. Wlicn the traffic of the streets 
had ceased, and the silence of the night had fallen on the 
city, the shadows in the ill-lit room grew mystt'rious. About 
midnight, I dozed a little, but suddenly woke up with an 
instinctive feeling that the muslin had moved I I sprang to 
my feet, and memories of spectral tales were revived. Was it 
an illusion, begotten of fear? Was Mr. Spoake really dead? 
There was, at that moment, another movement, and I pre- 
pared to give the alarm; but a sacrilegious 'meow' betrayed 
the character of the ghost! A second later, it was felled by a 
bolster; and, in its haste to escape, the cat entangled its claws 
in the muslin, and tore and spat in a frenzy; but tliiswas the 
means of saving me from the necessity of chasing the wretched 
animal along the corridors, for, as it was rushing through the 
door, I caught the veil. 

The next day, a long procession wound through the streets 
towards the cemetery.* The place of interment was sur- 
rounded by a high wall,^ which contained several square tab- 
lets, commemorative, as I supposed, of the dead lying in the 
earth; but I was much shocked when I learned that, behind 
each tablet, was a long narrow cell wherein bodies were cor- 
rupting. One of those cells had just been opened, and was 
destined for the body of my late employer ; but, unfortunately 
for my feelings, not far off lay, huddled in a corner, the relics 
of mortality which had occupied it previously, and which 
had been ruthlessly displaced. 

Within a short time, the store, with all its contents, was 
disposed of by auction, to Messrs. Ellison and McMillan, 
Messrs. Kitchen and Richardson departed elsewhere, but I 
was retained by the new firm. Mrs. Cornelia Speake and her 
two children removed to Louisville, and I neVer saw cither 
of them again. 

About this time there came to Mrs. Williams’s boarding- 
house a blue-eyed and fair-haired lad, of about my own age, 
seeking lodgings. As the house was full, the landlady insisted 


1 > JVqm Koto-Book!— 

*61 the morning, hired hack, visited Saint Roch’s, or Campo Santo, St. Louk — 
) 8t4, Cemeteties —drove to Girod’s Cemetoiy— examined book, and found that 

I Stxeahe died October a6th, and was buried October 37th, tSsg, aged 47.* 
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on accommtjdatiijg him in my room, and bedding him with 
me; and, on finding that the boy was English, and just ar- 
rived from Liverpool, I assented to her arraiigonient. 

My intended bed-fellow called himself Dick Heaton, and 
described himself as having left Liverpool in the ship ‘ Poca- 
hontas,’ as a cabin-boy. He also had been a victim to the 
hellish brutality of Americans at sea, the steward apparently 
having been as callous and cruel as Nelson of the ‘Winder- 
mere’ ; and, no sooner had his ship touched the pier, than the 
boy fled, as from a fury. Scarcely anything could have been 
better calculated to win my sympathy than the recital of 
experiences similar to my own, by one of my own age, and 
hailing from the same port that I had come from. 

Dick was clever and intelligent, though not well educated ; 
but, to make up for his deficiency in learning, he was gifted 
with a remarkable fluency, and had one of the cheeriest 
laughs, and a prettiness of manner which made up for all 
defects. 

Our bed was a spacious four-poster, and four slim lads like 
UB might have been easily accommodated in it. 1 observed, 
however, with silent surprise, that he was so modest he would 
not retire by*candlc-Hght, and that when he got into bed he 
lay on the verge of it, for removed from contact with me. 
Vlmen I rose in the morning, I found that he was not un- 
dressed, which he explained by saying that he had turned in 
thus from the habit of holding himself ready for a call. On 
beginning his voyage he had been so severely thrashed for a 
delay caused by dressing, that he had scarcely dared to take 
off his boots during the whole voyage. He also told me that, 
when he had discovered how almost impossible it was to avoid 
a beating from the steward and cook, he had resorted to the 
expedient of padding the seat of his trousers with cotton, and 
wearing a pad of the same material along the spine, but to 
avert suspicion that he was thus cunningly fortified against 
the blows, he had always continued to howl as freely as before. 
The naivete of the revelation was most amusing, though I was 
surprised at the shameless way in which he di^losed his 
tricks and cowardly fears. However, it did not deter me 
from responding to his friendly advances, and in two days I 
came to regard him as a very charming companion. The 
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third morning, being Sunday, we chatted longer abed ; but, 
when rising together, I cast a glance at his hips, and remarked 
that he need have no fear of being thrashed at New Orleans. 
He appeared a little confused at first, but, suddenly remem- 
bering, he said tliat on the Monday he would have to purchase 
a new pair of trousers and seek work. A little later, it struck 
me that there was an unusual forward inclination of the body, 
and a singular leanness of the shoulders, compared with the 
fulness below the waist in him; and I remarked that he 
walked more like a girl than a boy. 'So do you,’ he retorted, 
with a liberty natural to our age, at which I only laughed. 

I proposed to him that we should breakfast at the French 
Market that morning, to which he willingly agreed. We 
walked down Levee Street, down to the foot of Canal Street, 
where we saw fifty or sixty river steamers assembled, which, 
massed together, made a most imposing sight. Turning to 
take a view of die scene up-river, with its miles upon miles 
of shipping, its levee choked with cotton, and other cargoes, 
he said that it was a finer sight than even the docks of Liver- 
pool. After a cup of coffee and some sugared waffles, wc pro- 
ceeded on a tour through the old quarter of the city, and 
wandered past the Cathedral of St. Louis, jancl through Royal, 
Chartres, Burgundy, and Toulouse Streets, and, coming 
home by Rampart Street, entered Canal Street, and con- 
tinued our weary way, through Carondelet and St. Charles 
Streets, home, whore wc arrived heated and hungry. Dick 
had shown himself very observant, and professed to be as- 
tonished at the remarkable variety of complexions and ap- 
pearance of the population. So long as we were in the ncign- 
bourhood of the levee he had been rather shy, and had cast 
anxious glances about him, fearing recognition from some of 
the crew of the ‘Pocahontas'; but, after wc had gone into 
some of the back streets, he had been more at case, and his 
remarks upon the types of people we met showed much 
shrewdness. 

Monday morning I woke at an early hour, to prepare my- 
self for thij^week’s labour ; and, on looking towards Dick, who 
uyas still sound asleep, was amazed to sec what I took to be 
tumiours on bis breast. My ejaculation and start woke 
companion. He asked what was the matter? Pointing to 
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hia open breast, I anxiously inquired if those were not 
painful? 

He reddened, and, in an irritable manner, told me that I 
had better mind niy own business ! HufTcd at his ungracious- 
ness, I turned resentfully away. Almost immediately after, 

I reminded myself of his confusion, his strange manner of 
entering a clean bed with hia clothes on, his jealous avoidance 
of the light, his affectation of modesty, his peculiar suppleness 
and mincing gait, and the odd style of his figure. These 
things shaped themselves rapidly into proofs that Dick was 
not what he represented himself to be. True, he had a boy's 
name, he wore boy’s clothes, he had been a cabin-boy ; but 
such a strange boy I had never seen. He talked far too much 
and too fluently, he was too tricky, too nimble, somehow. 
No, I was convinced he could not be a boy ! I sat up triumph- 
antly, and cried out with the delight of a discoverer; — 

‘I know I I know ! Dick, you are a girl !’ 

Nevortholesa, when he faced me, and unblushingly admitted 
the aecnianliou, it frightened me; and I sprang out of bed as 
though I hud Ih'wi scorched ! 

'What,' I exclaimed, ‘do you moan to say you arc a girl?’ 

'Yea, 1 atuf' said ,^he, turning pale, as she became infected 
with my excitement. 

Perplexed at this astounding confirmation of what, after 
all, had been only a surmise of playful malice, I stammeringly 
demanded, — 

‘Well, what is your name, then? It cannot be Dick, for that 
belongs to a boy.' 

‘I am Alice Heaton. There, now, you have my whole 
secret r she said with asperity. 

‘Alice Heaton !’ I echoed, quite confounded at the feminine 
name; and I reproachfully asked, 'If you are a girl, say, what 
do you mean by coming into my bed, and passing yourself off 
as a boy?’ 

She had kept up bravely so far, but she now answered me 
with tears and sobs, and every doubt of her sex vanished, 
while I was in such a medley of emotions that I stood like one 
utterly bereft of sense, not knowing what to do. Presently, 
she said, 'Come, let us dress, and 1 will tell you all about 
it* 
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I lost no time in doing what she advised ; and, after taking a 
turn or two in the yard, returned to find her ready for me. 

Now -tixat her sex was revealed, I wondered that I had been 
so blind as not to perceive it before, for, in every movement, 
there was unmistakeable femininity- Alice made mo sit down, 
and the substance of the story she now told me was as follows ; 

She had been born at Evertoa, Liverpool, and, since she had 
begun to walk, she had lived with a severe old grandmother, 
who grew more cross as she aged. From childhood, she had 
known nothing but ill-treatment ; she was scolded and slapped 
perpetually. When she was twelve years of age, she began 
to struggle with her granny, and, in a short time, she proved 
that her strength was too great to be beaten by an infirm 
old woman ; little by little, her grandmother desisted from the 
attempt, but substituted, instead, the nagging system. As 
she approached her fourteenih year, her grandmother do* 
veloped a parsimony which made her positively hateful. 
Every crust she ate at the house was begrudged to her, though, 
so far as she know, there was no causa for ttris pinching and 
starving. Her home contained evidences of rwpcctabiUty, 
The furniture was abundant and of good qualily, and the 
many curios in the glass cases in the parlour wshowed that 
her parents had been in comfortable circumstances. How 
her grandmother obtained her means of living, Alice did not 
know ; but, judging from her dress and condition, her poverty 
was not so distressing as to be the cause of such extreme 
penuriousness. 

During the last five or six months, as she was getting on 
to fifteen, Alice had been acquainted with girlish neigh- 
bours, and through them, with some young middies who 
had just returned from their voyages. The-se had delighted 
to tell her friends of the wondem of foreign lands, and of the 
genial welcome they had met with from their foreign friends, 
The stories of their sea-life, and the pictures of America which 
they gave, fascinated her; and she secretly resolved that, 
upon the first violent outbreak of her grandmother's teih- 
shewqjuld try her fortune as a cabin-toy. With this view, 
'a^ry penny she could scrape, or steal, from her grandmother 
hstaMed, until, at last, she had enough to purchase from 
f-^/^Op-sliop all she needed for a disguise. When her grand- 
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mother finally broke out into a bad fit of temper, and, pro- 
voked by her defiance, ordered her out of the house, she was 
ready for her venture. She went to a barber’s shop and had 
her hair cut close ; returning home, she dressed herself in boy’s 
costume, and, with a sailor’s bag on her back, entered a board- 
ing-house near tlte docks. A few days later, she had the good 
luck to be engaged as a cabin-boy by the captain of the ‘ Poca- 
hontas,’ and, by careful conduct, escaped detection during 
the voyage, though nothing would avail her to avoid the rope’s 
ending and cuffing of the steward and his fellow-officers. 

By the time she had concluded her narrative, it was full 
time for me to depart to my work. We hurriedly agreed to 
consult together about future plans upon my return in the 
evening, and I left her with an assurance that all my means 
and help were at her service. All that day her extraordinary 
story occupied my mind, and, though she was undoubtedly 
an artful and bold character, her uncommon spirit compelled 
my admiration, while her cundiLiou wuvS such as to compel 
ray ayrapaUiy. 

At the dosing hour I sped homeward, but, on arriving at 
Mrs. William.s's, I wa.s told Alice had not been seen since the 
early morning. I waited many hours, but waited in vain. She 
was never aeon, or heard of, by me again ; but I have hoped 
ever since that Fate was as propitious to her, as I think it 
was wise, in separating t«ro young and simple creatures, who 
might have been led, through excess of sentiment. Into folly. 

The next Sabbath after the disappearance of Alice, I paid 
my usual visit to Mrs. Stanley, and was shocked and gi’ieved 
to hear, from her maid, Margaret, that she was seriously ill, 
and under medical treatment. A glass of ice-water which she 
had taken on Friday had been speedily followed by alarming 
symptoms of illness. She was now so prostrated by disease 
tlxat she required constant attendance. Margaret’s face be- 
trayed so much fatigue and anxiety that I tendered my serv- 
ices, and even begged her to employ mo in any way. After 
alittlo hesitation, she said I might be useful in enabling her 
to take a little rest, if I would sit at the door, anch upon any 
movement or sound within the sick chamber, call her. I kept 
my post all through the day and night, and, though there 
were frequent calls on Margaret, her snatches of rest served to 
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raaintam her strength. As I went off to my labour, I promised 
to solicit a few days’ leave from Mr. Ellison, and to return to 
her within the hour, 

Mr. Ellison, however, to whom I prefenod my request for .i 
few days’ liberty, affected to regard mo as though I hud ut- 
tered something very outrageous, and curtly told me I ‘might 

go to the D , if I liked, and stay with him for goixl.’ Such 

an offensive reply, a few months earlier, would have made me 
shrink into myself; but the New Orleans atmospheie ripens 
one’s sense of independence and personal dignity, and I replied 
with something of the spirit that I had admired in Mr. Keunicy 
and Mr. Richardson, and said : — 

‘Very well, sir. You may discharge me at once ! ’ Of course, 
to a person of Mr. Ellison’s sanguinary hair and complexion, 
the answer was sufficient to ensure my furious dismissal on the 
instant. 

Margaret was greatly vexed at my action when sh(‘ ht*anl 
of it, but consoled me by saying that a few d. va’ liberty would 
do me no harm. My whole time was now pinccd at lu'r dis- 
posal, and I had reason to know that my humble services wtuv 
a considerable relief and assistance to her at this trying time. 
Meanwhile, poor Mrs. Stanley was becoming .strtidlly worse 5 
and, on Wednesday night, her cose was rei>orl(‘d to be des- 
perate by the physician. There was no more slt'cp for any of 
us until the issue should be decided. N ear inidn igh 1 , Margaret, 
with a solemn and ghnstl> face, beckoned me into the .sick 
lady’s room. With my hear^ tlirobbing painfully, and expect- 
ing I i^now not what, I entered on tiiitoe. I saw ti broad bed, 
curtained with white muslin, v/hereon lay tlu* fragili> figur(‘ u( 
the patient, so frail and delicate that, in my rude health, it 
seemed insolence in me to be near her. It had boon easy for 
me to speak of illness when I knew so little of what it meant ; 
but, on regarding its ravages, and observing the operation of 
death, I stood as one petrified. 

Margaret pushed me gently to the bedside, and I saw by 
the dim light how awfully solemn a human face can be when 
in saintly f»eace. Slowly, I understood how oven the mo.Ht 
timid woman could smilingly welcome Death, and willingly 
yield herself to its cold embrace. I had hitherto a stony belief 
that those who died had only been comiuorod through a sheer 
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want of will on their part (‘All men think all men mortal but 
themselves' ‘), and that the monster, with its horrors of cold, 
damp earth, and worms, needed only to be defied to be de- 
feated of its prey. While listening at the door, I had wished 
that, in some way, I could transfuse a portion of my fulness 
of spirit into her, that she might have the force to resist the 
foe; for, surely, with a little more courage, she would not 
abandon husband, friends, and admirers, for the still company 
in the Churchyard. But the advance of Death was not like that 
of a blustering tyrant. It was imperceptible, and inconceivably 
subtle, beginning with a little ache — like one of many known 
before. Before it had declared its presence, it had narcotized 
the faculties, eased the beats of the heart, lessened the flow of 
blood, weakened the pulse ; it had sent its messenger, Peace, 
before it, to dispel all anxieties and regrets, and to elevate the 
soul with the hope of I-Icaven; and then it clo.scd the valves. 

She opened her mild eyes, and spoke words as from afar: 
‘Be a good boy. God bless you!’ And, while t strained my 
hearing for mon', there was an iiulistinet murmur, the eyes 
opened wide and became fixed, and a beautiful IrtnuiuillUy 
scttl(‘d over the features. How strangely serciu'! VVhen I 
turned to look into, Margaret’s eyes, I knew Death had come. 

By a curious coincidence, Captain Stanley, her brother-in- 
law, an-ived from Havana tlic next day, in a brig. He knew 
nothing of me. There was no reason he should be tender to 
my feelings, and he intimated to me, with the frankness of a 
ship’s captain, that he would take charge of everything. Even 
Margaret subsided before this strong man ; and, being very 
miserable, and with a feeling of irretrievable loss, I withdrew, 
after a silent clasp of the hands. 

About three days later I received a letter from Margaret, 
saying that the body had been embalmed, and the casket had 
been put in lead ; and that, according to a telegram received 
from Mr. Stanley, she was going up the river to St. Louis with 
it, by the steamer ‘ Natchez.’ 

For a period, I was too forlorn to heed anything greatly. I 
cither stayed at home, reading, or brooding over thji^ last scene 
in Mrs. Stanley’s chamber, or I wandered aimlessly about the 
levee, or crossed over to Algiers, where I sat on the hulks, and 
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watched the river tlowiiiK, with a leoliiin at. of a iiij'httu.m* ou 
me. 

My unhappy cxpericnt'esi at Livorjnnd liod not Ih-i'ii without 
their lessons of prudence. My only «'Mr.iv.it;antvs w. far h.itl 
been in the purchase of books: ami, even tht-n. .i v.inue pre- 
sentiment of want had urj’cd mo to be carolul, and hmtv t(» 
raise a shield against the aillictions of the destitute, "ritniigh 
at liberty, there was no fear that I should abuse it. 

By and by, the cloud lifted from my mind ; atul I set abottt 
seeking for work. Fortune, lunvever, was lud sw kind thi.s 
time. The Mr. Stanleys of the world are not numertrtjs. After 
two weeks’ diligent search, there was not a vacancy tt> be 
found. Then I lowered my cxpectatinn.s, atul .Mittinhf for work 
of any kind, I descended to <idd job,^., hudi the sawing 
of wood, and building wood-piles for private faniilie.s. The 
quality of the work mattered little. 

One day there came a mate to mirbtKmlittg hote.e, wUotoUl 
me that his captain was ill, an<l rctiuiretl tm .ittcntlani, i 
offered myself, and was accepted. 

The ve.s.st'l was the ‘IKdo,’ a fulb.si/ed btig. ‘i’he captain 
sulTcred from a bilious fever, aggiav.itetl I'y tUM^niety, from 
drinking Mississippi water, it was ihoughtj* Ue \tas haggnrti, 
and yellow a.s salTron. T receivtnl my hu.lrmtionw fjoin the 
doctor, and commit tetl them to pnpt'r to prevent mistakes. 

My <Iutie.s were light and agicejdde. Ihtritig the remission 
of fever, the captain jiroved to bi> n kituHy and pious soul; 
and his long grey hoard gave him ;v putrinrch.d appe.irancr*, 
and harmonized with his patient temper. I'or three week-^ 
we had an anxioius time over him, but, during the fourth, he 
showed signs of mending, and look the air on the pot^r. He 
became quite communicative with nu*, and hud i'vtracted 
from me mostly all that wa.s worth rehil ing of tny slu »rt liistory. 

At the end of a month I was roHovetl from my duties; ami 
as I had no desire to resume .sea-life, (‘ven with wj got»d a man, 
I was paid off most handsomedy, with a small sum a.s a * token 
of regard.’ As I was about to <lef>art, he said sonre wruds 
which, uttQfed with all solemnity, were imprchsiv e. ' I Hin’t 
be down-hearted at this break iu the begimuug of your lift*. 
If you will only have patience, and coiUiniu* in well-doing, 
your future will be better than you dream of. You have tui- 
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common faculties, and I feel certain that, barrinj? accidents, 
you will some day be a rich man. If I were you, I would seek 
your friend at St. Louis, and what you cannot find in this city, 
you may find in that. You deserve something better than to be 
doing odd jobs. Good-bye, and take an old man’s best wishes.’ 

The old captain’s words were better than his gold, for they 
gave me a healthful stimulus. His gold was not to be despised, 
but his advice inspired me with hope, and I lifted my head, 
and fancied I saw clearer and further. All men must pass 
through the bondage of nece^ity before they emerge into life 
and liberty. The bondage to one’s parents and guardians is 
succeeded by bondage to one’s employers. 

On the very next day I took a passage for St. Louis, by the 
steamer ‘Tuscarora’; and, by the end of November, 1859, I 
reached that busy city. The voyage had proved to me won- 
derfully educative. The grand pictures of cnlcrprivsc, activity, 
and growing citios prosen toil by tlu! river shores were likely 
to remain with me forever. The suerc'ssivc revelations of 
acem'ry and lutmatt life under many aspc'cl.s impressed mo with 
the exti'ut of Lius world. Mental ex<'lamatioavS of ‘What a 
river r 'What a multitude of steamers!’ ‘What towns, and 
what a people r gjfcctcd each new phase. The intensity of 
everything also surprised me, from the resistless and deep 
river, the driving force within the rushing boats, the gallop- 
ing drays along the levees, to the hurried pace of everybody 
ashore. On our own steamer my nerves tingled incessantly with 
the sound of the fast-whirling wheels, the energy of the mates, 
and the clamour of the hands. A feverish desire to join in the 
bustle burned in my veins. 

On inquiring at the Planters’ Hotel, I extracted from the 
hotel clerk the news that Mr. Stanley had descended to New 
Orleans on business a week before! For about ten days I 
hunted for work along the levee, and up and down Broadway, 
and the principal streets, but without success ; and, at last, 
with finances reduced to a very low ebb, the river, like a 
inagnet, drew me towards it. I was by this time shrunk into 
a small compass, even to my own perception. S^f-deprecia- 
tion could scarcely have become lower. 

Wearied and disheartened, I sat down near a number of flat- 
boats and barges, several of which were loading, or loaded, 
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with timber, boards, and ami tin* talk nt ihr im-n, 

roush'beardod follows, about ims wa. *<1 oik. hu kon, jnu,. 
shingU's, scantling, and lumlmriaml I ih'.ud tln-m.u l.tnnli.ir 
names of Cairo, Metuphm, and .Now OjIi us. \t tho 
word, my attention was aroimod, am! I ili lOMod tint one 
of the flat-boats was just about to do .< ond the mu to that 
port. Its crow were seated on the Inutbu, \ unu..^ li,,hl, 
heartedly; and their apparent imlilforeiu e to late u ih niosi 
attractive to an outeast. I stole neater io them, toutel *.ut the 
boss, and, after a while, otteretl to wotk in\ |se-'a..e down 
the river. Something in me nm4 ha\e ivited itt. tottgh 
sympathy, for ho \vas mueh kiudei thin miahf hive been 
expected from his rough <‘.Kteu<»r, 1 had long ,ini« h imwl 
that the ordinary Anieriran w.e. a uifioH. loinpHuud of 
gentleman, and navvy. His gatb and spei i h mi. Uf l«' tough, 
his face and hands soiled, heanl ,ind hah mik' inja. but the 
bearing was sum to be free, natural, and lit-uid. and hi-. 'vi*nfi* 
menta becoming ; the .sense of ni.uilv dignii v w .i lu-v er .di>.i-n{, 
and hia manncr.s correspouded witlt hi • '•it iiatn >n M\ -ei v u e.i 
were accepti'd, not without iveeivim*. a him that (oitui),; toiild 
not be tolerated siboanl u ll.it bo.ii. Iteiiig the \MUiie.e'.t uit 
board, I was to be a gener.tl helpei, u.-i a^the and Hy 
about where wanted. Ihi( nlj.it a jo\ to the noikJe .*« is oetu- 
pation 1 fndepi>ndeiiee may be a deNiutble thint;, but tlte brief 
taste 1 had had of it had, by thi*., eomph telv mi kt-tuil me. 

We cast olT at ilay-briMk, tiiul eotnmillinl our huge tin* 
wickly boat to the <‘ijrrent of the Mis-.b.ipj.i, using our 
sweeps occasionally to keep her in the mhldle. hur the mwt 
part it soemetl to me a la/ylife- 't he ph> .i«,d labnuis were 
almost nil, though, now and then, all h.tnds were eallnl t« 
exert their full strength, and theshoutiiig .iiid .sweating were 
terrific. When the excitement was ptissetl, we sub.siite<! tnlu 
quietude, smoking, sleeping, and yjirttlng. A rude g.tlh'y Iwtj 
been set up temporarily for the etMikN c'onventeiue, «iitd a 
sail was sti*ctchcd over the middle of the boat as .t -shelter from 
the sun and rain. There wore eleven of u.s .altogether, inetud- 
ing mysclf.^My promiacuous duties kept me pretty Ininy. I 
had to peel potatoes, stir mush, carrj» wat<*r, w,e.h tin 
and scour the plates, and on octutshms lend my strength at 
pulling one of the tremendously long o,im. 
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No special incident occurred during the long and tedious 
voyage. Once wo nan'owly escaped being run down by the 
‘Empress' steamer, and we had a lively time of it, the angry 
men relieving thomvSelves freely of threats and oatlis. Steam- 
ers passed us every day. Sometimes a pair of them raced 
madly side by side, or along opposite banks, while their 
furnaces, fed by pitch-pine, discharged rolling volumes of 
thick smoke, which betrayed, for hours after they had dis- 
appeared from view, the course they had taken. The water 
would splash up the sides of our boat, and the yellow river 
would part into alarming gulfs on either hand. At large 
towns, such as Cairo, Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez, we 
made fast to the shore ; and, while the caterer of the mess took 
me with him to make his purchases of fresh provisions, the 
crew sought congenial haunts by the river-side for a mild dis- 
sipation. Hy the end of the month, our voyage terminated at 
some stave and lumber-yards between CarroUtown and New 
Orh'uns. 

On the whole, the flat-boatmen had been singularly docent 
in their behaviour. Their coarseness was not disproportionate 
to their circumstances, or what might be expected from wage- 
earners of tiioir class ; but what impressed me most was the 
vast amount of good feeling they exhibited. There had been 
a few exciting tussles, and some sharp exchanges of bellicose 
talk between the principals, but their bitterness vanished in 
a short time, while, towards myself, they were more like pro- 
tectors than employers. Nevertheless, a few painful truths 
had been forced on my notice; I had also gained valuable 
experience of the humours of rivers. The fluvial moods had 
considerably interested me. The play of currents, eddies, and 
whirlpools afforded inexhaustible matter for observation. 
The varying aspects of the stream in calm and storm, when 
deep or shallow, in the neighbourhood of snags, sandbars, and 
spits, reflecting sunshine or leaden sky, were instructive, and 
the veteran flat-boatmen were not averse to satisfying my 
inquisitiveness. Being naturally studious and reflective, I 
carried away with me far more than I could rehearse of what 
was of practical value ; but, boy-Hke, I relegated my impres- 
sions to memory, where, in process of time, they could be 
solidified into knowledge. 
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I FIND A FATinai 

A fter tying up, I Wiwat liluTty tit ri-novatt- my 

My shore-clothes rcstttretl me to the seniliKuuv of 
my former self, and, with many a ptoieMj of giK«i-wiIl 
from my late companions, I walked towards the eily. In a 
few hours I reached St. Charles Street, and. as tliough weariwl 
with its persecution of me, Fortune linmuht me into the 
presence of Mr. Stanley, llis reeeptuttv ttf w.V'- so p.ilernul 
that the prodigal son could n<it have lieen more deliehted. 
My absence from Now Oideiuis had hut intendtied my athn*- 
tion for the only friend I amuetl to possess in all America. 
Once out of hia presence, I fell asastrauger among stu»iiiger«; 
onre-ontcriug it, nHrameeUangcdttulwurtUv and itmvmUv. 
Away from him, I wn.s at oiuv .shy, silimt, jn»«o>.elv w-vne; 
with him, I was exuberantly glad, and eUattnl lo t iv, wiilaun 
fear of reitulse. Since we had p*ii!ctl, J h-nl nH*t-*?a»n»e thoie 
sands, and sitoken with a few lumdreds; Inii no one hatl kin 
died in me tiielea.st spark «tf pei.Minal hucrcst. It then, 
be understootl how my greeting exprivs-seti my setJM* ot his pre- 
eminence and rarity. 

Between tlio lu.st senteiu'i* and what follow,-., there shoukt 
be an interval represontwl by many ******, j do not 
know how it came about, but I was suddenly Itxetl immov- 
ably, for a period. Preoccupied with my luiisting giadnt^ss, 
I had observed nothing hut our mutual graiilit .uion j nnd 
then 1 had poured my tale of woes unclnrked, excejn hy an 
expression of sympathy, now an<l again, from him. itut, pre- 
sently, after some crommanplnce.s, his words .sonndcsl a »Ii*c[)er 
note, and stirred my innermost lieing. i\ iMs-uliur si'nisation 
— as though the wind of a strong hreathiug w‘as llowing down 
my back, and ran up witli n refluent motion to the head, 
blowing each hair apart — came over me, and ludtl me sjk'IF 
bound and thrilled to the soul, ile ms •saying, taUh som 
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emotion, that my future should be Ms charge / He hncl been «o 
powerfully iilTectcd by what Margaret had told him, with all 
the warmth of her Irish nature, of the last scene at the death- 
bed of his wife, that ho had been unable to dissociate me from 
his thoughts of her; he hud wondered what I wUvS doing, what 
laid become of me, imagined tliat I was starving, and, know- 
ing how friendless and unsophisticated I was, each conjecture 
had been dismal and pitiful ; and he had resolved, on reach- 
ing New Orleans, to make diligent search for me, and take me 
to himself. While he related his extraordinary intentions, it 
seemed to mo as if my spirit was casting an interested regard 
upon my own image, and was glorying in the wonderful trans- 
formation that was taking place. To think that any man 
should be weaving such generous designs upon a person so 
unworthy and insignificant as myself, and plotting a felicitous 
future for me, nursed in contumely and mi.sory, seemed to me 
to be too wonderful for belief ! Then, again, there was a cer- 
tain myslcriou.s coincidence about it whit'h awed me. In my 
eurlie.Ht dreunw and fanciivs, I had often Imagined what kind 
of a l)oy 1 should be with a father or mother. What ecstasy 
it woulil be if tny parent came to me, to olTer a parent’s love, 
as I luul obviously seen it bestowed on other children. In 
my secret prayers,* something of a wish of this kind hud been 
behind the form of words ; and now, as an answer from the 
Invisible, came this astounding revelation of His power! He 
had cast a little leaven of kindness into the heart of a good 
man. From the very first encounter, it had acted beneficially 
for me ; and now it had leavened his whole nature, until it had 
become a fatherly allection, which would shield my youth 
from trial and temptation, and show me the best side of 
human nature I 

Before I could quite grasp all that this d'eclaralion meant 
for me, he had risen, taken me by the hand, and folded me in 
a gentle embrace. My senses seemed to whirl about for a 
few half-minutes; and, finally, I broke down, sobbing from 
extreme emotion. It was the only tender action I had ever 
known, and, what no amount of cruelty could have forced 
from me, tears poured in a torrent under the inflifonce of the 
simple embrace. 

The golden period of my life began from that supreme 
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moment! As I glance back at it from the i^rosont time, it 
seems more like a dream, as unreal as a visina of the night. 
Compared with these matter-of-faet days, or the ruthle.ss 
past, it was like a masquerade among goodl\' iVliellii's and 
homely affections, and its happy eX[H‘rienees h.ui* lu'en loo 
precious and sacred for common chat, tlauigh llu'}' haw 
lain near enough for the fitting occasion, jnouhled ami ready 
for utterance. They have formed my best memurich, and fur- 
nished me with an unfading store of reflections, and, prob- 
ably, have had more influence than any other upon my con- 
duct and manners. For, to be lifted out of the depths of 
friendlessness and destitution to a paternal refuge, and made 
the object of care and solicitude so .suddenly, at a time, too, 
when I was most impressionable, ivithout an effoi i on my own 
part, and without an advocate, borth'vt'tl on the miraculous. 
Predisposed to inward communing:, with a htrong but .secret 
faith in Providence, I regarded it u.s priuei])ally the result of a 
Divine interposition, the course of wltich wa.s tt mystery not 
to bo lightly talked of, but to bo rememberisl for its siguili- 
cancc. 

After a restful night, and wlicu brcakf.iMt htul been (le» 
spatched, wc adjourned to a room u.sed tus an ttllic,g ami sit ting 
apartment, and there I was subjected to a symptithetic eross* 
examination. Every incident of my life, (*vou to tin* ftmeies 
tliat had fled across tlic mind of callow boyhood, was elicited 
with the assistance of his scai'ching queslion.s, tuul then I was, 
as it were, turned completely inside out. IVIr. .Stanley said 
that what I had told him only bore out the eoncliision he had 
long before arrived at concerning mo. He had suspected that 
I was an orphan, or one who had been flatly disowned, and a 
waif exposed to every wind of Chance ; and he was glad that 
it had deposited me in his keeping. He expressed amaKemeut 
that helpless children were treated so unfeelingly in Jingland, 
and marvelled that no one cared to claim them. Ueing a 
childless man, he and his wife had often prayed for the bless- 
ing of offspring, until they were wearied with desiring and 
expecting. Then they had gone to the Faultourg St. Mary, 
and had visfted tlie Infant Asylum, with the view of adopting 
some unclaimed child ; but they had made no choice, from 
over-fastidiousness. It much surprised him that none of my 
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relations had discovered in me what had struck him and 
Speake. Had he searched New Orleans all through, he said, 
he could not have found one who would have shared his views 
respectinj*: me with more sympathy than his friend; and, had 
Mr. Speako lived, he added, I should have heem as good as 
established for life. Mr. Speake had written his estimates of 
my character often, and, in one letter, had predicted that I 
was cut out for a great merchant, who would eventually be 
an honour to the city. Mr. Kitchen, the book-keeper, had 
also professed to be impressed with my qualities ; while young 
Richardson had said I was a prodigy of activity and quick 
grasp of business. 

Then, at some length, he related the circumstances which 
had induced him to take a warmer interest in me. He had 
often thought of the start I had given him by the question, 

* Do you want a boy, air ?’ It seemed to voice his own life-long 
wish. 13ut he thought I was too big for his purpose. For tire 
sake, however, of the long-de.sir«l child, he determined to do 
the beat hts could for me, and had obtained nry engagement 
with his friend 8i)eakc. When he had gone home, hia wife had 
been much interested in the adventure with me, and had 
often asked how his ‘iwotfigd’ was getting on? When she 
had, finally, seen me, she had said something to him which 
had given a new turn to his thoughts ; but, as I was already 
established, and was likely to succeed, he had ceased thinking 
about it. On Margaret’s arrival at St. Louis witli his wife’s 
remains, she had been so eloquent in all the details of what 
had occurred, that he inwardly resolved that his first object 
on reaching the city should be to seek me and undertake what 
God had pointed out to him; namely, to educate me for the 
business of life, and be to me what my father should have 
been. ‘The long and the .short of it is,’ said he, ‘as you are 
wholly unclaimed, without a parent, relation, or sponsor, I 
promise to take you for my son, and fit you for a mercantile 
career; and, in future, you are to bear my name, “Henry 
Stanley " ' Having said which, he rose, and, dipping his hands 
in a basin of water, he made the sign of the cross on my fore- 
head, and went seriously through the formula of llaptism, end- 
ing with a brief exhortation to bear my new name worthily. 

In answer, as it might seem, to the least shade of doubt on 
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my face, which he thought he observed, ho gave, me a brief 
summary of his own life, from which I learned that he had 
not always been a merchant. He told me that ho had been 
educated for tlic ministry, and hud been ordained, and for 
two years had preached in various places between Nashville 
and Savannah : but, finally, becoming lukewarm, he had lost 
his original endiusiasm for his profession, and had turned his 
attention to commerce. Intimacy with men of business, and 
social life, had led him by degrees to consider himself unfitted 
for a calling which seemed to coniine his natural activities; 
but, though he had lost the desire to e.vpoiuid the Christian 
faith from the pulpit, he had not lost his principles. The 
greater gains of commerce had seemed to him to be more 
attractive than the work of persuading men and wt)men to 
be devout. After one or two unsuccessful c.ssays as a store- 
keeper, he had finally adopted a commissitm business, and 
had succeeded in several profilabU: ventures. He tluaighl 
that, in a few years, he would return to the store bu.slne.ss, 
and settle in ‘ one of the back“C<juntry placCvS' f(;r which he had 
a great haitkering; but, at prest'nt, he C(juUl not mtike up his 
mind to terrauiate his city conncctious. Much el.S(' he ivlub'd 
tome, for it was a day of revelations; but^to nn>-pcr.stiually, 
it mattered little- —it was quite sufljcu'ut tlmt he was he, 
my first, best friend, ray beneCact<)r, my father I 

Only the close student of the i)rc‘vious pages could com- 
pass my feelings at finding the one secret wish of my heart 
gratified so unexpectedly. To have an uubreathed, unformed 
wish plucked out of the silence, an<l fashioned into a fact a.s 
real as though my dead father had licen restored tt) life and 
claimed me, was a marvel so great that I seemed to bo divided 
into two individuals — one strenuously denying that such a 
thing covfid be, and the other arraying all the proofs of the 
fact. It was even more of a wonder than that Dick the boy 
should be transformed into Alice the girl ! But when hour after 
hour passed, and each brought its substantial evidence of (he 
change, the disturbed faculties gradually returned to their 
normal level, though now more susceptible to happiness than 
when existence was one series of mortifications. 

As we walked the streets together, many a citizen must 
have guessed by my glowing face and shining eyes that I was 
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brimful of joy. I began to see a new beauty in ‘everything. 
The men seemed pleasanter, the women more gracious, the 
atmo.sphcro more balmy 1 It was only by sevei*c suppression 
that I was able to restrain myself from immoderate behavir)ur, 
and breaking out into hysteric and unseemly ebullience. A 
gush of animal enjoyment in life, from this date, would some- 
times overtake me, and send me through tlic streets at the rate 
of a professional pedestrian. I would open my mouth and 
drink the air, with deep disdain for all physical weakness. I 
had to restrain the electrical vitality, lest the mad humour 
for leaping over a dray or cart might awaken the suspicion 
of the policeman. On such days, and during such fits, it was 
indeed joy to be alive, — 'but to be young was very Heaven.’ 

Most of the day was spent in equipping me for the new 
position I was to assume. I was sumptuously furnished with 
stylish suits, new linen, collars, flannels, low-quarter shoes, 
and kip ‘ b<mts ; toilet articles to which I was an utter stranger, 
such as tooth- and nnil-l)rushe.s, and long white Hliirls, re- 
sembling girls’ frocks, for night-dnisses. It had never entt'red 
my head, before, that, teeth shouhl he brushed, or that a nail- 
hru.shwas iiulispensablc!, or that a night-dress contributeil to 
health and ^icorafort! When we returned to Mr. Stanley’s 
boarding-house, we had a pleasant time in the arrangement 
of the piles of new garments and accessories, and in practising 
the first lessons in the art of personal decoration. In Wales 
the inhabitants considered it unbecoming in one who aspired 
to manliness to ape the finicky niceties of women, and to be too 
regardful of one's personal appearance; and had they heard 
my new father descant so learnedly on the uses of tooth- and 
nail-brushes, I feel sure they would have turned away with 
grimaces and shrugs of dissatisfaction. What would stern 
Aunt Mary have said, had she viewed this store of clothing 
and linen that was destined for the use of a boy whom, atone 
time, she had seriously meditated indenturing to a cobbler? 
But, previous to the assumption of my now habiliments, I 
was conducted to a long bath, set in a frame of dark wood, 
and, while looking at it, and wondering at its splendour, I 
heard so many virtues ascribed to its daily use^hat I con- 
tracted quite a love for It, and vowed to myself that since it 

‘ A special kind d leather. 
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appeared to be a panacea for so many ills, all that scented 
soap and scrubbing could effect would be gladly tested by me. 

I steeped myself that afternoon, as though I would wash 
out the stains ugly poverty and misery had im[)fessed upon 
my person since infancy; and, when I omergod out of the 
bath, my self-esteem was as great as befitted the name and 
character I was hereafter to assume. Hut there was much to 
improve inwardly as well as outwardly. The odium attached 
to the old name, and its dolorous history, as it affected my 
sense of it, could not be removed by water, but by diligent 
application to a moral renovation, and making use of the new 
life, with the serious intent to hold the highest ideal I knew 
of, as my exemplar. To aid me in my endeavours, my 
new father was gentleness itself. At first, he made no great 
demand on me; but our intercourse was permitted to grow 
to thaf familiar intimacy which inspired perfect confidence. 
There was no fear that I could over be coiitempLuuu.s or dis- 
respectful; but, had he not allowed a certain time, for famili.ir- 
ising mo with his presence and iiosition towards me, I luigliL 
not have been able to overcome a natural timidity which 
would have ill-suited our connection. Whi'U I had learnetl to 
touch him without warning, and yet receive genial W(‘Icome, 
laugh in his presence unchecked, and even comb his beard 
with my fingers, then I came completely out tjf my hlu'll ; and, 
after that, development was rapid. 

' Boys should be seen, and not heard,’ had been so frequently 
uttered before me that I had grown aba.sht'd at the sound of 
an adult’s voice. The rule was now agreeably reversed. I 
was encouraged to speak upon every occasion, anti to utter 
my opinions regardless of age and sex. No incident occurred, 
and no subject was mentioned, that I was iiot invited to say 
what I thought of it. 

Apart from commercial and cognate details, I think my 
ripening understanding was made more manifest in anything 
relating to human intercourse and human nature, owing, 
probably, to the greater efforts made by my father to assist me 
in recovering lost ground. Boys bred up at home pick up, in- 
stinctively ,^the ways and manners prevailing there. I had 
had no home, and therefore I was singularly deficient in the 
little graces of home life, Unconsciously to myself, from the 
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moment I had stopped out of the bath-room in my new Rar- 
ments, I began that olementary alucation which was to render 
me lit to ho seen by the side of a respectable man. I had to lose 
the fear of men and women, to know how to face them without 
bashfulness or awkwardness, to commune witli them without 
slavish deference, to bear myself without restraint, and to 
carry myself with the freedom which I saw in others ; in a 
word, I had to learn the art of assimilating the manner, feeling, 
and expression of those around me. Being attentive and in- 
telligent, acute of hearing, quick of eye-sight, and with a good 
memory, I had gained immensely in my father’s estimation, 
and he was, to me, a sufficient judge. 

Our wanderings from city to city, steamer to steamer, and 
store to store, which the business of my father necessitated, 1 
do not propose to dwell upon ; in fact, it would be impossible 
to contain within a volume all that I remember of this, and 
subsequent periods. I am more concerned with the personal 
olomont, the cardinal incidents, and the* tracing of my growth 
to maturity. Rwidcs, the banks of the Mississiitpi and its 
l<jwcr tributaries have little to recommend them lo a youngster 
after the first expressive Oh I of admiration, 'fhe plantcns’ 
nuinsions, the settlements, and cities, are mainly of uniform 
colour and style of architecture. When wo have scon one 
mansion, settlement, or city, we seem to have seen all. One 
river-bank is like the other. The houses arc either of wood 
with a verandah, and painted, or of red brick; there is a 
cliurch spire here, and, there, a mass of buildings ; but pre- 
sently, after a second view, there is as little of lasting interest 
as in the monotonous shores of the great river. I only record 
such incidents as affected me, and such as clearly stand out 
conspicuously in the retrospect, which have been not only a 
delight to memory, but which I- am incapable of forgetting. 

During nearly two years, we travelled several limes between 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville ; but most 
of our time was spent on the lower Mississippi tributaries, and 
on the shores of the Washita, Saline, and Arkansas Rivers, 
as the more profitable commissions were gained^in dealings 
with country merchants between Harrisonburg and Arka- 
dclphia, and between Napoleon and Little Rock. From these 
bus}ne.ss tours I acquired a better geographical knowledge 
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though I had been with a tutor. Nor, when wo dropped our 
books, and promenaded ihe deck, wiis my niiiul U'ft to .stag- 
nate in frivolity. He took advantage o{ every object worthy 
of notice to impress on me some useful, or moral lesson, — to 
warn me against errors of omission, or commission. 

Whatever it may have been in my personal appearance 
that first attracted him to me, it is certain that the continued 
affection ho always showed towards me was .secured by my 
zealous efforts always to follow his slightest sxigge.stion. I 
think it would have been difficult to have found a boy in the 
neighbourhood of the Mississippi who observed his parent’.s 
wishes with a more scrupulous exactitude than I did those of 
my adopted father. As I came to have an entire knowledge of 
him, I knew not which to admire most, the uii\'arying, affec- 
tionate interest he showed in mj' pensonal welfare, or his 
merits as a man and moral guardian. Rc'ing of original ideas, 
acute mind, and impressive in speech, the matter of his con- 
versation glued itself into my memory, and stirred me to 
thought. 

I remember well when, one <lay, h(‘ n'vetdi'd .something f»f 
the method he i)roposcd to follow with lut* for the ptulct'liug 
of mycommcrcial (‘ducation,’! oxin’cssed a cl^utht iw to whether, 
after all his trouble and care, I would <‘ver eonte up to hE 
expectations. I said that as tt» carrying out plain iusl met ions 
with all good-will there, need be no fear I loveil work, and 
the approbation given to fidelity and industry; but, when I 
contemplated being left to my own jiulgement, I felt stnuig 
misgivings. How admirably he interpreted my thoughts, ex- 
plained ray doubts I He infused me with such eoiifidena' that , 
had a store been given me there and then, I .shonhl have in- 
vStantly accepted it.s management! ‘But,’ he said, *I am not 
going to part with you yet. You have much to leant, Wju 
are a baby in some things yet, because you have been <mly 
a few months in the world. By the time I have wound up 
matters, you will have learned tliousands of little tritlus, and 
will be so grounded in solid knowledge that you may .safely 
be trusted under another merchant to lotirn the mutuiiw of 
business, an?l so get ready to keep store with me.’ 

I suggested to him that I laboured undt'r di.HafIvantage.s 
such as hampered very few other boys, which would act a.n a 
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clog on the free exercise of my abilities, and that, even if other 
people refrained from alluding to my Parish breeding, the 
memory of it would always have a depressing effect on me. 
But such thoughts he met with something like angry con- 
tempt. ‘ I don’t know,’ said ho, 'what the custom of the Welsh 
people may be, but here we regard personal character and 
worth, not pedigree. With us, people are advanced, not for 
what their parentage may have been, but for what they are 
themselves. All whom I meet in broadcloth have risen 
through their own efforts, and not because they were their 
father’s children. President Buchanan was made our chief 
magistrate because he was himself, and not because of his 
father, or his ancestors, or because he was poorly or richly 
brought up. We put a premium on the proper exercise of 
every faculty, and guarantee to cveiy man full freedom to 
better himself in any way he chooses, provided always he 
docs not exercise it at the expense of the rights of other people. 
It is only those who refuse to avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunities, and shamefully abuse them, that wo condemn.' 

At other times, the vehemence of youth would frotiuently 
betray itself; and, if I had not been checked, I should prob- 
ably have developed undue loquacity. Being of sanguine tem- 
per by nature, I was led through gushes of healthy rapture 
into excesses of speech ; but he would turn on me, and gravely 
say that he was not accustomed to carry magnifiers with him ; 
that, owing to his own sense of proportion, my figures gave 
him no true idea of the fact I wished to state, that my free use 
of unnecessary ciphers only created confusion in his mind. 
Sometimes he would assume a comical look of incredulity, 
which brought me to my senses very quickly, and made me 
retract what I had said, and repeat the statement witli a more 
sacred regard for accuracy. ‘Just so,’ he would say ; ‘if a thing 
is worth stating at all, it might as well be stated truly. A boy’s 
fancy is very warm, I know; but, if once he acquires the 
habit of multiplying his figures, every fact will soon become 
no better than a fable,’ 

Being an early riser himself, he insisted on my cultivating 
the habit of rising at dawn, but he also sent me to bed at an 
early hour. He lost no occasion to urge me to apply the 
morning hours to study ; and, really, his anxiety that T should 

K 
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snatch the flying minutes appeared to be so groat, that I was 
often infected with it as though they weie scimething tangible, 
but so elusive that only a Arm grabj) would avail, li he saw 
me idly gazing on the shores, he would recall me, to ask if I 
had finished some chapter we had been discuhsing, or if I had 
found a different answer to his question than 1 had last given ; 
and, if ho detected an inclination in me to listen to the talk of 
passengers round the bar, he would ask if there were no books 
in the cabin, that I must needs hanker for the conversation 
of idlers. ‘All the babble of these topers, if boiled down,’ he 
would say, ‘would not give a drachm of useful knowledge. 
Greatness never sprang from such fruitless gossip. Those 
men were merely wasting time. From motives of selfihhness, 
they, no doubt, would be glad to exchange trivied talk with 
anyone, big or little, who might come near them, but it was 
not to my interest to be in their ajinpiiuy.’ 

He would put his arm iii mine, and lead me away to deliver 
himself of hia thoughts on the glory of youth, painting it iu 
such bright colours tliat, before long, I woul<l be seizwl with a 
new idea of its beauty and value. appeared to be only a 
brief holiday, which ought to be emi)loyt*tl for the strengthua- 
ing of mubcles, gathering (he llowcM-b of knowledge, and culling 
tlie riper fruits of wisdom. Youth was, really, only the j)erit)d 
for gaining strength of bone, to endure (he weight put on it 
by manhood, and for acquiring that largeue.ss of mind neet's- 
sary to understand the ventures I should hereafter bi* com- 
pelled to take. To squander it among siuh fellow-s .ns con- 
gregated around bar-rooms and liquor-counter.4 was as fotjlish 
as to open my veins to let out my life-blood. ' Now is the time 
to prepare for the long voyage you arc to lake. You have 
seen the ships in the docks taking in their stores bt'fore leaving 
for the high sea where nothing can be bought. If the captains 
neglect their duties, the crews will starve. You are in the 
dock to-day; have you everything ready for your voyage? 
Are all your provisions aboard? If not, then, when you have 
hoisted your sails, it will be too late to think of them, and only 
good-luck can save you from misfortune’ ; and so ou, until, 
through hia^forciblc manner, earnestness, and copious similes, 
I returned to my studies witii intense application. 

The sight in the steamer saloons of crowds of excited gam- 
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biers was employed by him in exposition of his views on the 
various ways of acquiring wealth. Those piles of golden 
eagles that glittered on the table of the saloon would enrich 
none of the gamblers permanently. Money obtained by such 
methods always melted away. Wealth was made by industry 
and economy, and not by gambling or speculating. To know 
how to be frugal was the first step towards a fortune, the sec- 
ond was to practice frugality, and the third step was to know 
what to do with the money saved. It was every man’s duty 
to put something aside each day, were it only a few cents. 
No man in America was paid sudi low wages that, if he were 
determined, ho could not put away half of them. A man’s 
best friend, after God, was himself; and, if he coukl not rely 
on himself, he could not rely on anybody else. Ilis first duty 
was to himself, as ho was bound to his own wants all his life, 
and must provide for tlicm under every circumstance ; if he 
neglected to provide for his own needs, ho would always be 
unable to <lo anything towards the need of others. Then, as 
his custom was, he would proceed to apply thesci remarks to 
my case. I was to retain in my mind the possibility of being 
again homeless, and friendless, and adrift in the world, the 
world keepiag itself to itself, and barring the door against me, 
as it <lid at Liverpool, Now Orleans, and St. Louis, ‘The 
poor man is hated, even by his own neighbour 5 but the rich 
man has many friends,’ etc., etc. 

An original method of instruction which he practised with 
me was to present me different circumstances, and ask me 
what I would do. These were generally difficult cases, wherein 
honesty, honour, and right-doing, were involved. No sooner 
had I answered, than he would press me with another view of 
it, wherein it appeared that his view was just as fair as the one 
I had ; and he would so perplex me that I would feel quite 
foolish. For instance, a fellow-clerk of mine was secretly dis- 
honest, but was attached to me in friendship. He made free 
with his employer’s till, and one day was discovered by me 
alone. What would I do? I would dissuade him. But sup- 
posing, despite his promises to you, he was still egntinuing to 
abstract small sums: what then? I would accuse him of it, 
and say to him he was a thief. Supposing that, seeing you 
could give no positive proof of his theft, he denied it? Then 
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he would be a liar, too, and there would he a ciiiarrel. And 
what then? That is all. What of the eniployt'r? In what 
way? Is he not in question? does he not i)aj' you for looking 
after his interests? But I do look after his inlen‘.sis, in tryin^i 
to prevent the theft. And yet, with all your cure of his iatcT- 
ests, the lailfering goes on, and nobotly know.s it hut you. You 
think, then, that I ought to tell on him, and ruin him? Well, 
when you engaged with your emploj'er, did yt)u not make 
something of a bargain with him, that, for a certain wage, 
you would make his interests your own, and keep him duly 
informed of all that was going on? 

This is one example of the i)ainstaking way in which he 
would stir up my reasoning powers. When wi* walked through 
the streets, he would call my atlenticui to the face.s <*f the 
passers-by, and would (lueslion me u.s to wh.il professions 
or trades they belonged to; and, wheti 1 replied that I could 
not guess diem, he would tell me ihiU my eyes wt'iv the Ianip.H 
to my feet, and the gulden to my umUnst.uidiug, and woultl 
show me that though I might iu»t guess m'eiir.itely imcU titne, 
in many iiustances I might arrive nt the truth, ,uitl that, 
whether wrong or right, the attempt to do .so was an exerelse 
of the intellect, and would greatly ti*nd, [n titnu. to .shttrjten 
my wits. 

Moral resi.stanrc was a hivonrilr* .subject with him. I le .said 
the practice of it gave vigour to the will, which required it us 
much as the muscles. The will required to lie strt‘uglhene<l to 
resist unholy desires and low paasioms, stud was one of the be.st 
allies that conscience could have. C'onscienee was a g(«id 
friend, and the more frequently I listened to it, the more ready 
it was with its good oflices. Consciencu was the sense of the 
soul ; and, just as the sense.s of smell and taste guanhtl my 
body from harm or annoyance, it guarded the sjnrit from 
evil. It was very lender and alert now, because I wtis yet at 
school and the influence of the Scriptures was strong in me; 
but, when neglected, it became dull and inseii.siUve. Thiwe, 
however, who paid heed to it grow to fo(*l the semsation of its 
protective presence, and, upon the least su.spiidon of evil, it 
strenuously summoned the will to its aid, and thus it was 
that temptations were resisted. 

Whether afloat or ashore, his manners were so open and 
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genial, that one would think he courted acciiiaintance. Many 
people, led by this, were drawn to accost him ; but no man 
knew better than he, how to relieve himself of undesirable 
people, and those who enjoyed his company were singularly 
like himself, in demeanour and conversation. It is from the 
character of his associates that I have obtained my most 
lasting impressions of Americans, and, whenever mentioned, 
these are the figures which always rise first in the mental 
view. ‘Punch’s’ ‘Jonathan’ I have never had the fortune to 
meet, though one who has travelled through two-thirds of tlie 
Union could scarcely have failed to meet him, if he were a 
common type. Among his kind, my adopted father was no 
mean figure. I once heard a man speak of him as ‘a man of a 
soft heart but a hard head,’ which I fancied had a sound of 
depreciation; but, later, I acknowledged it as just. 

It was some six months or so after my adoption that I 
ventured to broach a subject of more than ordinary interest 
to mo. In fact, it was my oitly remaining secret from him. 
It had bcKiit often on the Lip of my tongue, but I had been re- 
strained from mentioning it through fear of .scorn. My ideas 
respecting the Deity I suspected were too peculiar to trust 
them to spsech ; ajnd yet, if someone did not enlighten me, 
I should remain long in ignorance of the Divine character, 
True, certain coincidences mad’e me secretly believe that God 
heard me ; nevertheless, I burned to know from an authorita- 
tive source whether I was the victim of illusions, or whetlier 
the Being of my conceptions bore any resemblance to that of 
the learned and old I had met. I imagined God as a personal- 
ity with human features, set in the midst of celestial Glory in 
the Heaven of Heavens ; and, whenever I prayed, it was to Him 
thus framed that I directed my supplications. My father did 
not ridicule this idea as I feared he would, and I was mucli re- 
lieved to hear him ask how I had come to form such a fancy. 
This was difficult to express in words, but, at last, I managed 
to explain that, probably, it was from the verse which said 
that God had made man after His own image, and because 
clergymen always looked upward when in church. 

I cannot give his own words, but this is the substance of 
my first intelligible lesson on this subject. * 

‘God is a spirit, as you have often read. A spirit is a tiling 
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that cannot be seen with human eyes, hecvm.sc* it Iuih n<> fij;uro 
or fonn. A man consisth of body and bpiril, or, as wo call it, 
soul. The material pari of him wo can wo and lV(d; but that 
which animates him, and governs his every thought, is in- 
visible. When a person dies, wo say his .spirit has tied, or that 
his soul has departed to il.s Maker, 'Ilio body i.s thcMi as in- 
sensible as clay, and will soon corrupt, and become alworbed 
by the earth. 

'We cannot sec the air wc breathe, nor the strong wiml 
which wrecks ships, and blows houses down, yet wc cannot 
live without air, and the effects of the winds arc nut disputed. 
We cannot see the earth move, and yet it i.s perpetually 
whirling tlirough space. We cannot .se(‘ that which draws the 
compass-needle to the Pole; yet wc trust our shi])s to its 
guidance. No one saw the caus<* of that fever which killed 
so many people in Now ()rlean.s last stmitner, hut we know it 
was in the air around the city. If you lab* a pinch of gmi- 
powdor and examine it, you cannot we tin* Uwrible force that 
is in it. So it is with the soul of man. While It is in him, yi«t 
witness his lively emotions, and wom1<*r at his int<‘lllgenc(* aiul 
energy; but, when it havS fled, it leaves behhul only an Inert 
and perishable thing, which must In* buried (ptltdcly. 

'Well, then, try and imagine the. IJniverst* subject to Iht* 
same invisible but potent Intelligence, in the .stunt* wtiv thtU 
man is subject to his. It is impos,sible for your (*y<‘.s to .see the 
thing itself; but, if you cannot see its effects, yttu nui.st bt* 
blind. Day after day, year after year, since tlu* beginning, 
that active and wonderful Intclligonco has btvn k(*eping light 
and darkness, sun, moon, stars, and earth, each to their cmirse 
in perfect order. Every living being on the earth to-dtiy is a 
witness to its existence. The Intelligence that conOeiverl this 
order and decreed tliat it should endure, that still sustains it, 
and will outlast every atom of creation, wc describe under the 
term of God. It is a .short word, but it signifies the Helng that 
fills the Universe, and a portion of Whom i.s in you and me. 

'Now, what possible figure can you give of that Being tliat 
fills so larggjgi space, and is everywhere? The sun is 95milUons 
of miles from us; imagine 95 millions of miles on (ho othiT 
side, yet the circle that would embrace tho.so two points is but 
a small one compared to the whole of space. However far that 
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space extends, the mighty Inlolligcncc governs all. You are 
able to judge for yourself how inconceivable, for the mind 
of man, God is. The Bible says “ As the Heavens are higher 
than the earth, so arc His ways higher than our ways." God 
is simply indefinable, except as a spirit, but by that small 
fraction of Him which is in us, wc arc able to communicate 
with Him; for He so ordered it that we might be exalted the 
more we believe in Him.’ 

‘But how, then, am I to pray?’ I asked, as my little mind 
tried to grasp this enormous space, and recoiled, baffled and 
helpless. ‘Must T only think, or utter the words, without 
regard to the object or way I direct them?' 

‘ It seems to me our Saviour Himself has instructed us. He 
said, “But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, .shall reward 
thee openly. Your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of before ye ask Him." 

‘Prayer is Uie (ixpression of n wi.sh of die heart, whc'.lher you 
speak uloiul, or think it. You are a creature of God, dc.slincd 
to perform His design, bo it great or little. Out of the limits 
of that deiaigu you cannot venture, therefore prayer will not 
avail you. Within the limits you will be wise to pray, in order 
that you may be guided aright. The understanding tliat He 
has seen fit to give you is equal to what you arc destined to do. 
You may do it well, or ill ; but that is left to your choice. How 
wide, or how narrow, those limits are, no one knows but Him- 
self. Your existence may be compared to this: supposing I 
give you a sum of money which I loiow to be enough to take 
you to New Orleans and return here. If you spend that 
money faitlifully and properly, it will suffice to bring you 
comfortably back ; but, if you are foolish and waste it by the 
way, it may not even be enough to take you half-way on your 
journey. That is how I look upon our existence. God has 
furnished us with the necessary senses for the journey of life 
He has intended we should take. If we employ them wisely, 
they will take us safely to our journey’s end ; but if, through 
their perversion, we misuse them, it will be oiTr own fault. 
By prayer our spirits communicate with God. We seek that 
wisdom, moral strength, courage, and patience to guide and 
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sustain us on the way. The Father, Who has all the time oh- 
scrvcd us, grants our wish, and the manner of it is past tindiug 
out; but the effect is like a feeling of rc.ston«d health, or a 
burst of gladness. It is not necessary to make long or loud 
prayers : the whisper of a child is heard as well as the shout (»f 
a nation. It is purity of life, and sincerity of heart, that are 
wanted when you approach the Creator to implore His as- 
sistance. We must first render the service due to Him by our 
perfect conduct, before we seek favours from Him.' 

'But what docs the verse “So God created him in His own 
image” mean, then?’ 

'If you still cling to the idea that the human form is a tiny 
likeness of the Almighty, you are more childish Hum I be- 
lieved you to be. “Image,” in the Bible sense, means simply 
a reflection. In our souls and intelligeucc we reflect, in a .small 
way, God’s own mightier spirit anti intt'lligenet*, ju.st a.s a 
small poclcet mirror reflects the sun tuid the sky, or your eyes 
reflect the light.’ 

Having had my (loubt.ss;ttisfle»l upon tlnw e.sht'nliiil poiat.s, 
there was only one thing more which T crave* 1 (o know, mul 
that was in regard to the Scriptures. Were they the words of 
God? If not, what was the Bible? ^ 

According to him, the. Bible was tin" stniulnnl of tlie 
Christian faith, a fountain whence wt* th'rived our in.spiratitm 
of piety and gootlncss, a proof that God iuterferetl iu human 
affairs, ami a guide to salvation. He read from 'I'imothy, 'All 
scriplufo is given by iaspiration of God, and is prolUable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for imslruction in right- 
eousness : that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnislied unto all good works’; and from Paul he quoted that 
*it was written for our learning, that wc through patience 
and comfort might have hope.’ 

‘ You are not,’ said he, ‘ to pay too much attention to the set 
phrases, but to the matter and spirit of what is written, which 
are for the promotion of virtue and happiness. Many of the 
books have been written by men like ourselvc\s, who lived 
between tw^ thousand and four thousand years ago, and they 
used words ^peculiar to their own time. The mere texts or 
form of the words they used are not the exact words of Gtxl, 
but are simply the means of conveying the messages breathed 
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into their understandings ; and, naturally, they delivered them 
in the style of tlieir period, and according to their ability, with 
such simplicity as would enable tlte common people to com- 
prehend them. If I had to convey to you the proclamation 
of the President of the United States, I should have to write 
it more simply, and in a form that you would understand : so 
these Divine proclamations have been given to us by His 
chosen messengers, more faithfully than literally-’ 

The above are a few of the intelligent ideas which I ob- 
tained from my father, and for which I have been as grateful 
as for his unusual goodness in other respects. Probably, many 
a sermon which I had heard had contained them in a diluted 
form ; but they had not been adapted to my understanding, 
and his clear exposition of these subjects was an immense 
relief to me. It was a fortunate thing for me that my foggy 
beliefs, and vague notions, in regard to such high matters, 
ct)uld be laid open with all trust and confidence before one so 
(lualillcd and tender, before tlicy became too eslahlished in 
my mind, otherwise, us my own intclligcnco ripened, I might 
have drifted into atheistical indilTcrcncc. The substance of 
luy father's sayings, which I have always remembered, illus- 
trate the Ijpnt of^his mind. I carefully copied them into a 
beautiful memorandum-book of which he made me a present. 
New Year's Day, i860, and which I was so proud of that, 
during the first few days, I had filled more titan half of it 
with the best words of my father. 

It must not be supposed that I was at all times deserving 
of his solicitude, or equal to his expectations. I was one who 
could not always do the right and proper thing, for I was often 
erring and perverse, and at various times must have tried him 
sorely. My temper was quick, which, with an excess of false 
pride, inspired me to the verge of rebellion. A sense of decency 
prevented me from any overt act of defiance, but the spirit 
was not less fierce because I imposed the needful restraint on 
it. Outwardly, I might be tranquil enough, but my smothered 
resentment was as wicked and unjustifiable as if I had openly 
defied him. A choleric disposition on his part would have 
been as a flame to ray nature, and the result mi^t have been 
guessed. Happily for me, he was consistently considerate, and 
declined to notice too closely the flushed face, and the angry 
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sparkles of the eye, whicli betokeiietl revolt. Au occasional 
blood-letting might perhaijs have been beneficial tt> mo; but 
he had discovered other methods, just as efficacious, for 
reducing me to a state of reason, and never once had recourse 
to threats. My fits of sullenness had been probably provoked 
by an unexpected sharpness of tone, or a denial of some libei ty, 
or graver censure than I thought I deserved. Constrained to 
silence by the magnitude and character of my obligations to 
him, I, of course, magnified my grievances ; and, the longer 
reconciliation was deferred, the larger these seemed. Before 
this dangerous mood sought vent, some look, a word, some 
secret transmission of sympathy occurred, and, in an instant, 
the evil humour vanished; for weeks afterwards, I would 
endeavour to atone for my churlish behiuiour by a contrite 
submissiveness which was capable of undergoing any penance. 

T do not punish you,’ he said, 'becau.se I want you to 
member that you are a little man, and tlic only (lIlferc'iK'e 
between us is that I am an older man. if I were in tin* habit 
of striking you, you would rim away from jne, or it would be 
noticeable in you by a .slinking gait, or a sly eye, w a sullen 
disposition, or a defiant look, or you would iM'Come broken- 
spirited; all this I do not want you to be I wish for your 
filial regard, and your respect, which f wo'uld not deserve if 
I terrified. Misery and suffering would wreck your t('mp(T, 
while kindness and reason will bring out the Ix'st qualities of 
your nature; for you, as well as every child that is burn, 
possess something that is gowl, and it is the sunshine of 
tenderness that makes it grow.' 

To one who considers that neither the closo.sl tie.s of rela- 
tionship, nor the highest claims of affection, are sufficient to 
preserve the rebellious spirit in an angelic temper for a long 
time, this boyish inconsistency and porvensencss will bo no 
surprise; but I was sensible that it was only owing to his 
patience that it did not receive the condign punishment it 
deserved. This, in itself, was an education ; for I learned, after 
several experiences, not to disturb myself too seriously because 
of a temporary change in his manner or mood, and to accept 
it rather as*being due to some cross in business, or phy.sical 
condition, than to any offence in me, and so the customary 
cordiality was soon restored. 
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If I could only have made similar allowances earlier, and 
with other persons in later life, I should have had much less 
unhappiness to bewail ; but, in his case, the necessity of doing 
vso was impressed on me by my intimate knowledge of his 
fathorlincss, and affectionate considcrateness, and by the 
constant sense that I owed him unreserved submission. 



CHAPTER VI 


ADRIFT AGAIN 

M y education did not consist solely of his discussions 
upon books, morality, and religion, but it embraced 
a countless variety of topics suggested by our 
travels. By his method of teaching, no passive reception of 
facts was possible, and the stimulus to intellect was given by 
being urged to observe, sift, and examine every article of 
conversation. I absorbed considerable practical knowledge 
during tills period. His level-hcadedness, which I was prone 
to regard at that time as tlie height of worldly wi.sdom, and 
his intense realness, aided greatly to clarify my ideas ui)on 
many tilings, and was excellently adapted to form a soiuul 
judgment. He could be as genial as a glad boy on his summer 
holiday, lofty as a preacher, frank as a brother; but right- 
eously aitstcro, hilariously familiar and jocose, yet sublime, 
according to occasion. The candour and, good •faith with 
which he spoke, the expansive benevolence, jind the large 
amount of sympathy he always showed when I .sought his 
advice, or exposed my doubts or fears, ivero the very ((luilities 
which were best calculated to ensure my affection, extract my 
shy confidences, and cultivate in me a foark*.ss oi)('nm'.ss. \Vi ili 
the exception of tho.se fits of sullen resenlmenl to which I 
was now and then subject, like other human whelps, my life 
with him was one unbroken period of pleasantness, and, so 
far as I required and knew, every condition of a Paradise was 
present, in the unfretting, fair, and healthful existence which 
lied. 

I sometimes imagine that he must have discerned somi'thing 
attractive in me, though I myself was unconscious of the 
cause. If I review my appearance at that time, I can find 
nothing to admire. I was naturally shy, silent, short of fig- 
ure, poorly clad, uninteresting, and yet he chose me, from 
the first moment he saw mo, to be an object of his charity. I 
endeavoured to be, as the phrase is, good and grateful; but, 
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as I have reason to remember, I was by no means perfect in 
my endeavours. I think zeal, good-will, docility, were my 
only commendable traits ; but they strike me now as being 
insufficient to account for my undeniable good fortune, 

I can only remember one noticeable incident, outside of the 
common, in connection with this period, and that occurred 
in the middle of i860. We were passengers on the steamer 
‘Little Rock,’ as she was returning, laden with cotton, down 
the Washita. My father had been paid money due to him for 
goods by a merchant near Fairview, and, through neglect, or 
some other reason, had deferred entrusting it to the purser 
longer tlian he ought. We were approaching near Sicily 
Island, when, in the gloom caused by the mountain-pile of 
cotton bales, I observed a man lingering rather suspiciously 
near our cabin-door. At first, I took him for one of the stew- 
ards ; but, on observing him more particularly, his conduct, 
1 thought, suggostc'd some nefarious design. My father had 
retired, and, according to custom, I »)ught to have been abed; 
but the unusual froighl of cotton Uio l)ont carried had kept 
me in a state of suppre.ssed excitement. Being light and active, 
I ensconced myvsolf in a dark gap between two tiers of bales, 
and waited patici’J,ly. After a little time die man put his car 
to our door, and presently opened it, and entered our cabin, 
In a few minutes, I heard my father’s voice ask, 'Who is 
there?’ and, immediately, sounds of a struggle were heard. 
Upon this I bounded in, and found the stranger wrestling with 
my father, and one of the two seemed to be choking. Upon 
seeing me, lire intruder turned rapidly towards me. I saw 
the flash as of steel, and something struck me between my arm 
and left breast in my overcoat, and a piece of metal tinkled 
on the floor. Then, with a deep curse, I was flung aside, and 
the man fled along the guards. We instantly raised a cry of 
‘Thieves 1 ’ which brought crowds of stewards and passengers 
to us, carrying lights. These revealed an open portmanteau, 
with rumpled contents, and the half of a carving-knife blade 
on the floor. On examining my coat it was seen that it had a 
cut as far as the canvas stiffening. All these evidences tended 
to prove that a daring attempt at robbery had been made, 
and, it was suspected, by someone connected with the boat. 
The chief steward mustered the waiters, "but they all an- 
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From the moment it was agreed to part for a while, my 
father lost no opportunity to fill me with practical counsel, 
which, had my memory been a knapsack, I could have ex- 
tracted at will for consolation and guidance. Unfortunately, 
for some things my memoiy was like a sieve : it retained the 
larger rules, but dropped the lesser ones ; it preserved certain 
principles that had an affinity with my nature, but the multi- 
tude of minor ones tliat he had attempted to graft on my 
nature fell away, one by one. I was to be industrious, orderly, 
honourable, and steady, patient, and obliging. But something 
of these I would naturally have shown under any circum- 
stances : but contact with real life discovers that those virtues 
are insufficient to keep us serene and immaculate, that the 
spirit of youth requires its sensibilities to be disciplined in 
many ways before it endures with sweetness and patience the 
spurns, and gibes, and mocks, of a rude world. It frequently 
meets conditions wherein nothing will avail but force, of a 
most strenuous kind. 

When the hour came for my father’s departure, Major 
Ingham and I accompanied him on board the Havana steamer. 
The last parting occurred in tlie state-room. At that moment, 
there was a wild fluttering of the heart ; and somctliing like an 
ugly cloud of presentiments, vague .shadows of unknown evils 
to come, which started strong doubts of the wisdom of parting, 
came over me all at once. But, as usual, when clear expres- 
sion was most needed, I was too tongue-tied for much speech, 
so many ideas thronged for utterance, and I turned away as 
though stricken dumb. Half an hour later, tlic steamer was 
only discernible by its trail of smoke. 

After he had gone, the flood-gates were opened, the feelings 
relieved themselves by torrents of words, and my loss and 
loneliness pressed hard upon the senses. Much as I had 
valued him, it needed this time of anguish to reveal fully what 
he had been to me. Then, pang after pang of poignant con- 
trition pierced me through and through. I was dissatisfied 
with the sum of my conduct, witli his own professions that I 
had been tojxim what he had hoped and wished. If he had but 
returned there and then, with the clear light that fell on my 
deficiencies now, how I should have striven to satisfy my own 
exact ideas of what was due to him ! This little absence, with 
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its unutterable remorse, had been more efficacious in showing 
me my own inwardness thair all his unselfish generosity. 

Nearly five and thirty yeai's have passed since, and I have 
not experienced sxicli wretchedness as I did that night fol- 
lowing his departure. A very little more, and I think it would 
have exceeded the heart’s power to bear. My emotions were 
much more distressing than anyone could have judged from 
my appearance. I caught a view of myself in a mirror, and 
my face struck me as exhibiting an astonishing contrast to the 
huge disorder beneath it. For the first time, I understood the 
sharpness of the pang which pierces the soul when a loved one 
lies with folded hands, icy cold, in the sleep of Death. I vexed 
myself with asking. Had my conduct been as perfect as I then 
wished it had been ? Had I failed in aught? Had I esteemed 
him as he deserved? Then a craving wish to hear him speak 
but one word of consolation, to utter one word of blessing, 
made me address him as though he might hear ; but no answer 
came, and 1 experienced a shiver of sadness and wished that I 
could die. 

I have often looked back upon the boy who sat like a stone 
in his father's chair for hours, revolving with fixed eyes and 
unmoved face all that this parting seemed to him to mean. 
Up to a ccitain point he traced minutely all its details, went 
over every word and little act,, and then a great blank wall 
met him, into which he strove and strove again to penetrate, 
and, being baffled, resumed his mental rehearsals. 

Before Major Ingham turned his steps homeward, I received 
a letter from my father duly announcing his arrival at the 
island of Cuba. After describing the passage across the Gulf, 
he went on to say that the more he thought of his plans, the 
more he was inclined to regard the Major’s invitation as a 
happy incident in his programme. He had often pondered 
over tlie best means of starting me in a business for which I 
had a decided bent, and he had been sounding several country 
merchants with a view of giving me a preliminary training, 
but he had constantly deferred a decision in the hope of find- 
ing something that more nearly suited his ideas. Now, how- 
ever, it all seemed clear. He had always fancied “Che Arkansas 
River, as it had a richer back country than any other, and, 
by means of the steamers and its superior navigation, was 

L 
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in direct coiniiumiculittJi with tin* citify «m tlu- lVH:Ni;i",ippI. 
There were many professions uiul tr.ule. iur \\lti<*h I \Vll^ t\f, 
but he thought that I was inoro i)arti.il to ti iiu-it antih* tMitUM*, 
and he was glad of it. IIo wc-ut on to say tliat I iuul nuult' a 
wonderful advance during the last year witli him, but it was 
on the next few years that my future tlepfiuled, h'or tiding 
over them successfully, I had only to hold f,ist to my pritu'i- 
pies, and be fearless in all manly things; tt> per.Mn-t'ro and win. 

The letter seemed to be his very self, full of praetir.d sense. 
I felt enriched by its possession. It was a n«tvell}|, to hitve a 
letter of my own, acJxL from sueh a tlis(aiu*(‘. I re.wl it o^^'r 
and over, and found new meanings and gre.iter soia<'e e.U'h 
time. The signature altracied my allenlion with its peculiar 
whip, or nourish, below; ami in iny reply, uhieh eovered mtmy 
pages, I annexed that wluj> and endetl my In d epistle with 
it; and, ever eince, no signature t)[ mine h,is been ctimpleie 
witliout it. 

Soon after, Major Ingham start rrl on his return luam* in a 
slcrn-whoelcr bound for tlu* Wtushilu and Saline Hh er.s. 'blu* 
Washita, next to the Arktuisns, is the m<is( imi«u(au( river 
which pusses through the .state of ArLutsas ptonomiei'd 
‘Arkansaze.’ 'Fhe Saline i.sone of its ieedios, .uid Jj.i', ,t nttv'e 
gable course of only about one htuKlred au<f tweiity-lne milo.s. 
The Wavshita in its turn emplie.M into ilie Ketl River, and the 
latter into the Mis.si.ssippi. 

On, or about, tlu' seventh day from iN'ew (hie, ms, the 
steamer entered the Saline, ami a few miles above Long View 
we landed on the right batik, and, nioimting into a well-worn 
buggy, were driven a few miles inlaml to Ingham’.s plantation, 

I am as unaware of the real status of my ho.st aintuig his 
neighbours, as I am of the sixe of his duitiuln. It then ap- 
peared in my eyes immense, but was mostly a pine lomst, in 
the midst of which some fmv score of blat'k titen had clearetl 
a large space for planting. 'I'he houst* was of stilici pine logs, 
roughly squared, and but slightly stained by weatlu'r, and 
neatly chinked without with phister, and liiieil within with 
planed boards, new and unpainted - it had an air of domestic 
comfort. * 

My welcome from Mrs. Ingh.am left nothing to be tlestred. 
The slaves of the house thronged in her train, and curtsied 
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and bobbed, with every token of genuine gladness, to the 
' Massa,’ as they called him, and then were good enough to 
include me in their bountiful joy. The supper which had been 
got ready was something of a banquet, for it was to celebrate 
the return of the planter, and was calculated to prove to him 
that, though New Orleans hotels might furnish more variety, 
home, after all, had its attractions in pure, clean, well-cooked 
viands. When the hearth-logs began to crackle, and the fire- 
light danced joyfully on the family circle, I began to feel the 
influence of die charm, and was ready to view my stay in the 
western woods with interest and content. 

But there was one person in the family that caused a 
doubt in my mind, and that was the overseer. He joined us 
after supper, and, almost immediately, I contracted a dislike 
for him. His vulgarity and coarseness revived recollections of 
levee men. His garb was offensive; the pantaloons stuffed 
into his boots, the big hut, the slouch of his carriage, his rough 
boistcrousness, were all objectionable, and more than all his 
accents and the manner of his half-patronising familiarity. 
I sot him down at once as one of those men who haunt liciuor- 
saloons, and arc proud to claim acquaintance with bar-tenders. 
Something in me perhaps my offishness, may probably have 
struck him with equal repulsion. Under pretence of weariness 
I sought my bed, for the circle had lost its charm. 

The next day the diet was not so sumptuous. The breakfast 
at seven, the dinner at noon, and the supper at six, consisted 
of pretty much tlie same kind of dishes, except that there was 
good coffee at the first meal, and plenty of good milk for the 
last. The rest mainly consisted of boiled, or fried, pork and 
beans, and corn scones. The pork had an excess of fat over the 
lean, and was followed by a plate full of mush and molasses. 
I was never very particular as to my diet, but as day after 
day followed, the want of variety caused it to pall on the 
palate. Provided other things had not tended to make me 
critical, I might have gratefully endured it, but what affected 
me principally were the encomiums lavished upon this style 
of cookery by the overseer, who, whether with the view of 
currying favour with Mrs. Ingham, or to exasperate my sup- 
pressed squeamishness, would bawl out, 'I guess you can't 
beat this, howsumdever you crack up New Or-lee-ans. Give 
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me ti niul wcsU'ni it* %tuu tl.utu'il fi\iu' < in tlu'iii 

'ar Misststsippi tawns.’ 

With suoh hocioty aiul fait*, I fnultl tuil tielp U-fllin* tK>- 
prcsspcl, but the tall lune fiuusi, with it . in> -ti lii.u . lii-jusaiu! 
shades, had its eompenhatitmf.. A'., in pun-. ».t tiiiu-, the 
planter intended to extend hi« eleariiui anti lai e lu.n.- eotlon, 
every tree felled assisted in witleninu t!u‘ eulli\abh* land. 
On loarninR this, I asked and obt.iinetl pt-rtnis'-ion ti> out 
down as many trees as I likt'd, and, like .i iuthle.->s youth with 
latent destructive propensities, I found an extt.iortlinary 
pleasure in laying low with a kmi tixe the hnt.ul pines. I 
welcomed with a savage ilelighl tlu' apparent agiuiy, the 
portentous shiver which ran from root to lotituont plume, the 
thunderous fall, and the wild reeoH of itt ^eighlH)ur^, as it 
rebounded and quivered befori* it lav iK still length. After 
about a score of the pine monarch*, iiad been levellcrl, the 
negroes at work presenl(*d new feaUuc*. ol tid»’tes«. (In the 
outskirts of the eleaclug they \vm- elmppiug up timlnT mto 
portable or rollulde l<)g.s, some weie * toting' log ■ t'« tlh* Ida/iug 
piles, other-s rolled tlu'iu hand over haiul to tlu* lues, and each 
gang chanted heartily ns it toiliHl, As they sippe.ueil to enjoy 
it, I hecanu* infected with their sphif ami .p.jii'.ird .ti| the log- 
rolling, or lent a hand at the toting, and clwrnphmed my side 
against the oppostle. I waxed so euthusKistic n\ei the. nunly 
work, which demanded the cxcrtitMi of e\eiy titim e nl muscle, 
that it is a marvel I di<l not sulfer from the sUain; its herce 
joy was more to my taste than felling timber bv mj.self. 'I’he 
atmosphere, laden with the scent of bunting tesin, the roaring 
fires, the dance of the lively flame.s, the excitement of the 
gangs while holding on, with grim rtwilve and in honour 
bound, to the bearing-spikes, luul a real fascituititm hir me. 
For a week, I rose with the tlarkies at the .sound of the over- 
seer’s horn, greeted the revivifying satirise with anticipating 
spirits, sat dowri to breukf.ist with a glow which tnade the 
Major and his wife cheerier, and then strode otf to join in the 
war against tlie pines with a .springy pace. 

How long this toil would have retaimnl itssisirlive aspect for 
me I know noiybut I owed it to tht* ovt'rsetT that I ceased to 
love it. He was a compound <if ti Ia»gree * and Nelson, with an 

* The rruri slnvosWver, in Uaelf Tm'i t'Mn. inmiw.thli* with Nr! inn. t-uKy nf 
the ‘ Wintlermore.' ' 
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admixture of mannerism peculiarly his own. It was his duty 
to oversee all the gangs, the hoers, wood-cutters, fire-attend- 
ants, log-rollers, and toters. When he approached the gang 
with which 1 worked, the men became subdued, and stopped 
their innocent chafl* and play. He had two favourite songs : 
one was about his ‘deah Lucindah,’ and the other about the 
‘chill winds of December,’ which he hummed in a nasal tone 
when within speaking distance of me, while the cracks of his 
‘black snake’ whip kept time. But, as he sauntered away to 
other parts, I felt he was often restive at my presence, for it 
imposed a certain restraint on his nature. One day, however, 
he was in a worse humour than usual. His face was longer, 
and malice gleamed in his eyes. When he reached us we missed 
the usual tunes. He cried out his commands with a more 
imperious note. A young fellow named Jim was the first 
victim of his ire, and, as he was carrying a heavy log with 
myself and others, he could not answer him so politely as he 
expected. Ho flicked at his naked shoulders with his whip, 
and the lash, flying unexpectedly near me, caused us both to 
drop our spikes. Unassisted by us, the weight of the log was 
too great for the others, and it fell to the ground crushing the 
foot of ons of them. Meantime, furious at the indignity, I had 
engaged him in a wordy contest : hot words, even threats, were 
exchanged, and had it not been for the cries of the wounded 
man who was held fast by the log, we should probably have 
fought. The end of it was, I retired from the field, burning with 
indignation, and disgusted with his abominable brutality. 

I sought Major Ingham, whom I found reclining his length 
in an easy-chair on the verandah. Not hearing the righteous 
condemnation I had hoped he would express, and surprised 
at his want of feeling, I hotly protested against the cruelty 
of the overseer in attacking a man while all his strength was 
needed to preserve others from peril, and declaimed against 
him for using a whip in proximity to my ears, which made 
the Major smile compassionately at my inexperience in such 
matters. This was too much for my patience, and I then and 
there announced my intention to seek the hospitality of Mr. 
Waring, his neighbour, as I could not be any Miger the guest 
of a man who received my complaint so unsympathetically. 
On hearing me say this, Mrs. Ingham came out of the house. 
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and expressed so much concern a( ihin stnlden rufitiire of our 
relations that I regretted having been so hasty, and the Major 
tried to explain how planters were conip<'lletl to Kvivi* lieUl- 
work in chai'ge of their overseer; hut it was too late. Words 
had been uttered which left a blister in the mind, iiersonul 
dignity had been grossly wounded, the Major had not the 
art of salving sores of this kind, and I doggedly clung to my 
first intentions. In another quarter of an hour I had left the 
plantation with a small bundle of letters and i)ai)er.s, £ind wtis 
trudging through the woods to Mr. Waring's plantation. 

We have all our sudden likes and dislikes. 'I’ht* linst view 
of the comfortable homelino!5s of Mr. Waring’s hi>UHt‘ gave me 
an impression of family felicity, and wlu'n the old man with 
several smiling niembei-s of his family ciinu* to the door, it 
appeared to me as if it revived si picture 1 had seen some- 
where in Wales, and all my heart went tmt to those wlu) wen* 
in tine house. 

Strange to say, in proportum to lh(> period spent tU Major 
Ingham's, I possess a more vivUl recollection <if the night I 
passed at Mr. Waring's, and my tlioughls have more ofij'u 
reverted to the more ancient luniw' ami its .smigness ami 
pleasant details, than to1he(»lher. As 1 did not mj^nlHjn any- 
thing about the causes of my departure from his neighbtntr's 
plantation, it was tacitly understood that I was tmly resting 
for the night, previous to rtssuming my jonnu-y next tnorning, 
and they did not press m<‘ to .stay. I bi-gged, Imwever, Mr, 
Waring to do mo the favour to semi a buggy for my f rimk the 
next morning. When it arrived, I repacked it : ami, leaving it 
in his charge, I set off on a trarai) across country t<» the Ar- 
kansas, rejecting many an offer of aid ui> to the last minute. 

The road wound up anti down piiU‘.-ch)thed Itills, and, being 
a sandy loam, was dry and tolerably smot»th. In the hollows 
I generally found a stream where I tpienched niy thirst, but 
I remember to have travelled a considerable distance for a 
young pedestrian without meeting any water, and to have 
reflected a little upon what the pains of dying from thirst 
would be like. I rested at a small fami-htjuse. thtd night; tuul, 
next morning', at an early hour, wa.s once more footing it 
bravely, more elated, perhaps, than my condition justified. 
I regarded myself as being upon a line advigUure, the narra- 
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tion of which would surprise my fatlxcr. My eyes travelled 
Lhroiieh far-reaching colonnades of tapering pine and flourish- 
ing oak, and for a great part of the Lime I lost Consciousness 
of my circumstances, while my mind was absorbed in interm- 
inable imaginings of impossible' discoveries and incidents. 
I saw myself the hero of many a thrilling surprisoi, and looked 
dreamily through the shades, as though in some places like 
them I would meet the preying beasts whom it would be 
my fortune to strike dead with my staff. But, invariably, on 
being brought to a proper sense of the scenes, and my real 
condition, I recognized how helpless I was against a snarling 
catamount, or couchant panther; I was devoutly tliankful 
that Arkansas was so civilised that my courage was in no fear 
of being tested. 

Just at dusk I reached the Arkansas River at Cypress Bend, 
having travelled about forty miles across country, without 
having met a single adventure. 

Mr. Ahscfiuf’s store, at which I was to devote myself to 
ac(iuiriug the arts and details of a country merchant’s business, 
was situate about fifty miles S. E. of Little Rock, and half- 
way between Richmond and South Bend. I found no difficulty 
at all in axtering^the establishment, for I had no sooner in- 
troduced myself than I was accepted by his family with all 
cordiality. The store was, in reality, a country house of busi- 
ness, It stood isolated in a small clearing in the midst of 
Cypress Grove, and was removed from the dwelling-house of 
the family by a quarter of a mile. It was a long one-sto- 
ried building of sofid logs, divided into four apartments, three 
of which contained all manner of things that ironmongers, 
gunners, grocers, drapers, stationers, are supposed to sell; 
the fourth room, at Ae back, was used as an office during 
the day, and as a bedroom at night, by the clerks in charge. 
I commenced my duties in November, i860, being warmly 
hailed as a fellow-clerk by Mr. Cronin, the salesman, and Mr. 
Waldron, the assistant-salesman. 

Cronin was an Irishman from New York, about thirty 
years old ; the assistant was the son of a small planter in the 
vicinity. The first was a character for whom Phad a pitying 
fondness. One-half of him was excellent, all brightness, 
cleverness, and sociability, the other half, perhaps the worse. 
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was steeped in whiskey. Ho was my Alphabet of the race of 
topers. I have never been able to be wrathful with his kind, 
they are such miracles of absurdity! Hero and there one may 
meet a malignant, but they are mostly loo stupid to bi* hated. 
Cronin knew his duties thoroughly. He wa.s a.ssi<,Iuous, oblig- 
ing, and artful beyond anything with the ladie.4. He wt>n 
their confidences, divined their preferences, and, with the 
most provoking assurance, laid the identical piece of goods 
they wanted before them, and made them buy it. It was a 
treat to observe the cordial, and yet deferent, air with which 
he listened to their wishes, the deft assistance he gave to their 
expression, his bland assents, the officious haste and zeal he 
exhibited in attending on them, and the ruthless way he 
piled the counters with goods for their inspection. Sometimes 
I suspected he was maliciously making work for me, for, 
being the junior, I had to refold the goods, and restore tlunn 
to their places; but, in justice to him, I must say Iwi n()l)ly 
assisted in the re-arrangement. Ch'ouin was a born stilesnum, 
and I have never met his equal since. 

The pooi'cr class of women he dazzled by lus eloquent com- 
mendations, his elaborate courtesy, and the way he made them 
conceited with their own sujjcritjr kiu)wlet|go of. what was 
genuine and rich. If the woman was a coloured person, he 
was benevolent and slightly familiar. His small grt'y eyes 
twinkled with humour, as he wliispercd friendly a<lvicc as to 
the quality of the goods, and besieged her with such atten- 
tions that the poor thing was compelled to buy. 

With the planters, who were of varying moods, Mr. Cronin 
bore himself with such rare good-humour and tact, that one 
found a pleasure in watching the stern lips relax, and the 
benignant look coming to their gloomy eyes. He would go 
forward to meet them, as they stepped across the threshold, 
with hearty abandon and joviality, put fervour into his hand- 
shakes, sincerity into his greeting, and welcome into his every 
act. He anxiously enquired after their healtlis, condoled with 
them in their fevers, sympathised with them in their troubles 
about their cotton-crops, and soon found excuse to draw them 
to the liquoi^apartraent, where he mode them taste Mr. 
AltschuVs latest importations. 

According to Mr, Cronin, the ‘cobwebs’ were cleared by the 
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preliminary drink, and it enabled both salesman and buyer 
to take- a dieericr view of things, and to banisli thoughts that 
would impede business. Naturally, the planters cared little 
for cotton-prints or jaconets, though they often carried 
daintily-pencilled commissions from the ladies at home, which 
Mr. Cronin satisfactorily executed at once, on the plea that 
ladies must be served first ; but when these were disposed of, 
— always with reverent regard for the fair sex, — Mr. Cronin 
flung off his tenderness and became the genial salesman again. 
Had the gentleman seen the new Californian saddles, or the 
latest thing in rifles, shot-guns that would kill duck at ninety 
yards? Those who heard him expatiate upon the merits of 
fire-ai*ms wondered at the earnestness he threw into his lan- 
guage, and at the minute knowledge he seemed to possess of 
the properties of each article. Or the subject was saddles. I 
heard with amazement about the comparative excellencies 
of the Californian, English, and cavalry article, and thought 
his remarks ought to be printed. In this way, with regard 
to rifles, I soon got to know all about the merits of the Bal- 
lard, Sharj), Jocelyn rifles, their special mechanisms, trajec- 
tory, i)cnetration, and range. If I alluded to die revolvers, 
his face glowed widi a child’s raptiu-e as he dilated upon the 
superiority of the Tranter over ^e Colt, or the old-fashioned 
‘ pepper-box’ ; but, when he took up a beautiful Smith and 
Wesson, he became intoxicated with his own bewildering 
fluency, and his gestures were those of an oratorical expert. 
Then some other excuse would be found for adjourning to the 
liquor room, where he continued to hold forth with his charm- 
ing persuasiveness, until he succeeded in effecting a sale of 
something. 

Mr. Cronin was indeed an artist, but Mr. Altschul did not 
appreciate him as his genius deserved. The proprietor laid 
too much stress upon his propensity to drink, which was 
certainly incurable, and too little upon the profits accruing to 
him through his agency. He also suspected him of gross fa- 
miliarities with female slaves, which, in Mr. Altschul’s eyes, 
were unpardonable. Therefore, though he was invaluable to 
me as a 'model salesman, poor Cronin was obliged to leave 
after a while. “ 

Waldron in a short time foimd counter-work too irksome 
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and frivolous for his nature, and he also left ; then two young 
men, very proud and high-stomached, and not over-genial to 
customers, were engaged instead. 

But by this time I had become sufficiently acquainted with 
the tone of the planter community to be able to do very well, 
with a few instructions from Mr. Altschul. I had learned that 
in the fat cypress lands there was a humanity which was very 
different from that complaisant kind dwelling in cities. It 
had been drawn from many States, especially from the South. 
The Douglasses wei'e from Virginia, the Crawfords from ‘Old 
Georgia,’ the Joneses and Smiths from Tennessee, tlie Gorecs 
from Alabama. The poorer sort were from the Carolinas, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee, the professional men 
and white employers from a wider area — which included 
Europe. Several of the richer men owned domains of from 
six to ten square miles, llioy lived like prina*ling.s, were 
owners of hundreds of slaves over whom they were absoluLe 
except as to life or limb, and all their onvironmcnls catered 
to their egotism. Though genially sociable to each other, to 
landless people like myself they conducted themselves tus 
though they were under no ohligations. Such manners ns 
they exhibited were not so much due to neighbourly gootl- 
fceling as to their dislike of con.st!quencc.s ■iVliich might result 
from a wanton offishness. When they emerged from their 
respective territories to the common view, their bc'uring 
seemed to say that they yielded to as every privilege belong- 
ing to free whites, but reserved to themselves the right to 
behave as they deemed fitting to their .state, and of airing any 
peculiarity unquestioned, and unremarked by the commonalty. 
They were as exclusive as the proud county families of Wales. 

It may easily be seen, then, what a sight our store presented 
when about a dozen magnates of this kind, fresh from thpir 
cotton principalities, and armed, cap-h-pie, each in his own 
peculiar dress, assembled in it. In time, of course, I became 
used to it ; and, considering their anxieties, the malarial cli- 
mate, and the irritating ‘ague-cake,’ they behaved well, on the 
whole. Their general attitude was, however, stiff and con- 
strained. Ea«h slightly raised his hat as he came in, and their 
‘Sirs’ were more formal and punctilious than, as neighbours 
or fellow-dtizens, they ought to have been. 
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My proud fellow-clerks were disposed to think it was the 
dread of the pistol which made tliein so guarded in speech and 
action, but I tliought that it was the fear of compromising 
the personal dignity by a disgraceful squabble with men un- 
taught in the forms of good society, Arkansas is sometimes 
known as the Bear State, and many of its people at that time 
were singularly bearish and rude. The self-estimate of such 
men was sometimes colossal, and their vanities as sensitive as 
hair-triggers. None of them could boast of the piety of saints, 
but nearly all had been influenced by the religion of their 
mothers — just as much as might enable them to be dis- 
tinguished from barbarians. It is wonderful what trivial 
causes were sufTicient to irritate them. A little preoccupation 
in one's own personal affairs, a monosyllabic word, a look of 
doubt, or a hesitating answer, niatle them flare up hotly. The 
true reason for this (excessive sensitiveness was that they had 
liv('d loo much within their own fenci'S, and the taciturnity 
engendered by ex(diisive.nes8 had afflicted tlu'ir habits. How- 
ever amiabh' they might originally liavt* bec'u, their isolation 
hfid prtauoted Iho growtli of egotism and .self-importance. 
This is the t'sseuoe of ' Ih'oviucialism,’ wherever it is met with, 
in country-or in oily life. 

Few visited onr store who did not bear some sign of the 
pernicious disease, which afflicted old and young in the bot- 
tom-lands of the Arkansas. I had not been a week at the store 
before I was delirious from the fever which accompaijics ague, 
and, for the. first time in my life, was dieted on calomel and 
quinine. The young physician of our neighbourhood, who 
boarded with Mr. Altschul, communicated to me many par- 
ticulars regarding the nature of this plague. In the form 
termed by him ‘congestive chills,’ he had Icnown many cases 
to terminate fatally within a few hours. Blacks as well as 
whites were subject to it. Nothing availed to prevent an at- 
tack. The most abstemious, temperate, prudent habits no 
more prevented it than selfish indulgence or intemperance. 
So, what with isolation on tlieir wide estates, their life amongst 
obsequious slaves, indigestion, and inflamed livers, their sur- 
roundings were not well adapted to make ouf* wealthy cus- 
tomers very amiable or sociable. 

Though I had a bowing acquaintance with sco*es, only half- 
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a-dozen or so people condescended to hold speech with me. 
The mention of these reminds me that one day one of my 
friends, named Newton Stoi'y, and myself were woiKhed in 
the scales, and while Stoiy, a fme manly follow, weighed 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds, I was only ninety-five 
pounds, — within three pounds of seven stone. The frequency 
of ague attacks had reduced me to skin and bone. It was a 
strange disease, preceded by a violent shaking, and a con- 
gealed feeling as though the blood was suddenly iced, during 
which I had to be half-smothered in blankets, and surrounded 
by hot-water bottles. After a couple of hours' shivering, a 
hot fit followed, accompanied by delirium, which, about the 
twelfth hour, was relieved by exhausting perspiration. When, 
about six hours later, I became cool and sane, my appetite 
was almost ravenous from quinine and emptino.ss. For three 
or four days afterwards, unless the fever was tertian, I went 
about my duties as before, when, suddenly, u fit of nausea 
would seize me, and again the violent malady overpowered 
me. Such was my experience of the agues of the Arkansas 
swamp-land; and, during tlie few months I remained at 
Cypress Bend, I suffered from them three times a month. 

I'he population of tiro State in that year (i86i)-waa about 
440,000; and I find, to my astonishment, that now (1H95) it 
is over a million and a quarter, of whom only about 10,000 are 
foreign-born. Neither the dreadful ague, which exceeds in 
virulence the African typo, nor lire Civil War, has been able 
to clxeck the population. What a hope for much-scorned 
Africa there is in these figures! 

But this is a digression due to my desire to be just to my 
bilious fellow-sufferers in the swamp-land. One of our now 
salesmen was famous as a violinist, and his favourite song and 
tune was about the ‘Arkansas Traveller,' who, losing his way 
in one of the sloughy highways through tlie swamp, disap- 
peared in the mud leaving his hat behind him to indicate the 
spot. Reflective people will see in this story another obstacle 
to social intercourse. 

Every new immigrant soon became infected with the proud 
and sensitive spirit prevailing in Arkansas. The poor American 
settler, the Irish employee, the Gorman-Jew storekeeper, in a 
brief time grew as liable to bursts of deadly passion, or fits of 
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col<l-l)l<)odecl m.iligiiity, ns the Virginian aristocrat. In New 
OrK’iinb, iiiul other great cities, the social rule was to give and 
take, to assert an t)pinion, and hear it contradicted without 
resort to lethal weapons, but, in Arkansas, to refute a state- 
ment was tantamount to giving the lie direct, and was likely 
to be followed by an instant appeal to tlie revolver or bowie. 
Sometimes, an ‘ if you said so, then I said so,' staved off tlie 
bloody arbitrament, but such folk were probably late immi- 
grants and not old citizens. 

It struck even a youth like me as being ridiculous for a 
servile German-Jew pedlar to fancy himself insulted by a 
casual remark from some mean and ill-bred white, and to 
feel it necessary to face the tube of a backwoodsman, when 
he might have ignored him and his rudeness altogether. It 
was hard to understand why he should resent his honour 
being doubted, except from a mistaken sense of his importance, 
for Lho ill-opinion of the planter community he had trebly 
esirued already, by being a tnulor, a foreigner, and a Jew ; and 
the Miiall luirliou of regard he tispiretl to win Ity an act of dar- 
ing hlulT was not worth a thought, lc.ist of all the peril of his 
life, or the .smart of a wound. With regard to his 'honour,' 
it seemed Ig bear a difl'erent meaning on dillcrcnt banks of a 
river. On the eastern shore of tltc Mississippi, it meant 
probity in business; on the western shore, it signified popular 
esteem for the punishniont of a tradiiccr, and he who was 
most promi)tin killing anyone who made a personal reflection 
obtained most honour, and therefore every pedlar or clerk 
in Arkansas hastened to prove liis mettle. 

At South Bend, about nine miles below us, there was a store- 
keeper who prided himself more upon the ‘honour’ he had 
won as a duellist than upon commercial integrity. It was the 
example of his neighbourhood which had fired tihiis abnormal 
ambition, and, on my arrival at the Arkansas, his clerks had 
begun to imitate him. The neighbouring merchants, envious 
of his fame, essayed the perilous venture ; and, at last, Mr. 
Altschul was smitten with the mania. There is no doubt that, 
had his courage been of a more compact quality, he would 
have competed with the man of South Bend mr ‘honour,’ 
He selected, however, the choicest of his stock of Smith and 
Wesson’s vest-pocket revolvers, and was lavishly extrava- 
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ftant with the ammunition. At the outset, he could not resist 
blinlcing at the flash of his own pea-shooter, but, by dint of 
practice, he succeeded in plugging a big tree at twenty paces. 
Then, in an evil moment, his mounting spirit was inspired to 
turn his pistolette on a motherly old sow which had strayed 
among his cabbages, and he mortally wounded her. The 
owner of the animal was cross old Mr. Hubbard, a small 
planter, who came on an ambling mule, presently, with a 
double-barrel shot-gun, charged with an awful number of 
buck-pellets, to interview Mr. Altschul. When he returned 
home, I inferred, from Hubbard’s satisfied smile, that the 
interview had not been unsatisfactory to him. From that 
moment wc noticed that Mr. Altschul abandoned pistol 
practice — for, naturally, the pistolette was not a lit weapon 
to cope with a shot-gun. One of my fidlow-cicrks remarked 
that it was a pity Mr. Hubbard had no excufse for calling upon 
the man at South Bend for damages. 

If the craze for shooting had been communicated to .such a 
respectable man as Mr. Altschul, it may be imagined what a 
fascination pistols had for us youlhs. We hncl hip-pockets 
made in our trousers, and the Smith and Wesson was re- 
garded as an indispcmsablc adjunct to monhood. .Our leisure 
hours were devoted to targct-praclico, until my proficiency 
was vso groat that I could .sever a pjick- thread at twenty 
paces. Theoretically, wc were airctady mau-slaughterers, for 
our only object in practice was to be expert in killing some 
imaginary rowdy, or burglar. In our rude world such a person 
might present himself at any moment. The rowdy needed 
only a little liquor to develop himself, and the store, guarded 
only by a boy at night, offered a tempting inducement to a 
burglarious individual. Among our hundred and odd cus- 
tomers there were several who were not over-regardful of our 
susceptibilities ; and as my colleagues were of their own kidney, 
and had an acute sense of their dignity, there was no saying 
when a crisis might arise. Personally, I was not yet wrought 
up to this fine susceptiveness, though, probably, I had as 
quick a spirit as any firereatet in Arkansas County, What I 
might do if ray patience was abused, or how much bullying 
would be required to urge me to adopt the style in vogue, was, 
however, as yet undetermined- Of the code of honour and 
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usage I luul heard enough, but whenever I supposed myself 
to be the object of rude aggression, the dire extreme made me 
shrink. The contingency was a daily topic, but, when I dwelt 
on the possibility of being involved, I inwardly held that 
Hquory ebullience ought not to be noticed. 

Among our customers was a man named Coleman, a large, 
loose-jointed young fellow, who owned a plantation and some 
twenty slaves. At regular intervals he came to make his pur- 
chase of cloth for his slaves, provisions, etc., and always de- 
parted with a bottle of whiskey in each saddle-bag. One day 
he and some chance acquaintance had commenced a bottle of 
Bourbon, and under the influence of the liquor he became ob- 
jectionable, and hinted to one of the salesmen that it was 
‘rot-gut,’ diluted with swamx>-water. At the commencement 
it was taken to be the rough pleasantry of a drunken rustic ; 
but, as Coleman reiterated the charge, the clerk’s patience 
was exhausted, and he retorted that swamp-water was whole- 
some ft)r dnmlcards such as he. Afttsr this, one savage retort 
provoked another, and Coleman drew his revolver; but, as 
ho aliiuxl it, I crooked his elbow, and the hulh^t pierced the 
roof. Almost immediately after, the clerk kul flung himself 
against his^opponent, and we all three came to the floor, Then, 
while I clung to his tiiumb, to prevent his raising tlic hammer, 
assistance came from the next store-room ; and the one who 
most cfSciently interfered was a strong and stalwart planter, 
named Francis Rush, for he wrenched the weapon from his 
hand. There followed a disagreeable quarter of an hour ; both 
Coleman and the clerk were wild to get at each other, but in 
the end we forced a truce. Coleman’s saddle-bags were put 
on his horse, and I held his stirrups while he mounted. He 
glared fiercely at me awhile, and then, after a warning that I 
had better avoid meddling with other people’s quarrels, he 
rode away. 

Coleman never returned to the store again. Some weeks 
after this event, I weis despatched round the neighbourhood 
to collect debts, and his name was on my list. There was an 
ominous silence about his house as I rode up, but, on making 
my way to the negro quarter to make enquiries I was told in 
a frightened whisper ^at their master had disappeared into 
parts unknown, after killing Francis Rush. 
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An evening came when the long-exju'cted burglarious ad- 
venture occurred. Night ha<l fallen by the time I returned to 
the store from supper at Mr. Altsehul’s, but there was a moon- 
light which made the dead timber in tlic t'yprcvss Grove 
appear spectral. Near the main entrance to the store was a 
candle, which I proceeded to light after eiih'ring the building. 
Then, closing and dropping the strong bar across the door, I 
walked down the length of the store towards t he office and my 
bedroom. Holding liiG candle well up, I noticed as I passed 
the fire-place a pile of soot on the hearth-stone. As it had been 
swept clean after the day's business, the sight of it instantly 
suggested a burglar being in the chimney. Without halting, I 
passed on to the office, cast a quick look at the back door and 
windows, and, snatching my little revolver from under the 
pillow, retraced my steps to the fire-place. Pointing the 
weapon up the chimney, I cried out, ‘ l-tiok out, ! am about to 
fire. After the word " three” 1 shall shoot. One! two! ’ A 
cloud of soot poured down on my arm, the rutnble of a hasty 
scramble was heanl, and I fired into the lirick to hasli'n hia 
departure. I tlicn flow into the office, set niy camlle upon a 
chair, opened the back door, and darU'd out in time to see u 
negro’s head and shoulders alsm* the chimyey-top.* IJy meaUH 
of threats, and a sufficient demonstration with the fire-arm, ho 
was made to doscoud, and marched to Mr. Altschul’s hoiwe, 
where ho surrendered to the proprieU>r. Except that he was 
severely bound, his treatment was re.spectful, for he repre- 
sented over a thousand dollars, and to injure him was to 
injure Dr. Goree, his owner, and one of our most respected 
customers. 

Mr. Altschul was an Israelite and kept open store on Sun- 
day, for the benefit of tlie negroes around. The clerks, being 
Christians, were, of course, exempted from labour that day; 
but, on one special Sunday, one of our party had volunteered 
to take Mr. Altschul’s place at the counter. In the afternoon, 
he was attending a clamouring crowd of about thirty negroes, 
with his counter littered with goods. As I came in, I observed 
that he was not so alertly watchful as he ought to have been, 
with such a Humber of men, and so many exposed articles. 
I sat down and closely watched, and saw that, each time his 
back was turned, two men abstracted stockings, thread-spools, 
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and ribands, stuffing them into their capacious pockets. After 
considering the best mctliod of compelling restoration, I with- 
drew and called Simon, Mr. Altscliul’s burly slave, and in- 
structed him how to assist me. 

A few seconds after re-entering the store, the two halves of 
the front door were suddenly flung to, and barred, and a cry 
of ‘Thieves’ was raised. There was a violent movement 
towards me, but Simon flourished a big knife above his head, 
and swore he would use it, if they did not stand still and be 
searched. Those who were conscious of their innocence sided 
with us ; and through their help we turned out a pretty assort- 
ment of small goods, which the clerk, by referring to his sales- 
book, found had not been sold. 

I went out to shoot turtle-doves one holiday, and aimed at 
one on a branch about thirty feet above the road, and over- 
hanging it. Almost immediately after, old Hubbard, the 
planter, emerged into view from round the corner, in a tearing 
rage, and presented his shot-gun at me. Seeing no one else 
near, and assuming that he was under some great mistake, I 
asked what the matter was, upon which he boldly accused 
me of shooting at him, and he put his hand to his face to show 
the wound. As there was not the slightest trace of even 
a bruise, 1 laughed at him, as it seemed to me that only an 
overdose of whiskey could account for such a paroxysm of 
passion. 

Since ray arrival at Auburn I had received three letters 
from ray father from Havana, within a period of about nine 
weeks. Then, month after month of absolute silence followed. 
The last letter had stated that his brother was convalescent, 
and that, in about a month, he intended to return to Now 
Orleans, and would then pay me a visit. Until well into March, 
i86i, I was in daily expectation of hearing from him, or seeing 
him in person. But we were destined never to meet again. 
He died suddenly in i86i — I only heard of his death long 
after. In the mean time, wholly unheeded by me, astounding 
national events had occurred. Several of the Southern States 
had openly defied the United States Government. Forts, 
arsenals, and ships of war had been sei 2 od ,] 3 ,y the revolted 
States, and, what was of more importaitCe to me, the forts 
below New Orleans had been taken bv the Louisiana troops. 

M 
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These events were known to readers of uc'wsptipers in Arkan- 
sas, but the only ncw.spai3er taken ut the Auburn vstoro was a 
Pine Bluff weekly, which, as 1 scldoin saw it, I never imagined 
would contain any news of personal intere.st to me. 

It was not until March that I began dimly t<} comprehend 
that something was transpiring which would iiu'olve every 
individual. Dr. Goreo, our neighljour planter, happened to 
meet Mr. W. H. Crawford, an ex-Represenlalive of Georgia, 
at our store, and began discussing politics. Thoir determined 
accents and resolute gestures roused my curio.siLy, and I heard 
them say that the States of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
others, had already formed a separate government, anil that 
one called Jeff Davis had boon proclaimed Prc.sident of the 
new government ; and they wondered why Arkansas wa.s so 
slow to join the Confederate.s, etc., etc. 'I'liis was new.s to me, 
and when they unfoUled their luspective newspapers and rcatl 
extracts from them, it dawned uism me dial if I wished to 
post myself upon tlic grave nalionnl affu]r.s, I .should have to 
read those stupid sheets which hitherto 1 hud regarded as 
being only fit for merchant.s atul bt'awlud men, 

Thus stimulated to think that thi* events of the time 
affected the people of Ai'kiiasas ('< mu ty.^even ymiihs like 
myself, I began to read the Pine Bluff i>aper, and to bi* more 
inquisitive; and it was not long before I hail a vague concep- 
tion that the country was in a terribly cli.sturl)ed .state, and tlniL 
there would bo war. NolwithsCanding the information glisined 
from persons who gave themselves litll<> trouble to satisfy a 
strange boy, it was not until young Dan Goree returned from 
Nashville College that I could assimilate pn>perly all that I 
had heard. Young Dan was a boy of about my own age, and 
being the son of such a politician as Dr. Goree, was naturally 
much more advanced in political matters than I, He it was 
who, in friendly converse, acted as my Mentor, and gave me 
the first intelligent exposition of how affairs stood between 
the two sections of the Union. It was from him I learned 
that the election of Abe Lincoln, in the November previous, 
had created a hostile feeling in the South, because this man 
had declared himself opposed to slavery; and as soon as he 
became President, in March, be would do all in his power to 
free all the slaves. Of course, said he, in that event all slave- 
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holders would be ruined. His father owned about one hundred 
and twenty slaves, worth from $500 to $1200 a head, and to 
deprive him of property that ho had bought with cash was pure 
robbery. That was the reason that all tlie people of the South 
were rising against the Northern people, and they would 
fight, to the last man. When the State of Arkansas ‘seceded,’ 
then every man and boy would have to proceed to the war 
and drive those wretched Abolitionists back to tlieir homes, 
which would be an easy task, as one Southerner was better 
than ten of those Northern fellows, many of whom had never 
seen a gun ! Dan thought that the boys of the Soutli, armed 
with whips, would be quite sufficient to lick the thieving 
hounds ! 

I need not pursue the theme, but it was from such a source 
that I obtained my elementary lessons in American Politics. 
From the time when, in December, 1857, I had read some 
leaderette about the Louisiana Lcgi.slative Assembly, politics 
had been repulsively dry to me, and newspapers wore only 
useful for their shipping and trade details. 

Specially interesting to me, however, was it to know that 
Missouri and its metropolis, St. Louis, would assuredly join 
the Souths though J was saddened to learn tlrat Cincinnati and 
Louisville were enemies. What curious emotions that word 
‘enemies’ caused in me! People I knew well, with whom I 
had worshipped, boys with whom I had contracted delightful 
friendships at Newport and Covington, to be encipies I Then 
I wondered how we were to obtain our goods in future. Con- 
signments of arms, medicine, dry-goods, and ironware, had 
come to us from St. Louis, Cincinnati, and even Chicago. 
The conditions of trade would be altogether altered ! 

It was not, however, until I had propounded the question 
as to how the seizure of the Mississippi forts affected people 
who were abroad, and wished to return home, that I under- 
stood how deeply involved I was by this rupture of relations 
between the North and South. I was told that all communi- 
cation was stopped, that ships coming in from sea would be 
turned back, or else, if they were permitted to ^me in by the 
cruisers outside, would certainly not be permitted to leave ; 
that every ship insisting on going to New Orleans would be 
searched, and, if anything likely to assist the enemy was 
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found, she would be dctulned, and perhaps ('onfjscatt'd ; and 
that, as no vessel was permitted to enter the river, so none 
would have the priviloKe of leaving- Hen* was something 
wholly unexpected! RIy father was shut tuu, ami I was shut 
in! He could not come to mo, nor oindd I join him. In some 
mysterious way somelnKly had built an impassable wall 
roundabout us, and the South was like a j.dl, and its inhabit- 
ants had been deprived of the liberty ttf leaving. I''rom the 
moment that I fully realised this fact, everything bore a dif- 
ferent aspect to what it had beftrre. I was a strange bi>y in a 
strange land, in the same condition of friendlessness as when 
I fled from the ‘Windermere.’ I luul prepared myself to con- 
vince my father that the valley of the Arkansas was not a fit 
place to live in. My staring bones and hollow eyes should 
speak for me, and wo would try the Wa.vhita Valle)', or ascend 
the Arkansas, towards Little Rock, where the t'ounlry was 
healthier, but anywhere rather than in sueh a pe.siileutial 
place as the swamp-land of Arknunas. Uul my intentions 
had come to naught, ray cherislml htrpes rau-Ht be abandoned. 
I was stranded effectually, and I had no upturn but to remain 
with Mr. AUschul. 

It was an evil hour to nietlituto any ile.*iign of personal 
nature, for the sentiment of the period was avenn' from it. 
The same unpcrccivalile power that luul imprisoned me in 
the fover-and-ague region of Arkun.sua was rapidly becoming 
formidable. Man after man unresistingly succumbed to its 
influence. Even the women and chiUlren cried for war. There 
was no Fiery Cross, but the wire ila.she<l the news into every 
country-place and town, and, wherever two met, the talk was 
all about war. Most of the cotton States had already seceded, 
and as our State was their sister in sentiment, habit, and blood, 
Arkansas was bound to join her sisters, and hasten with her 
sons to the battle-field, to conquer or die, Early in May, 
the State Representatives met at Little Rock, and adopted 
the ordinance of secession ; whereuixm the fighting spirit of the 
people rose in frenzy. Heroic sayings, uttered by ancient 
Greek and Roman heroes, were mouthed by every stripling. 
The rich pljhters forgot their pride and exclusiveness, and 
went out and orated among the common folk. They flourished 
their hats and canes, and cried, 'Give us Liberty, or give ua 
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Death !’ The young men joined hands and shouted, 'Is there 
a man with soul so dead, Who never to himself hatli said — 
This is ray own, my native land?’ ‘An honourable death is 
better than a base life,’ etc., etc. In the strident tones of 
passion, they said they would welcome a bloody grave rather 
than survive to see the proud foe violating their altars and 
their hearths, and desecrating the sacred soil of the South 
with their unholy feet. But, inflamed as the men and youths 
were, the warlike fire that burned within their breasts was as 
nothing to the intense heat that glowed within the bosoms of 
the women. No suggestion of compromise was possible in 
their presence. If every man did not hasten to the battle, they 
vowed they would themselves rush out and meet the Yankee 
vandals. In a land where women are worshipped by tlie men, 
such language made them war-mad. 

Then one day I heard that enlistment was going on. Men 
were actually enrolling themselves as soldiers! A Captain 
Smitlr, owner of a plantation a few miles above Auburn, was 
raising a Company to be called tire ‘Dixie Greys.’ A Mr. 
Penny Mason, living on a plantation below us, was to be the 
First-lieutenant, and Mr. Lee, nephew of the great General 
Leo, wasfc.to be Second-lieutenant. The youth of the neigh- 
bourhood wore flocking to them and registering their names. 
Our Doctor, — Weston Jones, — Mr. Newton Story, and the 
brothers Varner, had enlisted. Then the boy Dan Goree pre- 
vailed upon his father to permit him to join the gallant braves. 
Little Rich, of Richmond Store, gave in his name. Henry 
Parker, the boy nephew of one of the richest planters in the 
vicinity, volunteered, until it seemed as if Arkansas County 
was to be emptied of all the youth and men I had known. 

About this time, I received a parcel which I half-suspected, 
as the address was written in a feminine hand, to be a token of 
some lady’s regard ; but, on opening it, I discovered it to be a 
chemise and petticoat, such as a negro lady’s-maid might 
wear. I hastily hid it from view, and retired to the back 
room, that my burning cheeks might not betray me to some 
onlooker. In the afternoon. Dr. Goree called, and was excess- 
ively cordial and kind. He asked me if I d^ not intend to 
join the valiant children of Arkansas to fight? and I answered 
‘Yes.’ 
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At my f)rGscnt -'igc, iho wIuJc tiling jippcurs to l)t* a v<*ry 
laughable affair altogether; but, at that time, it was far from 
being a laughing matter. He praist'd my courage, ami my 
palrioHsm^md said I sltould win undying glory, and then he 
added, in a lower voice, 'Wc shall vsee wluit we can do for you 
when you come back.’ 

What did he mean? Did he siuspcct niy .secri't love for that 
sweet child who sometimes came .shopping with lu'r mother? 
From tlrat confidential promise I biiiovecl he did, and was, 
accordingly, ready to go anywhere for her sake. 

About tlie beginning of July we embarked on the steamer 
‘ Frederick Notrcbc.’ At various Ianding.s, as we ascended the 
river, the volunteers crowded aboard; and the jubilation of 
so many youths wa.s intoxicating. Near Tine liltilT, while 
we were making merry, singing, *1 wish I was in Dixie,’ the 
steamer struck a snag which inerced lu-r Indl, tind we .saulc 
down until the water wa.s up to the funJ!u’e>door.s. We re- 
mained fixed for several hours, but, fortunately, the ’Hose 
Douglas’ came up, mid took iia ami our litigg.ige salely up 
to Little Rock. 

We were marched to the Arsetial, tintl, in a short lime, 
the Dixie Gr( 7 .s were sworn liy Adjntant-t h-ner.d Hurgevine. 
into the service of the ('oufedenite States of America for 
twelve month.s, Wc were .s<Tvetl with lativy llint-loek mus- 
kets, knapsacks, and at'eoutremeiits, and w(*re altJU'hi'd to tlu* 
6th Arkansas Regiment of Volunlei*rs, Colonel I.yons com- 
manding, and A. T. Hawthorn, Lieut enant-et)lom*l. 

General Burgevinc was, in later years, (k)mtnaiuler of the 
Mercenaries, in the Imperial Chinese army against the Tui- 
pings, and an ally of General (Chinese) (iordon, at one time. 
Dismissed by the Imperialists, he sought the .service! of the 
Taipings. Wearied of his new masters, he conceived a project 
of dethroning the Emperor, and reigning in his stead ; he went 
so far as to try and tempt Gordon to be his accomplice! 





CHAPTER VII 


SOLDIERING 

I AM now about to begin a period lasting about six years, 
which, were it possible, I should gladly like to re-live, 
not with a view of repealing its woes and errors, pains 
and inconsistencies, but of rectifying tlie mistakes I made. 
So far, I had made none of any importance ; but enlisting in 
the Confederate seiwice, because I received a packet of female 
clothes, was certainly a grave blunder. But who is able to 
withstand his fate or thwart the designs of Providence? It 
may have been time for me, getting close on to eighteen, to 
lose some of the soft Illusions of Imyhood, and to undergo the 
tougluniing procc'ss in the trail of war. Looking backward 
uiKtu the various iiickU'Uts of these six years, though they 
appear disjoin led (‘nough, 1 can dimly see a connection, anrj, 
how one iiit'ulent led to the other, until the curious and somejf 
what involved design of my life, and its purpose, was coie 
summaled. But this enlistment was, as I conceive it, the firso 
of many blunders; and it precipitated me into a veritablp 
furnace, from which my mind would have quickly recoilec 
had I but known what the process of hardening was to be^p 
Just as the fine edge of boyish sensitiveness was bluntedn 
somewhat, by the daring blasphemy of the 'Windermercoi 
officers, so modesty and tenderness wci’e to be shocked, byt 
intercourse with men who cast off sweet manners with their ' 
civilian clothes, and abandoned themselves to the rude style 
of military life. A host of influences were at work sapping 
moral scruples. The busy days, tire painful events, the excite- 
ment of the camp, the general irrcligiousncss, the disregard 
of religious practice, the contempt for piety, the licentious 
humours of the soldiers, the reckless and lavish destruction of 
life, the gluttonous desire to kill, the devices and stratagems 
of war, the weekly preaching in defence of it,*the example of 
my ciders and superiors, the enthusiasm of beautiful women 
for strife — finally, all that was weak, vain, and unfixed in 
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my own nature, all conhpiinl lo make ini' as inUilTerfiit as any 
of niy fellows to all saered duties. 

I had to learn that that which was unlawful to a civilian 
was lawful to the .soldier. The 'Thou shalt not’ of the Deca- 
logue, was now translated *Thou .shaft.' Thou .shalt kill, He, 
steal, blaspheme, covet, and hate; for, by whatever fine 
names they were disguised, everyone practised these acts, 
from the President down to the private in the rear rank. The 
prohibition to do tlicse things was removed, and indulgence 
in licence and excess was permissible. My only consolation, 
during this curious ‘volte-face’ in morality, was, that I was 
an instrument in the strong, forceful grip of circumstance, and 
could no more free my.solf than I could fly. 

Heaven knows if any among (he I )ixie (ireys can look at 
the ads r)f the war with my cye.s. Not having been educated 
as I had been, nor become, experienced afterwanKs in tlic ways 
of many lands, it is not likely any of them would. Many of 
them went to the war as luus-sumale iiutriots in the spirit of 
religious duly, blessed by their funulles! otiiersVith un tvppe- 
-dte for glory, the desire <»f applause, n fotulne.HH for military 
%ci(.oment, or because they wen* inft'detl with the general 
draaic, or to avoid tedious toll, or from the wildne.s.*j‘l)f youth, 
itc. It was passionate patriotism that was the rule, and 
brought to its standard all sorts and conditions of men; 
^nd it was this burning pa.sBitm that governed all conduct, 
^nd moulded public life to its will. 

Now all men who knew tmr i>rigade commander will con- 
5;cde tliat, whatever virtues he may have had, ambititm was 
his distinguishing characteristic. It was commonly said that 
he was a man of genius, could command a Department, or bo 
a first-class Minister of War; but, from what I can recollect 
of him, he aimed at the highest office in the land, and was 
sufficiently unscrupulous to establish himself as a dictator. 
Colonel Lyons was purely and simply a soldier : Lieutenant- 
colonel A. T. Hawthorn was too vain of military distinction, 
and the trappings of official rank, to have stooped to bo a 
patriot in thejranks; but Captain S, G. Smith was a patriot 
of the purest dye, of the most patrician appearance, one of 
the finest and noblest types of men I have ever met: a man 
of stubborn honour and high principles, brave, and invariably 
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ftciiLki ill demeanour and address. Our First-licuteuaut was a 
Mr. Penuy Mason, a Virginian, bright, soldierly, zealous, and 
able, and connected with the oldest families of his State. He 
rose, as his military merits deserved, to the rank of Adjutant- 
general. Our Second-lieutenant was a nephew of General Lee, 
who in the soldiers’ parlance was a ‘good fellow.’ He also 
became distinguished during the war. Our Third-lieutenant 
was a ‘dandy,’ who took immense trouble with his appearance, 
and was always as neat as a military tailor and the laundry 
could make him. Our Orderly-sergeant was an old soldier of 
the name of Armstrong, an honest and worthy fellow, who 
did his duty with more good-humour and good-nature than 
would have been expected under the circumstances. 

The privates were, many of them, young men of fortune, 
sons, or close relations, of rich Arkansas planters of independ- 
ent means ; othem were of more moderate estate, overseers of 
plaulations, small cotton-growers, professional men, clerks, a 
few merchants, and a rustic lout or two. As comimred with 
many others, the company was a choice one, the leaven of 
gentlehood was strong, and sc^rved to make it rather more 
select than the average, Still, we were only a tenth of a regi- 
ment, aitd, though a fifth of tlic regiment might be sclf-re- 
spccting, gentlemanly fellows, dally contact in camp with a 
majority of rough and untaught soldiers is apt to be pervert- 
ing in time. 

We were not subjected to the indignity of being stripped and 
examined like cattle, but were accepted into the military 
service upon our own assurance of being in fit condition ; and, 
after being sworn in, we shed our civil costumes, and donned 
the light grey uniforms. Having been duly organized, we next 
formed ourselves into messes. My mess consisted of Jim 
Armstrong, the Orderly-sergeant; Newton Story, the Colour- 
sergeant, who had been overseer of Dr. Goree’s plantation ; 
Dan Goree, a boy, the son and heir of Dr, Gorec ; Tom Malone, 
a genial fellow, but up to every gambling trick, a proficient in 
'High-low-jack,' Euchre, Poker, and Old Sledge, and, when 
angered, given to deliver himself in very energetic language ; 
old Slate, knowing as any, anecdotive, and pltsasant. Tomas- 
son, a boisterous fellow, who acted frequently like a bull in a 
china-shop, was admitted by Armstrong to the mess because 
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he was a neighbour, ami full of jes(s. A Sibley an im, 
provement on the bell-Leut, contaiuod the whole of us com- 
fortably. 

Dun Gorco had hrounht his slave Mose, ii faithful blackie, 
to wait upon him. The mesa aunexetl his services aa cook; ami 
tin-washer, and, in return, (realcti Dan with high con-sidera- 
tion. Mosc was remarkable for a cow-like propensity to kick 
backward, if wc but pointed our lingers at him. Armstrong 
contributed to the general comfort a stylish canteen and the 
favour of his company ; and the rest of us gave our services 
and means to make the social circle as pleasant as possible, 
which, as we were ‘bright, smart, and alive,* meant a great 
deal : for, if there were any fowls, butter, milk, honey, or other 
accessories to diet in our neighbourhood, they were sure to be 
obtained by some indefatigalde member of the mess. I was 
too 'green' in the forager's arts, at the l)eginiung of the enm- 
paign, but I was apt; and, with atieh andc'ut ciutipaignm'H as 
Armstrong and old Slate, — lM>lh t)! whom htwl bt'en in the 
Mexican War of 1H47, I did not lack mil Ion by suggeMti«)ii. 

When clotheil in our uniforms, each of ns presented a some- 
what attenuated ui)i)earanee ; we .sin'ined lo hav<* lo.sl in dig- 
nity, but gained in height. As I looked at Newtcgi Story’s 
form, ] could scaroi'ly bc'lieve my t'yc*.s, Insli’ud of tlu* noble 
portliness for which h(' hud been distinguislu'd, he was l(*an as 
a .shorn sheep, Slei'k Dan Goree was girlishly slender, whiU* I 
had a waspish waist, which mcasuretl a trille more tlian tw<j 
handvS. Dr. Jones was like a tall, over-grown lad; and, as for 
the Varner brothers, they wore elegant to the vergi: of elTera- 
inacy. 

With military clothes, we instinctively assumed the military 
pose; our heads rose stiff and erect above our shoulders, our 
chests bulged out, and our shoulder-blades were drawn in. 
Wc found ourselves cunningly pee[>ing from the corners of 
our eyes, to observe if any admired our martial style. The 
Little Rock ‘gals,’ crowding about the Arsenal ground.s, were 
largely responsible for the impressive airs wc took. The pret- 
tiest among them drew into her circle a score or more of heroic 
admirers, whose looks pictured their admiration; and how 
envied were they who obtained a smile from the fair ! And 
how they strutted, with their eyeballs humid with love! If, 
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when wo promenaded the streets, with equal step and arm-in- 
arm, we detected the presence of cambi'ic frocks on a 'stoop,' 
or ill some clavssic porch, we became as ridiculous as peacocks 
from excess of vanity. Indeed, in those early days, we were all 
over-troubled with patriotic tlirills, sanguinary ardour, and 
bursts of ‘ bulliness.’ The fever of military enthusiavsm was at 
its height, in man, woman, and child ; and we, who were to 
represent them in the war, received far more adulation than 
was good for us. The popular praise turned our young heads 
giddy, and anyone who doubted tliat we were the sanest, 
bravest, and most gallant boys in die world, would have been 
in personal danger ! Unlike the Spartans, there was no mod- 
esty in the estimate of our own valour. After a few drills, we 
could not even go to draw rations without tlic practice of the 
martial step, and crying out 'Guide centre,’ or ‘Right wheel,’ 
or some other order we had learned. At our messes, we talked 
of laclics, and discu.sscd Ileaurcgard’s and Lee's merits, 
glorilh'd Soulhern chivalry, and depreciatc'd the yankeos, 
bei'ame llueut in the jargon of patriotism, and v(‘h(‘ment in 
our haired of the enemy. Few of us had ever smellctl the fumes 
of bailie, but lhat di<l not dolor us from vividly painting 
scum's of carnage, '^heu the. blood rolled in torrents, and tlio 
favoured ' Dixie Greys' led the van to victory. 

Our martial souls were duly primed for the field by every 
adjunct of military system. The fife, drum, and trumpet 
sounded many times a day. A fine brass band thrilled us, 
morning and evening, witli stirring music. The drum and 
fife preceded us to the drilling-ground, and inspired us to 
vsprighllinoss, campward. We burnished brass buttons, arms, 
and accoutrements, until they shone like new gold. We 
bought long Colt’s revolvers, and long-bladed bowie-knives ; 
we had our images taken on tin-types in our war-paint and 
most ferocious aspects, revolver in one hand, bowie-knife in 
the other, and a most portentous scowl between the eyebrows. 
We sharpened the points of our bayonets, and gave a razor- 
edge to our bowics, that the extermination we intended should 
be sudden and complete. 

After a few weeks wc made our last mardi through the 
Arkansan capital. The steamer was at the river-side, to take 
us across. The streets were gay with flags and ladies' dresses. 
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The people shouted, and we, raw and iinthinkinj?, responded 
with cheers. We raised tlie song, ‘ Wo T1 live and die for Dixie,’ 
and the emotional girls waved their handkerchiefs and wept. 
What an imposing column we made 1 The regiment was in 
full strength. The facets of light on our shining muskets and 
bayonets were blinding. Banners of regiments and companies 
rustled and waved to the breeze. We strode down to the 
levee with ‘eyes front,' after the manner of Romans when 
reviewed by their tribunes ! 

Once across the river, that August day, we strapped our 
knapsacks, slung our haversacks and water-canteens, and felt 
more like veterans. All being ready, our physically-noblc 
Colonel Hawthorn, prancing on his charger, drew his bright 
sword, and, after he had given us a sufficiently stern glance, 
rode to the head of the regiment ; the brass band struck up a 
lively tunc, and wo swung gaily in column of ft)ur along the 
pike, towards the interior. Our officons and orderly walked 
parallel with us. The August sun was extremely hot, the pike 
was hard, dry, and dusty. At first, tho oflicera' v(flces had a 
peremptory and sharp ring in them as they sang out, 'Keep 
step, there! Left shoulder, shift arms ! Dross up 1’ but after 
a while, as the heat began to force a coi)iotts persplrtitlon, and 
the limy dust from the metalled highway parched our throats, 
they sobered down, and allowed us to march at ease. 

Within an hour the sweat had darkly .stained our grey coats 
about the arm-pita and shoulders, and it rolled in .streams 
down our limbs into our boots, where, mingling with the dust 
and minute gravel, it formed a gritty mud which distressed 
our feet. Our shoulders ached with the growing weight and 
hardness of the muskets, our trousers galled us sorely, the 
straps and belts became painfully ct>nstrictive, and impeded 
respiration, but, through fear of shame, wc endured all, with- 
out complaint. At the end of the hour we were halted for five 
minutes' rest, and then resumed the march. 

Like all new recruits, we carried a number of things that 
veterans dispense with : for instance, keepsakes, and personal 
treasures; mine were a daguerreotype of my adopted father, 
and a lock orhis grey hair, — « very trivial and valueless to 
others, but my own peculiar treasures, carried in ray knap- 
sack to be looked at every Sunday morning when wc smart* 
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ened up. With these, toilet articles, soap, changes of under- 
clothing, camp-shoes, etc., besides extra uniform, and blankets, 
made up our luggage, which, with heavy musket, bayonet- 
accoutrements, and canteen of water, weighed about sixty 
pounds, and more, in some cases. For growing and lean 
youths this was a tremendous weight; and, during the second 
hour, the sense of oppression and soreness rapidly increased ; 
but, excepting more frequent changes of the musket from 
shoulder to shoulder, we bated nothing of our resolve to 
endure. 

After the second halt we were sensibly lamer. The gravel 
created blisters, and the warm mud acted like a poultice on the 
feet. The military erectness gave way to a weary droop, and 
we leaned forward more. We were painfully scalded, rest- 
lessly shifted our weapons, and tried scores of little experi- 
ments, hustled our cartridge-pouches, inch by inch, then from 
back to front, from right to left ; tugged at our breast-straps, 
eased our belts, tlrank copious draughts of water; and still the 
perspiration rolled in a shower down our half-blinded faces, 
anil the symptoms of collapse became more and more pro- 
nounced. 

Finally, the acytest point of endurance was reached, and 
nature revolted. Our feet were blistered, our agonies were 
unendurable, and, despite official warning and menace, we 
hopped to die road-side, whipped off our boots to relieve our 
burning feet ; after a little rest, we rose and limped after the 
company. But the column had stretched out to a tremendous 
length with its long wagon-train, and to overtake our friends 
seemed hopeless. As we limped along, the still untlred soldiers 
mocked and jeered at us, and this was very hard to endure. 
But, by and by, the stragglers became more numerous; the 
starch appeared to be taken out of the strongest, and, the 
longer the march continued, the greater was the multitude of 
the weary, who crawled painfully in the rear of the column. 

Had the Little Rock ladies witnessed our arrival at camp 
late at night, we should have been shamed for ever. But, 
fortunately, they knew nothing of this ; and blessing the night 
which hid our roasted faces and sorry appeaaance, we had no 
sooner reached the precincts of the camp than we embraced 
the ground, pains and aches darting through every tortured 
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limb, feet blistered and blecdin}i, inir biicks st'orched, and our 
shoulders inflamed. No bed that I hail ever resteil on gave 
me a tithe of the pleasure afforded me now by the cold, damp 
pasture-land. 

The next day was a halt. Many of us were more fitted for 
hosspital at day-break than for marching, but, after a bathe in 
the stream, a change of linen, and .salving our wounds, we were 
in better mood. Then Armstrong, the old orderly, .sugge.sted 
that we should shed our knapsacks of all 'rubbish,' and as- 
sisted his friends by his advice as to what was indispensable 
and what was superfluous. The camp-fires consumed what we 
had rejected, and, when wc noted the lightened weight of our 
knapsacks after this ruthless ransackmeut, we felt fitter for the 
march than on the day we deparled from th(‘ Arkau.4a.s Rivi‘r, 

Oiir surrounding.s at camp were novel fur inexperienced 
youths. We wore tented tilong the road-.side, having taken 
down the fences of a field, and cucrotushed on fiirm-lmuls, 
without asking permission. The mils were also freely usetl 
liy tiH as firewood. A town of ctinvtis htul risen as if by magie, 
with hroad, .short streeUs, between the company and In 
tho rear were locutod the wagons carrying provisions, ara- 
munilion, and extra etiuipnieius. " 

In u few days we were <‘ami)ed in (he neighbourhood of 
Searcy, about sixty mile.s from Little Rock. 'I'he a.4peel of 
tho country was lovely, but th<‘re was .something fatal to 
young recruits in its atmosphen'. Within two weeks an epi- 
demic carried off about fifty, and (luite as many more lay in 
hospital. Whether it was the usual camp typhus, or malarious 
fever, aggravated by fatigue and wretched ratimis, I was too 
young to know or to concern my.self about; but, in the third 
week, it seemed to threaten us all, and I remember how the 
soldiers resorted to the prayer-meetings in each company, and 
how solemn they were at .service on Sunday. The pre.ssure of 
an impending calamity lay heavy upon us all while in camp, 
but, as soon as we left it, wc recovered our spirits. 

It was at this camp I acquired the art of diving. At swim- 
ming I was a proficient a long time before, but the ticquisition 
of this last acci^plishmcnt soon enabled me to astonish my 
comrades by the distance I could traverse under water. 

The brigade of General Hindman was ut last complete in Its 
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organisation, and consisted of four regiments, some cavalry, 
and a batteiy of artillery. About tlie middle of September we 
moved across the State towards Hickman on the Mississippi, 
crossing the Little Red, White, Big Black, and St. Francis 
Rivers, by tlie way. Once across the Mississippi, we marched 
up the river, and, in the bcgimiing of November, halted at 
what was then called ‘the Gibraltar of the Mississippi.’ 

On the 7th of November, we witnessed our first battle, 
— that of Belmont, — in which, however, we were not parti- 
cipants. We were held in readiness on the high bluffs of 
Columbus, from whence we had a commanding view of the 
elbow of land nearly opposite, whereon the battle took place. 
The metaphor ‘ Gibraltar’ might, with good reason, be applied 
to Columbus, for General Polk had made notable exertions to 
make it formidable. About one hundred and forty cannon, of 
large and small calibre, had been planted on the edge of the 
steep and tall bluffs opposite Belmont, to prevent the descent 
of the river by the enemy. 

A fleet of vcsaels was discerned descending, a few miles 
above Belmont, and two gun-boats saucily bore down and 
engaged our batteries, 'J'he big guns, some of them 128- 
pound PiuTott-rilhsl, replied with such a storm of shell that 
they were soon obliged to retreat again ; but we novices were 
delighted to hoar tlie sound of so many cannon. We received 
a few shots in return, but they were too harmless to do more 
than add to the charm of excitement. The battle began at 
between ten and eleven in the morning, tlie sky then being 
bright, and the day gloriously sunny ; and it continued until 
near sunset. Except by the volleying, and thick haze which 
settled over the woods, we could not guess what was occur- 
ring. The results were, on our side, under General Polk, 641 
killed, wounded, and missing. On the Federal side, under 
General Grant, the loss was 610 killed, wounded, andmis.s- 
ing. To add to our casualties, a 1 2 8-pound rifled-gun burst 
at our battery, by which seven of the gunners were killed, 
and General Polk and many of his officers were wounded. 

A youth requires to be educated in many ways before his 
manhood is developed. We have seen what ti. process the 
physical training is, by the brief description of the first day’s 
march. It takes some time to bring the body to a suitable 
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state for ungrudging acceptance of the hard coiulitions of 
campaigning, so that it can find comfort on a pike, or in a 
graveyard, with a stone for a pillow, and ease on clods, despite 
drenching rain and cliilling dew. Thou the stomach has to 
get accustomed to the soldier’s diet of fried, or raw, bacon and 
horse-beans. The nerves have tt) be inured to bear, without 
shrinking, the repeated shocks and alarms of the camp. The 
spirit has to be taught how to subject itself to the spurns and 
contumely of superior and senior, without show of resentment ; 
and the mind must endure the blunting and deadening of its 
sensibilities by the hot iron of experience. 

During the long march from Little Rock to Columbus we 
became somewhat seasoned, and campaigning grew less and 
less unpleasant. Our ordinary march was now more in the 
nature of an agreeable relief from monotonous camp-duties. 
Wc were not so captious and ready to take olTence as at first, 
and some tilings tliat were once most disagreeable were now 
regarded as diversions. 

I now fully accepted it as a rule that a soldier must’ aulimit 
to military law ; but many, like myself, had lost a great deal of 
that early enthusiasm for a soldier's life by th«^ time we had 
reached Columbus, It had struck us when at p|cket-(UUy 
alone, in the dark, that we had been great fools to place our- 
selves voluntarily in a iioaitioii whence we could not retn'at 
without forfeit of life ; and that, by a monosylUible, we had 
made our comrades our poasibh' enemies upon a single breach 
of our oath. Wc had condemned ourselves to a servitude more 
slavish than that of the black plantation-hands, about whose 
condition North and South had declared war to the death. 
We could not be sold, but our liberties and lives were at the 
disposal of a Congress about which I, at least, knew nothing, 
except that, somewhere, it had assembled to make such laws 
as it pleased. Neither to Captain Smith, nor to Lieutenant 
Mason, nor even to my messmate Armstrong, could I apeak 
with freedom. Any of them might strike me, and I should 
have to submit. They could make me march whore they 
pleased, stand sentry throughout the night, do fatigue-duty 
until I dropp«d, load ray back as tlicy would a mule, rid<‘ me 
on a rail, make a target of me if I look a quiet nap at my post ; 
and there was no possible way out of it. 
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To say the tmtli, I had not even a desire to shirk the duties 
I had undertaken. I was quite prepared and ready to do all 
that was required ; for I loved the South because I loved my 
Southern friends, and had absorbed their spirit into every 
pore. Nevertheless, when far removed from the hubbub of 
camp, at my isolated post, my reason could not be prevented 
from taking a cynical view of my folly in devoting myself to 
be food for powder, when I might have been free as a bird, to 
the extent of my means. And if, among my vague fancies, I 
had thought that, by gallantry, I might win promotion such as 
would be some compensation for the sacrifice of my liberty, 
that idea had been exploded as soon as I had measured myself 
by hundreds of cleverer, abler, and braver men, and saw that 
they, even, had no chance of anything but to fill a nameless 
grave. The poetry of the military profession had departed 
under the stress of many pains, the wear and tear, and the 
certainty that soldiering was to consist of commonplace 
marches, and squalid camp-life. 

The punishment inllictcil on such as were remiss in their 
duties during the march had opened my eyes to the conse- 
quences of any misdemeanour, or an untimely ebullience of 
youthful ■i'pirits. I, had seen unfortunate culprits horsed on 
triangular fence-rails, and jerked up by vicious bearers, to 
increase their pains ; others, straddled ignominiously on poles ; 
or fettered with ball and chain ; or subjected to head-shaving ; 
or tied up with the painful buck and gag ; or hoisted up by the 
thumbs; while no one was free of fatigue-duty, or exempt 
from fagging to someone or other, the livelong day. 

Those who were innocent of all breaches of ' good order and 
discipline' had reason to lament having sacrificed their inde- 
pendence, for our brigade-commander, and regimental officers, 
were eaten up with military zeal, and were resolved upon 
training us to the perfection of soldierly efficiency, and, like 
Bully Waters of the ‘ Windermere,’ seemed to think that it was 
incumbent on them to get the full value of our keep and pay 
out of us. They clung to the antiquated notion that soldiers 
were appointed as much to drudge for their personal service 
as for the purposes of war. Besides the morning and evening 
musters, the nine o’clock dress-pafade, the drill jrom that hour 
to noon, the cleaning of arms and accoutrements, the frequent 
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lUKlit, the »« pit kit, Iti'J f»* touK om pi„v;. 

siouii, put up tlu* oUiu't nvakt* th« n lurl . i.p 
and hciy or f;r.vs.s rmilil tu.ikr them, ihHm ( tot I tiii fhcii 
firos, diKclilclii's arouiiil i)u*ii U’lti-.. .nnl i.t*. toi ttj< nj in unm- 
bcrless w;iyh^ Tht’M‘ uuuli* a nii<ht\ It t »*t h u.iwtiiitt.s, 
which, on acroiml of the mi-^'iaMv h.Uil .utd i^nt 

preparation of it, wei^ihed on our hpiiu- hU* ItMd, to 

diminish our number by diM-aso, and .vi-iu hundu’ds tti the 
hospital. 

The Dixie ( 5 roys, for iuhiaiui'. con -i* ted mostlv of young 
men and lads who were as ijtnotanl ot tin ,itt ol cimverting 
their ration of raw beef and .1,111 |«>»k, hiM In an •, atul ilmir, 
into dig;eslil)lc food, us thovvvi'iool l.utiidi v woik ; vit they 
wore daily sorvinl with rations, whiih llnv mie.hf ‘iit (aw,<»r 
troatas they liked. Of eonrw, thov leat n( how imot.k in time; 
but, meanwhile, llu'y ninde sorty nn^^’^ of d, and sulfetetl 
amtrdinRly. Thtw with roihI tonstinuhin-i muived their 
apinrnlieeHliiiJ, futdy<iutlt, o(Hni.ni. and i mu t .e, « nalili'd them 
to bear it a long lime; Inu when, with un{no|>*'t h^nl, the 
eh‘mem.s cliilled mid he.ih d im wifli abiupt » Iuuik«*, and arhi* 
trary officialism enudoyed its wits to kiej# n** jH-tj usually on 
the move, it becomes c'vident, now, wliv onie f ht* luidn^st were 
enabled to bear the drudKeiy und sesatiou innsiMil u|xm 
them, und why disease slew tuiin- than two thininof the whole 
number of soldiers who iH-ridted dminu the w.tr. 

The fault of the American tienetahhip was that it devotscl 
itiself solely to strategy' and hglititiK, and {trovKling rommift* 
sariat supplies; hut soldrini, or iieter, to the kimlly wience 
of health-preservation. l*he olheen knew* how to ktrp thdr 
horses in good condition : hut I do not rcnicinlK'r cvit to have 
seen an oflicer who examineii the -state of <iur ntewies, or 
stooped to show that, though hr was our milit.iiiy superior, he 
could take a friendly and neighbont ly ini crest in m»r W 4 '! 14 aing, 
and that his rank Iwd not e-stranged hh ftyrnfvdhiea, If, at 
tile muster, a soldier was ill, hr was put t»n the sick-list; but 
it never seems to hsivc struck any ofltier, from (ivneral Lee 
down tothc'niirtl-licuteimntof un infantry coni]mny, that it 
might be possible to rcdui’c the lumilsT of tnvaiUis by paying 
attention to the soldiera' joys and cotnforta. I'he raw provi* 
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sions were excellent and abundant, and they only needed to 
be properly prepared to have made us robust and strong. 

Just as the regimental physician and his assistants were 
requisite for the cure of illness, a regimental ‘chef,’ as superior 
of the company's cooks, would have been useful for the pre- 
vention of it, in fifty per cent of the cases ; but the age was not 
advanced enough to recognise this. 

Although I am apt to assign causes for things in my old 
age, it must not be supposed that 1, as a boy, could then know 
much about such matters. I was, fortunat^y, blessed with the 
power of endurance, and was of so elastic a disposition that I 
could act my part without cavil or criticism. At that time, I 
felt that I had no other business in the world than to eat, 
work, and use my eyes, wits, and powers as a soldier, and to be 
as happy as my circumstances would allow; and I do not 
think I made myself obnoxious to any living soul. Within our 
mess we were not without our disagreements, and I had to 
bear my share of banter from my ciders ; but none can say, 
'This was he whom we had sometime in derision, and a 
proverb of reproach. We accounted his life madness, and his 
end to be without honour.’ 

The e«igoncics,.of war necessitated our removal by train 
from Columbus to Cave City, Kentucky, where we arrived 
about the 2Sth of November, 1861. We remained in this 
camp until about the middle of February, 1862. The force 
around Bowling Green and Cave City numbered 22,000. Our 
brigade was attached to the Division of General Hardee, 
author of ‘Tactics.’ During the time we remained there, no 
fighting occurred; but we made several midnight marches 
towards Green River, and posted ourselves in positions to 
surprise the enemy, expected to come from Munfordville. 

During the winter in this camp I won the approval of the 
mess by an aptitude for lessening the inconveniences under 
which we suffered in mid-winter, and my success in foraging. 
Instead of a fire under the Sibley tripod, which, besides en- 
dangering our feet and bedding, smoked us, I suggested that 
we should sink a hearth and build a fire-place with a flue and 
regular chimney of mud outside; and, with-'^the help of the 
veteran Slate, the work was executed so well that our tent 
was always warm and clear of smoke, while the edges of the 
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hearth nuule aunforlahUs seats hy wh’u’li we etmld 
feet, aiul recline back luxuritiusty. 'luni.^son, nur bawling 
mess-mate, was not worth his salt at any work eMej)! leglil- 
mate soldioringr. He seenuHl to ronshler that, hy dusting 
around like a down at a panttuninns and gi viiig ns t he Imnuur 
of his company, he did enough for the genera! welhrre. Arm- 
strong and Story were sergeants: and, ot eourse. tfu-ir Miglui- 
nesscs were exempt from doing more than sKntping to praise! 
Dan, being in the leading-strings of Stray, was imt iHTjnitted 
to roam; therefore, wlitm it Ciime to a ronsideration rrf ways 
and means for improving our diet, it dr*volved u{k»ij Malone, 
Slate, and myself to ext'rt ourselves for the ittess,. 

The long halt at Cave City servr-d to initiate nu* into the 
mysteries of foraging, which, in nruiy-vrs-ahttlaiy, miMtil not 
rxily to steal from the enemy, hni jo exploit Se«-t’!.si(jni*,i 
sympathisers, and ohlnin for lovr* nnrl rnot»*y smtir* trttles to 
make life more cnjoynhle. Mahme ,ntd Mate wrnr* \eiy snr’- 
cossfni and dovo.r In till wnds of ihms. f wa** r'nvhm.s of the 
praises given to Iheni, ami rewthed tr» mittln thi-nt. What 
rmdeings of the hnvin I sntferr’d, »h I nn-ntallv rev*»lvet|> lm> 
mothoris (o arlofd! (renmul Sirlttev jolniNirni g.iv<' mfh ut 
much time (o the sfudy of inllieting di-feat on the VarArtw*. as 
I gave to win glr>ry from the nie-'S liy iny ^•xpli)i^s,lv Holfn- 
dozeii tinn's in I)et’emher it li.«l In-j-n mv turn to for^tje, hat, 
somehow, my return was not greeted with any rapt *Hr««s ap- 
planse. Howrwer, hy Christ ma.', iCve I had a fair 'Silwlgeof 
the country and tlie of the pr-ople al«uii, am my mind 

was stored with information regartling Ser e-xsioni* VK I'nion- 
ists, and lanes, and farms, (tj a mrlius r»l tivt‘ miles Kiaimutd the 
camp. Just on the edge <}f tny circle, lltere lay Ai>Iw fat faon 
towards Green River, the owner of which was % Vat^lt. and his 
neighbour told me he corresponded w'Uh the enwt^. Kora 
foot-soldier, the distance was somewhat far, hut fonfcywrBe- 
man, it was nothing. 

The day hotore Christmas, through the a^.'.tsUnce of a nm 
named Tate, I had the pronrisc of a mule; and iiaving ob- 
tained the countersign from Annstrtmg, I M t out, soon aa 
it was dark, to levy a contribution r>n the Unitmist farmer. 
It was about ten o'clock I)y the time I o'aehed the place. Tying 
my mule in the angle of a fena*, I climls'd ovi-r, and explored 
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the grounds. In crossing a field, I came to half-a-dozen low 
mounds, which I was certain contained stores of potatoes, or 
something of the kind. I burrowed into the side of one of 
them with my bayonet, and presently I smelled apples. These 
were even better than potatoes, for they would do splendidly 
for dumplings. I half-filled a sack with them. After burrow- 
ing into two or three others, I came to one which contained the 
winter store of potatoes, and I soon raked out enough to make 
a load. I hurried with my booty to my mule, and secured it 
on the mule. 

Then, thinking that a goose, or even a duck or a fowl 
or two, would make our Christmas dinner complete, I was 
tempted to make a quest for them, anticipating, as I crept 
towards the farm, the glory I should receive from my mess. 
I reached the out-houses with every faculty strained, and I 
soon had the pleasure of wringing the neck of a goose, a duck, 
and two fowls. 

I ought to have had the discretion to retire now, but the 
ambition to extinguish Malone and Slate, to sec the grin of 
admiration on Armstrong’s face, and Newton Story open his 
eyes, and Tomasson compelled to pay homage to worth, left 
me stillr dissatisfied ; and just then scenting a hog-pen, I 
quietly moved towards it. By the light of a feeble moon I 
worked into the piggies’ home, and there, cuddled about the 
hams of their mother, I saw the pinky forms of three or four 
plump shoats. Aye, a tender shoat, roasted brown and crisp, 
would be the crown of a Christmas dinner ! I bounded lightly 
as a lean fox into the sty, snatched a young porlding up by the 
heels, creating a terrifying clamour by the act. We were all 
alarmed, the mother hoarsely grunted, the piggies squealed in 
a frightful chorus, the innocent rent the midnight air with his 
cries ; but, determined not to lose my prize, I scrambled over, 
ended its fears and struggles by one fierce slash, diunped the 
carcase into the sack, and then hastened away. Lights were 
visible in the farm-house, doors slammed, and by a broad 
beam of light I saw a man in the doorway with a gun in his 
hand. A second later a shower of pellets whistled about me, 
fortunately without harm, which sent ma» tearing madly 
towards my mule. In a few minutes, "bathed in perspiration, I 
was astride of my mule, with my sack of dead meat in front of 
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me, and potatoes and apples thumiuUK ilie t«ules of my animal 
as I rodo away towards eainp. 

Long before dawn, I mado my Irluniph.mt apfHMiMiuv in 
front of my lent, and was rewani«Hl by I'Vi'ry member of Uu* 
mess with the most graleftiJ arknow ledgenu'iilM. '{ jj,. ( 
mas dinner was a si)lemlid sutress, iunl over t\vent>' invited 
guests sat down to it, and pr.uses wen* on iwery lip; but 
without the apple dumi)lings and fritters it wouKl not have 
been complete to us youngsters. Secretly, I was persiuuled 
that it was us wrong to rob a poor Unionist as a .St-eessloiiist; 
but the word ‘foraging,’ which, by general consent, was be- 
stowed on such deeds, mollified my seniples. Koragers were 
sent out by the authorities every other tia>', ami eviai author- 
ised to seize supplies by force; and, lUH-ordiug to tlu‘ laililary 
education f was receiving, I «lid not appear to be .mo very 
wicked as my oonsdejtce was iiidiiietl to make me out to be. 

When 1 sot out foraging in the tl.iylimi* I was? amply 
funiisliod with funds, uiul .sought some bati'iuaJ ^S^•(■(<^h.’ 
Towards (ireen River, Ix-yoml the pieket*., an okl Set (-v.iouist 
lady and I bet'ame great friends, irustiug. tute amdlier without 
rescrvution. I woulil give her ten tlollat'. at a time to invest 
in eggs, butter, and fowlsjuml she wtiuhl ity-t me wiijli bowls, 
tins, and linen, to itike tlie artieles tt» etunp, 'l‘he oltl kitly wa.H 
wont to bless my ‘honest ftiee’ ami to be ctmilitHtal, us I told 
her of the .siilTt'rings of my lellow-' I iixies' at camp, tail in 
the snow and wintry gale. Her large laiili in me, and hergotxi 
heart, made me .so scrupulous that 1 ran many risks to restore 
her property to her. Her feature.H ntid w'iilowetl comUthm, the 
sight of her dairy utensils, dean, ami smelling of lait.ige, cream, 
and cheese, revived [ileasing recolleetions of kiite and llietr 
night-stalls, and led on to Aunt Mttry and her j’hinmey-skle; 
from that moment, I was h(‘r nnwt tU-voied tuhnirer. Through 
her favouritism for me, our mess was often able to lend a 
pound of fresh butter and a dozen eggs, to the idlicers* mess. 

One of the most singular diaracteri.stics of iny commdes 
was their readiness to take ofTetua* at any relh>clim» on their 
veracity or ponsonal honour, ami theniost certain provocation 
of fury was to anyone the lie. 'I'hey could staml the most 
vulgar horse-play, sarcastic badinage, and cutting tokes, with 
good-humour; but, if that unhappy word escu{H*«l <me in heat, 
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or playful malice, it acted on their nerves as a red rag is said 
to do on a mad bull. The glory of a native Southerner consists 
in being reputed brave, truth-telling, and reverent towards 
women. On such subjects, no joking was permissible. He who 
ventured to cast a doubt upon either was liable to be called 
upon at an instant to withdraw it; and, if an angry tone made 
the doubter writhe, and indisposed to submit, there was sure 
to be a scone. To withdraw a word at an imperious command 
was to confess oneself inferior in courage to him who chal- 
lenged ; and, as all prided themselves on being of equal rank, 
and similarly endowed with the best qualities of manhood, I 
never met one who was morally brave enough to confess his 
fault and apologise, unless he was compelled by overwhelming 
odds. 

During that winter I absorbed so many of these ‘chivalrous’ 
ideas that I was in a fair way of becoming as great a ‘fire- 
eater’ as any son of the South. Had it not been for Newton 
Story and Armstrong, who know intuitively when to interpose 
their authority, Tomasson’.s rudeness, which flared me up 
many a time, would, I am sure, have been hallowed by depk>r- 
ablc conso(iuenccs. There was young Dan also; he was often 
in a wrangling mood, aitd by his over-insistent glorifications 
of Southern chivalry brought us within a hair's breadth 
1 of triggers. 

The tedium of camp-life at Cave City was relieved by out- 
breaks of this kind, for, when we were not required to exhibit 
our courage against the common foe, the spirit of mischief 
found it an easy task to influence our susceptiveness when 
discussing such dear and near matters as valour, chastity, 
honour, and chivalry, the four chiefest virtues of the South. 
It is not an easy task to identify myself in the sunken hearth 
of the tent at Cave City, talking grandly upon such themes ; 
but several scenes recur to the mind, and compel me to the 
humiliating confession that it was I. 

This life did not tend to awaken spiritual thoughts, or re- 
ligious observations. When, after a long lapse from piety, I 
strove to correct my erring disposition with the aid of prayer, 
how very faint-hearted I felt ! I shrank from-the least allusion 
to any goody-goodiness manifested ; I became shame-faced if 
I was accused of being pious; the Bible was only opened by 
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stealth; and I was as ready to deny that I prayed, a.s l\>tor 
was to deny Christ. A word or act of my lU'inhbour heeanu' 
as perilous to my spiritual feelings as ti gu.st of (.‘Ust wind is Ui a 
sufTcrer from Iiilluenza. Every hour brought its olistade ; but 
I came, by degrees, to malise th.it, just us one must eoneentrate 
his reasoning faculties for the solution t»f a problem, I must, if 
I hoped to win in the great fight, summon every good tlumght 
to my assistance, and resolutely banish all f.alse pride, 

But these were not my worst faults. l'omasst>n‘s mad 
humour was as Infectious as Dan's dissertations upon Southern 
chivalry. Indoors he was jestive, amusing, vulgarly-enter- 
taining; outdoors, he made us all join him in uproarious 
laughter. The prank of a mule, the sight of a tall hat, the 
ai)parition of a black coat, a child, a 110111.111, a duel between 
two cocks, a culprit undergoing penatu-i', it mat teivd not what, 
tickled his humorous nerve, and in«tig{ited him to bawl, and 
yell, and break out into exploaUms of laughler; and whether 
wo laughed at him, or at that which luul iniuglu Iub fancy, in 
a second wc had joined in the yelling, tht‘ company becaiuc 
smitten with it, then the regiment, and, Inially, the army, 
was convulsed in idiotic cuclutmations. I r<*ally blushed at the 
folHcvS that people like Tomusson often Ictl m into; luit, after 
all, these occasional hursts < if jolly imbecility wen* only a way 
these free-born natures look to express their animal illscouteut 
and mild melancholy, under llui hunuUating circumsUince.s of 
that crude period. It wa.s n*ully pathetic, jifter a mild parox- 
ysm of this kind, to hear them sigh, and turn to each other and 
ask, ‘Who would sell a farm to become a soldier?' 

From the day when personal decoration was nut expected 
from the private soldiers, and we learned that endurance was 
more esteemed than comeliness, a steady deterioration in our 
appearance took place. Wo allowed wt.*eks to pass by without 
a bath ; our hair was mown, not cut, making a comb unneces- 
sary ; a bottle of water sufliced for ablution, a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, or the sleeve of our jacket, served for a towel; a dab 
of bacon-fat was all that was needed for our boots; our dingy 
grey uniforms required no brushing. Soldiering, as practised 
in time of war, was most <lemoralising in many ways ; for the 
conflict against hunger, fatigue, cold, and exiiosure, exhausted 
the energies and strength of each individual. 
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By February, 1862, we had learned the trade of war toler- 
ably well, and were rich in ‘wrinkles’; for no teacher is so 
thorough as necessity. We were no longer harrowed by the 
scarcity of comforts, and the climate, with its fickleness and 
inclemency, we proudly disregarded. Whether it rained, 
sleeted, or snowed, or the keen frost bit through to the marrow, 
mattered as little to us as it did to the military geniuses who 
expected raw soldiers to thrive on this Spartan training. To 
perfect content with our lot we could not hope to attain, so 
long as we retained each our spiritual individualities, and 
remembered what we had enjoyed in times gone-by; but, 
after a course of due seasoning, the worst ills only provoked 
a temporary ill-humour; while our susceptibility to fun so 
sweetened our life that there was scarcely anything in our 
lives but conduced to a laugh and prompted a jest. 

The fall of Forts Henry and Donclson, on the 6th and i6lh 
February, 1862, required our instant evacuation of Cave City 
and Bowling Green, to Nashville, lest we should be cut off by 
the Union ailvance up the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers, 
behind us. Wo were tluiroforo obliged to march through the 
snow to the rear of Bowling Green, where we wore packed into 
tlio cars^and speedily taken to Nashville, arriving there on the 
20th February. Thence, after a couple of days, we were 
marched towards the South, vifi Murfreesboro, Tullahoma, 
Athens, and Decatur, a march of two hundred and fifty miles. 
At the latter place we took the cars again, and were trans- 
ported to Corinth, where we arrived on the 25th March. Here 
it leaked out that a surprise was intended against our army, 
by the conqueror of Donelson, who had landed from the Ten- 
nessee River near Shiloh, some twenty-four miles away from 
us, Brigades and regiments were daily arriving, belonging to 
the divisions of Generals Clark, Cheatham, Bragg, Withers, 
and Breckenridge, which were finally formed into three army 
corps, under the inspection commands of Polk, Braxton, Bragg, 
and Hardee, and were now united under the commands of 
Generals Albert Sidney Johnston, and P. G. T. Beauregard. 
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O N April 2, 1862, we received orders to preiwre three 
days' cooked rations. Through sonic misunderstand- 
ing, we did not set out until the 4th; and, on the 
morning of that day, the 6th Arkansas Regiment of Hind- 
man's brigade, Hardee's corps, marched from Corinth to take 
part in one of tlic bloodiest battles of the West. We left our 
knapsacks and tents behiml us. After two days of marching, 
and two nights of bivouacking and living on coltl rations, our 
spiritvS were not so buoyant at dawn of Sunday, the 6lh April, 
as they ought (o have Ikh'u for thy st'rious task before lus. 
Many wished, like my>s('lf, that W(' Imd not been required to 
undergo this discomfort liefore lieiug predpiiatetl Into the 
midst of a great battle. 

Military scienoo, wUh nil title n>.si)ee.l lo our gent'rals, wtw 
not at that time what it is now. Our military leaders were well 
acquainted with the sdeiiee of war, and, in the* grofts fu.'ihion 
prevailing, paid proper at tent ion to the e<tmmit>.saritil. ICvery 
soldier had his lawful allowuiiee tjf raw provender detilt out to 
him; but, as to its uses and olfecis, no one seemed to be cm- 
c'erncd. Future commanding generals will doubtless renwdy 
this, and when they mctlitate staking their cause and reinita- 
tion on a battle, tliey will, like the woodman tibout to do a 
good day’s work at cutting timber, sec that their instruments 
are in the best possible state for their purpose. 

Generals Johnston and Beauregard proposed lo hurl into 
the Tennessee River an army of nearly 50,000 rested and well- 
fed troops, by means of 40,000 soldicns, who, for two days, had 
subsisted on sodden biscuit and, raw bacon, who had been 
exposed for two nights to rain and dew, and had marched 
twenty-three miles ! Considering that at loa.sL a fourth of our 
force were lads nnder twenty, and that such a strenuous task 
was before them, it suggests itself to me that the omission to 
take the physical powers of those youths into their calculation 
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had as much to do with the failure of the project as the ob- 
stinate courage of General Grant’s troops. According to au- 
thority, the actual number of the forces about to be opposed 
to each other was 39,6;^o Confederates against 49,232 Fcd- 
crals. Our generals expected tlie arrival of General Van Dorn, 
with 20,000 troops, who failed to make their appearance ; but, 
close at hand to Grant, was General Buell’s force of 20,000, 
who, opportunely for Grant, arrived just at the close of the 
day’s battle. 

At four o’clock in the morning, we rose from our damp 
bivouac, and, after a hasty refreshment, were formed into 
line. We stood in rank for half an hour or so, while the military 
dispositions were being completed along the three-mile front. 
Our brigade formed the centre; Cleburne's and Gladden’s 
brigades were on our respective fianics. 

1 )ay broke with every promise of a fine day. Next to me, 
on my right, w.'is a boy of Hcventocu, Henry Parker. I roniom- 
bi’t it because', whihi we stoo(i-at-t*asc, ho drew my nltealion 
(o .SOUK' violets at his fee.t, and said, ‘It would be a good idea 
to j)ut u few into my cap. Perhaps the Yanks won’t shoot me 
if they see mo wearing such flowers, for they arc a sign of 
p(‘ace.’ ''‘Capital,’" said I, ‘I will do the same.’ We plucked a 
bunch, and arranged the violets in our caps. The men in the 
ranks latighed at our proceedings, and had not the enemy 
been so near, their merry mood might have been communi- 
cated to the army. 

We loaded our muskets, and arranged our cartridge- 
pouches ready for use. Our weapons were the obsolete flint- 
locks,‘ and the ammunition was rolled in cartridge-paper, 
which contained powder, a roimd ball, and three buckshot. 
When we loaded we had to tear the paper with our teeth, 
empty a little powder into the pan, lock it, empty the rest of 
the powder into tlte barrel, press paper and ball into the muz- 
zle, and ram home. Then the Orderly-sergeant called the roll, 
and we knew that the Dixie Greys were present to a man. 
Soon after, there was a commotion, and we dressed up smartly. 
A young Aide galloped along our front, gave some instructions 

’ Beauregard (^Military Opera! ions, vol. i, p. 300), ivritinRof fho battle-field of Shiloh, 
aaya, “ One cheering feaiure, however, was the strewing of old flint-locks and double- 
bai relied shot-guns, exchanged fur the Enfield and Minie rifles nliaadoned by the 
enemy.” — U. S. 
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to the Brigadier Hindinau, who •conllded the aaiue t(j liia 
Colonels, and presently wo swayed forward in lino, with shoul- 
dered arms. Newton Story, big, bnuul, and straiglU, Iku'o our 
company-banner of gay silk, at which the ladie.s of our neigh- 
bourhood had laboured. 

As we tramped solemnly and silently through the tliin 
forest, and over its grass, still in its withertnl and wintry hue, I 
noticed that the sun was not far from appearing, that our 
regiment was keeping its formation admirably, that the woods 
would have been a grand place for a picnic; and I thought it 
strange that a Sunday should have been chosen to disturb the 
holy calm of those woods. 

Before we had gone five hundred pacw, our serenity was 
disturbed by some desultory firing in front. It was then a 
quarter-past five, 'They aiv at it already,' wt> whispered to 
each other. ‘Stand by, gentlemen,'- 'for we were all genlle- 
men volunteers at this time, — said our Capuiiu, L. (1. Smilh. 
Our steps became unconsciously (trisker, and alertness was 
noticeable in everybody. The firing continued tit intervals, 
deliberate and scattered, ns at targel-practiee. We drew 
nearer to the firing, and sckiii a sharper nut ling of nnisketry 
was heard. ‘That is the enemy waking ui),i we iuU<l.«AVithin 
a few niinute.s, there was another explo.sive burst of untsketry, 
the air was laerced by many nii.ssile.s, which hiimmtil and 
pinged sharply by our ears, pattered through the tree-tops, 
and brought twigs and leaves down on us. ‘TIiuhv are bullets,' 
Henry wltispercd with awe. 

At two hundred yards further, a dreadful roar of musketry 
broke out from a regiment adjoining ours. It was followed by 
another further off, ami the sound had scarwly died away 
when regiment after regiment hhzcxl away and made a con- 
tinuous roll of sound. ‘We are in for it now,’ said Henry; 
but as yet we had seen nothing, though our ears were tingling 
under the animated volleys. 

‘Forward, gentlemen, make ready 1' urged Captain Smith. 
In response, wc surged forward, for the first time marring the 
alignment. Wc trampled recklessly over the grass and young 
sprouts. Beams •of sunlight stole athwart our course. The 
sun was up above the horizon. Just then we came to a bit 
of packland, and overtook our akirmishers, who had been 
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ongapft'd in exploring our front. We passed beyond them. 
Nothing now stood between us mid the enemy. 

'There they ai'e!’ was no sooner uttered, than we cracked 
into them with levelled muskets. 'Aim low, men !' commanded 
Captain Smith. I tried hard to sec some living thing to shoot 
at, for it appeared absurd to be blazing away at shadows. 
But, still advancing, firing as wo moved, I, at last, saw a row of 
little globes of pearly smoke streaked with crimson, breaking- 
out, with spurtive quickness, from a long line of bluey figures 
in front ; and, simultaneously, there broke upon our ears an 
appalling crash of sound, the series of fusillades following one 
anotlier with startling suddenness, which suggested to my 
somewhat moidcred sense a mountain upheaved, with huge 
rocks tumbling and thundering down a slope, and the echoes 
rumbling and receding through space. Again and again, 
these loud and quick explosions were repeated, seemingly Avith 
inorcasod violence, until they rose to the highest pitch of fury, 
mid in unbroken coiiLinuity. All the world seemed involved 
in one tn'men<l<ni.s ruin ! 

'riiLs was how the conflict was usshered in — as it afTocted 
mo, I looked around to sec the effect on others, or whether I 
was singular in my emotions, and was glad to notice that each 
was possessed wim his own thoughts. All were pale, solemn, 
and absorbed ; but, beyond that, it was impossililc for me to 
discover what they thought of it; but, by transmission of 
sympathy, I felt that they would gladly prefer to be elsewhere, 
though the law of the inevitable kept tliem in line to meet 
their destiny. It might be mentioned, however, that at no 
time were we more instinctively inclined to obey the voice of 
command. We had no individuality at this moment, but all 
motions and thoughts were surrendered to the unseen influ- 
ence which directed our movements. Probably few bothered 
their minds with self-questionings as^to the issue to them- 
selves. That properly belongs to other moments, to the night, 
to the intervd between waking and sleeping, to the first mo- 
ments of the dawn — not when every nerve is tense, and the 
spirit is at the highest pitch of action. 

Though one’s senses were preternaturaltyj acute, and en- 
gaged with their impressions, we plied our arras, loaded, and 
fired, with such nervous haste as though it depended on each 
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of us how soon this fipiidish uproar would bo huslu'd. My 
nerves tingled, my pulses beat doublo'(iuick, my heart Ihn )bbcd 
loudly, and almost painfully ; but, amid all the excitement , my 
thoughts, swift as the flash of lightning, took all sound, and 
sight, and self, into their purview. I lislt'ncd lo the battle 
raging far away on the flanks, to the thunder in front, to the 
various sounds made by the leaden .storm. I wa.s angry with 
my rear rank, because he made my eyes .smart with the 
powder of his musket ; and I felt like cuffing him for deafening 
my ears ! I knew how Captain Smith and Lieutenant Mason 
looked, how bravely the Dixie Greys’ banner ruffied over 
Newton Story’s head, and that all hands were behaving as 
though they knew how long all this would last. Back to my- 
self my thoughts came, and, with the whirring bullet, they 
fled lo the bluc-bloused ranks afront. 'I'hey dwell on their 
movements, and read their temper, as I should read time by 
a clock. Through the lurid Imo the aJutuurs of tlu‘ir iiink 
faces could not be. seen, but their gappy, hesitating, ineo- 
herouL, and .sensitive line revealed their mood clearly. 

Wo continued advancing, step by step, loading and firing 
a.s wo went. To every forwanl .slep, ilioy tmik a backward 
move, loading and firing as they slowly withdrew, •Pwenty 
thousuud muskets were being fired at this slagt', but, thmigh 
accuracy of aim wa.s imiiossible, owing lo our laljouring hearts, 
and the jarring and excitement, many bullets found their 
destined billots on belli skies. 

After a steady exchange of musketry, which lastcil some 
time, we heard the order: ‘Fix Bayonets! On the double- 
quick !’ in tones that thrilled us. There wa.s a simultaneous 
bound forward, eacli soul doing his best for the emergency. 
The Federals appeared inclined to await us ; but, at this junc- 
ture, our men raised a yell, thousands responded to it, and 
burst out into the wildest yelling it has ever been my lot to 
hear. It drove all sanity and order from among us. It served 
the double purpose of relieving pent-up feelings, and trans- 
mitting encouragement along the attacking lino. I rejoiced 
in the shouting like the rest. It reminded me that there wore, 
about four hundred companies like the Dixie Greys, who 
shared our feelings. Most of us, engrossed with the musket- 
work, had forgotten the fact; but the wave after wave of 
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human voices, louder than all other battle-sounds togetlier, 
penetrated to every sense, and stimulated our energies to the 
utmost. 

‘They fly!’ was echoed from lip to lip. It accelerated our 
pace, and Med us witlr a noble rage. Then I Icnew what the 
Berserker passion was ! It deluged us with rapture, and trans- 
figured each Southerner into an exulting victor. At such a 
moment, nothing could have halted us. 

Those savage yells, and the sight of thousands of racing 
figures coming towai'ds them, discomfited the blue-coats; 
and when we arrived upon the place where they had stood, 
tliey had vanished. Then we caught sight of their beautiful 
array of tents, before which they had made their stand, after 
being roused from their Sunday-morning sleep, and huddled 
into lino, at hearing their pickets challenge our sldrmishers. 
'J'hc half-dressed dead and wounded showed what a surprise 
our attack had been. We drew up in the enemy’s camp, 
])tvn(ing and (n'cathing hard. Some precious minutes were 
thus l<jst in recovering our breaths, indulging our curiosity, 
and ro-forming our line. Signs of a IWvSty rouse to the battle 
were almuclant. Military eciuipmcnLs, uniform-coats, half- 
packed'* knapsacks, bedding, of a now and superior quality, 
littered the company streets. 

Meantime, a series of other camps lay behind the first array 
of tents. The resistance we had met, though comparatively 
brief, enabled the brigades in rear of the advance camp to 
recover from tlio shock of the surprise ; but our delay had not 
been long enough to give them time to form in proper order of 
battle. There were wide gaps between their divisions, into 
which the quick-flowing tide of elated Southerners entered, 
and compelled them to fall back lest they should be surrounded. 
Prentiss’s brigade, despite their most desperate efforts, were 
thus hemmed in on all sides, and were made prisoners. 

I had a momentary impression that, with the capture of’ 
the first camp, the battle was well-nigh over; but, in fact, it 
was only a brief prologue of the long and exhaustive series- of 
struggles which took place that day. 

Continuing our advance, we came ^ vi(jw of the tops of 
another mass of white tents, and, almost at the same time, 
were met by a furious storm of bullets, poured on us from a 
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long line of bluc-a)ats, whose at titiule of assurance proved to us 
that we should have lough work here. Bui we were so nuidi 
heartened by our firsl success Ihal it would ha\'e rc(iuired a 
good deal lo have hailed our advance for long. Their oppor- 
tunity for making a full impreasion on u.s came with lerriflc 
suddenness. The world seemed bursting into fragments. Can- 
non and musket, shell and bullet, lent their several intensities 
to the distracting uproar. If I had not a fraction of an ear, 
and an eye inclined towards my Captain and Company, I had 
been spell-bound by the energies now opposed to us. 1 likened 
the cannon, with their deep bass, lo the roaring of a great 
herd of lions; the ripping, cracking musketry, to the inces- 
sant yapping of terriers ; the windy whisk t)f shells, anti zip- 
ping of minic buHols, to the swoop of eagles, and the buzz of 
angry wasps. All the opposing armie.s of Grey and Blue 
fiercely lilazcd at each other, 

After being expo.scd for a few seconds to thi.s fearful down- 
pour, wc heard the order to ‘Lie down, men, and continue 
your firing!’ Before me was a prostrate tree, about fifteen 
inches in diameter, with a narrow strip of light Ix'tween it and 
the ground. Behind thi.s shtdler u dozen of us flung ourselves, 
The security it appeared to offer restored me to my imlividu- 
ality, Wc could light, and think, and observe, better than 
out ill the open. But it was a terrilile period! How tlie can- 
non bellowed, and their sheiks pUingiil and boimdetl, and Hew 
with screeching hisses over us ! Their sharp rending cxiilosions 
and hurtling fragments made us shrink and rower, despite 
our utmost efforts to be cool and collected. I marv<‘lle<l, as I 
heard the unintermitting palter, snip, thud, and hum of the 
bullets, how anyone could live under this raining death. I 
could hear the balls beating a merciless tattoo on the outer 
surface of the log, pinging vivaciously as they flew off at a 
tangent from it, and thudding into something or other, at the 
rate of a hundred a second. One, hero and there, found its way 
under the log, and buried itself in a comrade’s body. One 
man raised his chest, as if to yawn, and jostled me. I turned 
to him, and saw that a bullet had gored his whole face, anii 
penetrated into his chest. Another ball struck a man a deadly 
rap on the head, and he turned on his back and showed his 
ghastly white face to the sky. 
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‘It is getting too warm, boys!’ cried a soldier, and he ut- 
tered a vehement curse upon keeping soldiers hugging the 
ground until every ounce of courage was chilled. He lifted 
his head a little too high, and a bullet skimmed over the top 
of the log and hit him fairly in the centre of his forehead, and 
he fell heavily on his face. But his thought had been instan- 
taneously general ; and the officers, with one voice, ordered the 
charge; and cries of ‘Forward, forward!’ raised us, as with a 
spring, to our feet, and changed the complexion of our feelings. 
The pulse of action beat feverishly once more ; and, though 
overhead was crowded with peril, we were unable to give it 
so much attention as when we lay stretched on the ground. 

Just as we bent our bodies for the onset, a boy’s voice cried 
out, 'Oh, stop, please stop a bit, I have been hurt, and can’t 
move!' I turned to look, and saw Heni-y Parker, standing 
on one leg, and dolefully regarding his smashed foot. In 
another second, we were striding impetuously towards the 
enemy, vigorously plying our muskets, stopping only to prime 
the pan and ram the load down, when, with a spring or two, 
we would fetch up with the front, aim, and fire. 

Our progress was not so continuously rapid as wc desired, 
for ^ the blues were obdurate; but at this moment we were 
gladdened at the sight of a battery galloping to our assistance. 
It was time for the nerve-shaldng cannon to speak. After two 
rounds of shell and canister, we felt the pressure on us 
slightly relaxed ; but we were still somewhat sluggish in dis- 
position, though the officers’ voices rang out imperiously. 
Newton Story at this juncture strode forward rapidly with the 
Dixies’ banner, until he was quite sixty yards ahead of the 
foremost. Finding himself alone, he halted ; and turning to 
us smilingly, said, ‘Why don’t you come on, boys?’ You see 
there is no danger!’ His smile and words acted on us like 
magic. We raised the yell, and sprang lightly and hopefully 
towards him. ‘Let’s give them hell, boys!’ said one. ‘Plug 
them plum-centre, every time!’ 

It was all very encouraging, for the yelling and shouting 
were taken up by thousands. “ Forward, forward ; don’t give 
them breathing time!’ was cried. We instinfitively obeyed, 
and soon came in clear view of the blue-coats, who were 
scornfully unconcerned at first; but, seeing the leaping tide of 

o 
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men coming on at .i tn*nu‘tuluus luu*, llu'ir 
ami they llctl in cUuible-tiiii«‘k letuMt. A^aiu w,- h‘lt the 
‘glorious joy of heroes.’ It earrii'tl u-. on exultantly, lejoieing 
in the spirit which r<‘n»gnis4's mhhitig but the prey. We were 
no longer an army of soliliers, but so m.niy .school-buys r.iring, 
in which length of legs, wind, ami <ontlition tell. 

We gained the second lino of camps, continueil the rush 
through them, and clean beyond. It was now about ten 
o’clock. My physical powers were quite 4‘xliausti'd, and, to 
add to ray discomfiture, stmw'thing struck nu‘ on my belt- 
clasp, and tumbled me headlong to the ground. 

I could not have been many ntinutes pro^trateil before I 
recovered from the shot'k of the blow and fall, to Ihul my clasp 
deeply dented and cracked. My company wtis not in sight. 
I was grateful for the rest, and crawled fet‘bly to a iri'i*. mid 
plunging my hand into my haversack, ,ite ra\<'mni‘-ly. Within 
half an hour, feeling renovatetl, I struck north iu the ilirection 
which my regiment hsul taken, over a ground strt‘\va with 
bodies and the debris of war. 

The cleapemto churucler <jf this day’.s battle wtis now 
brought home to my mind in all its awful roallt v. While in the 
tumultuous advance, mul otrtqjiiHl with tijuyriad ofre.\eitlng 
inoidenta, it was only at brief inti'rvals that I w.ts c<aiM'i«iiiH 
of wounds being given mul received; Imt now, in Ilu‘ trail of 
pursuers and pursued, the ghastly relics utij jailed ev('ry sense. 
I felt curious aa to who the fallen (‘»n‘y.s were, and moved to 
one stretched straight out. It was the body of a stout bmglish 
Sergeant of a neighbouring company, the members of which 
hailed principally from the Washita Valley. At the crossing 
of the Arkansas River this plump, ruddy-faced man had been 
conspicuous for his complexiott, jovial features, and good- 
humour, and had been nicknamed ‘John Bull.* Ih‘ was now 
lifeless, and lay with his eyes wide open, regardleas of the 
scorching sun, and the tempestuous cannonmio which sounded 
through the forest, and the musketry that crackled incessantly 
along the front. 

Close by him was a young Lieutenant, who, judging by the 
new gloss on )jiis uniform, must have been some father’s 
darling. A clean bullet-hole through the centre of his fore- 
head had instantly ended his career. A little further were 
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some twenty bodies, lying in various postures, each by its 
own pool of viscous blood, which emitted a peculiar scent, 
which was new to me, but which I have since learned is in- 
separable from a battle-field. Beyond these, a still larger 
group lay, body overlying body, knees crooked, arms erect, or 
wide-stretched and rigid, according as the last spasm over- 
took them. The company opposed to them must have shot 
straight. 

Other details of that ghastly trail formed a mass of horrors 
that will always be remembered at the mention of Shiloh. I 
can never forget the impression those wide-open dead eyes 
made on me. Each seemed to be starting out of its socket, 
with a look similar to the fixed wondering gaze of an infant, as 
though the dying had viewed something appalling at the last 
moment. ‘ Can it be,’ I asked myself, ‘ that at the last glance 
they saw their own retreating souls, and wondered why their 
caskets were left behind, like offal?’ My surprise was that the 
form wc made so much of, and tirat nothing was too good for, 
should now be mutilated, hacked, and outraged ; and that the 
life, hitherto guarded as a sacred thing, and protected by the 
Constitution, Law, Minister's of Justice, Police, should, of a 
sudden, at leasts before I can realise it, — be given up to 
death ! 

• An object once seen, if it has affected my imagination, re- 
mains indelibly fixed in my memory; and, among many other 
scenes with which it is now crowded, I cannot forget that 
half-mile square of woodland, lighted brightly by the sun, 
and littered by the forms of about a thousand dead and 
wounded men, and by horses, and military equipments. It 
formed a picture that may always be reproduced with an 
almost absolute fidelity. For it was the first Field of Glory I 
had seen in my May of life, and the first time that Glory 
sickened me with its repulsive aspect, and made me suspect 
it was all a glittering lie. In my imagination, I saw more than 
it was my fate to see with my eyes, for, under a flag of truce, 
I saw the bearers pick up the dead from the field, and lay them 
in long rows beside a wide trench ; I saw them laid, one by 
one, close together at the bottom, — thanklegss victims of a 
perished cause, and all their individual hopes, pride, honour, 
names, buried under oblivious earth. 
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My thoughts revert t’d to the tiiiu* wh<‘n tlu'se festering 
bodies were idolized olyeets of their inotht'rs’ passionate l<>ve, 
their fathers standing by, half-fearing to totu-h Ihi* fragile 
little things, and llie wings of civil law (tut-spn'ud to protect 
parents and dilldren in their family loves, their ('tuning and 
going followed with pride and pruists anti the blessing of the 
Almighty over-shadowing all. Then, as they were nearing 
manhood, through some strange warp of Soeiety, men in 
authority sunimont'd them from st'hool sind shop, lield and 
farm, to meet in the woods on a Sunday morning for mutual 
butchery with the dcadliot instruments yet iuvt'uled, Civil 
Law, Religion, and Morality eomplaisaully standing aside, 
while go,ooo young men, who had ln'en preached and moral- 
ized to, for years, were let ItKwe toengagt* in the earnival of 
slaughter. 

Only yesterday, they professed to shmhh'r at the word 
'Murder.* To-day, by a slttuige twist in lumimt natuns they 
lusted to kill, and were houmkHl on in the woik of destitietion 
by their pastors, elders, molhets, and sisii'j-s. t)U, l<»r once, I 
was l)eginning to know the real truth 1 Man uas born for 
slaughler! All (he pains taken to soothe liis sav.tge heart were 
unavaiUngl Holy words and lieaveuly Iw^pef. had ut» lasting 
elfeet on ins bestial nature, for, when once provoked, luw 
swiftly he llting aside the sweet h(>pe of Heaven, and (he 
dread of Hell, with whieh he amused hitust'lf in time of ease! 

As I moved, horror-siriekeu, through tin* ft'arful shamblea, 
where tlu.* dead lay as thick as th<‘ sleepers inn London park 
on a Bunk H(jliday, I was unable to reMst tlu' belief that my 
education had l)oen in abstract things, which had iu» relation 
to our animal exisltuiw. l''or, if hunuui lift* ia so disjiaraged, 
what has it to do witlt such high subjects as ( »od, I leaven, and 
Immortality? And to think how devotional men and women 
pretended to be, on a Sunday! f)h, cunning, crtit‘l man! lie 
knew that the sum of all real knowledge and ellort was to 
know how to kill and mangle his brothers, as we were doing 
to-day! Reflecting on my own (‘motions, I wontU*red if other 
youths would feel that they had been delnrled like myself with 
man’s fine polemics and names of tilings, which vanished 
with the reality. 

A multitude of angry thoughts surged through me, which 
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I cannot describe in detail, but they amounted to this, that a 
cruel deception had been practised on my blank ignorance, 
that my atom of imagination and feeling had been darkened, 
and that man was a portentous creature from which I recoiled 
with terror and pity. He was certainly terrible and hard, but 
he was no more to me now than a two-legged beast ; he was 
cunning beyond finding out, but his morality was only a mask 
for his wolfish heart ! Thus, scoffing and railing at my infatua- 
tion for moral excellence as practised by humanity, I sought 
to join my company and regiment. 

The battle-field maintained the same character of undu- 
lated woodland, being, in goieral, low ridges separated by 
broad 4cpressions, which sunk occasionally into ravines of 
respectable depth. At various places, wide clearings had been 
made ; and I came across a damp bottom or two covered with 
shrubs. For a defensive force there were several positions 
that were admirable as rall3dng-points, and it is perhaps 
owing to these, and the undoubted courage exhibited by the 
Federal troops, that the battle was so protracted. Though 
our attack had been a surprise, it was certain that they fought 
as though they were resolved to deny it; and, as the ground to 
be won from the enemy was nearly five miles in depth, and 
every half mile or so they stood and obstinately contested it, 
all the honours of the day were not to be witli us. 

I overtook my regiment about one o'clock, and found that 
it was engaged in one of these occasional spurts of fury. The 
enemy resolutely maintained their ground, and our side was 
preparing for another assault. The firing was alternately 
brisk and alack. We lay down, and availed ourselves of trees, 
logs, and hollows, and annoyed their upstanding ranks ; bat- 
tery pounded battery, and, meanwhile, we hugged our resting- 
places closely. Of a sudden, we rose and raced towards the 
position, and took it by sheer weight and impetuosity, as we 
had done before. About three o’clock, the battle grew very 
hot. The enemy appeared to be more concentrated, and im- 
movably sullen. Both sides fired better as they grew more 
accustomed to the din ; but, with assistance from the reserves, 
we were continually pressing them towards th^ river Tennes- 
see, without ever retreating an inch. 

About this time, the enemy were assisted by the gun-boats, 
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which hurlwl their enonntms far fieynutl uh; 

though they nuule griMt luvoi* iUitnmj, tlu* tu-tN, aiul <Teateti 
terror, they did e<mi[>arativ»-ly little damage to iluise In cKise 
touch with the enemy. 

The sereaiuing of the big .shelK, ulu-ii tfu y litht began to 
sail over our head.s, had the elfeet of ledueitig our fu«* ; for they 
were as fascinating tus they were distCiii ting. Hut we became 
used to them, anrl our altenlioii was being claimed mure in 
front. Our ollkcrs wen* more urgi-m ; and, when we saw thu 
growing dyke of white cloud that siguallett the bullet -storm, we 
could not be. iiKliffereiU to the nniiv tmmcdi.itc danger. Dead 
bodies, wounded nmii wtithing in agony, and a-suniing every 
dislre-ssf 111 altitude, were frisjnetil sights; but what#uutleus 
heart-sick was to stv, now uml then, the well gloomed charger 
of an ofliccr, with iiiU’ Niddlo, and si'.nlet ami yellow ttiged 
cloth, and braas-tipped holsters,or a sliay <a\ah\ ui lulillery 
horse, galloping between the lines, stn»Htng with teiua, while 
hi.s entrails, soiled with tlihl, ttaihil beliiml him, 

Our ofTicers had eoiuhnuHl to show the wnu* aleiinesH and 
vigour througluiut the day; but, a, it iluw ne.n lotii oMmlc, 
though they .sirovi' to encouuige .mil mge H'’ on, lliey lH*gan 
to abate somewhat in their energy; .mil lit was evk'.enl that 
the [ihu'kU'st of the men I.wkeil the sptmuui'ity .md spring- 
ing ardour which hud distinguished them e.nliei' in the day. 
Several of our eompany laggi'i! wemily behind, mid llm re- 
mainder showed, by llu-ir drawn f, lei’s, the etfcits of their 
cllorla, Yet,afU‘rushorl re.st, thi’y wereuhle to awkesplendid 
spurts. As for myself, I had only one wish, nnd th.il was for 
repose. The lotvg-contimuil exi’iiemeni, tlie successive taut- 
ening and relaxing of the nerves, the (pn-nehless thiftt, made 
more intense by the funu^ of sulphurous [Hiwder, and the 
caking grime on the lips, cnustsl by tearing the jmper car- 
tridge’s, and a ravening hunger, all eombitud, had rtsluccd me 
to a walking automaton, and I earne.’-ily wislu’d that night 
would come, and slop all furtlmr etforf. 

Finally, about five o'clw'k, we !is.saulUtl and rajitured a 
large camp; after rlrivlng the enemy well aw.my from it, the 
front line was |s thin as that of a skirmishing body, and we 
were ordered to retire to the tents. There we imngrily sought 
after provisions, and I was lucky in rinding n supply of biscuits 
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and a canteen of excellent molasses, which gave great comfort 
to myself and friends. The plunder in the camp was abundant. 
There were bedding, clothing, and accoutrements without 
stint; but people were so exhausted they could do no more 
than idly turn the things over. Night soon fell, and only a 
few stray shots could now be heard, to remind us of the thrill- 
ing and horrid din of the day, excepting the huge bombs from 
the gun-boats, which, as we were not far from the blue-coats, 
discomforted only those in the rear. By eight o’clock, I was 
repeating my experiences in the region of dreams, indifferent 
to columbiads and mortars, and the torrential rain which, at 
midnight, increased the miseries of the wounded and tcntless. 

An hour before dawn, I awoke from a refreshing sleep ; and, 
after a hearty replenishment of my vitals with biscuit and 
molasses, I conceived myself to be fresher than on Sunday 
morning. While awaiting day-break, I gathered from other 
early risers their ideas in regard to the events of yesterday. 
They were under the impression that we had gained a great 
victory, though we had not, as we had anticipated, reached 
the Tennessee River. Van Dorn, with his expected reinforce- 
ments for us, was not likely to make his appearance for many 
days ypt; and, if General Buell, with his 20,000 troops, had 
joined the enemy during the night, we had a bad day's work 
before us. We were short of provisions and ammunition, 
General Sidney Johnston, our diief Commander, had been 
killed ; but Beauregard was safe and unhurt, and, if Buell was 
absent, we would win the day. 

At daylight, I fell in with my Company, but there were only 
about fifty of the Dixies present. Almost immediately after, 
symptoms of the coming battle were manifest. Regiments 
were hurried into line, but, even to my inexperienced eyes, the 
troops were in ill-condition for repeating the efforts of Sunday. 
However, in brief time, in consequence of our pickets being 
driven in on us, we were moved forward in skirmishing order. 
With my musket on the trail I found myself in active motion, 
more active than otherwise I would have been, perhaps, 
because Captain Smith had said, ‘Now, Mr. Stanley, if you 
please, step briskly forward !’ This singling-out of me wounded 
my amour-propre, and sent me forward liki a rocket. In a 
short time, we met oui^opponents in the same formation as 
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ourselves, and advant'injj most n'solutely. \VV threw t)urs(‘lves 
behind sueh trees as were near us, tired, loaded, and darted 
forward to another slicller, Tivsently, 1 found myself in an 
open, grassy space, with no eoiivonient tree or stump nwir; 
but, seeing a shallow hollow soim* twenty paces aheatl, I made 
a ilash for it, and plietl mj' miiskel: with haste. I heeanie so 
absorbed with some blue ligurea in front of ims that I did not 
pay sufficient heed to my companion greys; the open space 
was too dangerous, perhaps, for their advance; for, had they 
emerged, I should have known thi*y were pressing forward. 
Seeing my blues in about the stime proportion, I assumcrl that 
the greys were keeping their position, and never once thought 
of retreat. However, as, despite tair firing, the blues were 
coming uncomfortably near, I rose from my holkiw; hut, to 
my speechless amazement, I luuml myseir a solitary gu'y, in a 
lino of blue skirmishers 1 My eompanious hatl retreated 1 ']'!«• 
next 1 heard wa.s ' 1 h>wn with that gun, Seces.h, or I'll drill a 
hole through you 1 l)r(»p it, tiuiek !* 

Half a dozen tif the eueuiy were covering me at the same 
instant, and T droiipetl my weapon, ineontliU'iitly. Two men 
sprang at my collar, tnid marehetl me, unresist lug, into the 
ranks of the terrible Yankee,s. 1 mis u prhofitr t « 

When the sonst's have been concentrated upon a apecific 
object with the intensity wliieh u battle eomfiels, and are 
forcibly and .suddenly veered uhoul by another will, the 
immediate result is, at first, slupt'fying, Hefore my con- 
sciousness had returned to me, I was being propelled vigor- 
ously from behind, and I was in view of a long, swaying line of 
soldiers, who were marching to meet us with all the precision 
of drill, and with such u clu.se front that a rabbit would have 
found it difficult to break through. This sight rcsStored me to 
all my faculties, and I remembered I was a Confederate, in 
misfortune, and that it behoved me to have some regard for 
my Uniform. I hoard bursts of vituperation from several 
hoarse throats, which straightened iny buck and made me 
defiant. 

‘Where are you taking that fellow to? Drive a bayonet 

into the 1 Let him drop where he is ! ’ they cried by 

the dozen, with a^Gorraan accent. They grew more excited as 
we drew nearer, and more men joined in the opprobrious 
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chorus. Then a few dashed from the ranks, with levelled bayo- 
nets, to execute what appeared to be tlie general wish. 

I looked into their faces, deformed with fear and fury, and 
I felt intolerable loathing for the wild-eyed brutes! Their 
eyes, projected and distended, appeared like spots of pale blue 
ink, in faces of dough I Reason had fled altogether from their 
features, and, to appeal for mercy to such blind, ferocious 
animalism would have been the height of absurdity, but I was 
absolutely indifferent as to what they might do with me 
now. Could I have multiplied myself into a thousand, such 
unintellectual-looking louts might have been brushed out of 
existence with ease — despite their numbers. They were ap- 
parently new troops, from such back-lands as were favoured 
by German immigrants ; and, though of sturdy build, another 
such mass of savagery and stupidity could not have been found 
within the four corners of North America. How I wished I 
could return to the Confederates, and tell them what kind of 
people were opposing them! 

Before their bayonets reached me, my two guards, who 
were ruddy-faced Ohioans, flung themselves before me, and, 
presenting their rifles, cried, ‘ Here ! stop that, you fellows 1 He 
is our prisoner !’ ^ couple of officers were almost as quick as 
tliey, and flourished their swords ; and, amid an expenditure of 
profanity, drove them quickly back into Uieir ranks, cursing 
and blackguarding me in a manner truly American. A com- 
pany opened its lines as we passed to the rear. Once through, 
I was comparatively safe from the Union troops, but not from 
the Confederate missiles, which were dropping about, and 
striking men, right and left. 

Quickening our pace, we soon were beyond danger from 
my friends ; after which, I looked about with interest at the 
forces that were marching to retrieve their shame of yesterday. 
The troops we saw belonged to Buell, who had crossed the 
Tennessee, and was now joined by Grant. They presented a 
brave, even imposing, sight ; and, in their new uniforms, with 
glossy knapsacks, rubbers undinuned, brasses resplendent, 
they approached nearer to ray idea of soldiers than our dingy 
grey troops. Much of this fine show and seeming steadiness 
was due to their newer equipments, and, a? yet, unshaken 
nerves; but, though their movements were firm, they were 
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languid, and lacked the elan, the bold confidence, of the 
Southerners. Given twenty-four hours’ ri\st, and the enjoy- 
ment of cooked rations, I felt that the C'onfederates would 
have crumpled up the handsome Unionists within a brief 
time. 

Though my eyes had abundant matter of interest within 
their range, my mind continually harked back to the miser- 
able hollow which had disgraced me, and I kept wondering 
how it was tliat my fellow-skirmishers had so quickly disap- 
peared, I was inclined to blame Captain Smith for urging me 
on, when, within a few minutes after, he must have withdrawn 
his men. But it was useles.s to trouble my mind with con- 
jectures. I was a prisoner 1 Shameful position ! What would 
become of my knapsack, and my little treasures, — letters, and 
souvenirs of my father? They were lost beyond recovery! 

On the way, my guards and I had a di.scu.ssion about our 
respective cause.s, and, though I could not admit it, there was 
mucli reason in what they said, and I marvclletl thal tlu'y 
could put thc'ir case so well. For, until now, I wtis under lluj 
impr<>.ssion that they were robbers who only sought to deso- 
late the Soutli, and sti'al the slaves*, but, accordujg to them, 
had we not boon so impali(*nt and down Uj arms, the iaflueuce 
of Abe Lincoln and his fellow-abulilionists would not have 
alTected the Southerners iH'cuuijirily ; for it might have been 
possible for Congress to compensate .slave-owners, that is, by 
buying up all .slaves, and afterwards setting them free. But 
when the Southerners, who were not averse to selling their 
slaves in the open market, refused to consider anything relat- 
ing to them, and began to seize upon government property, 
forts, arsenals, and war-ships, and to set about establishing a 
separate system in the country, then the North resolved that 
this should not be, and that was the true reason of the war. 
The Northern people cared nothing for the ‘niggers,’ — the 
slavery question could have been settled in another and 
quieter way, — but they cared all their lives were worth for 
liieir country. 

At the river-side there was tremendous activity. There 
were seven or eight steamers tied to the bank, discharging 
troops and stores. The commissariat .stores and forage lay in 
mountainous heaps. In one place on the slope was a corral of 
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prisoners, about four hundred and fifty in number, who had 
been captured the day before. I was delivered to the charge of 
the officer in command of the guards, and, in a few minuteSt 
was left to my own reflections amid the unfortunates. 

The loss of the Union troops in the two days’ fight was 
1754 killed, 8408 wounded, and 2885 captured; total, 13,047. 
That of the Confederates was 1728 killed, 8012 wounded, 
and 959 missing ; total, 10,699. 

The loss of Hindman’s Brigade was 109 killed, 546 wounded, 
38 missing ; total, 693, — about a fifth of the number that 
went, on the Sunday morning, into action. 

Referring to these totals, 1754+1728=3482, killed, Gen- 
eral Grant, however, says, in his article on Shiloh ; ' This esti- 
mate of the Confederate loss must be incorrect. We buried, 
by actual count, more of the enemy’s dead in front of the divi- 
sions of McClernand and Sherman alone than here reported ; 
and 4000 was the estimate of the burial parties for the whole 
field.'* 

Nine days after the battle of Shiloh, a conscript law was 
passed by the Confederate Congress which annulled all pre- 
vious contracts made with volunteers, and all men between 
cighte(in and thifty-five were to be soldiers during the con- 
tinuance of the war. General T. C. Hindman, our brigade 


* Stanley, now having become a prisoner, is not able to conclude bis personal account 
of this historical contest. It may be of inteteat to the reader if I briedy sutnmarise the 
final result. 

On Sunday, April 6, 1863, wiis fought the greatest battle of the war. As General D. C. 
Buell says in a magazine article; 'The battle of Shiloh was the most famous, and, to 
both sides, the most interesting of the war.’ The Confederate army advanced upon 
the Federal army, penetrated its disconnected lines, assaulted its camps in front and 
flank, and drove it from position to position, towards the Tennessee River. 

At the close of the day, when the retreating army was driven to take refuge in the 
midst of its magazines, a le-cnforcing army was marching to its assistance, and an 
advance division, on the opposite bank of (he river, checked the attacking force. 

At dawn, the next morning, Monday, April 7, General Buell heading the re-enforcing 
army, and with a fresh division of the defeated force, drove the Confederates from the 
field and recaptured the camps, after ten hours’ desperate fighting. 

Whereupon General Beauregard, seeing the hopelessness of prolonging the contest, 
withdrew his army, in perfect order, and unmolested, to Corinth. There was no pursuit; 
and this was afterward much commented on. But both armies appear to have been 
utterly spent, the Federal troops being as much outdone as the Confederates. General 
Giant stated that, thou^ desirous of pursuing the retreating Army, he ‘ had not the 
heart to order it to men who had fought desperately for two da:^, lying in the mud and 
rain, whenever not fighting.’ — D. S. 
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commander, was appointed, fifty days iifLer Shiloh, command- 
ing general of Arkansas, and enforced the conscript law re- 
morselessly. He collcctetl an army of 20,000 under this law, 
and such as deserted were shot by scores, until he made 
himself odious to all by his rulhlessness, violence, and tj-r- 
anny. 

While at Atlanta, Georgia, in March, 1891 , 1 received the 
following letter (which is copied verbatim) from ‘ old Slate,’ 
as we used to call him, owing to a certain quaint, old-man- 
nish humour which characterised him. 


Blue Ridge, Ga. 

March aSlh, 1891. 

Dear Sir, — I am anxious to know if you cnlistetl in 
Company E., Dixie. Greys, 6tlv Arkansas kegimeut, Ctil. 
Lyon commanding. Lieu L.-Col. Hawthorn, (.’apt. Smith com- 
manding Dixie (jlreys, Co. K. Col. Lyons was accitlently 
killed on the Tennessee River, by ritling olT lilulT and honse 
falling on him. 

On the 6(h April, X862, flu* C?oufo(lemtes attacked the 
Yankees at Shiloh. ICarly in the morning I wns wounded, 
and I never saw our boyish-kwiking Stanley no niojfe, but 
understood he was captured, aiul sent Nt>rth, I have read 
everything in newspaper's, and your Ili.storIes, believing you 
are th<! same Great Boy. We all loved you, and regretted 
the results of that eventful day. This is enough for yon to 
say, in reply, that you are the identical Boyish SoUlier. 
You have wrote many letters for me. Please answer by 
return mail. 

Very truly yours, 

James M. Slate. 

Address ; 

J. M. Slate, Blue Riuge. 



CHAPTER IX 


PRISONER OF WAR 

O N the 8lh of April we were embarked on a steamer, 
and despatched to St. Louis. We were a sad lot of 
men. I feel convinced that most of them felt, with 
myself, that we were ill-starred wretches, and special objects 
of an unkindFate. We made no advances to acquaintanceship, 
for what was the value of any beggarly individual amongst 
us? All he possessed in the world was a thin, dingy suit of 
grey, and every man’s thoughts were of his own misfortune, 
which was as much as he could bear, without being bothered 
with that of another. 

On the third day, I think, wc reached St. Louis, and were 
marched through the streets, in column of fours, to a Ladies’ 
(lollcge, or some such Iniilding. On the way, we wore n«)t a 
little consoled to fmd that wc had sympathisers, especially 
among the Indict, in the city. They crowded the sidewalks, 
and smiled kindly, and sometimes cheered, and waved dainty 
white handkerchiefs at us. How beautihil and clean they 
appeared, as compared with our filthy selves ! While at the 
college, they bcvsieged the building, and threw fruit and cakes 
at the struggling crowds in the windows, and in many ways 
assisted to lighten the gloom on our spirits. 

Four days later, we were embarked on railroad cars, and 
taken across the State of Illinois to Camp Douglas, on the 
outskirts of Chicago. Our prison-pen was a square and spa- 
cious enclosure, like a bleak cattle-yard, walled high with 
planking, on the top of which, at every sixty yards or so, were 
sentry-boxes. About fifty feet from its base, and running 
parallel with it, was a line of lime-wash. That was the ‘dead- 
line,’ and any prisoner who crossed it was liable to be shot. 

One end of the enclosure contained the offices of the author- 
ities. Colonel James A, Milligan, one of the Irish Brigade 
(killed at Winchester, July 24tli, 1864) conAnanded the camp, 
Mr, Shipman, a citizen of Chicago, acted as chief commissary. 
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At the other end, at quite three himtlred y.irds dihtunce, were 
the buildings allotted to the priwmers, huge, burn-like struc- 
tures of planking, each about two hundred and fifty feet by 
forty, and capable of accommodating between two hundred 
and three hundred men. There may have been about twenty 
of these structures, about thirty feet apart, and standing in 
two rows ; and I estimated that there were enough prisoners 
within it to have formed a strong brigade — say about three 
thousand men — when we arrived. I remember, by the regi- 
mental badges which they wore on their caps and hats, that 
they belonged to the three arms of the service, and that al- 
most every Southern Statu was represented. They were clad 
in home-made butternut and grey. 

To whatever it wa.s due, the appearance of the prisoners 
startled me. The Southerners’ uniftirms were never pretty, 
but when rotten, and ragged, and swarming with vermin, 
they heightened the disreimlability of their wetirers; and, if 
anything was needed to int'rejme our dejection after taking 
sweeping glances at the arid mud-soil of the great yard, the 
buttornul and grey clothes, Ihesigdit of ash-coloured faces, and 
of the sickly and emaciated cmuUtion of our tmhappy friends, 
were well calculated to do r). * “ 

We were led to one of the great wooden burua, where wo. 
found a six-foot wide platform on each side, raised about 
four feet above the flooring. These platforms formed con- 
tinuous bunks for about sixty men, allowing thirty inches to 
each man. On the floor, two more rows of men could be ac- 
commodated. Several bales of hay were brought, out of which 
we helped ourselves for bedding. Blankets were also distrib- 
uted, one to each man. I, fortunately, found a berth on the 
right-hand platform, not far from the doorway, and my mate 
was a young sprig of Mississippi nobility named W. H. Wilkes 
(a nephew of Admiral C. Wilkes, U. S. Navy, the navigator, 
and captor of Mason and Slidell, Confederate Comnitesion- 
crs). 

Mr. Shipman soon after visited us, and, after inspection, 
suggested that we should form ourselves into companies, and 
elect officers for drawing rations and auperinlending of quar- 
ters. 1 was elect^ captain of the right-hand platform and 
berths below it. Brank books were served out to each captain» 
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and I took the names of my company, which numbered over 
one hundred. By showing my book at the commissariat, and 
bringing a detail with me, rations of soft bread, fresh beef, 
coffee, tea, potatoes, and salt, were handed to me by the 
gross, which I had afterwards to distribute to the chiefs of 
messes. 

On the next day (April i6th), after the morning duties had 
been performed, the rations divided, the cooks had departed 
contented, and the quarters swept, I proceeded to my nest 
and reclined alongside of ray friend Wilkes, in a posture that 
gave me a command of one-half of the building. I. made some 
remarks to him upon the card-playing groups opposite, when, 
suddenly, I felt a gentle stroke on the back of my neck, and, 
in an instant, I was unconscious. The next moment I had a 
vivid view of the village of Tremeirchion, and the grassy 
slopes of the hills of Hiraddog, and I seemed to be hover- 
ing over the rook woods of Brynbella. 1 glided to the bed- 
chamber of my Aunt Mary. My aunt was in bed, and seemed 
sick unto death. I took a position by the side of the bed, and 
saw myself, with head bent down, listening to her parting 
words, which sounded regretful, as though conscience smote 
her for not having,been so land as she might have been, or had 
wished to be, I heard the boy say, ‘ I believe you, aunt. It is 
neither your fault, nor mine. You were good and kind to me, 
and I knew you wished to be kinder ; but things were so or- 
dered that you had to be what you were. I also dearly wished 
to love you, but I was afraid to speak of it, lest you would 
check me, or say something that would offend me. I feel our 
parting was in this spirit. There is no need of regrets. You 
have done your duty to me, and you had children of your 
own, who required all your mre. Wliat has happened to me 
since, was decreed should happen. Farewell.’ 

I put forth my hand and felt the clasp of the long, thin hands 
of the sore-sick woman, I heard a murmur of farewell, and 
immediately I woke. 

It appeared to me that I had but closed my eyes. I was still 
in. the same reclining attitude, the groups opposite were still 
engaged in their card games, Wilkes was in the same oosition. 
Nothing had changed. 

I asked, ‘What has happened?' 
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‘What could happen?' said he. ‘What makes you ask? It 
is but a moment ago you were speaking to me.’ 

‘Oh, I thought I had been asleep a long lime.’ 

On the next day, the 17 th April, 1862, my Aunt Maiy died 
at Fynnon Bciuio ! 

I believe that the soul of every human being has its attend- 
ant spirit, — a nimble and delicate essence, whose method of 
action is by a subtle suggestion which it contrives to insinuate 
into the mind, whether asleep or awake. We are too gross to 
be capable of understanding the signification of the dream, the 
vision, or the sudden presage, or of divining the source of the 
premonition, or its purport. We admit that we are liable to 
receive a fleeting picture of an act, or a figure, at any moment ; 
but, except being struck by certain strange coincidences 
which happen to most of us, we seldom make .an effort to 
unravel the mystery. The swift, darting mc.ssongcr stamps 
an image on the mind, and displays a vision to the sleeper ; and 
if, as somoLimes follows, among tricks and twivsts of an errant 
mitul, or reflex ac.Ls <jf the momory, it hapi»ens to be a true 
representation of what is to happen, or has liai)i)ene(l, Ihou- 
«?uuls of miles away, we. are left to grope hopelessly a.s to the 
manner and meaning of it 1 fi>r there is nothing tangibU' to lay 
hold of. 

Then! are. many thing.s relating to my e.xi.stence whieh are 
inexplicable to me, and probably it is best so; this death-bed 
scene, projected on my mind’s screen, across four thousiiml 
five hundred mil(‘s of space, is one of these mysteries. 

After Wilkes and I had thoroughly acciuainted ourselves 
with all the evil and tlie good to be found at Camp Douglas, 
neither of u.s saw any reason at first why we could not wait 
with patience for the exchange of prisoners. But, as time 
passed, we found it to be a dreary task to endure the un- 
changing variety of misery surrounding us. I was often 
tempted with an impulse to clialicngc a malignant sentry’s 
bullet, by crossing that ghastly ‘dead-line,’ which 1 saw every 
day I came out. A more unlovely sight tlian a sick Secession- 
ist, in a bilious butternut, it is scarcely possible to conceive. 
Though he had been naked and soiled by his own filth, there 
would still hav4 remained some elements of attractiveness 
in him; but tifcmt dirty, ill-made, nut-coloiirod homespun 
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aggravated every sense, and made the poor, sickly wretch 
unutterably ugly. 

In our treatment, I think there was a purpose. If so, it may 
have been from a belief that we should the sooner recover our 
senses by experiencing as mudi misery, pain, privation, and 
sorrow as could be contained within a prison ; and, therefore, 
the authorities rigidly excluded every medical, pious, musical, 
or literary charity that might have alleviated our sufferings. 
It was a barbarous age, it is true; but there were sufficient 
Christian families in Chicago, who, I am convinced, only 
needed a suggestion, to have formed societies for the relief of 
the prisoners. And what an opportunity there was for such, 
to strengthen piety, to promote cheerfulness, soothe political 
ferocity, and subdue the brutal and vicious passions which 
possessed those thousands of unhappy youths immured within 
the horrible pen ! 

Left to ourselves, with absolutely nothing to do but to 
brood over our positions, bewail our lots, catch the taint of 
disease from each other, and passively abide in our prison-pen, 
we wore soon in a fair state of rotting, while yet alive, The 
reaction from the excitement of the battle-field, and the 
cheerful presence„of exulting thousands, was suspended for a 
few days by travel up the Mississippi, the generosity of lady- 
sympathisers in St. Louis, and the trip across Illinois; but, 
after a few days, it set in strong upon us, when once within 
the bleak camp at Chicago. Everything we saw and touched 
added its pernicious influence — the melancholy faces of those 
who were already wearied with their confinement, the num- 
bers of the sick, the premature agedness of the emaciated, the 
distressing degeneration of manhood, the plaints of suffering 
wretches, the increasing bodily discomfort from ever-multi- 
plying vermin, which infested every square inch. 

Within a week, our new draft commenced to succumb under 
the maleficent influences of our surroundings. Our buildings 
swarmed with vermin, the dust-sweepings were alive with 
them. The men began to suffer from bilious disorders ; dysen- 
tery and typhus began to rage. Day after day my company 
steadily diminished; and every morning I had to see them 
carried in their blankets to the hospital, vf^ence none ever 
returned. Those not yet delirious, or too weak to move 

p 
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unaided, \v<‘ kt‘pt within; Imt tluMh^eutfi^ titmfviT they 
eirntmcted it was nf a {km uliatK t‘j>iilcmitMl t h.uai't»<r, aud 
itH victims wm* iti'i'petiialU {‘.is-iiit* ii., tn-rultiiiu with wi-ak- 
ness, or writhing uitli pain, rvaspm.itin.i itiii ui-t . to miHi 
u decree that only the stitun* mindoil tonitl {oif*,«t 
exiiressinn of their disi*iist. 

The latrines were .ill .it the re.ir ot i<tti pi, ink haiiaeks, and 
e.'ich time imperious nature t unipelh d m l«* ie'-<»i i to them, we 
lost a little of that re.s|H'el .uul eonsideratittn we owed oiir 
fellow-creatures, h'or, on the ^^ay thither, we siw rro\\»ls of 
sick men, who had f.illen, pnoliate iVuin vu-akiu and j^iven 
themselves wholly to dehp,ur; and, while they u aw led or 
wallowed in their tilth, they currant and hla-pheined as often 
as they Kroamak In the eil^e of the n.ipinii ditches, which 
provoked the to look .it, thet«‘ vveie niauv of the sick 
pwiple, who, unable to le.ive, letted theie tor hoim, and 
made their cotulilion luiiH’le-.H by Ine.ithim; the stemhfui 
atmosphere. Kxhuined i orpses eniitit uot l»a\e pieseutedany- 
thiUK; more hUlwua ih.in iIojuuih of thexi* dead and alive men, 
who, oblivious to the wisither, hum.; o\«i the Uititiei, «r l,iy 
e-xtended aloujt the oih'II sewi i, \iuh ouiv .i f«\v wa.pn intei- 
veiling' between Iheiu am! de.uh. Smh as weie lUU ^^oo far 
gone, jirayed for de.ith, uiviiu-, ’t.usl laKt, let me die! I,ct 
nu!go, 0 l,or<l!' ami one iieutiiely damned his viUilittuid 
hm eonstiluliou, bec.iu.ie he. auoiuVs weie .no protmeted. No 
tself-respeeling being could telinu tiom tlutt vhlnil> with- 
out feeling bewildered by the iidmite Mjlteiing, Iu-n existence 
degraded, and religion and seiitiiueut bluted. 

Yet, indoors, what did we Wes’ Over two hundred un- 
washed, unkempt, unrotnbtHt men, in the disn)ale.st uttitudea, 
occupied in relieving tlu’m.selv«s from hosts of vermin, or 
sunk in gloomy introspection, st.iring blankly, with heads 
between their knees, at nothing ; weighed down by a hurfeit of 
misery, internal pains furrowing their faeei, breathing in a 
fine ciuud of human scurf, and tiu.st of offensive hay, dead to 
everything but the Hitting fancies of the hopidessl 

One intelligent and humane sujH'rviior would have wrought 
wonders at this period with us, and arresieil that swift demor- 
aliaation with \^ich we were threatened. None of us were 
conspicuously w^o out of our own sphere; and of sanitary 
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laws we were all probably as ignorant as of the etiology of 
sclerosis of the nerve-centres. In our colossal ignorance, we 
were perhaps doing something half-a-dozen times a day, as 
dangerous as eating poison, and constantly swallowing a few 
of the bacilli of typhus. Even had we possessed the necessary 
science at our finger-tips, we could not have done much, 
unaided by the authorities ; but when the authorities were as 
ignorant as ourselves, — I cannot believe their neglect of us 
was intentional, — we were simply doomed ! 

Every morning, the wagons came to the hospital and dead- 
house, to take away the bodies; and I saw the corpses rolled 
in their blankets, taken to the vehicles, and piled one upon 
another, as the New Zealand frozen-mutton carcases are 
carted from the docks ! 

The statistics of Andersonville are believed to show that the 
South was even more callous towards their prisoners than the 
authorities of Camp Douglas were. I admit that we were 
better fed than the Union prisoners were, and against Colonel 
Milligan and Mr. Shipman I have not a single accusation to 
make. It was tlie age that was brutally senseless, and heed- 
lessly cruel. It was lavish and wasteful of life, and had not 
the least idea of what civilised warfare ought to be, except in 
strategy. It was at the end of the flint-lock age, a stupid and 
heartless age, which believed that the application of every 
variety of torture was better for discipline than kindness, 
and was guilty, during the war, of enormities that would tax 
the most saintly to forgive. 

Just as the thirties were stupider and crueller than the 
fifties, and the fifties were more bloody than the seventies, 
in the mercantile marine service, so a war in the nineties 
will be much more civilized than the Civil War of the sixties. 
Those who have survived that war, and have seen brotherly 
love re-established, and reconciliation completed, when they 
think of Andersonville, Libby, Camp Douglas, and other 
prisons, and of the blood shed in 2261 battles and skirmishes, 
must in this present peaceful year needs think that a moral 
epidemic raged, to have made them so intensely hate then what 
they profess to love now. Though a democratic government 
like the American will always be more despotic and arbitrary 
than that of a constitutional monarchy, t ven its army will 
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have its Rctl Cross st^eit'iit*-, aiul I’li unu i Aul StK'u-tv; ami 
the sights we saw al t\mip Ihiu^laM v\ill la* st-ou in 

America aRuin. 

Wore Colonel JMilli.i>an living now, he wunhl admit that 
a better system of latiine'., a i.Uum of soap, '■oine tniMdlinj; 
arrangements for lavatoiies, a commissitnud supi>nim‘tulent 
over each barrack, a brass band, the U>an of a few seentul- 
hand books, maRazhics, tmd the best-claHs uewspaja'rs (witli 
all war-news cut out), would haw been the salvation of two- 
thirds of those whodie<lat Canip Douglas; anti, by .showing 
how superior the United States (aiverninent was ttj the ('on- 
federate States, would lui\e.senl thee\elumit*d pti.sonersback 
to their homos in a .spirit tmu'e leeomiKd thati they were. 
Those in authority to-day uImj know that, though when in 
battle it is necessary lt» light with all the xenotn ot lientls for 
victory, once the rille is l.ud ilown, anti a niat» iH ctnnes a 
prisoner, a gracuniH In'almeni J.h u«ne ettuatious ih.m the 
moat nwolting t'rut'Uy. Still, the eivili/ed Utah! i*. tleosely 
ignorant. It luw Improvetl iimneusely in ihniv jeat.s, Init 
from W'hiit 1 hav(‘ seen in luy travels in manj lamS, it is lessi 
(li,spo.sed tt» be kind to man than ti» au\ other creatures; and 
yet, none t)f all (lotl'.s cteafuies b. nwae .satIK in need ijf pm- 
tec I ion than lu*! 

'fhe tmly olficiul ctmuetteil with Camp 1 huiglas whtuu I 
remember with pleasure ii Mr. .Shipman, the ctauntissary. 
lie Wius gentU'matdy tuid white luiretl, which, iultletl to his 
unvarying benevolent e untl jHilitene-s, cau<-eti him to he re- 
garded by me .as soinetliinK at an ngrceable wonder in that 
poslful yard. After some twodtiy.s’ ttctjutiintam-e, wiiih* draw- 
ing the rations, he souiulod me as to my inteiditrtis. I .scarcely 
comprehended him at the tmlset, for (hunp I^ouglas was n(»l 
a place to foster intentions. lie cKplalned that, if I were tired 
of lieing a prisoner, I could be ndea-sed by <*nrt>liing myself as a 
Unionist, that is, becoming a Union .soidit*r. My t'yes optmed 
very wide at this, and I slustk niy head, and said, *Oh, no, I 
could not do that.’ Nothing could have been mort* unlikely; 
I had not even dreamed that such an act w'sm |a>s!,ible. 

A few days kitor, I saitl to Mr. Shipman, ’They have taken 
two wagon-loadatol dead men away this nu^rnlng.’ lie gave a 
sympathetic shrup, as if to say, *It was all very sad, but what 
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can we do?’ He then held forth upon the superiority of the 
North, the certainty of defeat for the South, the pity it was 
to see young men tlirow their lives away for such a cause as 
slavery, and so on ; in short, all that a genuinely kind man, 
but fervidly Northern, could say. His love embraced North- 
erners and Southerners alike, for he saw no distinction be- 
tween them, except that the younger brother had risen to 
smite the elder, and must be punished until he repented. 

But it was useless to try and influence me by political rea- 
sons. In the first place, I was too ignorant in politics, and too 
slow of comprehension, to follow his reasonings ; in the second 
place, every American friend of mine was a Southerner, apd 
my adopted father was a Southerner, and I was blind through 
my gratitude ; and, in the third place, I had a secret scorn for 
people who could kill one another for the sake of African 
slaves. There were no blackies in Wales, and why a sooty- 
faced nigger from a distant land should be an clement of 
disturbance between white brothers, was a puzzle to me. I 
should have to read a great deal about him, ascertain his 
wi'onga -and his rights, and wherein his enslavement was 
unjust Snd his liberty was desirable, before I could venture 
upon 'giving an'-opinion adverse to 20,000,000 Southerners. 
As I had seen him in the South, he was a half -savage, who 
had been exported by his own countrymen, and sold in 
open market, agreeable to time-honoured custom. Had the 
Southerners invaded Africa and made captives of the blacks, I 
might have seen some justice in decent and pious people ex- 
claiming against the barbarity. But, so far as I knew of the 
matter, it was only the accident of a presidential election 
which had involved the North and South in a civil war, and I 
could not take it upon me to do anything more than stand by 
my friends. 

But, in the course of six weeks, more powerful influences 
than Mr, Shipman’s gentle reasoning were undermining my 
resolve to remain as a prisoner. These were tlie increase in 
sickness, the horrors of the prison, the oily atmosphere, the 
ignominious cartage of the dead, the useless flight of time, 
the fear of being incarcerated for years, which so affected my 
spirits that I felt a few more days of these f cenes would drive 
me mad. Finally, I was persuaded to accep with several other 
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prisoners the* terms of rc‘l(‘ase, anti eriiolletl hi the V, H. 

Artillery Service, luul, on the 4th Jiiue, WiN once nnnv ftee to 
inhale the fresh air. 

But, after two or throe tlays’ .service, the kcrm.*’ of llu* [uuon- 
discasc, which hail swept so many scores t 4 fuu* yoiniit fellow.s 
to untimely graves, broke tnU with viruU'iici* In my system, 
I disguised my complaint a.s much us w.i.s posMble, fi>r, having 
been a prisoner, I felt myself lial)k* to he su.spectetl; tint, on 
the day of our arrival at Harper’s Kerry, tlysenti'ry tmd low 
fever laid me prostrate. I was conveyed to the liospital, and 
remained there until the 22nd Juno, wht'ii I was discharged 
oujl of the service, a wreck. 

My condition at thi-s time wa.s a.H hnv as it wtmid he possible 
to reduce a human being to, tiulsitle of an Atnerieau pruson. 
I had not a penny in my pocket: a pair «>! him* n»iliiary 
trousers clothed my nelhem, a dark .st-rge co.ij tovered my 
back, and a mongrel hat my head, 1 knew not to g»): 
the seeds of diseaw were still vume, and I couhl not w.dk three 
hundred yards without slopping to g.isp hir hie.ith. As, like a 
log, I lay at night undtu* the stars, heated by h-ver, tnitl bleed- 
ing internally, I thought I ought t<i die, ucettrdlug io wluil I 
had vsoen of tlioae wh(» yieldiHl to death. As'’my strength dc- 
part<'d, death a<lv.*uie('d ; anti thete was no power or wish ttJ 
resist k'ft in me. Hut witli each tlawn iltere wttuUl ermu* a tiny 
bit of hope, which made me forget till about <U*ath, and think 
only of food, and of the neee.s.sitj* of finding a shelter, Ilugers- 
town is but twenty-four mile.s from Hsirper'.s I'Vrry; but it 
took me a week to roach a farm-house not iiuitt* half-way, I 
begged permission to occupy an out-house, which may have 
been used to store coni, and the funner consi'iited. My lips 
were scaled with the fever, eyes ww'inuning, face flushed red, 
under thc^ layer of a week’s dirt ■ the wretch«de.sl object 
alive, possibly, as I felt I was, by the manner the good fellow 
tried to hide his disgust. What of it? He spread .some hay in 
the out -house, and I dropped on it without the smallest wish 
to leave again. It was several ilays before I woke to con- 
sciousness, to find a mattress under me, and tlifferent clothes 
on me. 1 had a clean cotton shirt, and my faa* and hands 
were witliout a sdfln, A man named Humphreys was attend- 
ing to me, and he ras the deputy of the farmer in his absence. 
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By dint of assiduous kindness, and a diet of milk, I gained 
strength slowly, until I was able to sit in the orchard, when, 
with open air, exercise, and more generous food, I rapidly 
mended. In the early part of July, I was able to assist in the 
last part of the harvest, and to join in the harvest supper. 

The farm-house where my Good Samaritan lived is situated 
close to the Hagerstown pike — a few miles beyond Sharps- 
burg. My friend’s name is one of the few that has escaped my 
memory. I stayed with him until the middle of August, well- 
fed and cared for, and when I left him he insisted on driving 
me to Hagerstown, and paying my railway fare to Baltimore, 
via Harrisburg.* 

‘ Stanley rememlierod, afterwards, that the farm-house belonged to a Mr. Baker, and 
that, in June, r86a, he had walked there from Harper’s Fciry — three miles from 
Sharpsburg, and nine miles from Hagerstown. Mr. Baker's house seemed to have been 
neat the cross-roads — ' near the extreme loft flank of McClellan’s army. — D. S. 




PART II 


THE LIFE, FROM STANLEY’S JOURNALS, 
NOTES, ETC. 




CHAPTER X 


JOURNALISM 

U P to this point Stanley has told his own story. The chapter 
which follows is almost wholly a weaving together of mate- 
rial which he left. 

That material consists, first, of an occasional and very brief diary, 
which he kept from 1862 ; then, at irregular intervals through many 
years, entries in a fuller journal, and occasional comments and re- 
trospects in his note-books, during the last peaceful years of life. 

He was discharged from Harper's Ferry, June 22, 1862. Then he 
seems to have turned his hand to one resource and another, to sup- 
port himself; we find him ‘harvesting in Maryland,' and, later, on 
an oyster-schooner, getting upon his feet, and out of the whirlpool 
of wm into which he had naturally been drawn by more {)roi)iuriuiLy, 
so to speak; now his heart turned with longing to his own kin, and 
the b('latccl affection which he trusted he might find. 

November, 1862. I arrivctl, iu tlic ship 'E. Sherman,’ at 
Liverpool. I was very poor, in bad health, and my clothes 
wore shab()y. I made my way to Denbigh, to my mother's 
house. With what pride I knocked at the door, buoyed up by 
a hope of being able to show what manliness I had acquired, 
not unwilling, perhaps, to magnify what I meant to become; 
though what I was, the excellence of my present position, 
was not so obvious to myself ! Like a bride arraying herself 
in her best for her lover, I had arranged my story to please 
one who would, at last, I hoped, prove an affectionate mother ! 
But I found no affection, and I never again sought for, or 
expected, what I discovered had never existed. 

I was told that ‘ I was a disgrace to them in the eyes of 
their neighbours, and they desired me to leave as speedily 
as possible.’ 

This experience sank so deep, and, together with the life in earlier 
years, had so marked an effect on Stanley’s character, that it 
seemed best to give it to the reader just as he noted it down as he 
mused over his life, near its close. When fame and prosperity came 
to him, he was just to the claims of blood, and gave practical help; 
but the tenderness which lay deep in his nature!, and the repeated 
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and hapcloss n'laiffs t( I’liouuntvuHl, imtihu i-d, in iht> tv.u'tion, an 
habitual, slnniKhi'U-siiintn'^MUin. 'rhf iiMjilfiinsuw.i'. Ihcn-, tlinumh 
all tliCvSlirring yoars uf and .u-hu-vi*mrnt ; bul ii \v»i.s KnardccI 

against such shot'ks a-^ had oarliai' wmnnh'il it, Ity an habitual 
resorvt', aiul an atisU'rt* .st'li ciininiand. 

He returned to Ainerira. attd, \vi(lj a •-ort tit rt-bitimd towards the 
world of vigorous action, throw hiinsell, tor .t time, intti the life of 
the sea. The motive, apiurotitly, was partlv as a reatly means of 
livelihood, and (lartly n relish for adventuie ; and .ulventnre he ccr- 
tainly found. Through and the early inonllus of ig()4, iu« was 
in oneship and another, in the merdiatit service; sailing to the West 
Indies, Spain, and Italy. 

He coiiden.ses a ship-wrcf'k into a (wo-litie entry; ‘Wrecked off 
Barcelona. Crew lost, in the night. Hiripjied naked, anti .swam to 
shore. Barrack of Carbiiu'crs . . . tletnanded niy paper.s!' 

ITieeadof 1863 finds him in Brooklyn, New York, where we have 
another brief chronicle: — 

Boarding with Judge X . .liulge tlruttk; tded (0 kill 

hia wife with hatchet ; uttmpU'ti threp limes. - • I held him 
down all night. Next mnruiag, cxhatistetlj lighte*! cigar in 
parlour; wife* aimts down iuMillcd uml i.itcd .il me for 
sniokiug In her houst*! 

In Augii.st, 1864, he enlutted in the United <State.>t N.ivy, on the 
receiving slii[> 'North ('aroUiM,' .mtl wmh tln<n •(s.sigued to the 
'Minnesota,' and aflerw.ird.s ti|iht* 'Moses II. Stuyve.‘..int,' where 
he. .servwl in the cap.ioity (»f ship’s writer. Nothing slmws that he 
was inijn'llctl by tiuy .Sfx-ci.il motive of .'.ymp.ithv witJi the national 
caiKso. It luw been told liow he went into the ( 'tinfcdewte service, as 
a boy naturally goes, carried along with tliecrn\v<l. At this Liter lime 
ho may have caught something of the enthusiasm for the Union that 
filled the community about lilin; or, very probably, lu* m.iy have 
gone on a fighting .ship simply as more e.xeiting t«» his adveiuurous 
spirit than a peaceful miTeUantman. In any < ase, he <'mb.irked on 
what proved to be the beginning of his true occupation ami c.iri'er, 
as the observer and reporter of stirring events; Liter, lu* was to play 
his part a>s a maker of events. 

There is nothing to show ju.Ht how or why he became a newspaper 
correspondent, but wc know the where ; and no atnbitious reporter 
could ask a better chance for his finst story than St.inley had when 
he. witnessed the first and second nttiicka of the federal forces on 
Fort Fisher, North Carolina. Thimc attacks are part of the history 
of the great war; how, in December, 1864, Genera! Hutler assailed 
the port from the sea, the explosion under its w.ills of a vessel 
charged with powder being a performance us dramatic as many 
of Butler’s mihtarj exploits; how, a ytsar later, a carefully-planned 
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expedition under General Terry, attacked the fort; how, after a 
two days’ bombardment by the fleet, two thousand sailors and 
marines were landed, under instructions to ' board the fort in a seii- 
mun-lilce manner’; how they were repelled Ijy a murderous fite, 
while a force of soldiers assaultinR from another sitle (irove the 
defenders back, in a series of hand-to-hand contests, till the fort 
was won. 

On both those occasions, it fell to Stanley to watch the tight, 
to tell the story of it in his own lucid and vigorous style, and to 
have his letters welcomed by the newspapers, and given to the 
world. 

Three months later, in April, 1865, the war was ended, and 
Stanley left the Navy. Then, for a twelve-month, his diary gives 
only such glimpses of him as an occasional name of a place with 
date. ‘ St. Joseph, Missouri, — across tlie Plains, — Indians, — 
Salt Lake City, — Denver, — Black Hawk, — Omaha.’ Apparently 
through this time, ho was impelled by an overflowing youthful 
energy, and an innate love of novelty and adventure. 

In his later years, he told how, in his early rlays, his exuberant 
vigour was such, that when a hor.se sto«)tl arross his path his impulse 
was, not to gii round, but to jump over it ! And hi' had a keen relish 
for the sigiits and novi'Ilies, the many-eoloured life of the West. So 
he wont iight-heariedly on his way, — 

‘ to admite niwl for to sw', 

I''<ir t(i licholil the world ho wide.’ 

Through this period he seems to Iiavc done more or less news- 
paper correspoiKlence, and to have tended towards that as a pro- 
fe.ssion, Here belongs an episode which is told in one of the 
autobiographic fragments; the reckless frolic of boys recounted 
with the sobriety of age. 

Being connected with the press, my acquaintance was 
sought by some theatrical people in Omaha ; at which, being 
young and foolish, I was much gratified. After a benefit per- 
formance, which I was principally the means of getting up 
for them, I supped with them, and for the first time, I drank 
so much wine that I tasted the joys and miseries of intoxica- 
tion, My impression will not be forgotten, for though the 
faculty of self-restraint was helpless, the brain was not so 
clouded that I did not know what I was about. I was con- 
scious of an irrepressible hilarity, which provoked me to fling 
decorum to the winds, and of being overwhelmingly affec- 
tionate to ray boon companions. 

The women of the party appeared more beautiful than 
houris, especially one for whom I felt ecstatic tenderness. 
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When we had supped and drank and exhausted our best 
stories, about two o'clock in the morning we agreed to sepa- 
rate, the ladies to their own homos, but wo men to a frolic, 
or lark, in the open. The effect of wine was at its highest. 
We sallied out, singing, *We won’t go home till morning.’ 

I was soon conscious that my tread was different, that the 
sidewalk reminded me of the deck of a ship in a gale, the 
lamp-posts were not perpendicular, and leaned perilously 
over, which made me babble about tlie singular waywardness 
and want of uprightness in houses and lamp-posts and awning 
columns, and the curious elasticity of the usually firm earth. 

I wished to halt and meditate about this sudden change of 
things in general. Scraps of marine songs about the ‘briny 
ocean,’ ‘bravo sailor boys,’ and ‘go«>d ships be on her waters,’ 
were suggested to me by the rocking ground, and burst in 
fluent song from my lips; a noisier set than we became, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine. 

I wonder now wc were not shot at, for the Omaha people 
were not very remarkable for forbearuiuns when angered, and 
a charge of small shot would havt' been no more than wo each 
of UH well deserved. IJut Homeone 8ngge.sted that vengeful 
men were after us, and that wa.s enough to w'lid us scampering, 
each to his home, at four t)’ clock in the morning. I reat'hed 
my place without accident, aiul without meeting a single 
constable; and, plunging into bed, I fell into a cleef) sleep. 
My first waking made, me aware of a racking headache, and 
a deep conviction that J had behaved divsgracefully. 

I was enriched, however, by an experience that has lasted 
all my life, for I then vowed that this should be the last time 
I would have to condemn myself for a scandalous act of the 

kind. ‘What an egregious fool I have been! Hang N 

and all his gang !’ was my thought for many a day. 

Like David Copperfield's first supper-party, one such Ics-son was 
enough for a man who was to do a man’s part; he never again fell 
, under Circe’s spell. But the hunger for robust exploit was there, 
and he had found a companion of Wndred tastes. With W. li. Cook, 
in May, 1866, he started for Denver. ‘We bought some planking 
and tools, and, in a few hours, constructed a flat-bottomed l)oat. 
Having furnished it with provisions and arms against the Indians, 
towards evening we floated down the Platte River. After twice up- 
setting, and many^ adventures and narrow escapes, we reached the 
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Missouri River.' Froni Omaha they travelled to Boston, where in 
July, 1866, they took a sailing-shii) for Smyrna. 

They had planned to go far into Asia. The precise nature of their 
plan is not recounted ; hut there is little doubt that Stanley was 
acting partly as a newspaper-correspondent. What was the base 
of supplies, or how ambitious were their hopes, is not told ; hut 
they went on their own resources, and were well provided with 
money. Stanley seems from the first to have commanded good 
prices for his newspaper work, and he notes that he early took 
warning from the extravagance and dissipation which brought 
many a bright young fellow in the profession to grief. 

‘ I practiced a rigid economy, punished my appetites, and, little 
by little, the sums acquired through this abstinence began to impart 
a sense of security, and gave an independence to my bearing which, 
however I might strive to conceal it, betrayed that I was deliv- 
ered from the dependent state.’ Thus, presumably, he had saved 
the sinews of war for this expedition. The opening stage, from the 
approach to the Asian shore, was crowded with interest. Stanley 
records with enthusiasm the aiipeal of classic and biblical associa- 
tion, the .strangeness and fascination of Oriental .scoiUTy, the aspetds 
of country aad people. ( 3 n leaving Smyrna, they \)lung(*cl into tlu! 
interior. It was his first draught of the wonder-worlil of the Drinut, 
and ho drank I'agerly. 

lint a Hiieedy change fell on the tTavellcrs. First, the American 
lad whom they had brouglit with tliem as au ntteiulant, out of sheer 
mischief tfoL a nronhIjji/-e, which .spread, and threatened widede.stnic- 
tion, bringing upon them a crowd of infuriated villager.^, whom 
they had great difficulty in appeasing. Then, when they had jicne.- 
trated into wilder regions, they fell in with a treacherous guide, 
who brought upon them a horde of Turkomans, They were .severely 
beaten, and robbed of all their money, — twelve hundred dollars, — 
their letter of credit, and all their personal equipment: then dragged 
to a village, and arraigned as malefactors; then hustled from place 
to place for five days, with indignity and abuse, to escape immi- 
nent death onlj| by the intervention of a benevolent old man._ 

The semi-civilized prison to which they were at last consigned 
proved a haven of refuge, for there appeared on the scene a Mr. 
Peloso, Agent of the Imperial Ottoman Bank at Constantinople, 
who bestirred himself in the friendliest manner on their behalf. 
Setting the facts of the case before the Turkish Governor, he com- 
pletely turned the tables on the ruffianly accusers by getting them 
put in prison to await their trial, while .Stanley and his companions 
moved on their way to Constantinople. There, again, they received 
most effective friendship at the hands of Mr. Edward Joy Morris, 
the American Minister, and Mr. J. H. Goodenow, the American 
Consul-general. Warm hospitality was shewn them; Mr. Morris 
advanced £150 for their needs, tmeir assailants were tried, found 
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guilty, and puniahed; ultimately the Turkiah Government made 
good the money stolen. 

That was the end of the Stanley-Cook exploration of Asia, The 
explorer’s first quest had met a staggering set-haek. But, ‘ repulse 
is interpreted according to the mau’a nature,' as Murley puts it; 
‘one of the iHfYercnce.s between the first-rate man attd the fifth-rate 
lies in the vigour with whh'h the first-rate man recovers from this 
reaction, and crushes it down, and again tlings himself once more 
upon the breach.’ 



CHAPTER XI 


WEST AND EAST 

INDIAN WARS OF THE WEST. — ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN, ETC. 

S TANLEY writes : ‘My firat entry into journalistic life 
as a selected “ special” was at St. Louis after my return 
from Asia Minor. Hitherto, I had only been an attache, 
or supernumerary, as it were, whose communications had been 
accepted and most handsomely rewarded, when, as during 
the two bombardments of Fort Fisher, they described events 
of great public interest. I was now instructed to “write-up" 
North-western Missouri, and Kansas, and Nebraska. In 
1867, I was delegated to join General Hancock’s expedi- 
tion against the Kiowas and Comanches, and, soon after the 
termination of a bloodless campaign, was asked to accompany 
the Peace Commission to the Indians.’ 

These two expeditions he reported in a series of letters to the 
‘ Missouri Democrat,' which, in 1895, ho made into the first of two 
volumes, ‘ My Early Travels and Adventures.’ It is the graphic 
story of a significant and momentous contact of civilization with 
savagery. Two years after the close of the Civil War, the tide of 
settlers was swiftly advancing over the great prairies of the West. 
The Union Pacific Railroad was being pushed forward at die rate 
of four miles a day. The Powder River military road was being con- 
structed to Montana, and forts erected along its line, tiirough the 
best and most reliable hunting-grounds of the Sioux, and without 
their consent. The Indians throughout a wide region were thrown 
into a ferment, and there were outbreaks against the white settlers. 
In March, a force was sent out under General Hancock, which 
Stanley accompanied, with the general expectation of severe fight- 
ing. But General Hancock soon imparted to Stanley his views and 
purposes, which were to feel the temper of the Indians, to see who 
were guilty, and who were not; to learn which tribes were friendly- 
disposed ; to separate them from the tribes bent on war ; to make 
treaties wherever practicable; and to post more troops on certain 
roads. 

In a march of four hundred and fifty miles, he practically accom- 
plished this plan. The hostile Sioux and Cheyennes were detached 
from their allies, the Kiowas, Arapahoes, and Comanches ; and when 

Q 
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the hostilca stole awav from the tMiiteu'nee, md hi‘i*au nutr,iKe>s on 
the settlers, they were punihlied by the tleami tion mI their villages. 
But after Huncock's return, the .eetlitd wuh inen.tee .uul 

occasional oiitbre.ikri, ainl a neiieral Indian war 'leemetl imminent. 

In July, CoiiRresHmel the emeiKonevln the apiMuitmeni and de- 
spatch of a Poace ('omiuk^ton. At iti lieatl w.is tl,>iieral Sherman, 
with a group of dihtingitished ottieeiji, two ehi«‘t Indian t'ummis- 
sioners, and Senator Henderson, «)f MNstuiri. Sherman, after some 
very effective speeches t<t the Indians, left the further work to the 
other Peace Commissioners, who tnivelled far .md \vid»> over the 
Plains, for two thtm.sand mites. They im-t the ptineipal tribes in 
council, and made a serie.s of treaties, which, with the distrihution 
of presents, and the general view impr<'s-t'd ttpon the Indians in 
addresses, frank, friendly, and iruthiiil, hioughl .ibittti a general 
pacification. 

In Stanley's picturesriue story of all this p»’rhap . the most strik- 
ing feature ts the Ki»e(rhe.s' <if the Itidiatt r'liicN as they .set forth the 
feelings and wishes of their people. S.iiil old Sarttaufa; ‘ I love the 
land and the buffalo, anti will not pai t w ith them. 1 don’t want any 
of lluise. medicine lioit.ses liuilt in the cortubt ; I w.rnt ||,|. p,ipo(>it(.s 
brought up exactly as I am. I have word that vou intend Jo .set- 
tle us on ft Reservation near the tttoimtains. I w.mt to settle 
there. I love to roam ovr‘r the wuU' pt.iirie, and. \vh».n I do it, I feel 
free and haptiy : hut, when we .M-ltle down, we glow p.tle ami die.’ 

'Few,' writes St.inlev, 'e.in rrsid the>.peerheso( the Indl.m ebiefs 
without feeling deep .sympathy lor them; tlnv move inliy their 
pathos and mournful diguitv . Hut they weie asking the impossible. 
The half ol a eoulinent <-onld not lie kept as a buff, do [wsture and 
huntiug-grounfl.’ Reviewing the siiimtitm many ve,irH later, he pro- 
nounces that the ilerline .uul dis.tppe.nani'i* oi the Inrlians has been 
primarily due, not to the wrongs b\ the \ehiti*s, hut to their innate 
savagery, their imituul slaughter, the r.tvages ol tlise.ise, stimulatoi 
by unsanitary conditions; nnd, e;.peri.illv. the Im re.iHvl destructive* 
ness of their inter-trihal wars, after they had oltt.iined fire arms from 
the whites. His account of the complaintH l.iid before the Comnils- 
aioners shows that there were te,il .iml many wrongs on the part of 
the whites. To one story of a wanton murder, ,md the comment, 
‘ Those things I tell you to show vou tli.il the p,tle face-s have done 
wrong as well as the Indian^,* tliat .stout old vett>r,m of the Plains, 
General Harney, replied: ‘That’s so. the* Indians tire a great d«d 
better than wo are.‘ But of the firoad jnirpose of tin* Government, 
and the sfiirit in which thef'ommkslon .n-tctl. .St.itih.y writes; * Titese 
letters describe IhegnMt elTorts m.ide by the f'nited Stales Govern- 
ment to .save thn unfortunate fiwliaiis from the lonscquenves of 
their own rash acts. Tlie spewfustof Genernl Ilnneoek and General 
Sherman and the Peace ('ommmionerH faithfuUv relleet the eend- 
mente of the most cultivaietl AmericanH towards them, and are 
genuine exhortations to the Indians to stand aside from the over* 
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whelming wave of white humanity which is resistlessly rolling 
towards the Pacific, and to take refuge on the Reservations, where 
they will be fed, clothed, protected, and^ educated in tlie arts of 
industry and Christian and civilised principles.* The replies of the 
Indian chiefs no less faithfully reflect their proud contempt of dan- 
ger, and betray, in many instances, a consciousness of the sad destiny 
awaiting them. 

In all this, Stanley was unconsciously acquiring a preliminary 
lesson in dealing with savage races. The tone in which Sherman, 
Henderson, and Commissioner Taylor, spoke to the Indians, now 
as to warriors, now as to children, gave hints which, later, Stanley 
put to good use. And the experience of the Indians suggests a 
parallel with that of the Congo natives as each met the whites. The 
wise and generous purposes of men like Sherman and Taylor, as 
afterwards of Stanley, were woefully impeded in their execution by 
the less fine temper of their subordinates. 

And now, from the West, Stanley goes to the East. The point of 
departure is given in the JournaL 

January ist, 1868. Last year was mainly spent by me in 
tlie western Territories, as a special correspondent of the 
‘Missouri Democrat,’ and a contributor to several journals, 
such as the ‘New York Herald,' ‘Tribune,’ ‘Times,’ ‘Chicago 
Republican,’ ‘Cincinnati Commercial,’ and others. From the 
‘ Democrat’ I received fifteen dollars per week, and expenses 
of travel ; but, by my contributions to the other journals, I 
have been able to make on an average ninety dollars per week, 
as tny correspondence was of public interest, being the records 
of the various expeditions against the warlike Indians of the 
plains. By economy and haid work, though now and then 
foolishly impulsive, I have been able to save three thousand 
dollars, that is, six hundred pounds. Hearing of the British 
expedition to Abyssinia, and as the Indian troubles have 
ceEised, I ventured at the beginning of December last to 
throw up my engagement with the ‘Democrat,’ proceeded 
to Cincinnati and Chicago, and collected my dues, which 
were promptly paid to me ; and in two cases, especially the 
‘ Chicago Republican,’ most handsomely. 

I then came over to New York, and the ‘ Tribune’ and 
‘Times’ likewise paid me well, John Russell Young, the 
Editor of the New York ‘Tribune,’ was pleased to be very 
complimentary, and said he was sorry he knew of nothing 
else in which he could avail himself of die services of ‘such an 
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iatlofatii?ahle <’om‘tipoiuli*m.' iJowiiiK idv th.uiks, I }<.ft the 
‘TrilniULs’ and prom'dftl to iht* ‘IU*r.i!tr uHitf; l)y.i spasm 
of coviragc', I asked for Mr. Ueaiiott. fty hu'k, jny card 
atlracLod his attcntuni, and I was invited to liis presence. I 
found myself before a tall, iieree-eyed, ant! imiH-rituis-looking 
young man, who said, ‘Oh, y<»H aie the eoirespondont who 
has been following Hancock and .Sherman lately. Well, I 
must say your letters arul teloKrums have kept ns very well 
informed. I wish I could offer you sometiiing permanent, for 
we want active men like yon.’ 

‘ You are very kind to wiy so, an^l I am emboldened to ask 
you if I could not offer nnsell u« von for the M>yssinian 
expedition.’ 

*I do not think this Abyssinian expedition is of.suflirient 
interest to Amevieans, lint i'U what term', would vmi go?’ 

' ICither as u .special at a niudeiate .sdarv . oj by letter. 0/ 
course, if >on t)ay me by the letter, I should reseive tho 
liberty to write (»cca.sitinal letters ti» other paper.s.' 

' VV<‘ do not lik<< to hljan* mir imw.s that w.iy ; but we wnultl 
bt' willing to pay well firr exclusive ititelligeiice. Have you 
<>ver bi'i'a abroad before?* 

‘ Oh, y('«. 1 luive (ravtdietl in the fvasl. .tiullieeu lutvurope 
several times.' 

‘Well, how would >ttu like t«> «lo ihis on trial? I’ay your 
own expen.scH U» Abyvsdui.i, aurt it yrmr letters are up to the 
standard, and your inleUigrnue Is eailv ainl exclimive, you 
shall l«s well paid by the leitei, or at ilu' latr* by which we 
engage our ICurrdieun spetiaks, uml you will lie placed on the 
permanent li.st.* 

‘ Very well, Sir. I am at yonr servhx*, any wtiy you like.’ 

‘When do you intenrl to .start?’ 

‘On the 22 nci, by the steamer '* lleela.*’* 

‘That i.s the day after tremorrow. Well, consider it ar* 
ranged. Just wait a moment while I write to our agent in 
London.’ 

In a few minutes he had placed in m\ hands a letter to 
‘ Colonel Finlay Anderson, Agent of the " New York Herald," 
The Queen’s Hotel, St. Martin's Le firand. I>ondofii'; and 
thus I became what had been an otijeet of my anjbition, a 
regular, I hope, corrcsptmdenl of thti * New York Herald.’ 
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On the 22nd, in the morning, I received letters of introduc- 
tion from Generals Grant and Sherman, which I telegraphed 
for, and they probably will be of some assistance among 
the military officers on the English expedition. A few hours 
later, the mail steamer left. I had taken a draft on London 
for three hundred pounds, and had left the remainder in the 
bank. 

The letters to the ‘ New York Herald,’ narrating the Abyssinian 
campaign, were afterwards elaborated into permanent form, the last 
half of Stanley’s book, ‘ Coomaasie and Magdala.’ The campaign has 
become a chapter of history; the detention of Consul Cameron by 
the tyrannical King Theoaore, of Abyssinia, continued for years; 
the imprisonment and abuse of other officers and missionaries, to the 
number of sfacty ; the fruitless negotiations for their release ; the de- 
spatcli from India of a little army of English and Punjabis, under 
Sir Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier, of Magdala ; the march- 
ing columns of six thousand men, with as many more to hold the sea- 
coast, and the line of communication ; the slow advance for months 
tlirough country growing more wild and mountainous, up to a height 
of ten thousand feet; Napier’s patient diplomacy with chiefs and 
tribes already chafing against Theodore’s cruelties; the arrival 
before the stronghold; tlte sudden impetuous charge of the King’s 
force; the quick repulse of men armed with spears and match-locks 
before t^roops handling rocket-guns, Sniders, and Enficlds ; tfio sur- 
render of the captives, and their appearance among their deliverers; 
the spectacle of three hundred bodies of lately-massacred prisoners ; 
the next day’s assault and capture of the town ; Theodore shot by 
his own hand; the return to the coast; all this Stanley shared and 
told. 

His telling, in its final form,^ has for setting an account of ante- 
cedent events, the early success and valour of Theodore, his degen- 
eracy, the queer interchange of courtesies and mutual puzzlements 
between Downing Street and Magdala, and the organisation of 
the rescue force. These historical prefaces were characteristic of 
Stanley’s books; the story of what he saw had an illuminating back- 
ground of what had gone before, worked out by assiduous study. 
The record of the campaign is told with plentiful Illustration of 
grand and novel landscape, of barbaric ways, of traits in his com- 
panions. There is a pervading tone of high spirits and abounding 
vitality. At first looked at a little askance, as an American, by the 
other correspondents, he soon got on very good terms with them. 
‘Their mess,’ he writes, ‘was the most sociable in the army, as well 
as the most loveable and good-tempered’ ; and he names the London 
correspondents, individually, as his personal friends. Lord Napier 
was courteous, and gave him the same privileges as his English col- 

‘ See Stanley's Coomassie mi Magdala, 
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leagues. With the officers, too, he got on well. Then* is occasional 
humorous mention in the book, and more fully in the Journal, of 
a certain captain whose Lent he shared for a while, and whom he 
names ‘Smelfungut.,’ after Sterne; he might have bet>n clubbed 
‘Tartarin de Tarascon/ for he was a bragg.idoeit », sportsman, and 
warrior, whose romanco.s first puz,dcd, and then amused, Stanley, 
until he learned that a .severe wound, aiul a .siui-slroke, had prol 
duced these obscurations in a sensible and gallant fellow. 

As a correspondent he scored a marked success, for which he had 
good fortune, as well as his own pains, to thank. On his way out, 
he had made private arrangements with the chief of the telegraph 
office, at Suez, about transmitting his despatches. ‘ My telegrams,’ 
he notes in the Journal, ' are lo be addressed to him, and he -will 
undertake that there shall be no delay in sending them to London, 
for which services 1 am to pay handsomely if, on my return, I hear 
that there had been no delay.’ This foresight was pc>culiarly char- 
acterivstic of Stanley. On the return inarc'h, lu' could not get per- 
mission to send an advance courier with his des|)atclu‘8 ; these 
had to go in the same bag which carried tin* ollicial and the other 
press bulletins. In the Red Sea, the Hteamer stuck aground for four 
days; and, under the broiling heat, an exi-haiige of. chaff between 
a colonel and captain generated wrath and a prosiieclivt! duel; 
Stanley’s mediation was accepted; m'ouciU.itiun, cluuni)agnc, and 
— Suez at last? but only lo face live days ol tiu.ir.intin(!l Stanley 
manages to get a long despateh ashore, to his lrunul in tint telegraph 
office. It is before all the otherb, and is Inirrled off ; then the cable 
between Alaxandrla and Malta lireaks, .uul fin* weeks iiotfinothcr 
word can passl Stanley's despatch bring.s lo London (he only news 
of Theodore’s overthrow. Surjirise, incretlulily, demmeiatiouB of 
the ' Herald ’ and its ‘ imposture,’ — then conviction, ami accept- 
ance! Stanley had won hi.s place in the world's front rank of corre- 
spondents! He notes in hi.s Journal, 'Alexandria, June 28th, 1868. 
I am now a permanent emiiloycc of the " Herald, " and must keep a 
sharp look-out that my second “coup ’’ .shall be as much of a success 
as the first. I wonder where I shall be sent to next.' 

He was sent to examine the Suez Canal, which he found giving 
promise of completion within a year. Then, on to Crete, to describe 
the insurrection; and here he round no startling public news, but 
met with a personal experience which may be given in full. 

The Island of Syra, Greece, August 20th, 1868. Christo 
Evangelides seems desirous of cultivating my acquaintance. 
He has volunteered to be my conductor through HermopoHs. 
As he speaks English, and is a gonial soul, and my happiness 
is to investigate, I have cordially accoplod has .services. He 
first took me on a visit of call lo Mns. Julia Ward Howe, of 
Boston, and then to the Creek seminary, whore I saw some 
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young Greeks with features not unworthy of the praise com- 
monly ascribed to Greek beauty. On the way to the Square, 
Evangelides, observing my favourable impressions, took ad- 
vantage of my frank admiration and suggested that I should 
marry a Greek girl. Up to this moment it never had entered 
my mind that it must be some day my fate to select a wife. 
Rapidly my mind revolved this question. To marry requires 
means, larger means than I have. My twelve hundred 
pounds would soon be spent; and on four hundred pounds 
a year, and that depending on the will of one man, it would 
be rash to venture with an extravagant woman. Yet the 
suggestion was delicious from other points of view. A wife ! 
My wife! How grand the proprietorship of a fair woman 
appeared ! To be loved with heart and soul above all else, for 
ever united in tliought and sympathy .with a fair and vir- 
tuous being, whose very touch gave strength and courage and 
confidence ! Oh dear ! how my warm imagination glows at the 
strange idea I 

Evangelides meanwhile observes me, and cunningly touches 
the colours of my lively fancy, becomes eloquent upon Greek 
beauty, the virtues, and the constant affections of Greek 
women. ‘But, how is it possible for a wanderer like myself 
to have the opportunity of meeting such a creature as you 
describe? I have no resting-place, and no home; I am here 
to-day, and off to-morrow. It is not likely tliat a man can 
become so infatuated with a woman at a glance, or that she 
would follow a stranger to the church, and risk her happi- 
ness at a nod. Why will you distract a poor fellow with your 
raptures upon the joy of marriage?’ And much else, with 
breathless haste, I retorted. 

I looked at Evangelides and saw his age to be great, beard 
white as snow, though his face was unwrinkled. Swiftly, I 
tried to dive beneath that fair exterior, and, somehow, I com- 
pared him to a Homer, or some other great classic, who loved 
to be the cicerone of youth, and took no note of his own 
years. The charm of Hellas fell upon me, and I yielded a 
patient hearing to the fervid words, and all discretion fled, 
despite inward admonitions to beware of rashness. 

He said he would be my proxy, and would choose a damsel 
worthy of every praise for beauty and for character. Like one 
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who hoped and yet doubted, believed and yet suspected, 
I said : ' Very well, if you can show me such a girl as you 
describe, I will use my best judgement, and tell you later 
what I think of her.’ And so it was agreed. 

In tlie evening I walked in the Square with Evangelides, 
who suddenly asked me what I thought of his t)wn daughter] 
Calliope. Though sorely tempted to laugh, 1 did not, but said 
gravely that I thought she was too old for me. The fact is, 
Calliope is not a beauty; and though she is only nineteen 
according to her father, yet she is not one to thaw my reserve. 

August 2 1st. This morning Evangelides proposed his 
daughter in sober, serious earnest, and it required, in order 
not to offend, very guarded language to dispel any such 
strange illusion. Upon my soul, 1 his is getting amusing I It is 
scarcely credible that a fatlicr woukl be .so indifferent to his 
daughter’s happiness as to cast her upon the first stranger he 
meets. What is there in me that urgi's him to choose me for 
a son-in-law? Though he claims to In* a rich man, I do not 
think he has sufficient hundreds to induce me to oiiterlaiii the 
offer. My liberty is more precious than any conceivable 
amount of gold. 

August 22nd. Rode out iluring the morning intt> llurctmn- 
try beyond Hermopolia, and crossed the mountains to the 
village of Analion. I was dolighlcti with all I saw, the evi- 
dences of rural industry, the manifest signs of continuous and 
thoughtful care of property, the necessity for strictest eco- 
nomy, and unceasing toil, to make both cikIs meet, tlie beauty 
of the stainless sky, and the wide view ot dark blue .sea, which 
lay before me on every side. If it was calculated on the part 
of Evangelides, he could scarcely have done anything better 
than propose this ride; for what I .saw during the ride, by 
recalling all I had read of Greece, made Greek things particu- 
larly dear to me. When I returned to the town, I quite under- 
stood Byron’s passion for Hellas. 

In the evening Evangelides walked with mo on a visit to 
a family which lived on another side of the Square. We were 
received by a very respectable old gentleman in sober black, 
and a stout lady who, in appearance, dress, and surroundings, 
showed that she studied comfort. Evangelides seemed to be 
on good terms with them, and they all bandied small change of 
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gossip in a delightfully frank and easy manner. Presently, 
into the sitting-room glided a young lady who came as near as 
possible to the realisation of the ideal which my fancy had 
portrayed, after the visions of marriage had been excited by 
Evangelides’s frolicsome talk. She, after a formal introduction, 
subsided on a couch, demure, and wrapped in virgin modesty. 

Her name was Virginia, and well it befitted her. Where had 
I seen her face, or whom did she recall ? My memory fled over 
scores of faces and pictures, and instantly I bethought me of 
the Empress Eugenie when she was the Countess Montijo. 
A marvellous likeness in profile and style ! She is about six- 
teen, and, if she can speak English, who knows? Simultane- 
ously with the drift of my thoughts, Evangelides in the easiest 
manner led the conversation with the seniors to marriage of 
young people. He was so pointed that I became uneasy. My 
face began to burn as I felt the allusions getting personal. 
Jove! what a direct people these Greeks are! Not a particle 
of reserve! No shilly-shallying, or boating about the bush, 
but, ‘I say, is your daughter ripe for marriage? If so, here is 
a fine young fellow quite ready.’ 

Evangelides was nearly as plain as this. Then the mother 
turned to me, and asked, ‘Are you married?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid I ' said I. 

‘Why?’ she said, smiling, with proud consciousness of 
superior knowledge on her face. ‘ Is marriage so dreadful ? ’ 

‘ I am sure I don’t know, but I have not thought of the 
subject.’ 

‘ Oh, well, I hope you will think of it now ; there are many 
fair women in Greece; and Greek women make the best 
wives.’ 

‘ I am quite ready to believe you, and if I met a young 
Greek lady who thought as much of me as I of her, I might 
be tempted to sacrifice my independence,’ I answered, more 
with a view to avoid an awkward silence than with a desire to 
keep up such a terribly personal conversation with strangers. 

‘ I am sure,’ said the lady, ‘ if you look around, you will find 
a young lady after your heart.’ 

I bowed, but my face was aflame. 

With astonishing effrontery Evangelides maintained the 
pointed conversation until I saw my own uneasiness reflected 
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in Virginia’s face, who grew alternately crimson and pale. 
Both colours agreed with her, and I pitied her distress, and 
frowned on Evaiigelides, who, however, was incorrigible. 
Then I began to ask myself, was this really Greek custom, or 
was it merely a frantic zeal on Evangelides’s part? Was this 
the Sirens’ Isle, wherein the famed Ulysses was so bewitched, 
or was the atmosphere of the Cyclades fatal to bachelorhood ? 
It would never do to tell in detail all I thought, or give all my 
self-questionings; but, ever and anon in my speculations, I 
stole a glance at Virginia’s face, and each glance started other 
queries. ‘Is this to be a farcical adventure, or shall it be 
serious”?! felt that only the mute maiden could answer such 
a question. Susceptible and romantic I know I am, but it 
requires more than a pretty face to rouse passionate love. 

We rose to go, each protesting that we had passed a pleasant 
evening. The lady of the house promises, half-seriouvsly, to 
find a nice wife for me. ‘ Do,’ say I, ‘ and I will be eternally 
grateful. Good-bye, Miss Virginia.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ she says timidly, blushing painfully. 

I note she has a French accent. I find she only knows a 
few words of English, but she is fluent in French. Here then 
comes another obstacle. I could make no^lovc in French, 
without exploding at my own ignorance of it. But there is no 
doubt that, so far as beauty goes, Vii'giuia is sufficient. 

September 9th. After a short absence, I have returned. 
Evangelides welcomed me effusively. Passed the evening 
with Virginia’s family. There were two brothers of Virginia's, 
fine young fellows, present, and a sister. It was clear that my 
letter had been a subject of family discussion, for every eye 
was marked by a more discerning glance than would have been 
noticeable otherwise. Even on the little girl’s face I read, ‘ I 
wonder if he will suit me as a brother-in-law.’ I wished I could 
say to her, ‘ So far as you and Virginia are concerned, I do not 
think you will have cause for regret.’ On the whole, the ordeal 
was not unsatisfactory. I was conscious that Virginia was 
favourable. No decision has been arrived at yet, but I feel that 
where there are so many heads in council, father, mother, 
brothers, relatives, friends, and Evangelides, there must be a 
deal to debate. 

September loth. A friend of the family came into my room 
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this afternoon, and was, in features, voice, and conduct, in- 
fectiously congratulatory. He told me that the marriage was 
as good as concluded, tiiat I had only to name the day. I 
gasped, and with good reason. Here was an event which 
I had always considered as sacred, mysterious, requiring pe- 
culiar influences and circumstances to bring within range of 
possibilities, so imminent, that it depended only on my own 
wish. Incredulous, I asked, ‘But are you certain? ’ 

‘ As certain as I am alive. I have only just left them, and 
came expressly to enquire your wishes in the matter.’ 

Feeling that retreat was as undesirable as it would be of- 
fensive, I replied, ‘Then, of course, as my business admits 
of no delay, I should like the marriage to take place next 
Sunday.’ 

‘All right,’ he said, ‘next Sunday will suit us perfectly,' 
And he left me quivering, almost, and certainly agitated. 

In the evening I visited the house. I was allowed to see 
Virginia, and, m a short time, whatever misgivings I may 
have had as to the wisdom of my act were banished by the 
touch of her hand, and the trust visible in her eyes. There 
was no doubt as to her ultimate responsiveness to the height 
and depth of love. As yet, naturally, there was no love ; but 
it was budding, and, if allowed to expand, there would be no 
flaw in the bloom. If I know myself at all, I think that my 
condition was much the same. All that I knew of her I ad- 
mired ; and, if she were as constant in goodness as she was 
beautiful, there would be no reason to regret having been so 
precipitate. 

From these rapid reflections I was recalled by the mother’s 
remarks, which in a short time satisfied me that the marriage 
was not so positively determined upon as I had been led to 
believe that afternoon. As she went on I perceived it was 
not settled at all. The same fear I had felt, of committing an 
imprudence, was swaying her. She said that I was quite a 
stranger, of whose antecedents everyone in Syra was quite 
ignorant, and she was therefore obliged to ask me to have 
patience until all reasonable assurances had been given that 
I was what I represented myself to be. 

The wisdom of this act I could not but applaud. The 
mother was j ust and prudent, and my respect for her increased. 
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Still, it was tantalising. My dedsion to marry, though so 
quickly arrived at, cost me a struggle and some grief. My 
independence I valued greatly. Freedom was so precious to 
me. To be able to wander where I liked, at a moment’s 
thought, with only a portmanteau to look after, I should not 
have bartered for a fortune. But now, after looking into the 
face of such a sweet girl as Virginia, and seeing her readiness 
to be my companion, for better, or for worse, and believing 
that she would not hinder my movements, the disagreeability 
of being wedded had been removed, and I had been brought 
to look upon the event as rather desii-able. 

‘Well, so be it,’ I said; ‘though I am sorry, and perhaps 
you may be sorry, but I cannot deny that you are just and 
wise.’ 

September nth. I gave a dinner to the family at the 
H6tel d’Am^rique. Virginia was present, lovelier than ever. 
It is well that I go away shortly, for I feel that she is a trea- 
sure; and my admiration, if encouraged, would soon be con- 
verted into love, and if once I love, I am lost! However, the 
possibility of losing her serves to restrain me, 

September I2th. Dined with Virginia’s family. I had the 
honour of being seated near her. We exchailged regard!, but 
we both felt more than we spoke, Wc are convinced that we 
could be happy together, if it is our destiny to be united. 
Toasts were drunk, etc., etc. Afterwards, Virginia exhibited 
her proficiency on the piano, and sang French and Greek 
sentimental songs. She is an accomplished musician, beauti- 
ful and amiable. She is in every way worthy. 

September 13th. Left Syra for Smyrna by the ‘ Menzaleh.’ 
Virginia was quite affectionate, and, though I am outwardly 
calm, my regrets are keener at parting than I expected. 
However, what must be, must be. 

September 26th. Received answer from London that I am 
to go to Barcelona, via Marseilles, and wire for instructions 
on reaching France. 

September 27th. Wrol^ a letter to Evangelides and Vir- 
ginia’s mother, that they must not expect my return to Syra 
unless they all came to a positive decision, and expressly 
invited me, as it would be an obvious inconvenience, and 
likely to be resented at headquarters. 
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A ROVING COMMISSION 

S O the fair Greek disappears; and Stanley, free and heart- 
whole, is whirled away again by the ‘Herald’s’ swift and 
changing summons: to Athens, to witness a Royal Baptism, 
and describe the temples and ruins, with which he was enraptured ; 
to Smyrna, Rhodes, Beyrout, and Alexandria; thence to Spain, 
where great events seemed impending. But he has barely inter- 
viewed General Prim, when he is ordered to London; there tiie 
‘ Herald’s ’ agent. Colonel Finlay Anderson, gives him a surprising 
commission. 

It is vaguely^ reported that Dr. Livingstone is on his way home- 
ward from Africa. On the chance of meeting him, and getting the 
first intelligence, Stanley is to go to Aden, and use his discretion 
as to going to Zanzibar. It looks like a wild-goose chase, but his, 
‘ not to make reply ; his, not to reason why ’ ; and ho is oil to Aden, 
which he reaches November 2X, 1868. Not a word can he learn of 
Livingstone. He writes enquiries to Consul Webb at Zanzibar, and, in 
the wretched and <3un-scorchcd little town, sets himself to wait; but 
not in idleness. He works the Magdala campaign into book-form, 
designing in some indefinite future to publish it (It came out five 
years later.) Then he falls upon ' a pile of good books which my 
interesting visit to Greece and Asia Minor induced me to purchase— 
Josephus, Herodotus, Plutarch, Derby’s " Iliad,” Drydens ” Viigil,” 
some few select classics of Bohn’s Library, Wilkinson’s and Lane’s 
books on “ Egypt,” hand-books to Greece, the Levant, and India, 
Kilpert’s maps of Asia Minor, etc. Worse heat, worse dust, and still 
no word of Livingstone ! ’ 

New Year's Day, 1869. Many people have greeted me, and 
expressed their wish that it should be a happy one, and that I 
should see many more such days. They were no doubt sin- 
cere, but what avail their wishes, and what is happiness? 
What a curious custom it is, to take this day, above all others, 
to speak of happiness, when inwardly each must think in his 
soul that it admonishes him of the lapse of time, and what 
enormous arrears there still remain to make up the sum of his 
happiness ! 

As for me, I know not what I lack to make me happy. I 
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have health, youth, and a free spirit; but, what to-morrow 
may bring forth, I cannot tell. Therefore, take care to keep 
that health. The knowledge that every moment makes me 
older, the fluctuations to which the spirit is subject, hour by 
hour, for ever remind me that happiness is not to be secured 
in this world, except for brief periods ; and, for a houseless, 
friendless fellow like myself, those periods when we cast off 
all thought which tends to vex the mind cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, be frequent. But, if to be happy is to be without 
sorrow, fear, anxiety, doubt, I have been happy; and, if I 
could find an island in mid-ocean, remote from the presence 
or reach of man, with a few necessaries sufficient to sustain 
life, I might be happy yet ; for then I could forget what re- 
minds me of unhappiness, and, when death came, I should 
accept it as a long sleep and rest. 

But, as this wish of mine cannot be gratified, I turn to what 
many will do to-day; meditate; think with regret of all the 
things left undone that ought to have been done; of words 
said that ought not to have been uttered ; of vile thoughts 
that stained the mind ; and resolve, with God's help, to be 
better, nobler, purer. May Heaven assist all who wisjh the 
same, and fill their hearts with goodness! * 

January 7th, 1869. Six days of this New Year are already 
gone, and one of the resolutions which I made on the first day 
I have been compelled to break. I had mentally resolved to 
smoke no more, from a belief that it was a vice, and that it 
was my duty to suppress it. For six days I strove against 
the hankering, though the desire surged up strongly. To-day 
I have yielded to it, as the effort to suppress it absorbed 
too much of my time, and now I promise myself that I shall 
be moderate, in order to soothe the resentment of my mon- 
itor. 

Still no news of Livingstone, and scant hope of any! Stanley 
critically examines Aden ; notes its unfortified condition, its import- 
ance when once the Suez Canal is finished ; and sketches its future 
possibilities as a great distributing centre, and the case of a cheap 
railway into the heart of Arabia. 

After ten weeks at Aden, February ist, ‘I am relieved, at last! ’ 
And so he turns his back on Livingstone, who is still deep in the wilds 
of Africa. Ashe mixes with civilised men in his travels, he is sometimes 
struck by their triviality, sometimes by their malicious gossip. 
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February 9th, 1869. At Alexandria. Dined with G. D. and 

his wife. Among the guests was one named J . This 

young man is a frequent diner here, and the gossips of Alex- 
andria tell strange things. Truly the English, with all their 
Christianity, and morals, and good taste, and all that sort of 
thing, are to be dreaded for their propensity to gossip, for it 
is always malicious and vile. Oh, how I should like to discover 
my island, and be free of them 1 

Apropos of this, it reminds me of my journey to Suez last 
November. Two handsome young fellows, perhaps a year or 
so younger than myself, were fellow-passengers in the same 
coupd. They were inexperienced and shy. I was neither the 
one, nor, with the pride of age, was I the other. I had pro- 
vided myself with a basket of oranges and a capacious cooler. 
They had not; and when we came abreast of the dazzling 
sands, and to tlie warm, smothering mirage, and the fine sand 
canic flying slinging hot against the face, they were obliged 
to unbutton and m{>p their foccs, and they looked exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Then it was that I conquered my reserve, 
and spoke, and offered oranges, water, sandwiches, etc. 

Their .shyness vanished, they ate and laughed and enjoyed 
themselves, and I with them. The pipes and cigars came next, 
and, being entertainer, as it were, I did my best for the sake of 
good fellowship, and I talked of Goshen, Pithom,^ and Ram- 
eses, Moses’ Wells, and what not. We came at last to Suez, 
and, being known at the hotel, I was at once served with a 
room. While I was washing, I heard voices. I looked up ; my 
room was separated from the next by an eight-foot partition. 
In the next room were my young friends of the journey, and 
they were speaking of me! Old is the saying that ‘listen- 
ers hear no good of themselves ’ ; but, had I been a leper or a 
pariah, I could not have been more foully and slanderously 
abused. 

This is the third time within fourteen months. that I have 
known Englishmen, who, after being polite to my face, had 
slandered me behind my back. Yes, this soulless gossip is to 
be dreaded ! I have learned that if they entertain me with 
gossip about someone else, they are likely enough to convey 
to somebody else similar tales about me. 

* A city of Bgypt mentioned in Exodus i, ix, along with Rameses. 
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In the enforced leisure of a Mediterranean trip comes a piece of 
self-observation. 

February 20th, 1869. At sea, under a divine heaven ! There 
is a period which marks the transition from boy to man, when 
the boy discards his errors and his awkwardness, and puts 
on the man’s mask, and adopts his ways. The duration of 
the period depends upon circumstances, and not upon any 
defined time. With me, it lasted some months ; and, though I 
feel in ideas more manly than when I left the States, I am often 
reminded that I am still a boy in many things. In impulse 
I am boy-like, but in reflection a man ; and then I condemn 
the boy-like action, and make a new resolve. How many of 
these resolutions will be required before they are capable of 
restraining, not only the impulse, but the desire, when every 
action will be the outcome of deliberation ? I am still a boy 
when I obey my first thought; the man takes that thought 
and views it from many sides before action. I have not come 
to that yet; but after many a struggle I hope to succeed. 

' Days should speak, and -a multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.’ 

It is well for me that I am not so rich as the^young mail, I met 
at Cairo who has money enough to indulge every caprice. I 
thank Heaven for it, for if he be half as hot-blooded and im- 
pulsive as I am, surely his life will be short ; but necessity has 
ordained that my strength and youth should be directed by 
others, and in a different sphere ; and the more tasks I receive, 
the happier is my life. I want work, close, absorbing, and con- 
genial work, only so that there will be no time for regrets, and 
vain desires, and morbid thoughts. In the interval, books 
come handy. I have picked up Helvetiu^ and Zimmirman, in 
Alexandria, and, though there is much wisdom in them, they 
are ill-suited to young men with a craze for action. 

And now he is back at headquarters in London, and gets his 
orders for Spain ; and there he spends six months, March to Septem- 
ber, 1869, describing various scenes of the revolution, and the gen- 
eral aspect of the country, in a graphic record. These letters are 
among the best of his descriptive writings. The Spanish scenery 
and people; the stirring events; the barricades and street-fighting; 
the leaders and the typical characters; the large issues at stake-— 
all make a great and varied theme. 
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On arriving in Spain, Stanley commenced studying Spanish, 
with such success, that, by June, he was able to make a speech in 
Spanish, and became occasional correspondent to a Spanish news- 
paper. 

The insurrection of September, 1868, which drove Isabella from 
the Throne, led to a provisional Government under a Regency, 
General Prim acting as Minister of War. 

On June 15, 1869, Stanley was present in the Plaza de Los 
Cortes when the Constitution was read to twenty thousand people, 
who roared their ‘vivas/ 

Stanley was in the prime of his powers, and these powers were 
not, •■as afterwards AMca, taxed by heavy responsibilities, and 
ceaseless executive work, but given solely to a faithful and vivid 
chronicle of what he saw. ‘ I went to Spain,’ he wrote, ‘ the young 
man going to take possession of the boy’s heritage, those dear dreams 
of wild romance, stolen from school-hours.’ 

When a Carlist rising threatened, hundreds of miles away, Stan- 
ley immediately hastened off to the scene. On one occasion, he hur- 
ried from Madrid in search of the rebellious Carlists, who were said 
to have risen at Santa Cruz dc Camposcu. * As soon as I reached the 
old town of Vittoria, I took my scat m the diligence for Santa Cruz 
de Campescu ; our road lay westwatiji towards the Atlantic through 
the valley of Zadora. If you have read Napier’s “Battles of the 
Peninsula,’’ you can well imagine how interesting each spot, each 
foot of ground, was to me. This valley was a battle-field, where the 
armed legions of Pcatugal, Spain, and England, matched themselves 
against Joseph Buonaparte’s French Army.’ 

At Santa Cruz, Stanley found the insurrectionists had fled to the 
mountains, leaving forty prisoners; he returned to Madrid, to join 
General Sickles and his suite, on a visit to the Palace of La Granja, 
called the ‘ Cloud Palace of the King of Spain.’ 

He hears in Madrid, one evening, that several battalions and regi- 
ments had been despatched towards Saragossa. ‘ Naturally I wanted 
to know what was going on there. What did the departure of all these 
troops to Saragossa mean? So one hour later, at 8.30 p. m., I took 
the train, and arrived at Saragossa the next morning at 6 a. m.’ 

And here Stanley witnessed a rising of the people, ‘proud and 
passionate, the Berber and Moorish blood coursiM tliroup:h their 
veins.’ They resisted the order to give up Arms. ‘ Then, with their 
bayonets, liiey prise up the granite blocks, and, with the swiftness 
of magic, erect a barricade, formidable, wide, a granite and cobble- 
stone fortification, breast-high. One, two, three, four, and five, aye, 
ten barricades are thrown up, almost ae fast as tongue can count 
them. ‘ My eye,’ says Stanley, ‘finds enough to note; impossible to 
note the whole, for there are a hundred things and a thousand^ things 
talcing place. Carts are thrown on the summit of the barricades; 
cabs caught unawares are launched on high, sofas and bureaux and 
the strangest kind of obstructions are piled above all.’ 

R 
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Stanley himself was on a balamy, not within the barricade, but 
half a block outside. He saw a battery of mounted trained Artillery 
halt five hundred yards from where he stood. He watched them 
dismount the guns and prepare for action ; and was present at the 
bursting and rending of shells and the ceaseless liring of jnuskotry 
from the barricades. 

‘ As the bullets flattened tliemaelvcs with a dull thud against the 
balcony where I stood, I sought the shelter of the roof, and behind 
a friendly cornice, I observed the desperate fighting.’ 

Though the firing had been incessant for an hour, little damage 
had been done to the barricade. The soldiers, advancing at short 
range, were shot down; again the Artillery thundered, and, when the 
smoke dispersed, Stanley saw the soldiers had approached nearer. 
‘The scene was one of desperation against courage allied with a 
certain cold enthusiasm; as fast as one soldier fell, another took his 
place. I witnessed personal in.stanccs of ferocity and coiirago which 
made me hold my breath. To me — who was, I really believe, the 
sole disinterested witness of that terrible battle — they aiipcared 
like characters suddenly called out to i)t'rft)rm in some awful tra- 
gedy ; and, so fascinated was I by the strange and dreadful specta- 
cle, I could not look away.* 

Night fell, and the bugles sounded retreat ; the soldiers had lost 
heart after three hours’ persistent fighting, with nothing gained. 
The dead lay piled at the barricades. Stanley remained on the roof 
until he was chilled and exhausted; he had been awaki! thirty- 
nine hours. ‘ 1 retired for a coui)le of hours’ rest, Amipletely fatigued, 
yet with the determination to be up before daylight ; and, by five 
in tlic morning, I was at my post of observation on the roof.' 

Stanley graphically described the scene behind the barricade, 
before the battle recommenced. Fresh troops now arrived, former 
failure was to be avenged. Again they hurl thein.selves on the bar- 
ricades; * but they arc thru,st back by protruding bayonets, they are 
beaten down by clubbed muskets, they arc laid low by hundreds 
of deadly bullets, which are poured on them; but, with fearless 
audacity, the Regulars climb over their own dead and wounded, and 
throw themselves over the barricades into the smoke of battle, to be 
hewed to death for their temerity.' 

This completed the fourdi defeat the Government troops experi- 
enced, and in the greatest disorder they ran towards the Corso; 
while the ‘Vivas ' to the Republic were deafening. ‘ The Artillery 
rc-open fire with grape, shell, and solid shot, and once more the 
old city of Saragossa quivers to its foundations. Another battalion 
has been added, and nearly six hundred men are found before the 
breast-works,’ 

The rear ranks were impelled electrically forward, and bodily 
heaved over the front ranks, quite into the barricades; others 
crowded on, a multitude bounded over, as if swept on by a hurri- 
cane, and the first barricade was taken, the insurgents threw down 
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their arms, fell down on their knees, and cried for ‘ quarter.’ Thus 
was Saragossa quelled and a thousand prisoners taken. ‘ The valour 
and heroism of the insurgents, will, I fancy, have been chronicled 
solely by me, because the Government won the day, as they were 
bound to do.’ 

Stanley now hastened to Valencia, ‘ from whence came reports of 
fierce cannonading ; it was not in my nature to sit with folded arms, 
and let an important event, like that, pass without personal investi- 
gation.’ 

He was told he could not go, the trains did not run, miles of rail- 
way had been destroyed. ‘ Can I telegraph ? — No — Why ? — No 
telegrams are allowed to pass by order of the Minister of War. ~ 
Heigh-ho ! to Alicante, then ! — Thence by sea to Valencia. I ’ll cir- 
cumnavigate Spain ! but I shall get to Valencia ! I exclude all words 
like “fail,” “can’t,” from my vocabulary.’ 

Stanley had great difficulty, and many adventures, before he got, 
by sea, into Valencia, and found himself amid the roar of guns and 
the whiz of bullets. 

He wandered from street to street, always confronted by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets, until, at last, he saw a chance of getting into an 
hotel; but he had to run the gauntlet of twenty feet of nvuvderovxa 
firing. Officers remonstrated against the folly. ‘ But twenty feet ! 
Count three and jumpl I jumped, took one peep at the barricade 
in my mid-air flight, and was in the hotel portico, safe, with a chorus 
of “brqvos" in my rear, and a welcome in front.’ 

But how can I gi^e samples of Stanley’s vivid word-painting; it 
is like snipping off a corner of a great historical picture. The fore- 
going passages, however, will suffice to show how Stanley’s whole 
being throbbed with energy, and with the desire to excel. 

Sometimes he rides all night, in order to reach betimes a remote 
place, where fighting is report^ ; he watches the stirring scenes all 
day, and reports his observations before taking rest. 

Extracts from one or two private letters are given here. One was 
written to a friend who pi^esaed him to take a holiday. 

Madrid, June 27, 1869. 

You know my peculiar position, you know who, what, and 
where I am ; you know that I am not master of my own 
actions, that I am at the beck and call of a chief whose will 
is imperious law. The slightest inattention to business, the 
slightest forgetfulness of duty, the slightest laggardness, is 
punished severely ; that is, you are sent about your business. 
But I do not mean to be sent about my business. I do not 
mean to be discharged from my position. I mean by atten- 
tion to my business, by self-denial, by indefatigable energy, 
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to become, by this very hiisinoss, my own niahUT, and that 
of others. Hitherto, so well have I iicrfurmtHl tu> duty, sur- 
passing all my con temporal ioa, that the greatesi eonlklence 
is placed in me. 

I have carlo hlanchc at the bankers’ ; 1 can go to any part of 
Spain I please, that 1 think best : 1 c.m employ a man in my 
absence. This I have done in the short space of eighteen 
months, when others have languished on at their business for 
fifteen years, and got no higher than the step whore they 
entered upon duty. How have I done this? By intense ap- 
plication to duty, by self-denial, which means 1 have denied 
myself all pleasures, so that I might do my duty thoroughly, 
and exceed it. Such has been my ambition. I am fulfilling it. 
Pleasure cannot blind me, it cannot lead me astray from the 
path I have chalked out. I am so much my own master, that 
I am master over my own passions. It is also my interest to 
do^my duty well. It is my interest not tt> throw up my posi- 
tion. My whole life luuig.s upon it my future would be 
almost blank, if I threw ui) my place. You <lo not - eanuoi 
suppose that I have accepted this position merely for money. 
I can make plenty of nioru'y anyw liere it is that my future 
promotion to distinction hangs upon it, Even now, If 1 ap- 
plied for it, I could g('l a consulship, but I tlo not want a 
consulship — I look further up, beyond u consulship. 

My whole future is risked. Slenx duty commands mo to 
stay. It is only by railway celerity that I can live. Away 
from work, my conscience accuses me of forgetting duty, of 
wasting time, of forgetting ray God. I cannot help tliat feel- 
ing. It makes mo feel as though the world wore sliding from 
under my feet. Even if 1 had a month’s holiday, I could not 
take it ; I would be restless, dissatisfied, gloomy, morose. To 
the with a vacation ! I don’t want it. 


I have nothing to fall back upon but energy, and much 
hopefulness. But so long as my life lasts, I feel my.self so much 
master of my own future, that I can well understand Caesar's 
saying to the sailors, ‘ Nay, be not afraid, for you carry 
Caesar and his fortunes ! ’ I could say the same : * My body 
carries Stanley and his fortunes.’ With (h)d’s ludp, I shall 
succeed ! 
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A telegram called him to Paris, to meet Mr. Bennett in person; 
and there, October 16, 1869, he received a commission of startling 
proportions. He was to search for Livingstone in earnest, — not for 
an interview, but to discover, and, if necessary, extricate him, wher- 
ever he might be in the heart of Africa. But this was to be only the 
climax of a series of preliminary expeditions. Briefly, these consisted 
of a report of the opening of Ae Suez Canal ; some observations of 
Upper Egypt, and Baker's expedition; the underground explora- 
tions in Jerusalem; Syrian politics; Turkish politics at Stamboul; 
archasological explorations in the Crimea; politics and progress in 
the Caucasus; projects of Russia in that region; Trans-Caspian 
affairs Persian politics, geography, and present conditions; a glance 
at India; and, finally, — a search for Livingstone in Equatorial 
Africa ! 

^ Into this many-branched search for knowledge Stanley now threw 
himself. He carried out the whole programme, up to its last article, 
witliin the next twelve-month, with as much thoroughness as cir- 
cumstances permitted in each case. The record, as put into final 
shape twenty-five years later, makes a book of 400 pages, the second 
volume of My Early Travels and Adventures.’ It is impossible even 
to epitomise briefl^^ here the crowded and stirring narrative. The 
observer saw the brilliant pageant of tlie great flotilla moving for the 
first time in history from the Mediterranean Sea, through the Suez 
Canal, to tlie Indian Ocean. 

Stanley was_ present at the ceremony of blessing the Suez Canal. 
On the following day, the 17th November, 1869, he was to see ‘a 
now route to commerce opened.’ The Empress Eugenie, the Em- 

E eror of Austria, the Crown Prince of Prussia, and many notabilities 
ad arrived. 

‘A beautiful morning ushered in the greatest drama ever wit- 
nessed or enacted in Egypt. It is the greatest and last, so far, of 
all the magnificent periods which Egypt has witnessed.’ 

At eight o’clock in the morning, the Empress’s yacht led the pro- 
cession through the Canal, and Stanley followed, in the steamer 
‘ Europe.' 

He next went up the Nile, to Upper Egypt, as one of a party of 
seventy invited guests of the Khedive; ‘twenty-three days of most 
exquisite pleasure, unmarred by a single adverse incident.’ 

The next part of his programme was to visit Jerusalem, where 
he saw the unearthing of her antique grandeurs, sixty feet under- 
ground. 

Stanley proceeded thence to Constantinople, where he wrote a 
long letter for the ‘ New York Herald,’ on the Crimea ; and here he 
met, once more, his kind friend, the American Minister, Mr. Joy 
Morris, who presented him with a beautiful Winchester rifle, and 
gave him letters of introduction to General Ignatieff, General Stole- 
toff, and various Governors and Ministers in Persia. 

Stanley now travelled through the Caucasus, where he found un- 
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expected civilisation. He rated highly the advantages which Rus- 
sia’s much-censured conquest of the Caucasus had brought in its 
train : warring tribes brought to peace, feuds ami mutual slaughter 
stopped, local religions and customs respected, and an end put to 
barbarism and feudality, ' which tenus are almost synonymous, as 
witness the mountain towers and fortresses, once the terror of the 
country, now silent and crumbling.’ 

Tiflis affords as much amusement^ and comfort as any second- 
rate town or city in Europe. From his Journal are here given one 
or two passages, to illustrate how Stanley observed and judged the 
individuals of his own race and civilisation. 

February 5th, 1870. Reached the Dardanelles at noon. 
One of my fellow-voyagers is the Rev. Dr. Harman, of Mary- 
land, an elderly and large man, who is a marvel of theological 
erudition, a mixture of Jonathan Edwards and the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Most of the morning we had pa.ssed classic ground, 
and, as he is a Greelc scholar of some repute, his delight was 
so infectious that we soon became warm friends. Uc also has 
been to Jerusalem, Damascus, and Ephesus, and many other 
places of biblical and classical intcrcvst; and, in a short time, 
with a face shining with enthusiasm, he communicated to me 
many of his impressions and thoughts ui)on what he had seen, 
as my sympathy was so evident. St. Paul isHiis favourife ; the 
Seven Churches of Asia, and the inwardness of the Revela- 
tions, are topics dear to him; and, perceiving that I was a 
good listener, the dear old gentleman simply ' let himself go,' 
uttering deep and weighty things with a warmth that was 
unexpected. 

His exact words I have already forgotten ; but the picture 
that he made, as ho sat clad in sober black on his deck-chair, 
the skirts of his frock-coat touching the deck, his spectacled 
eyes thoughtfully fixed on the distant horizon, while his lips 
expressed the learned lore he had gathered from reading and 
reflection, will be ineffaceable. If I were rich enough, this is 
the type of man whom I should choose for my mentor, until 
the unfixedness of youth had become set in a firm mould. On 
two points only was he inclined to be severe. His Presby- 
terianism could not endure the Pope; and, had he the power, 
he would like to drive the Padishah and his Turks far away 
into inner Asia, where they belonged. Otherwise, he is one of 
the largest-hearted Christians I have ever met. 
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Many-sided in his sensitiveness to the attractions and charms 
of life, there were some aspects against which he was proof. At 
Odessa he fell in with highly congenial English society, and, at 
the close of his visit, he touches on one aspect that repelled, and 
one that attracted him; the twofold attitude is not unrelated to the 
state of mind the final sentence portrays. 

March 6th. The Carnival was a novel sight to me. It is the 
first I have ever seen, and I thank my stars that it is not my 
fate to see many more such. The mad jollity and abandon 
wherein botli sexes seemed agreed to think of nothing but tlieir 
youth and opportunities, positively abashed me! To decline 
being drawn within the whirl of dissipation, and to discounte- 
nance fair gauzy nymphs who insidiously tempt one to relax 
austere virtue, is not easy ; but the shame of it, more than any 
morality, prevented me from availing myself of the licence. 

At the Cathedral I heard the most glorious vocal music it 
has ever been my lot to hear. There was one voice — a priest’s 
— that rang like a clarion through the building, so flawless in 
its rich tones that every heart, I should fancy, was filled with 
admiration: and when the choir joined in the anthem, and 
filled the entire concave with their burst of harmony, and the 
organ rolled its streams of tremulous sound in unison, I became 
weak as a child, with pure rapture and unstrung nerve I That 
half-hour in the Cathedral is unforgettable. Whether it is due 
to the air of Odessa, the perfect health I enjoyed, the warm 
hospitality I received, or what, I am inclined to think that for 
once I have known a brief period of ideal pleasure, unmarred 
by a single hour of unhappiness. 

Stanley now travelled along the Russian, Persian, and Turkestan 
coasts, observing the people and noting manners, customs, and 
events. Towards the end of May, 1870, he reached Teheran; his 
description of the Palaces and Bazaars, the Shah and his people, 
are wonderful reading. From Teheran he rode to Ispahan. 

My friends among the English colony at Teheran gave me 
several wise admonitions, among which were, that I was never 
to travel during the day on account of the heat, but to start 
just at sunset, by which I might make two stations before I 
halted ; I was also to look out for myself, as there were numer- 
ous brigands on the road, who would not scruple to strip me of 
everything I possessed. 
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I followed their advice for lire first few stages; but, as the 
rocks retain the heat, I tliink tlie discomfort of night-travel is 
greater than that of day. Besides, the drowsiness was over- 
powering, and I was constantly in danger of falling from 
my horse. The landscape had no interest; the mountains 
appeared but shapeless masses, and the plains were vague and 
oppressively silent. I reached ‘Salt desert of Persia, after 
a ride over country which sl^SK^.’became more sterile and 
waterless. 

The fervour of that tract 'waPj^tense. My thermometer 
indicated 129“ Fahr. Yet this terrible tract, with its fervid 
glow and its expanse of pale yellow sand almost at white heat, 
was far more bearable by day than a night ride through it 
would have been — for, though I could distinguish nothing 
but a quivering vapour, the strange forms of the mirage were 
more agreeable than the monotonous darkness. 

Then follows a graphic picture of Ispahan, where he spent a week, 
and then onwards, ever OjjjQvards, riding through oven heat, 

At Kumishah, I invited myself to pass the night in the tele- 
graph station, for there was nobody at home. 

When evening came, I made my bed o'n the housc-lop, 
whence I had a good view of the town and of the myriad of 
mud towers, of acres of toinb-stoncs, and lion sj^hynxes. 
And there I dropped to sleep witlr tlic clear heaven for my 
canopy. 

At Yezdikhast I had to spend the day ; there were no horses, 
but, at 4 A. M., the relay arrived and away I sped, to the ruins 
of Pasargadae. Inclining a little towards the right, I came to 
a group of low and greyish hills, on the most southward of 
which I caught a glimpse of a whitish stone wall. Riding up 
to it, I found it to be a marble platform, or, rather, a marble 
wall, which encased the hill. 

The natives call it Solomon’s Throne, and on it once stood 
the Castle of Pasargadae. To commemorate the overthrow 
of the Babylonian Empire, Cyrus the Great, in the year 
557 B. c., caused to be erected on it a fort, or castle, contain- 
ing a Holy Place, whither he went to worship, and where 
his successors were wont to be inaugurated as Kings of 
Persia. 
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- From Pasargadsti Stanley rides to Persepolis, and here he lingers 
amid the ruins, for he loves to dream of and reconstruct the mighty 
Past. 

I slept in the first portal of, Persepolis, all night. The only 
food I could get was wafer bread and plenty of milk. 

Early the next morning, Juty ’^^t, Stanley rode away, after cutting 
his name deep on the Templ^*Away, away to Shiraz, where he 
visits the graves of Saadi, Haf^fl^-qne of tihe many graves given 
to Bathsheba! x . 

At last Stanley reaches Bushire, where he took steamer and en- 
tered the Persian Gulf ; he visits Bunder-Abbas, and then continues 
his journey to Muscat, Arabia ; thence 'to Kurrachi, ai'riving at 
Bombay, on August' i, 1870, his long programme carried through, 
up to the verge of its last supreme undertaking, the search for Liv- 
ingstone. First, he brings his story up to date, for the ‘Herald,’ 
writing seventeen long letters about the Caucasus and Persian expe- 
riences; then he plunges deep into books on African Geography, 

‘ for I feel very ignorant about most things concerning Africa.* 

And here on the verge of die great venture, we may see how he 
reviewed and estimated the long preparatory stage, reckoning it 
not as a twelve-month, but as six years, when he looked back on it, 
toward the end. 

ft 

As may be imagined, these six years formed a most im- 
portant period of my life ; I had seen about fifteen fair battles 
with the military service, and three naval bombardments. 
Twice I had been shipwrecked, and I had been spectator of 
mighty events ; I had seen many sovereign-monarchs, princes, 
ministers, and generals ; I had explored many large cities, 
and rubbed against thousands of men of vast nations ; and, 
having been compelled to write of what I had seen in a daily 
paper, it can be understood how invaluable such a career and 
such a training, with its compulsory lessons, was to me, pre- 
paring me for the great work which awaited me. To this 
training I owed increasing powers of observation, and judg- 
ment ; the long railway journeys taught me, while watching 
and meditating upon the characters I met, how to observe 
most keenly and guide myself; by which I was enabled, I 
think, to achieve a certain mastery of those infirmities which, 
I was only too conscious, had cropped up since I had entered 
the Army [i. e., during the Civil War]. 
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And now, at last, — for Africa and Livingstone ! Zanzibar is to be 
his starting-point ; there is no direct communication from Bombay ; 
so he must creep and zig-zag, by irregular sailing-ship. He starts,' 
October 12, 1870, in the barque ‘Polly,’ a six weeks’ voyage to 
Mauritius. Off again, in the brigantirie ‘ Romp ’ ; and, in seventeen 
days, to St. Anne’s Island, Seycliclles group. Thence, in the little 
brigantine whaler, ‘ Falcon,’ to creep along for nineteen days more. 

Still at sea, light breezes every day. Oh ! how I suffer from 
ennui ! Oh, torment of an impatient soul ! What is the use of 
a sailing-boat in the tropics?. My back aches with pain, my 
mind becomes old, and all because of these dispiriting calms. 

December 31st, 1870. Eighty days from Bombay, and 
Zanzibar, at last ! 

But to find what? No letters from Bennett, nor his agent; so, 
of course, no money. No news of Livingstone since his departure, 
years before; and of him, then, this cheerful gossip: — 

* gave me a verjf bad opinion of Livingstone; he says that he 

is hard to get along with, is cross and narrow-minded ; that Liv- 
ingstone ought to come home, and allow a younger man to take his 
place; that he takes no notes nor keeps his Journal methodically; 
and that ho would run away, if he heard any traveller was going 
to him.' 

This was the man, to find whom Stanley is, to plunge into an 
unknown tropical Continent; he, who in all his travellings has had 
either a beaten road, or guides who knew the cormtry; who has no 
experience with Africans, nor in organising and leading an expedi- 
tion : who can find funds for his search only from a friendly loan 
of Captain F. R. Webb, and who is thrown on his own resources, 
almost as if he were entering a new world ! But — forward ! 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE FINDING OF LIVINGSTONE 

I N his book, ‘How I Found Livingstone,’ Stanley has told that 
story at length. What here follows is arranged from material 
hitherto unpublished, and is designed to give the main tliread 
of events, to supply some fuller illustration of his intercourse with 
Livingstone, and his final estimate of him, and, especially, both in 
this, and in his later explorations, to show from his private Journal 
something of the workings of his own heart and mind, in the solitude 
of Africa. 

Though fifteen months had elapsed since I had received my 
commission, no news of Livingstone had been heard by any 
mortal at Zanzibar. According to one, he was dead ; and, ac- 
cording to another, he was lost ; while still another hazarded 
the conviction that he had ‘attached himself to an African 
princess, and had, in fact, settled down. There was no letter 
for me from Mr. Bennett, confirming his verbal order to go 
and search for the traveller; and no one at Zanzibar was pre- 
pared to advance thousands of dollars to one whom nobody 
knew ; in my pocket I had about eighty dollars in gold left, 
after my fifteen months' journey! 

Many people since have professed to disbelieve that I dis- 
covered the lost traveller in Africa! Had they known the 
circumstances of my arrival at Zanzibar, they would have had 
greater reason for their unbelief than they had. To me it 
looked for a time as though it would be an impossibility for 
me even to put foot on the mainland, though it was only 
twenty-five miles off. But, thanks to Captain Webb, the 
American consul, I succeeded in raising a sum of money amply 
sufficient, for the time being, for my purpose. 

The ‘ sinews of war ’ having been obtained, the formation of 
the expedition was proceeded with. On the 2ist of March, 
1871, it stood a compact little force of three whites, thirty-one 
armed freemen of Zanzibar, as escort, one hundred and fifty- 
three porters, and twenty-seven pack-animals, for a transport 
^orps, besides two riding-horses, on the outskirts of the 
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coast-town of Bagamoyo ; equipped with cvciy needful article 
for a long journey that the experience of many Arabs had 
suggested, and that my own ideas of necessaries for comfort 
or convenience, in illness or health, had provided. Its veiy 
composition betrayed its character. There was nothing ag- 
gressive in it. Its many bales of cloth, and loads of beads and 
wire, with its assorted packages of provisions and medicine, 
indicated a peaceful caravan about to penetrate among Afri- 
can tribes accustomed to barter and chaffer; while its few 
guns showed a sujBcient defensive power against bands of 
native banditti, though offensive measures were utterly out 
of the question. 

I passed my apprenticeship in African travel while travers- 
ing the maritime region — a bitter school — amid rank 
jungles, fetid swamps, and fly-infested grass-lands, during 
which I encountered nothing that appeared to favour my 
journey. My pack and riding-animals died, my potters de- 
serted, sickness of a very grievous nature thinned my num- 
bers; but, despite the severe loss I sustained, I struggled 
through my troubles. 

Into the narrative of external events is here msertod what he re- 
corded of an interior experience at this time. 

In the matter of religion, I doubt whether I had much 
improved (during the preceding years of trial and adventure). 
Had this stirring life amongst exciting events continued, it is 
probable that I should have drifted further away from the 
thoughts of religion. 

Years of indifference and excitement have an unconscious 
hardening power, and I might have lapsed altogether ; but my 
training in the world of politics, of selfish hustling, of fierce 
competition, stopped in time; for, on commencing the work of 
my life, my first journey into Africa, I came face to face with 
Nature, and Nature was the means, through my complete 
isolation, of recalling me to what I had lost by long contact 
with the world. 

I had taken with me my Bible, and the American consul 
had given me, to pack up bottles of medicine with, a great 
many 'New York Heralds,’ and other American newspapers. 
Strange connection ! But yet strangest of all was the change 
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wrought in me by the reading of the Bible and these news- 
papers in melancholy Africa. 

My sicknesses were frequent, and, during my first attacks 
of African fever, I took up the Bible to while away the tedious, 
feverish hours in bed- Though incapacitated from the march, 
ray temperature being constantly at 105° Fahi-., it did not 
prevent me from reading, when not light-headed. I read 
Job, and then the Psalms; and when I recovered and was 
once more in marching state, I occupied my mind in camp in 
glancing at the newspaper intelligence ; and then, somehow or 
another, my views towards newspapers were entirely recast; 
not as regards my own profession, which I still esteemed very 
highly, perhaps too highly, but as to tlie use and abuse of 
newspapers. 

Solitude taught me many things, and showed newspapers 
in quite a new light. There were several subjects treated in a 
manner that wild nature seemed to scorn. It appeared to me 
tliat the reading of anything in the newspapers, except that for 
which they were intended, namely news, was a waste of time ; 
and deteriorative of native force, and worth, and personality. 
The Bible, however, with its noble and simple language, I 
continued to read with a higher and truer understanding 
than I had ever before conceived. Its powerful verses had a 
diffei-ent meaning, a more penetrative influence, in the silence 
of the wilds. I came to feel a strange glow while absorbed 
in its pages, and a charm peculiarly appropriate to the deep 
melancholy of African scenery. 

When I laid down the book, the mind commenced to feed 
upon what memory suggested. Then rose the ghosts of by- 
gone yearnings, haunting every cranny of the brain with 
numbers of baffled hopes and unfulfilled aspirations. Here 
was I, only a poor journalist, with no friends, and yet possessed 
by a feeling of power to achieve I How could it ever be ? Then 
verses of Scripture rang iteratingly through my mind as ap- 
plicable to my own being, sometimes full of promise, often of 
solemn warning. 

Alone in my tent, unseen of men, my mind laboured and 
worked upon itself, and nothing was so soothing and sustain- 
ing as when I remembered the long-neglected comfort and 
support of lonely childhood and boyhood. I flung myself on 
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my knees, and poured out my soul utterly in secret prayer to 
Him from whom I had been so long estranged, to Him who had 
led me here mysteriously into Africa, there to reveal Himself, 
and His will. I became then inspired with fresh desire to serve 
Him to the utmost, that same desire which in early days in 
New Orleans filled me each morning, and sent me joyfully 
skipping to my work. 

As seen in my loneliness, there was this difference between 
the Bible and the newspapers. The one reminded me that, 
apart from God, my life was but a bubble of air, and it bade 
me remember my Creator ; the other fostered arrogance and 
worldliness. When that vast upheaved sky, and mighty cir- 
cumference of tree-clad earth, or sere downland, marked so 
emphatically my personal littleness, I felt often so subdued 
that' my black followers might have discerned, had they been 
capable of reflection, that Africa was changing me. 

It may be taken for granted that some of the newspaper 
issues which I took up, one after another, when examined 
under this now light, were uncommonly poor specimens of 
journalism. Though all contained some facts appertaining 
to the progress of the world’s affairs, in which every intelli- 
gent man ought to be concerned, these wore so few and meagre 
that they were overwhelmed by the vast space devoted to 
stupid personalities, which were either offensively flattering 
or carpingly derogatory; and there came columns of crime 
records, and mere gutter-matter. 

It was during these days I learned that, as teeth were given 
to chew our bread, and taste to direct our sense of its quality, 
so knowledge and experience were capable of directing the 
judgment ; and from that period to this, I have never allowed 
another to govern my decisions upon the character of any 
person, or to pervert my own ideas as to the rights and wrongs 
of a matter. I find, if one wishes to be other than a mere 
number, he must learn to exercise his own discretion. I have 
practised these rules ever since, and I remember my delight 
when I first found that this method had so trained and ex- 
panded my judgment that my views upon things affecting 
other people, or affairs in which I had no personal concern, 
were in harmony with those expressed by the best leading 
journals. 
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A multitude of records of African travel have been read 
by me during twenty-four years ; but I do not remember to 
have come across anything which would reveal the inward 
transition, in the traveller’s own feelings, from those which 
move him among his own kindred, to those he feels when 
he discovers himself to be a solitary white man in the new 
world of savage Africa, and all the pageantry of civilisation, 
its blessings, its protection, its politics, its energy and power, 
— all have become a mere memory. I was but a few days in 
the wilderness, on the other aide of the Kingani River, when 
it dawned upon me with a most sobering effect. The sable 
native regarded me with as much curiosity as I should have 
regarded a stranger from Mars. He saw that I was outwardly 
human, but his desire to know whether my faculties and 
usages were human as well was very evident, and until it was 
gratified by the putting of my hand into his and speaking to 
him, his doubt was manifest. 

My mission to find Livingstone was very simple, and was a 
clear and definite aim. All I had to do was to free my mind 
from all else, and relieve it of every earthly desire but the 
finding of the mad whom I was sent to seek. To think of self, 
friends, banking-account, life-insurance, or any worldly in- 
terest but the one sole purpose of reaching the spot where 
Livingstone might happen to rest, could only tend to weaken 
resolution. Intense application to my task assisted me to 
forget all I had left behind, and all that might lie ahead in the 
future. 

In some ways, it produced a delightful tranquillity which 
was foreign to me while in Europe. To be indifferent to the 
obituaries the papers may publish to-morrow, that never even 
a thought should glance across the mind of law-courts, jails, 
tombstones ; not to care what may disturb a Parliament, or a 
Congress, or the state of the Fimds, or the nerves excited about 
earthquakes, floods, wars, and other national evils, is a felicity 
few educated men in Britain know ; and it compensated me in a 
great measure for the distress from heat, meagreness of diet, 
malaria, and other ills, to which I became subject soon after 
entering Africa. 

Every day added something to my experience. I saw that 
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exciting adventures could not happen so often as I had antici- 
pated, that the fevers in Africa were less frequent thnn in 
some parts of the Mississippi Valley, that game was not 
visible on every acre, and diat the ambushed savage was 
rare. There were quite as many bright pictures to be met 
with as there were dark. Troubles taught patience, and with 
the exercise of patience came greater self-control and experi- 
ence. My ideas respecting my Zanzibari and Unyamwezi 
followers were modified after a few weeks’ observation anH 
trials of them. Certain vices and follies, which clung to their 
uneducated natures, were the source of great trouble ; tliough 
there were brave virtues in most of them, which atoned for 
much that appeared incorrigible. 

Wellington is reported to have said that he never knew 
a good-tempered man in India; and Sydney Smith thought 
that sweetness of temper was impossible in a very cold or a 
very hot climate. With such authorities it is somewhat bold, 
perhaps, to disagree; but after experiences of Livingstone, 
Pocock, Swinburne, Surgeon Parke, and other white men, one 
must not take these remarks too literally. As for my black 
followers, no quality was so conspicuous and unvarying as 
good-temper ; and I think that, since I had more occasion to 
praise my black followers than blame them, even I must 
surely take credit for being more often good-tempered than 
bad; and besides, I felt great compassion for them. How 
often the verse in the Psalms recurred to me : ‘ Like as a 
father pitieth his own children ’ 1 

It was on my first expedition that I felt I was ripening. 
Hitherto, my faculties had been too busy in receiving im- 
pressions; but, like the young com which greedily absorbs 
the rain and cool dews, and, on approaching maturity, begins 
to yellow under summer suns, so I began to feel the benefit of 
the myriad impressions, and I grew to govern myself with 
more circumspection. 

On the 8th May, 1871, we began to ascend the Usagara 
range, and, in eight marches, we arrived on the verge of the 
dry, rolling, and mostly wooded plateau, which continues, 
almost without change, for nearly six hundred miles west- 
ward. We soon after entered Ugogo, inhabited by a bump- 
tious, full-chested, square-shouldered people, who exact heavy 
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tribute from all caravans. Nine marches took us through 
their country ; and, when we finally shook the dust of its red 
soil off our feet, we were rich in the experience of native man- 
ners and arrogance, but considerably poorer in means. 

Beyond Ugogo undulated the Land of the Moon, or Un- 
yarawezi, inhabited by a turbulent and combative race, who 
are as ready to work for those who can afford to pay as they 
are ready to fight those they consider unduly aggressive. 
Towards the middle of this land, we came to a colony of Arab 
settlers and traders. Some of these had built excellent and 
spacious houses of sun-dried brick, and cultivated extensive 
gardens. The Arabs located here were great travellers. Every 
region round about the colony had been diligently searched 
by them for ivory. If Livingstone was anywhere within reach, 
some of these people ought surely to have Icnown. But, al- 
though I questioned eagerly all whom I became acquainted 
with, no one could give me definite information of the missing 
man. 

I was preparing to leave the Arab colony in Unyanyembe 
when war broke out between the settlers and a native chief, 
named Mirambo, and a series of sanguinary contests followed. 
In the hope that, by adding my force to that of the Arabs, a 
route west might be opened, I, foolishly enough, joined them. 
I did not succeed in my enterprise, however, and a disastrous 
retreat followed. The county became more and more dis- 
turbed ; bandits infested every road leading from the colony ; 
cruel massacres, destruction of villages, raids by predatory 
Watuta, were daily reported to me; until it seemed to me that 
there was neither means for advance nor retreat left. 

As my expedition had become thoroughly disorganized 
during my flight with the Arabs from the fatal campaign 
against Mirambo, I turned my attention to form another, 
which, whether I should continue my search for the lost 
traveller, or abandon it, and turn my face homeward, would 
be equally necessary ; and, as during such an unquiet period 
it would be a task requiring much time and patience, I mean- 
while consulted my charts, and the best informed natives, as 
to the possibility of evading the hostile bands of Mirambo by 
taking a circuitous route round the disturbed territory. 

Finally, on the 20th of September, 1871 , 1 set out from the 

S 
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Arab settlement at Kwihara to resume the journey so long 
interrupted. I had been detained three months at Unyan- 
yembe by an event totally unlooked-for when the expedition 
left the sea. Almost every day of this iutci'val had witnessed 
trouble. Some troubles had attained the magnitude of public 
and private calamities. Many Arab friends had been massa- 
cred ; many of my own people either had been slain in battle 
or had perished from disease. Over forty had deserted. One 
of my white companions was dead ; the other had become a 
mere burden. All the transport animals but two had died; 
days of illness from fever had alternated with days of apparent 
good health. My joys had been few indeed, but my miseries 
many ; yet this day, the third expedition that I had organised, 
through great good fortune numbered nearly sixty picked 
men, almost all of whom were well armed, and loaded with 
every necessary that was portable, bound to demonstrate if 
somewhere in the wild western lands the lost traveller lived, 
or was dead. 

The conclusion I had arrived at was, that, though Mirambo 
and his hordes effectually closed the usual road to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, a flank march might be matlc, sufficiently distant 
from the disturbed territory and sufficientljf long to enable me 
to sti'ike west, and make another attempt to reach the Arab 
colony on Lake Tanganyika. I calculated that from two hun- 
dred to three hundred miles extra marching would enable me 
to reach Ujiji safely. 

Agreeably to this determination, for twenty-tWo days we 
travelled in a south-westerly direction, during which I esti- 
mated we had performed a journey of two hundred and forty 
miles. At a place called Mpokwa, Mirambo's capital lying 
due north ten days distant, I turned westward, and after 
thirty-five miles, gradually turned a little to the westward of 
north. At the 105th mile of this northerly journey we came to 
the ferry of the Malagarazi River, Mirambo being, at that 
point, eight days’ march direct east of us, from whence I took 
a north-westerly course, straight for the port of the Arab col- 
ony on the great Lake. With the exception of a mutiny among 
my own people, which was soon forcibly crushed, and consider- 
able suffering from famine, I had met with no adventures which 
detained me, or interrupted my rapid advance on the Lake. 
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At the river just mentioned, however, a rumour reached me, 
by a native caravan, of a white man having reached Ujiji from 
Manyuema, a country situated a few hundred miles west of 
the lake, which startled us all greatly. The caravan did not 
stay long. The ferriage of the river is always exciting. The 
people were natives of West Tanganyika. The evidence, such 
as it was, — brief, and given in a language few of my people 
could understand, — was conclusive that the stranger was 
elderly, grey-bearded, white, and that he was a man wearing 
clothes somewhat of the pattern of those I wore ; that he had 
been at Ujiji before, but had been years absent in the western 
country; and that he had only arrived either the same day 
they had left Ujiji with their caravan, or the day before. 

To my mind, startling as it was to me, it appeared that he 
could be no other than Livingstone. True, Sir Samuel Baker 
was known to be in Central Africa in the neighbourhood of the 
Nile lakes — but he was not grey-bearded ; a traveller might 
have arrived from the West Coast, — he might be a Portu- 
guese, a German, or a Frenchman, — but then none of these 
had ever been heard of in the neighbourhood of Ujiji. There- 
fore, as fast as doubts arose as to his personality, arguments 
were as quickly found to dissipate them. Quickened by the 
hope that was inspired in my mind by this vague rumour, I 
crossed the Malagarazi River, and soon after entered the 
country of the factious and warlike Wahha. 

A series of misfortunes commenced at the first village we 
came to in Uhha. I was summoned to halt, and to pay such a 
tribute as would have beggared me had I yielded. To reduce 
it, however, was a severe task and strain on my patience. I 
had received no previous warning that I should be subjected 
to such extortionate demands, which made the matter worse. 
The inevitable can always be endured, if due notice is given ; 
but the suddenness of a mishap or an evil rouses the combative 
instincts in man. Before paying, or even submitting to the 
thought of payment, my power of resistance was carefully 
weighed, but I became inclined to moderation upon being 
assured by all concerned that this would be the only instance 
of what must be endured unless we chose to fight. After long 
hours of haggling over the amount, I paid my forfeit, and was 
permitted to proceed. 
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The next day I was again halted, and summoned to pay. 
The present demand was for two bales of cloth. This led to 
half-formed resolutions to resist to the death, then anxious 
conjectures as to what would be the end of this rapacity. The 
manner of the Wahha was confident and supercilious. This 
could only arise from the knowledge that, whether their de- 
mands were agreeable or not to the white man, the refusal 
to pay could but result in gain to them. After hours of at- 
tempts to reduce the sum total, I submitted to pay one bale 
and a quarter. Again I was assured this would be the last. 

The next day I rose at dawn to resume the march ; but, four 
hours later, we were halted again, and forfeited another half- 
bale, notwithstanding the most protracted and patient hag- 
gling on my part. And for the third time I was assured wo 
were safe from further demands. The natives and my own 
people combined to comfort me with this assurance. I heard, 
however, shortly after, that Uhha extended for two long 
marches yet, further west. Knowing this, I declined to believe 
them, and began to form plans to escape from Uhha. 

I purchased four days’ rations a.s a provision for the wilder- 
ness, and at midnight I roused the caravan. Having noise- 
lessly packed the goods, the people silently stole away from 
the sleeping village in small groups, and the guides were di- 
rected, as soon as we should be a little distance off, to abandon 
the road and march to the soutiiward over the grassy plain. 
After eighteen hours’ marching through an unpeopled wilder- 
ness, we were safe beyond Uhha and the power of any chief to 
exact tribute, or to lay down the arbitrary law, ‘ Fight, or pay.’ 
A small stream now crossed was the boundary line between 
hateful Uhha and peaceful Ukaranga. 

That evening we slept at a chief’s village in Ukaranga, with 
only one more march of six hours, it was said, intervening 
between us and the Arab settlement of Ujiji, in which native 
rumour located an old, grey-bearded, white man, who had 
but newly arrived from a distant western country. It was now 
two hundred and thirty-five days since I had left the Indian 
Ocean, and fifty days since I had departed from Unyanyembe. 

At cock-crow of the eventful day. ‘ the day that was to end 
all doubt, we strengthened ourselves with a substantial meal, 

‘ Friday, November lo, 1871. 
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and, as the sun rose in the east, we turned our backs to it, and 
the caravan was soon in full swing on the march. We were in 
a hilly country, thickly-wooded, towering trees nodding their 
heads far above, tall bush filling darkly the shade, the road 
winding like a serpent, narrow and sinuous, the hollows all 
musical with the murmur of living waters and their sibilant 
echoes, the air cool and fragrant with the smell of strange 
flowers and sweet gums. Then, my mind lightened with pleas- 
ant presentiments, and conscience complaisantly approving 
what I had done hitherto, you can imagine the vigour of 
our pace in that cool and charming twilight of the forest 
shades ! 

About eight o’clock we were climbing the side of a steep and 
wooded hill, and we presently stood on the very crest of it, 
and on the furthest edge looked out into a realm of light — 
wherein I saw, as in a painted picture, a vast lake in the dis- 
tance below, with its face luminous as a mirror, set in a frame 
of dimly-blue mountains. On the further side they seemed to 
be of appalling height. On the hither side they rose from low 
hills lining the shore, in advancing lines, separated by valleys, 
until they tcrraiiiated at the base of that tall mountain-brow 
whereon I stood^ looking down from my proud height, with 
glad eyes and exultant feelings, upon the whole prospect. 

On our admiring people, who pressed eagerly forward to 
gaze upon the scene, contentment diffused itself immediately, 
inspiring a boisterous good-humour; for it meant a crowning 
rest from their daily round of miles, and a holiday from the 
bearing of burdens, certainly an agreeable change from the 
' early reveille, and hard fare of the road. 

With thoughts still gladder, if possible, than ever, the cara- 
van was urged down the descent. The lake grew larger into 
view, and smiled a broad welcome to us, until we lost sight of 
it in the valley below. For hours I strode nervously on, tearing 
through the cane-brakes of the valleys, brushing past the 
bush on the hill-slopes and crests, flinging gay remarks to the 
wondering villagers, who looked on the almost flying column 
in mute surprise, until near noon, when, having crossed the 
last valley and climbed up to the summit of the last hill, lo ! 
Lake Tanganyika was distant from us but half a mile ! 

Before such a scene I must halt once more. To me, a lover 
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of the sea, its rolling waves, its surge and ils moan, the grand 
lake recalls my long-forgotten love ! I look cnrai)tiired upon 
the magnificent expanse of frcsli water, and the white-tipped 
billows of the inland sea. I see the sun and the dear white sky 
reflected a million million times upon the dancing waves. I 
hear the sounding surge on the pebbled shore, I see its crispy 
edge curling over, and creeping up the land, to I'cturn again to 
the watery hollows below. I see canoes, far away from the 
shore, lazily rocking on the undulating face of the lake, and at 
once the sight appeals to the memories of my men who had 
long ago handled the net and the paddle. Hard by the lake 
shore, embowered in palms, on this hot noon, the village of 
Ujiji' broods drowsily. No living thing can be seen moving 
to break the stilly aspect of the outer lines of the town and 
its deep shades. The grccn-swardcd hill on which I stood 
descended in a gentle slope to the town. The path was seen, 
of an ochreous-brown, curving down the face of the hill until 
it entered under the trees into the town. 

I rested awhile, breathless from my exertions ; and, as the 
stragglers were many, I halted to re-unite and re-form for an 
imposing entry. Meantime, my people improved their per- 
sonal appearance; they clothed themsclvesin clean dresses, 
and snowy cloths were folded round their heads. When the 
laggards had all been gathered, the gums were loaded to rou.se 
up the sleeping town. T t is an immemorial custom, for a cara- 
van creeps not up into a friendly town like a thief. Our braves 
knew the custom well ; they therefore volleyed and thundered 
their salutes as they went marching down the hill slowly, and 
with much self-contained dignity. 

Presently, there is a tumultuous stir visible on the outer edge 
of the town. Groups of men in white dresses, with arms in 
tlicir hands, burst from the shades, and seem to hesitate a 
moment, as if in doubt ; they then come rushing up to meet 
us, pursued by hundreds of people, who shou<- joyfully, while 
yet afar, their noisy welcomes. 

The foremost, who come on bounding up, cry out : ‘ Why, we 
took you for Mirambo and his bandits, when we heard the 
booming of the guns. It is an age since a caravan has come to 
Ujiji. Which way did you come? Ah! you have got a white 
man with you ! Is this his caravan?’ 
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Being told it was a white man’s caravan by the guides in 
front, the boisterous multitude pressed up to me, greeted me 
with salaams, and bowed their salutes. Hundreds of them 
jostled and trod on one another’s heels as they each strove to 
catch a look at tlie master of the caravan ; and I was about 
asking one of the nearest to me whether it was true that there 
was a white man in Ujiji, who was just come from the coun- 
tries west of the Lake, when a tall black man, in long white 
shirt, burst impulsively through the crowd on my right, and 
bending low, said, — 

‘ Good-morning, sir,’ in clear, intelligent English. 

’Hello!’ I said, ‘who in the mischief are you?’ 

‘ I am Susi, sir, the servant of Dr. Livingstone.’ 

‘ What I is Dr. Livingstone here in this town ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ But, are you sure ; sure that it is Dr. Livingstone ? ’ 

‘ Why, I leave him just now, sir.’ I 

Before I could express my wonder, a similarly-dressed man 
elbowed his way briskly to me, and said, — 

‘ Good-morning, sir.’ 

‘ Arc you also a servant of Dr. Livingstone ? ’ I asked. ■ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And what is your name ? ’ 

‘ It is Chuma.’ 

‘ Oh I the friend of Wekotani, from the Nassick School ? ' 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Well, now that we have met, one of you had better run 
ahead, and tell the Doctor of my coming.’ 

The same idea striking Susi’s mind, he undertook in his 
impulsive manner to inform the Doctor, and I saw him racing 
headlong, with his white dress streaming behind him like a 
wind-whipped pennant. 

The column continued on its way, beset on either flank by 
a vehemently-etithusiastic and noisilyTrejoicing mob, which 
bawled a Jangling chorus of * Yambos ’ to every mother’s son 
of us, and maintained an inharmonious orchestral music of 
drums and horns. I was indebted for this loud ovation to the 
cheerful relief the people felt that we were not Mirambo’s 
bandits, and to their joy at the happy rupture of the long 
silence that had perforce existed between the two trading 
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colonies of Unyanyembe and Ujiji, and because we brought 
news which concerned every householder and fi'ccinan of this 
lake port. 

After a few minutes we came to a halt. The guides in the 
van had reached the market place, which was the central point 
of interest. For there the great Arabs, chiefs, and respecta- 
bilities of Ujiji, had gathered in a group to await events; 
thither also they had brought with them the venerable Euro- 
pean traveller who was at that time resting among them. The 
caravan pressed up to them, divided itself into two lines 
on either side of the road, and, as it did so, disclosed to me 
the prominent figure of an elderly white man clad in a red 
flannel blouse, grey trousers, and a blue cloth, gold-banded 

up to this moment my mind had verged upon non-bclicf 
in his existence, and now a nagging doubt intruded itself into 
my mind that this white man could not bo the object of my 
quest, or if ho were, ho would somehow contrive to disappear ' 
before my eyes would be satisfied with a view of him. ' 

Consequently, though the expedition was organized for this I 
supreme moment, and every movement of it had been con- 
fidently ordered with the view of cliscovcring him, yet when 
the moment of discoveiy came, and the man himself stood 
revealed befoi'e me, this constantly recurring doubt con- 
tributed not a little to make me unprepared for it. ‘ It may 
not be Livingstone after all,’ doubt suggested. If this is he, 
what shall I say to him ? My imagination had not taken 
this question into consideration before. All around me was 
the immense crowd, hushed and expectant, and wondering 
how the scene would develop itself. 

Under all these circumstances I could do no more than 
exercise some restrain-Uand reserve, so I walked up to 
him, and, doffing my helmet, bowed and said in an inquiring 
tone, — 

‘Dr. Livingstone, I presume?’ 

Smiling cordially, he lifted his cap, and answered briefly, 
‘Yes.’ 

This ending all scepticism on my part, my face betrayed 
the earnestness of my satisfaction as I extended my hand 
and added, — 
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‘ I thank God, Doctor, that I have been permitted to see 
you.’ ‘ 

In the warm grasp he gave my hand, and the heartiness of 
his voice, I felt that he also was sincere and earnest as he 
replied, — 

‘ I feel most thankful that I am here to welcome you.’ 

The principal Arabs now advanced, and I was presented 
by the Doctor to Sayed bin Majid, a relative of the Prince 
of Zanzibar; to Mahommed bin Sali, the Governor of Ujiji; 
to Abed bin Suliman, a rich merchant ; to Mahommed bin 
Gharib, a constant good friend ; and to many other notable 
friends and neighbours. i 

Then, remarking that the sun was very hot, the Doctor led 
the way to the verandah of his house, which was close by and 
fronted the market-place. The vast crowd moved with us. 

After the Arab chiefs had been told the latest news of the 
war of their friends with Mirambo, with salaams, greetings, 
and warm hand-shakings, and comforting words to their old 
friend David (Livingstone), they retired from the verandah, 
and a large portion of tlie crowd followed them. 

Then Livingstqpe caught sight of my people still standing 
in the hot sunshine by their packs, and extending his hand, 
said to me, — 

* I am afraid I have been very remiss, too. Let me ask you 
now to share my house with me. It is not a very fine house, 
but it is rain-proof and cool, and there are enough spare 
rooms to lodge you and your goods. Indeed, one room is far 
too large for my use.’ 

I expressed my gratification at his kind offer in suitable 
terms, and accordingly gave directions to the chiefs of the 
caravan about the storing of the goods and the purchase of 
rations; and Livingstone charged his three servants, Susi, 
Chuma, and Hamoyda, to assist them. Relieved thus happily 
and comfortably from all further trouble about my men, I 
introduced the subject of breakfast, and asked permission of 
the Doctor to give a few directions to my cook. 

The Doctor became all at once anxious on that score. Was 

‘ In his book How I Found Livingstone, Stanley recomised the guiding hand of an 
over-ruling and kindly Providence in the following words; — 

‘Had I gone direct from Paris on the search, I might have lost him, had I been 
enabled to have gone direct to Ujiji from Unyanyembe, 1 might have lost him.’ 
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my cook a good one? Could he prepare a really satisfactory 
breakfast ? If not, he had a gem of a female cook — and here 
he laughed, and continued, ‘ She is the oddest, most eccentric 
woman I have ever seen. She is quite a character, but I must 
give her due credit for her skill in cooking. She is exceedingly 
faithful, clean, and deft at all sorts of cooking fit for a tooth- 
less old man like myself. But, perhaps, the two combined 
would be still better able to satisfy you ? ’ 

Halima, a stout, buxom woman of thirty, was brought at 
once to our presence, grinning, but evidently nervous and shy. 
She was not uninteresting by any means, and as she opened 
her capacious mouth, two complete and perfect rows of teeth 
were revealed. 

‘Halima,’ began Livingstone, in kind, grave tones, ‘my 
young brother has travelled far, and is hungry. Do you think 
you and Ferajji, his cook, can manage to give us something 
nice to eat? 'V^at have you ? ’ 

‘ I can have some dampem, and kid kabobs, and tea or 
coffee ready immediately, master, if you like ; and by sending 
to the market for some^ing, wc can do better.’ 

‘ Well, Halima, we will leave it to you and Ferajji ; only do 
your best, for this is a great day for us alf in Ujiji.’ 

‘ Yes, master. Sure to do that.’ 

I now thought of Livingstone’s letters, and calling Kaif- 
Halck, the bearer of them, I delivered into the Doctor’s hands 
a long-delayed letter-bag that I had discovered at Unyan- 
yembe, the cover of which was dated November ist, 1870. 

A gleam of joy lighted up his face, but he made no remark, 
as he stepped on to the verandah and resumed his seat. Rest- 
ing the letter-bag on his knees, he presently, after a minute’s 
abstraction in thought, lifted his face to me and said, ' Now 
sit down by ray side, and tell me the news,’ 

' But what about your letters, Doctor ? You will find the 
news, I dare say, in them. I am sure you must be impatient 
to read your letters after such a long silence.’ 

* Ah ! ’ he replied, with a sigh, ‘ I have waited years for letters ; 
and the lesson of patience I have well learned ! — I can surely 
wait a few hours longer! I would rather hear the general 
news, so pray tell me how the old world outside of Africa is 
getting along.’ • 
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Consenting, I sat down, and began to give a rfeume uf the 
exciting events that had transpired since he had disappeared 
in Africa, in March, 1866. 

When I had ended the story of triumphs and reverses which 
had taken place between 1866 and 1871, my tent-boys ad- 
vanced to spread a crimson table-cloth, and arrange the 
dishes and smoking platters heaped up profusely with hot 
dampers, white rice, maize porridge, Idd kabobs, fricasseed 
chicken, and stewed goat-meat. There were also a number of 
things giving variety to the meal, such as honey from Uka- 
wendi, forest plums, and wild-fruit jam, besides sweet milk 
and clabber, and then a silver tea-pot full of ‘best tea,’ and 
beautiful china cups and saucers to drink it from. Before we 
could commence this already magnificent breakfast, tlie serv- 
ants of Sayed bin Majid, Mohammed bin Sali, and Muini 
Kheri brought three great trays loaded with cakes, curries, 
hashes, and stews, and tlirce separate hillocks of white rice, 
and we looked at one another with a smile of wonder at this 
Ujiji banquet. 

We drew near to it, and the Doctor uttered the grace : ‘ For 
what we are going to receive, make us, O Lord, sincerely 
thankful.' ° 

I need not linger over a description of Livingstone. All this 
may be found in books, in mine among the number ; but I will 
note some other discoveries relating to him which I made, 
which may not be found in books. At various times I have 
remarked that the question most frequently given to me has 
been : ‘ Why did not Livingstone return of his own accord 
when he found his energies waning, age creeping on him and 
fettering him in its strong bonds, his means so reduced that 
he was unable to accomplish anything, even if youth could 
have been restored to him? ’ 

• Briefly, I will answer that his return to home and kindred 
was prevented by an over-scrupulous fidelity to a promise that 
he had made to his friend Sir R. Murchison — that he would 
set the matter of that watershed north of the Tanganyika 
at rest. But, strive as he might, misfortune dogged him; 
dauntlessly he urged his steps forward over the high plateaus 
between Nyasa and Tanganyika, but, steadily, evil, in various 
disguises, haunted him. First, his transport animals died, his 
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Indian escort malingered, and halted, faint-hearted, on the 
road, until they were dismissed; then his Johanna escort 
played the same trick and deserted him, after which his 
porters under various pretences absconded ; the natives took 
advantage of his weakness, and tyrannised over him at every 
opportunity. A canoe capsized on Lake Bangweolo, which 
accident deprived him of his medicine-chest; then, malarial 
diseases, finding the body now vulnerable and open to attack, 
assailed him, poisoned his blood, and ravished his strength. 
Malignant ulcers flourished on the muscles of his limbs, dysen- 
tery robbed him of the vital constituent of his body. Still, 
after a time, he rose from his sick-bed, and pressed on un- 
falteringly. 

The watershed, when he reached it, grew to be a tougher 
problem than he had conceived it to be. On the northern 
slope, a countless multitude of streams poured northward, 
into an enormously wide valley. At its lowest depression, they 
were met by others, rushing to meet them from the north and 
cast. United, they formed a river of such volume and current 
that he paused in wonder. So remote from all known rivers — 
Nile, Niger, Congo — and yet so large 1 Heedless of his beg- 
gared state, forgetful of his past miseries, unconscious of his 
weakness, his fidelity to his promise drives him on with the 
zeal of an honourable fanatic. He must fulfil his promise, or 
die in the attempt 1 

We, lapped as we are in luxury, feeding on the daintiest 
diet, affecting an epicurean cynicism, with the noble virtues 
of our youth and earlier life blunted from too close contact 
with animal pleasures, can only smile contemptuously, com- 
passionating these morbid ideas of honour ! This man, how- 
ever, verging upon old age, is so beset by these severely-rigid 
scruples of his that he must go on. 

He traces that voluminous river until it enters a shallow 
lake called Bangweolo, which spreads out on either hand 
beyond sight, like a sea. He attempts to navigate it; his in- 
tention is frustrated by a calamity — the last of his medicines 
are lost, his instruments are damaged. He determines to go 
by land, reaches Cazembe, and by the natives he is told of 
other lakes and rivers without end, all trending northward. 
He directs his steps north and west to gather the clues to the 
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riverine labyrinth, until he is, perforce, halted by utter ex- 
haustion of his means. He meets an Arab, begs a loan for 
mere subsistence; and, on that account, must needs march 
whither the Arab goes. 

Hearing of a caravan bound coastward, he writes a letter 
to Zanzibar in 1867, and directs that goods should be sent to 
him at Ujiji ; and, bidding his soul possess itself with patience, 
he wanders with the Arab merchant for a whole year, and, 
in 1869, arrives at Ujiji. There is nothing there for him ; but 
a draft on Zanzibar suffices to purchase, at an extortionate 
charge, a few bags of beads and a few bales of cloth, with 
which he proposes to march due west to strike that great river 
discovered two years before so far south. This is loyalty to a 
friend with a vengeance ! 

The friend to whom he had given his promise, had he but 
known to what desperate straits the old man was reduced, 
would long ago have absolved him. Livingstone was now in 
his fifty-seventh year, toothless, ill-clad, a constant victim to 
disease, meagre and gaunt from famine: but Livingstone’s 
word was not a thing to be obliterated by forgetfulness — he 
had made it his creed, and resolved to be true to it. 

Well, this insatiable zeal for his word demands that he 
proceed due west, to find this river. He travels until within 
a hundred miles of it, when he is stricken down by African 
ulcers of a peculiarly virulent type, which confine him to his 
bed for months. During this forced rest, his few followers 
become utterly demoralised ; they refuse to stay with a man 
who seems bent on self-destruction, and so blind, they say, 
that he will not see he is marching to his doom. The ninth 
month brings relief — his body is cured, a small re-enforcement 
of men appear before him, in answer to the letter he had sent 
in 1867. 

The new men inform him they have only come to convey 
him back to the coast. He repudiates the insinuation their 
words convey with indignant warmth. He buys their sub- 
mission by liberal largesse, and resumes his interrupted jour- 
ney westward. In a few days, he arrives at the banks of the 
Lualaba, which is now two thousand yards wide, deep, and 
flowing strong still northward, at a point thirteen hundred 
miles from its source. The natives as well as the Arab traders 
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unite ill the statement that, as far as their acquaintance with 
it is, its course is northward. The problem becomes more and 
more difficult, and its resolution is ever elusive. His instru- 
ments make it only two thousand feet above the sea — the 
Nile, six hundred miles northward, is also two thousand feet ! 
How can this river be the Nile, then? Yet its course is 
northward and Nileward, — has been northward and Nileward 
ever since it left Bangweolo Lake, seven hundred miles south 
of where he stands, — and, for many weeks’ travel along its 
banks, all reports prove that it continues its northerly flow. 

To settle this exasperating puzzle, he endeavours to pur- 
chase canoes for its navigation ; but his men become rebellious 
and frantic in their opposition, and Livingstone finds that 
every attempt he makes is thwarted. While hesitating what 
to do, he receives a letter, which informs him that another 
caravan has arrived for him at Ujiji. He resolves to journey 
back to Lake Tanganyika, and dismiss these obstinate and 
mutinous followers of his; and, with new men, carefully 
chosen, return to this interesting field, and explore it until he 
discovers the bourn of tliat immense river. 

He arrives at Ujiji about the 1st of November, 1871, only 
to find that his caravan has been disbanded, and the goods 
sold by its chief ; in other words, that his present state is woi’sc 
than ever ! 

He is now in his fifty-ninth year, far away from the scene 
of his premeditated labours; the sea, where he might have 
rest and relief from these continually-repeating misfortunes, 
though only nine hundred miles off, is as inaccessible as the 
moon to him, because Miramboand his bandits are carrying on 
a ravaging and desolating war throughout all the region east of 
Ujiji. The Arabs of the colony have no comfort to impart to 
him, for they, too, feel the doom of isolation impending over 
them. Over and over again, they have despatched scouts 
eastward, and each time these have returned with the authen- 
tic news that all routes to the sea are closed by sanguinary 
brigandage. Not knowing how long this period may last, the 
Arabs practise the strictest economy; they have neither cloth 
nor bead currency to lend, however large may be the interest 
offered for the loan. But, as the position of the old man has 
become desperate, and he and his few followers may die of 
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starvation, if no relief be given, Sayed bin Majid and Moham- 
med bin Gharib advance a few dozen cloths to him, which, 
with miserly economy, may suffice to purchase food for a 
month. 

And then? Ah! then the prospect will be blank indeed! 
However, ‘Thy will be done. Elijah was fed by a raven; a 
mere dove brought hope to Noah; unto the hungering Christ, 
angels ministered. To God, the All-bountiful, all things are 
possible ! ’ 

To keep his mind from brooding over the hopeless prospect, 
he turns to his Journal, occupies himself with writing down at 
large, and with method, the brief jottings of his lengthy jour- 
neys, that nothing may be obscure of his history in the African 
wilds to those who may hereafter act as the executors and 
administrators of his literary estate. When fatigued by his 
constrained position on the clay floor in that east-facing 
verandah, ho would lift his heavy Journal from his lap, and, 
with hand to chin, sit for hours in his brooding moods, think- 
ing, ever thinking — mind ever revolving the prayer, ‘ How 
long, O Lord, must Thy servant bear all this?' 

At noon, on thg tenth day after his arrival at Ujiji from 
the west, — while he was in one of these brooding fits on the 
verandah, — looking up to the edge of that mountain-plateau, 
whence we, a few hours before, had gazed in rapture on the 
Tanganyika, several volleys of musketry suddenly startled 
him and his drowsy neighbours. The town was wakened from 
its siesta by the alarming sound of firing. The inhabitants 
hurriedly issued out of their homes somewhat frightened, 
asking one another if it were Mirambo and his bandits. The 
general suspicion that the strangers could be no other than the 
ubiquitous African chief and his wild men caused all to lay 
their hands on their arms and prepare for the conflict. The 
boldest, creeping cautiously out of the town, see a caravan 
descending slowly towards Ujiji, bearing the Zanzibar and 
American flags in front, and rush back shouting out the news 
that the strangers are friends from Zanzibar. 

In a few minutes the news becomes more definite : people 
say that it is a white man’s caravan. Looking out upon the 
market-place from his verandah, Livingstone is, from die first, 
aware of the excitement which the sudden firing is causing ; 
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but if it be Mirambo, as all suspect it to be, it does not matter 
much to him, for he is above the miserable fear of death; 
violent as it may be, it will be but a happy release from the 
afflictions of life. Soon, however, men cried out to him, ‘ Joy, 
old master, it is a white man’s caravan ; it may belong to a 
friend of thine.’ This Livingstone contemptuously declines to 
believe. It is then that Susi appears, rushing up to me with 
his impulsive ‘ Good-morning.’ None knew better than Susi 
what a change in the circumstances of his old master and him- 
self the arrival of an English-speaking white man foreshad- 
owed. With even more energy of movement he returned to 
Livingstone, crying, ‘ It is true, sir, it is a white man, he speaks 
English ; and he has got an American flag with him.’ More 
than ever perplexed by this news, he asks, ‘ But are you sure 
of what you say? Have you seen him? ’ 

At this moment the Arab chiefs came in a group to him, and 
said, ‘ Come, arise, friend David. Let us go and meet this 
white stranger. He may be a relative of thine. Please God, he 
is sure to be a friend. The praise be to God for His goodness ! ’ 

They had barely reached the centre of the market-place, 
when the head of the caravan appeared, and a few seconds 
later the two white men — Livingstone aftd myself — met, 
as already described. 

Our meeting took place on tlie loth November, 1871. It 
found him reduced to the lowest ebb in fortune by his endless 
quest of the solution to the problem of that mighty river 
Lualaba, which, at a distance of three hundred miles from 
Lake Tanganyika, flowed parallel with the lake, northward. 
In body, he was, as he himself expressed it, ‘ a mere ruckle of 
bones.’ 

The effect of the meeting was a rapid restoration to health ; 
he was also placed above want, for he had now stores in 
abundance sufficient to have kept him in comfort in Ujiji for 
years, or to equip an expedition capable of solving within a few 
months even that tough problem of the Lualaba. There was 
only one thing wanting to complete the old man’s happiness — 
that was an obedient and tractable escort. Could I have fur- 
nished this to him there and then, no doubt Livingstone would 
have been alive to-day,* because, after a few days’ rest at Ujiji, 
* This was written in 1883. — D. S. 
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we should have parted — he to return to the Lualaba, and 
trace the river, perhaps, down to the sea, or until he found 
sufficient proofs that it was the Congo, which would be about 
seven hundred miles north-west of Nyangwe ; I journeying 
to the East Coast. 

As my people, however, had only been engaged for two 
years, no bribe would have been sufficient to have made them 
tractable for a greater period. But, inasmuch as Livingstone 
would not relinquish his unfinished task, and no men of the 
kind he needed were procurable at Ujiji, it was necessary that 
he should return with me to Unyanyembe, and rest there until 
I could provide him with the force he needed. To this, the last 
of many propositions made to him, he agreed. After exploring 
together the north end of Lake Tanganyika, and disproving 
the theory that the Lake had any connection with the Albert 
Nyanza, we set out from Ujiji, on the 27th December, 1871, 
and arrived at Unyanyembe on the i8th February, 1872. 

January 3, 1872. Had some modest sport among some 
zebras, and secured a quantity of meat, which will be useful. 
Livingstone, this afternoon, got upon his favourite topics, the 
Zambesi Mission, the Portuguese and Arab slave-trade, and 
these subjects invariably bring him to relate incidents about 
what he has witnessed of African nature and aptitudes. I con- 
clude, from the importance he attaches to these, that he is 
more interested in ethnology than in topographical geography. 
Though the Nile problem and the central line of drainage 
are frequently on his lips, they are second to the humanities 
observed on his wanderings, which, whether at the morning 
coffee, tiffin, or dinner, occupy him throughout the meal. 

The Manyuema women must have attracted him by their 
beauty, from which I gather that they must be superior to 
the average female native. He speaks of their large eyes, their 
intelligent looks, and pretty, expressive, arch ways. Then he 
refers to the customs at Cazembe’s Court, and the kindness 
received from the women there. 

In a little while, I am listening to the atrocities of Taga- 
moyo, the half-caste Arab, who surrounded a Manyuema 
market, and, with his long-shirted followers, fired most mur- 
derous volleys on the natives as they were innocently chaf- 
fering about their wares. Then there is real passion in his lan- 

T 
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fiuagc, untl I tit»tu (hi* aii^t \ glider in hi«. oji'i, ihal, were 
it ill hia power, ‘ragcimu\,o tuul hus gang hUuiild have a quick 
taste of the torror he lui.s iiispiretl aiiumg the simple peoples of 
Manyuema. He is (ruly pa(h(*tic when he describes the poor 
enchained slaves, and (he unhappy beings whosi* necks he has 
seen galled by the tree-forks, lumbering ami tottering along 
the paths, watched by the steady, cruel eyes of their drivers, 
etc., etc. 

The topics change so abruptly that I find it almost impos- 
sible to remember a lithe of them; and they refer to things 
about which I know m little that it will be hard to make a 
summary of w'hat I am told at each meal. One cannot always 
have his note-book handy, for we tlrop upon a subject so sud- 
denly, and often, in my interest, 1 forget what I ought to do. 

I must truss! largely to the fact that I am becoming .steeped in 
Livingstonian ideas uiion everything that is African, from 
pity for the hig-stomacUed pieaniuuy, t'linging to the waist- 
strings of its mother, to the misaionary bishop, and the great 
explorers, Burton, Siicke, and Baker. 

Ho is a strong man in every way, wi ih an iiulivitlual tenacity 
of character, Hi.s memory is retenl ivt*. How lu* ran remember 
Whittier’s poem.s, couplets out of whit'h 1 lA'ar frequently, as 
well as from Longfellow, 1 cannot make out. 1 do not think 
he has any of these books with him. Bui ha recites them as 
though he had read them ytHsterday. 

March 3 . Livingstone reverted again to his charges against 
the missionaries on the Xambesi, and some of his naval officers 
on the expedition. 

I have had some intrusive suspicions, thoughts that he was 
not of such an angelic temper as I believed him to be during 
my first month with him ; but, for tire last month, I have been 
driving them steadily from my mind, or perhaps to be fair, he 
by his conversations, by his prayers, his actions, and a more 
careful weighing and a wider knowledge of all the circum- 
stances, assists me to extinguish them. Livingstone, with all his 
frankness, does not unfold himself at once *, and what he leaves 
untold may be just as vital to a righteous understanding of 
these disputes as what he has said. Some reparation I owe him 
for having been on the vergeof prejudice before I oven saw him. 
I expected, and was prepared, to meet a crusty misanthrope, 
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and I waa on my guard that the first offence should not come 
from me; but I met a sweet opposite, and, by leaps and 
bounds, my admiration grew in consequence. When, how- 
ever, he reiterated his' complaints against this man and the 
other, I felt the faintest fear that his strong nature was opposed 
to forgiveness, and that he was not so perfect as at the first 
blush of friendship I thought him. I grew shy of the recur- 
rent theme, lest I should find my fear confirmed. Had I left 
him at Ujiji, I should have lost the chance of viewing him 
on the march, and obtaining that more detailed knowledge I 
have, by which I am able to put myself into his place, and, 
feeling something of his feelings, to understand the position 
better. 

It was an ungrateful task to have to reproach the mission- 
aries for their over-zeal against the slave-traders, though he 
quite shared tlieir hatred of the trade, and all connected with 
it ; but to be himself charged, as he was, with having been the 
cause of their militant behaviour, to be blamed for their neg- 
lect of their special duties, and for their follies, by the very, 
men whom he has assisted and advised, was too much. 

But, in thinking that it was rather a weakness to dwell on 
these bitter memories, I forgot that he was speaking to me, 
who had reminded him of his experiences, and who pestered 
him with questions about this year and another, upon this 
topic and that ; and I thought that it was not fair to retaliate 
with inward accusations that he was making too much of these 
things, when it was my own fault. Then I thought of his lone- 
liness, and that to speak of African geography to a man 
who was himself in Africa, was not only not entertaining, but 
unnecessary ; and that to refuse to speak of personal events 
would, from the nature of a man, be imputed to him as reserve, 
and, perhaps, something worse. These things I revolved, 
caused by observations on his daily method of life, his pious 
habits, in the boat, the tent, and the house. 

At Kwikuru, just before the day we got our letters from 
Europe, I went to the cook Ulimengo, who was acting in 
Ferajji’s place; and, being half-mad with the huge doses of 
quinine I had taken, and distressingly weak, I sharply scolded 
him for not cleaning his coffee-pots, and said that I tasted the 
verdigris in every article of food, and I violently asked if he 
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meant to poison us. I showed him the kettles and the pots, 
and the loathsome green on the rims. lie turned to me with 
astounding insolence, and snceiingly asked if 1 was any better 
than the 'big master,’ and said that what was good for him 
was good for me — the ‘ little master.' 

I clouted him at once, not only for his insolent question, 
but because I recognised a disposition to fight. Ulimengo 
stood up and laid hold of me. On freeing myself, I searched 
for some handy instrument; but, at this juncture, Living- 
stone came out of the tent, and cried out to Ulimengo, ‘ Poli- 
poli-hapo ’ [Gently there] ! What is the matter, Mr. Stanley? ’ 
Almost breathless between passion and quinine, I spluttered 
out my explanations. Then, lifting his right hand with the 
curved forefinger, he said, ‘ I will settle this.’ I stood quieted ; 
but, what with unsatisfied rage and shameful weakness, the 
tears rolled down as copiously as when a child. 

I heard him say, ‘ Now, Ulimengo, you arc a big fool : a big, 
tliick-headcd fellow. I believe you arc a very wicked man, 
Your head is full of lying ideas. Understand mo now, and 
open your ears. I am a Mgeni [guest ] and only a Mgcni, and 
have nothing to do with this caravan. IWerything in the 
camp is my friend’s. The food I eat, the cIothc.s on my back, 
the shirt I wear, all are his. All the bales and beads are his. 
What you put in that belly of youns comes from him, not from 
me. He pays your wages. The tent and the bed-clothes belong 
to him. He came only to help me, as you would help your 
brother or your father. I am only the " big master ” because 
I am older ; but when wc marcli, or stop, must be as he likes, 
not me. Try and get all that into that thick skull of yours, 
Ulimengo. Don’t you see that he is very ill, you rascal ? Now, 
go and ask his pardon. Go on.’ 

And Ulimengo said he was very sorry, and wanted to kiss 
my feet ; but I would not let him. 

Then Livingstone took me by the arm to the tent, saying, 
' Come now, you must not mind him. He is only a half-sav- 
age, and does not know any better. He is probably a Banyan 
slave. Why should you care what he says? They are all 
alike, unfeeling and hard I ’ 

Little by little, I softened down; and, before night, I had 
shaken hands with Ulimengo. It is the memory of several 
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small events, which, though not worth recounting singly, 
muster in evidence and strike a lasting impression. 

‘ You bad fellow. You very wicked fellow. You bloclchead. 
You fool of a man,’ were thevStrongest terms he employed, 
where others would have clubbed, or clouted, or banned, and 
blasted. His manner was that of a cool, wise, old man, who 
felt offended, and looked grave. 

March 4 , Sunday. Service at 9 a. m. Referring to his ad- 
dress to his men, after the Sunday service was over, he asked 
me what conclusions I had come to in regard to the African’s 
power of receiving the gospel? 

‘ Well, really, to tell you the truth, I have not thought much 
of it. The Africans appear to me very dense, and I suppose it 
will take some time before any headway will be made. It is a 
slow affair, I think, altogether. You do not seem to me to go 
about it in the right way — I do not mean you personally, 
but missionaries. I cannot see how one or two men can hope 
to make an impression on the minds of so many millions, when 
all around them is the whole world continuing in its own 
humdrum fashion, absorbed in its avocations, and utterly 
regardless of the tiny village, or obscure district, where the 
missionaries preach the gospel.’ 

‘How would you go about it?’ he asked. 

‘ I would certainly have more than one or two missionaries. 
I would have a thousand, scattered not all over the continent, 
but among some great tribe or cluster of tribes, organised 
systematically, one or two for each village, so that though 
the outskirts of the tribe or area where the gospel was at work 
might be disturbed somewhat by the evil example of those out- 
side, all within the area might be safely and uninterruptedly 
progressing. Then, with the pupils who would be turned out 
from each village, there would be new forces to start else- 
where outside the area.’ 

‘ In a way, that is just my opinion ; but someone must begin 
the work. Christ was the beginner of the Christianity that is 
now spread over a large part of the world, then came the 
Twelve Apostles, and then the Disciples. I feel, sometimes, 
as if I were the beginner for attacking Central Africa, and that 
others will shortly come ; and, after those, there will come the 
thousand workers that youspeak of. It is verydarkand dreary, 
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but the promise is, " Commit thy way to the Lord, trust in Him, 
and He shall bring it to pass.” I may fall by the way, being 
unworthy to see the dawning. I thought I had seen it when the 
Zambezi mission came out, but the darkness has settled again, 
darker than ever. It will come, though, it must come, and I 
do not despair of the day, one bit. The earth, that is the whole 
earth, shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea. 

‘Loneliness is a terrible thing, especially when I think of 
my children. I have lost a great deal of happiness, I know, by 
these wanderings. It is as if I had been born to exile ; but it is 
God’s doing, and He will do what seemeth good in His own 
eyes. But when my children and home are not in my mind, I 
feel as though appointed to this woi'k and no other. I am 
away from the perpetual hurry of civilisation, and I think I 
see far and clear into what is to come; and then I seem to 
understand why I was led away, here and there, ami crossed 
and baffled over and over again, to wear out my years and 
strength. Why wa.s it but to be a witness of the. full horror of 
this slave-trade, which, in the language of Burns, is sending 
these pitiless half-castes • 

“Like bloodhounds from tin; slip. 

With woe and murder o'er the hindl" 

‘My business is to publish wliat I sec, to rou.se up those 
who have the power to stop it, once and for all. That is the 
beginning; but, in the end, they will also send nroper teachers 
of the gospel, .some here, and some there, and what you think 
ought to be done will be done in the Lord's good time. 

"See, yonder, poor, o’er-laboured wight. 

So abject, mean, and vile! 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil !” 

I have often quoted those lines of Burns to myself, on my 
travels in Manyuema, when I saw the trembling natives just 
on the run, when they suspected that we were Arabs about to 
take them from their homes and ‘compel them to carry their 
stolen ivory. Oh, well, there is a good God above who takes 
note of these things, and will, at the proper moment, .see that 
justice will be measured out to these monsters.’ 
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March 13, 1872. This is the last day of my stay with dear 
old Livingstone ; the last night we shall be together is present, 
and I cannot evade the morrow. I feel as though I should like 
to rebel against the necessity of departure. The minutes beat 
fast, and grow into hours. Our door to-night is closed, and 
we both think our own thoughts. What his are, I know not 
— mine are sad. My days seem to have been spent far too 
happily, for, now that tire last day is almost gone, I bitterly 
regret the approach of the parting hour. I now forget the 
successive fevers, and their agonies, and the semi-madness 
into which they often plunged me. The regret I feel now is 
greater than any pains I have endured. But I cannot resist 
the sure advance of time, which is flying to-night far too fast. 
What must be, must be! I have often parted with friends 
before, and remember how I lingered and wished to put it 
off, but the inevitable was not to be prevented. Fate came, 
and, at the appointed hour, stood between us. To-night I 
feel the same aching pain, but in a greater degree ■, and the 
farewell I fear may be for ever. For ever? and * For ever ’ echo 
the reverberations of a woeful whisper 1 

I have receiveji the thanks that he had repressed all these 
months in the secrecy of his heart, uttered with no mincing 
phrases, but poured out, as it were, at the last moment, until 
I was so affected that I sobbed, as one only can in uncommon 
grief. The hour of night and the crisis, — and oh ! as some 
dreadful doubts suggested the eternal parting, — his sudden 
outburst of gratitude, with that kind of praise that steals into 
one and toiiches the softer parts of the ever- veiled nature, — 
all had their influence ; and, for a time, I was as a sensitive 
child of eight or so, and yielded to such bursts of tears that 
only such a scene as this could have forced. 

I think it only needed this softening to secure me as his 
obedient and devoted servitor in the future, should there ever 
be an occasion where I could prove my zeal. 

On the 14th March, my expedition left Unyanyembe, he 
accompanying me for a few miles. We reached the slope of a 
ridge overlooking the valley, in the middle of which our house 
where we had lived together looked very small in the distance. 
I then turned to him and said, — 
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‘ My dear Doctor, you must go no further. You have come 
far enough. See, our house is a gootl distance now, and the 
sun is very hot. Let me beg of you to turn back.’ 

‘ Well,’ he I'eplied, ‘ I will say this to you : j'ou have done 
what few men could do. And for what you have done for me, 

I am most grateful. God guide you safe home and bless you, 
my friend ! ’ 

'And may God bring yon safe back to us all, my dear 
friend ! Farewell ! ' 

' Farewell ! ’ he repeated. 

We wrung each other’s hands, our faces flushed with emo- 
tion, tears rushing up, and blinding Lhe eyes. We turned reso- 
lutely away from each other; but his faithful followers, by 
rushing up to give their parting words, protracted the painful 
scene. 

‘ Good-bye, all ! Good-bye, Doctor, dear friend ! ' 

‘Good-bye!’ 

At the moment of parting, the old man’s noble face slightly 
paled, which I knew to be from suppressed emotion, while, 
when I looked into his eyes, I saw there a kind of warning, to 
look well at him as a friend looks for the Uist time; but the 
effort well-nigh unmanned me, - a little hmger, and I should 
have utterly collapsed. We both, however, preferred dry eyes, 
and outward calm. 

From the crest of the ridge I turned to take a last long look 
at him, to impress his form on my mind ; then, waving a last 
parting signal, wc descended the opposite slope on the home 
road. 

On the fifty-fourth day after leaving Dr. Livingstone, I 
arrived at Zanzibar. Two weeks later, that is on the 20th 
May, fifty-seven men, chosen people of good character, sailed 
from Zanzibar for the mainland, as the expeditionary force 
which was to accompany Livingstone for a period of two years 
for the completion of his task of exploration. They arrived at 
Unyanyembe on the nth August, 1872, having been eighty- 
two days on the road. 

Fourteen days later, Livingstone, amply equipped and 
furnished with men, means, medicines, and instruments, and 
a small herd of cattle, set out for Lhe scone of his explorations. 
Eight months later, the heroic life came to its heroic end. 
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From an unpublished Memorial to Livingstone by Stanley, the 
following passages are taken. 

He preached no sermon, by word of mouth, while I was in 
company with him ; but each day of my companionship with 
him witnessed a sermon acted. The Divine instructions, given 
of old on the Sacred Mount, were closely followed, day by day, 
whether he rested' in the jungle-camp, or bided in the traders’ 
town, or savage hamlet. Lowly of spirit, meek in speech, 
merciful of heart, pure in mind, and peaceful in act, suspected 
by the Arabs to be an informer, and therefore calumniated, 
often offended at evils committed by his own servants, but 
ever forgiving, often robbed and thwarted, yet bearing no ill- 
will, cursed by the marauders, yet physicking their infirmities, 
most despitefully used, yet praying daily for all manner and 
condition of men ! Narrow, indeed, was the way of eternal life 
that he elected to follow, and few are those who choose it. 

Though friends*^becamc indifferent to his fate, associates 
neglectful, and his servants mocked and betrayed him, 
though suitable substance was denied to him, and though the 
rain descended in torrents on him in his wanderings, and tire 
tropic tempests beat him sore, and sickened him with their 
rigours, he toiled on, and laboured ever in the Divine service he 
had chosen, unyielding and unresting, for the Christian man’s 
faith was firm that ‘ all would come right at last.’ 

Had my soul been of brass, and my heart of spelter, the 
powers of my head had surely compelled me to recognise, with 
due honour, the Spirit of Goodness which manifested itself in 
him. Had there been anything of the Pharisee or the hypo- 
crite in him, or had I but traced a grain of meanness or guile in 
him, I had surely turned away a sceptic. But my every-day 
study of him, during health or sickness, deepened my rever- 
ence and increased my esteem. He was, in short, consistently 
noble, upright, pious, and manly, all the days of my compan- 
ionship with him. 

He professed to be a Liberal Presbyterian. Presbyterianism 
I have heard of, and have read much about it ; but Liberal 
Presbyterianism, — whence is it? What special country 
throughout the British Isles is its birthplace? Are there any 
more disciples of that particular creed, or was Livingstone the 
last? Read by the light of this good man’s conduct and 
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feingle-mindedncss, its tenets would seem to be a compound of 
religious and practical precepts. 

‘ Whatever thy right hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.’ 

‘ By the sweat of thy brow thou shaft eat bread.’ 

‘ For every idle word thou shalt be held accountable.’ 

’ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve.’ 

' Thou shalt not kill.’ 

‘ Swear not at all.’ 

‘ Be not slothful in business, but be fervent in spirit, and 
serve the Lord.’ 

‘ Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate.’ 

‘Live peaceably with all men.’ 

* We count those happy who endure.’ 

' Remember them that arc in bonds, and them which suffer 
adversity.’ 

‘Watch thou, in all things ; endure afllictlons ; do the work 
of an evangelist ; make full proof of thy ministry.’ 

‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily.’ 

‘ Set your affections on things above, not on things of the 
earth.’ 

‘ Be kind to one another, tender-hearted, and forgiving.’ 

‘ Preach the gospel in the regions beyond you, and boast not 
in another man’s line, of things made ready to your hand.’ 

I never discovered that there was any printed code of 
religious laws or moral precepts issued by his church, wherein 
these were specially alluded to ; but it grew evident during our 
acquaintance that he erred not against any of them. Greater 
might he could not have shown in this interminable explora- 
tion set him by Sir Roderick Murchison, because the work 
performed by him was beyond all proportion to his means and 
physical strength. What bread he ate was insufficient for his 
bodily nourishment, after the appalling fatigues of a march in 
a tropical land, 

' His conversation was serious, his demeanour grave and 
earnest. Morn and eve he worshipped, and, at the end of every 
march, he thanked the Lord for His watchful Providence. On 
Sundays he conducted Divine Service, and praised the glory of 
the Creator, the True God, to his dark followers. His hand was 
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clear of the stain of blood-guiltiness. Profanity was an abom- 
ination to him. He was not indolent either in his Master’s 
service, or in the cause to which he was sacrificing himself. 
His life was an evidence that he served God with all his heart. 

Nothing in the scale of humanity can be conceived lower 
than the tribes of Manyuema with whom he daily conversed 
as a friend. Regardless of such honours as his country gener- 
ally pays to exceeding merit, he continued his journeyings, 
bearing messages of peace wherever he went; and when he 
rested, chief and peasant among the long-neglected tribes 
ministered to his limited wants. Contented with performing 
his duty according as he was enabled to, such happiness as 
can be derived from righteous doings, pure thoughts, and a 
clear conscience, was undoubtedly his . His earnest labours for 
the sake of those in bonds, and the unhappy people who were 
a prey to the Arab kidnapper and land pirate, few will forget. 
The number of his appeals, the constant recurrence to the 
dismal topic, and the long lines of his travels, may be accepted 
as proofs of his heartiness and industry. 

He was the first to penetrate to those lands in the Cham- 
bezi and the Lualaba valleys; his was the first voice heard 
speaking in the hamlets of Eastern Sunda of the beauties of 
the Christian religion ; and he was the first preacher who dared 
denounce the red-handed Arab for his wickedly aggressive 
acts. In regions beyond ken of the most learned geographers 
of Europe, he imitated the humility of the Founder of his 
religion, and spoke in fervent strains of the Heavenly message 
of peace and good-will. 

Should I ever return to the scenes that we knew together, 
my mind would instantaneously revert to the good man whom 
I shall never see more. Be it a rock he sat upon, a tree upon 
which he rested, ground that he walked upon, or a house Aat 
he dwelt in, my first thought would naturally be that it was 
associated with him. But my belief is that they would flush 
my mind with the goodness and nobleness of his ^pression, 
appealing to me, though so silently, to remember, and con- 
sider, and strive. 

I remember well when I gazed at Ujiji, five years later, from 
the same hill as where I had announced the coming of my 
caravan : I had not been thinking much of him until that mo- 
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ment, when, all at once, above the palm grove of Ujiji, and the 
long broad stretch of blue water of the lake beyond, loomed the 
foi-m of Livingstone, in the well-remembered blue-grey coat 
of his marching costume, and the blue naval cap, gold-banded, 
regarding me with eyes so trustful, and face so grave and sad. 

It is the expression of him that so follows and clings to me, 
and, indeed, is ever present when I think of him, though it is 
difficult to communicate to others the expression that I first 
studied and that most attracted me. There was an earnest 
gravity in it ; life long ago shorn of much of its beauty — I may 
say of all its vulgar beauty and coarser pleasures, a mind long 
abstracted from petty discontents, by preference feeding on 
itself, almost glorifying in itself as all-sufficient to produce 
content: therefore a composure settled, calm, and trustful. 

Even my presence was impotent to break him from his 
habit of abstraction. I might have taken a book to read, and 
was silent. If I looked up a few minutes later, I discovered 
him deeply involved in his own meditations, right forefinger 
bent, timing his thoughts, his eyes gazing far away into in- 
definite distance, brows puckered closely — face set, and reso- 
lute, now and then lips moving, silently framing words. 

‘What can he be thinking about? ’ I used to wonder, and 
once I ventured to break the silence with, -r 

‘ A penny for your thoughts, Doctor.’ 

‘ They are not worth it, my young friend, and let me suggest 
that, if I had any, possibly, I should wish to keep them ! ’ 

After which I invariably let him alone when in this mood. 
Sometimes these thoughts were humorous, and, his face 
wearing a smile, he would impart the reason with some comic 
story or adventure. 

I have met few so quickly responsive to gaiety and the 
lighter moods, none who was more sociable, genial, tolerant, 
and humorous. You must think of him as a contented soul, 
who had yielded himself with an entire and loving submission, 
and who laboured to the best of his means and ability, awak- 
ening to the toil of the day, and resigning himself, without the 
least misgiving, to the rest of the night ; believing that the 
effect of his self-renunciation would not be altogether barren. 

If you can comprehend such a character, you will under- 
stand Livingstone's motive principle. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ENGLAND AND COOMASSIE 

I T is not .unadvisedly that the last chapter has been devoted 
almost as much to Livingstone as to Stanley. The main story 
of Stanley’s quest he has told effectively elsewhere ; i and in his 
interior life, which is the central theme of the present book, his in- 
tercourse with Livingstone was no small factor. The way he knew 
and loved Livingstone reveals Stanley. But to give the whole story 
of those sixteen months its true perspective, the reader should either 
turn to the full narrative, or should, at least, give some little play 
to his own imagination. 

The few lines given to the contest with Mirambo represent months 
of struggle with a bandit-chief, and with slippery allies. 

The three-line mention of the joint exploration of Lake Tangan- 
yika stands for four weeks of adventurous voyaging, geographical 
discovery, and encounters with hostile or thievish natives. Through 
the whole period Stanley carried an immense and varied responsi- 
bility. He was not only commander, and chief of staff, but the whole 
staff. The discipKne, commissariat, and medical care, of a force 
often numbering two hundred and more, all fell on him. For his 
followers he had to take the part of doctor, and occasionally of 
nurse, sometimes including the most menial offices. Often he was 
prostrated by fever, and once, before finding Livingstone, he lay 
unconscious for a week. 

Problems of war and diplomacy confronted him. Shall he pay 
tribute, or resist? Shall he join forces with the friendly tribes, and 
fight the fierce and powerful Mirambo who blocks the way to Ujiji? 
He fights, and his allies fail him at the pinch ; so then he resorts to a 
long flanking march through unknown country, and literally cir- 
cumvents his foes. So, for over a year, every faculty is kept at the 
highest tension. 

Along with the developing effect of the experience, comes the 
solitary communing with Nature, which brings a spiritual exaltation. 
Then follows the companionship with Livingstone, a man of heroic 
and ideal traits, uniquely educated by the African wilds; these two 
learn to know each other by the searching test of hourly corripan- 
ionship, amid savages, perils, perplexities, days of adventure, nights 
of intimate converse; Stanley’s deepest feelings finding worthy 
object and full response in the man he had rescued, and sugges- 
tions of spiritual and material resources in the unknown continent, 

‘ In How I Found Uvingstone, 
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destined to germinate and bear fruit; — all this his first African 
exploration brought to Stanley. 

His return to civilisation was not altogether a genial home-com- 
ing. In a way, he had been inore at home in Africa than he found 
himself in England. There his companionship had been with Na- 
ture, with Livingstone, with his own spirit; the difficulties and 
dangers confronting him had been a challenge to which his full 
powers made response ; and ' the free hand, ’ so dear to a strong man, 
had been his. Now he was plunged into a highly-artificial society; 
its trappings and paraphernalia, its formal dinners, and ceremonies, 
were distasteful to him; above all, he was thrust into a prominence 
which brought far more pain than pleasure. ' ‘ 

A flood of importunate, or inquisitive, letters from strangers 
poured in on him; he notes that in on? morning he has received 
twenty-eight. Relatives and acquaintances of his early years be- 
came suddenly affectionate and acquisitive; greedy claims were 
made on his purse, which he would not wholly reject. Worst of all, 
with the acclamations of the ptiblic which greeted him, were mingled 
expressions of doubt or disbelief, innuendoes, sneers 1 Men, and 
journals, of high standing, were among tlie sceptics. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, President of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, wrote to the 'Times ' that it was not true, that Stanley had 
discovered Livingstone, but that Livingstone had discovered Stan- 
ley! The silly quip had currency long after Sir Henry Rawlinson 
had changed his tone , and the Society had passed a vote of thanks to 
Stanley. The ‘Standard,’ in oracular tones, callea for the sifting of 
the discoverer’s story by experts ; it ‘ could not resist some suspi- 
cions and misgivings ’ ; it found ‘ something inexplicable and mys- 
terious ’ in the business ! There were those who publicly questioned 
the authenticity of letters which, at Stanley’s suggestion, Living- 
stone had written to the ‘Herald.’ 

Geographical pundits mixed their theoretic speculations with 
slighting personal remarks. Perhaps no great and eminent body of 
scholars escapes a touch of the Mutual-Admiration Society ; there 
are shibboleths of nationality, of social class, of clan and coterie ; and 
when an outsider steps on the stage, there is solemn wrinkling of 
official foreheads, and lifting of distinguished eyebrows. So from the 
‘Royal Geographical’ some chill whiffs blew towards this ‘American,’ 
who brought strange tidings from Africa. To Stanley, sensitive, 
high-strung, conscious of hard work, loyally done and faithfully 
reported, not hungry for fame, but solicitous of trust and confidence, 
all diis was intensely bitter. 

There was a field-day at Brighton at the meeting of the Geogra- 
phical Section of the British Association, under the presidency of Mr. 
(now, Sir) Francis Galton. Stanley was the central figure of the occa- 
sion. He spoke to an audience of three thousand, with a group 
of great geographers, and Eminences of high degree, including the 
ex-Emperor and Empress of the French. The ‘Telegraph’s’ report 
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describes him as siioakinj? with entire self-possession, with composure, 
with a naturat and erfoctive oratory, and * with the evident purpose 
to speak his mind to everybody, witliout the slightest deference, 
or hesitation.’ 

But, in his Journal, he records that his stage-fright was so extreme 
he could only begin after three trials. At the request of the ‘ Royal 
Geographical,’ he had prepared a brief paper, dealing only with the 
exploration of the north end of Lake Tanganyika. But, unexpect- 
edly, he was called on to give some account of his whole expedition. 

He told his story, and read his paper. A general discussion fol- 
lowed, turning mainly on certain geographical questions 1 and, at the 
end, Stanley was called on for some final words, and ‘ winged words ’ 
they were, of passionate ardour and directness. On some of the 
geographical opinions, there was criticism; and a special attack was 
made on the theory to which Livingstone inclined, that the river 
Lualaba was the source of the Nile. Stanley had p’ave doubts of 
that theory, which he was destined ultimately to disperse; but, for 
Livingstone's sake, he wanted it treated at least with respect. 

In the discussion there were allusions to himself, perhaps tactless 
rather than intentional; as when Mr, (now, Sir) Francis Galton re- 
marked that they wisre not mot to listen to sensational stories, but 
to serious facts I Whether nidicious, or only maladroit, such allusions 
were weighted by what had gone before in the Press. 

Stanley summed up with a fervent eulogy of Livingstone, and a 
biting comparison of the. arm-chair geographer, waking from liia 
nap, to dogmatise, unout tlio Nile, with the gallant old man seeking 
the reality for years, amid savage and elemental foes. 

One cannot doubt that his own essential veracity and manliness 
stamped themselves on the minds of his audience; and, in truth, the 
great preponderance of intelligent opinion seems to have been, from 
the first, wholly in his favour. The ‘Times,’ the ‘Daily News,’ the 
‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and ‘ Punch,’ were among his champions. Liv- 
ingstone’s own family gratefully acknowledged his really immense 
services, and confirmed beyond question the genuineness of Liv- 
ingstone’s letters brought home by Stanley, so confounding those 
who had charged him with forgery. Lord Granville, at the Foreign 
Office, handed him, on the Queen’s behalf, a note of congratulation, 
and a gold snuff-box set with diamonds; and, in a word, the world 
at large accepted him, then and thenceforward, as a true man and 
a hero. 

But Stanley suffered so keenly and so long, not only at the time, 
but afterwards, from the misrepresentation and calumny he en- 
countered, that a word more should be given to the subject. The 
hostility had various sources. In America, the ‘ New York Herald,’ 
always an aggressive, self-assertive, and successful newspaper, had 
plenty of journalistic foes, 

A former employee of Stanley’s, whose behaviour had^ caused 
serious trouble, and brought proper punishment on him, gained the 
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ear of a prominent editor, who gave circulation to the grossest 
falsehoods. In later years, other subordinates, whom Stanley’s just 
and necessary discipline had offended, became his persistent calum- 
niators. The wild scenes of his explorations, and the stimulus their 
wonders gave to the imagination, acted sometimes like a tropical 
swamp, whence springs fetid and poisonous vegetation. Stories 
of cruelty and horror seemed to germinate spontaneously. Stanley 
himself laid stress on the propensity in average human nature 
to noxious gossip, and the pandering to this taste by a part of the 
Press. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the circumstance of his early 
life heightened^ his sensitiveness to gossiping curiosity and crude 
misrepresentation. And, finally, he had in his nature much of the 
woman, the EwigweibHche ; he craved fame far less than love and 
confidence. 

Renown, as it came, he accepted, not with indifference, — he 
was too human for that, — but with tempered satisfaction. He met 
praise in the fine phrase Morley quotes from Gladstone, ‘ as one 
meets a cooling breeze, enjoyed, but not detained.’ The pain which 
slander brought he turned to account, setting it as a lesson to him- 
self not to tmsjudge others. His thoughts upon his own experience 
may be sufficiently shewn by an extract from one of his Note-books. 

The vulgar, even hideous, nonsense, the number and variety 
of untruths published about me, from this Jtime forth taught 
me, from pure sympathy, reflection, and conviction, to modify 
my judgment about others. 

When anyone is about to become an object of popular, i. e,, 
newspaper censure, I have been taught to sec how the 
scavenger-beetles of the Press contrive to pick up an infini- 
tesimal grain of fact, like the African mud-rolling beetle, until 
it becomes so monstrously exaggerated that it is absolutely 
a mass of filth. 

The pity of it is that most of the writers forget for whom 
they write. We are not all club-loungers, or drawing-room 
gossips ; nor are we all infected with the prevailing madness of 
believing everything we see in the newspapers. We do not all 
belong to that large herd of unthinking souls who say, ‘ Surely, 
where there is so much smoke, there must be a fire ’ ; those 
stupid souls who never knew that, as likely as not, the fire was 
harmless enough, and that the alarming cloud of smoke was 
owing to the reporter’s briarwood 1 

Therefore I say, the instant I perceive, whether in the Press, 
or in Society, a claarge levelled at some person, countryman, 
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or foreigner, I put on the brake of reason, to prevent my being 
swept along by the general rage for scandal and abuse, and 
hold myself unconscious of the charge until it is justified by 
conviction. 

All the actions of my life, and I may say all my thoughts, 
since 1872, have been strongly coloured by the storm of abuse 
and the wholly unjustifiable reports circulated about me then. 
So numerous were my enemies, that my friends became dumb, 
and I had to resort to silence, as a protection against outrage. 

It is the one good extracted from my persecution that, ever 
since, 1 have been able to restrain myself from undertaking 
to pass sentence on another whom I do not know. No man 
who addresses himself to me is permitted to launch judgment 
out in that rash, impetuous newspaper way, without being 
made to reflect that he knew less about the matter than he had 
assumed he did. 

This change in me was not immediate. The vice of reckless, 
unthinking utterance was not to be suddenly extirpated. 
Often, as I opened my mouth in obedience to the impulse, I 
was arrested by -the self-accusation, 'Ah! there you go, silly 
and uncharitable*as ever ! ’ It was slow unlearning, but the old 
habit was at last supplanted by the new. 

Stanley bore himself in the spirit of the words which F. W, H. 
Myers ‘ applies to Wordsworth : — 

‘ He who thus is arrogantly censured should repiember both the 
dignity and the frailty of man, . . . and go on his way with no bitter 
broodings, but yet . . . “ with a melancholy in the soul, a sinking 
inward into ourselves from thought to thought, a steady remon- 
strance, and a high resolve.” ' 

In the months following his return to England, alternating with 
indignant protests against misrepresentation, his Journal records 
many public and private hospitalities, and meetings with eminent 
and interesting people, on some of whom he makes shrewd and 
appreciative comment. One portraiture cannot be omitted, — his 
impressions of Queen Victoria. The first occasion on which he was 
received by Her Majesty was at Dunrobin Castle, when he visited 
the Duke of Sutherland, in company with Sir Henry Rawlinson, who 
did his best to make amends for his early doubts. 

Monday, loth September, 1872. About noon, wc had got 
ready for our reception by the Queen. Sir Henry had been 

‘ Wordsworth, by F. W. H. Myersj in the 'English Men of Letters’ series. 

U 
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careful in instructing me how to behave in the Presence, that 
I had to kneel and kiss hands, and, above all, I was not to talk, 
or write, about what I should see or hear. I almost laughed in 
his face when he charged ino with the last , for I doubt whether 
the Queen’s daughter would be less apt for gossip about such 
things titan I. As for kneeling, I was pleased to forget it. We 
stood for a while in a gay salon, and presently Her Majesty, 
followed by Princess Beatrice, entered. We all bowed mopjt 
profoundly, and the Queen advancing, Sir Henry introduced 
me in a short sentence. I regarded her with many feelings, first 
as the greatest lady in the land, tlie mistress of a great Empire, 
the head of brave soldiers and sailors whom I had seen in vari- 
ous lands and seas, the central figure to which Englishmen 
everywhere looked with eyes of love and reverence; and, 
lastly, as that mysterious personage whom I had always heard 
spoken of, ever since I could unilerstnnd anything, as ‘ The 
Queen.' And poor, blind Sir Henry, to think that 1 would ven- 
ture to speak or write about this lady, whom In my heart of 
hearts, next to God, 1 worshipped ! Besides, only of late, she 
has honoured mo with a memorial, which is the more priceless 
that it was given when so few bclii'vod ine.^ 

'nie word ‘ Majesty' does not rightly devseribe her bearing. 
I have often scon more majestic creatures, but there was an 
atmosphere of conscioUvS potency about her which would have 
marked her in any assemblage, even without the trappings of 
Royalty. The word ‘Royal’ aptly describes another char- 
acteristic which clung to hei". Short in stature as she is, and 
not majestic, the very carriage of her person bespeaks tl\e fact 
of her being aware of her own inviolability and unapproach- 
ableness. It was far from being haughty, and yet it was com- 
manding, and serenely proud. 

The conversation, which was principally about Livingstone 
and Africa, though it did not last more than ten minutes, gave 
me abundant matter to think about, from having had such 
good opportunities to look into her eyes, and absorb as it were 
my impressions, such as they wore. 

What I admired most was the sense of power the eyes 
revealed, and a quiet, but unmistakcable, kindly condescen- 
sion ; and an inimitable calmness and self-possession. I was 
glad to have seen her, not only for the honour, and all that, but 
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also, I think, because I have carried something away to muse 
over at leisure. I am richer in the understanding of power and 
dominion, sitting enthroned on human features. 

He began in England his career as a public lecturer, and in pur- 
suance of it went, in November, 1872, to America. He was re- 
ceived with high honours by the public, and with great cordiality 
by his old friends; was given a warm welcome by ‘ the boys,’ the 
styb-editors of the ‘Herald,’ and was banqueted by the Union 
League Club, and llie St. Andrew’s Society, etc., etc. Then he 
spent several months in travelling and lecturing. 

Returning to England, before Ihe dear summons came to his next 
great exploration, he once more, as correspondent of the ‘ Herald,’ 
accompanied and teported the British campaign against the Ashan- 
tees, in 1873-74. That warlike and savage people, under ICing 
Coffee, had been harrying the Fantees, who had lately come 
under the British Protectorate, as occupying the ‘ hinterland ’ of 
Elmina on the Gold Coast, which England had taken over from 
the Dutch. 

At intervals for half a century there had been harassing and fu- 
tile collisions with the Ashantees, and it was now determined to strike 
hard. * In 1823, Sir Charles McCarthy and six hundred gallant fel- 
lows perished before the furious onset of the Ashantees, and that 
brave soldier’s skull, gold-rimmed and highly venerated, was said 
still to be at Coomassie, used as a drinking-cup by King Coffee. 

‘ In 1863-64, the English suffered severe loss. Couran marched to 
the Prah, eighty miles from here, and marched back again, being 
obliged to bury or destroy hia cannon, and hurriedly retreat to tlie 
Cape Coast,' 

Stanley gave permanent form to his record in tire first half of his 
book, ‘Coomassie and Magdala’ (1874). This campaign on the 
West Coast, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, was like, and yet unlike, 
the Abyssinian expedition on the East Coast, under Sir Robert 
Napier. The march inland was only one hundred and forty miles, 
but, instead of the grand and lofty mountains of Abyssinia, the 
British soldiers and sailors had to cut their way through unbroken 
jungle. Stanley’s book is the spirited story of a well-conducted ex- 
pedition, told with a firm grasp of the historical and political situa- 
tion, with graphic sketches of the English officers, some of an heroic 
type, and with descriptions of a repulsive type of savagery. 

Writing of the march, Stanley says ; — 

What languishing heaviness of soul fills a man, as he, a mere 
mite in comparison, travels through the lofty and fearful forest 
aisle. If alone, there is an almost palpable silence, and his 
own heart-pulsations seem noisy. A night darkness envelops 
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him, and, from above, but the faintest gleams of daylight can 
be seen. A brooding melancholy sceni&T6*‘f(;&t’(3ii"tTie face of 
nature, and the traveller, be he ever so prosaic, is filled with 
a vague indefinable sense of foreboding. 

The enemy lay hiding in wait, in the middle of a thorny 
jungle, so dense in some places that one wonders how naked 
men can risk tlaeir unprotected bodies. This vast jungle 
literally chokes the eariJi with its density and luxuriance. It 
admits every kind of shrub, plant, and flower, into a close 
companionship, where Uiey intermingle each other’s luxuri- 
ant stalks, where they twine and twine each other’s long slen- 
der arms about one another, and defy tlie utmost power of 
the sun to penetrate the leafy tangle they have reared ten 
and fifteen feet above the dank earth. This is the bush into 
which the Ashantee warriors creep on all fours, and lie in 
wait in the gloomy recesses for the enemy. It wim in such 
localities Sir Garnet found tire Ashantccs, and wblSchc suf- 
fered such loss in his Staff and officers. Until llipnorous 
sounds of Danish musketry *■ suddenly awoke few 

of us suspected the foe so near}< ytil they betra^^^their 
presence, the English might havt^ scarchfed in vaim^r the 
hidden enemy. Secure as they were in their unapproachable 
coverts, our volleys, which their loud-mouthed challenge 
evoked, searched many a sinister-looking bush, and in a 
couple of hours effectually silenced tlieir fire. 

The fighting, when it came, was stubborn. King Theodore’s 
warriors had shewn no such mettle as did the Ashantees, who, for 
five continuous days, waged fierce fight. On the first day, with the 
42nd Highlanders, the Black Watch, bearing the brunt, and the 
whole force engaged, the battle of Amoaful was won ; then three 
days of strj^gling fighting ; finally, on the fifth day, with the Rifle 
Brigade taking its turn at the post of honour, and Lord Gifford’s 
Scouts always in front, the decisive battle of Ordahsu was won, and 
Coomassie was taken. In the Capital were found ghastly relics of 
wholesale slaughters, incidents of fetish-worship, which far outdid 
the horrors of King Theodore’s court. 

We are unable to realise, or are liable to forgot, what Africa 
was before the advent of Explorers and Expeditions. The Fall of 
Coomassie, though attended with great loss of life, put an end to 
indescribable horrors and atrocities. 

Stanley writes ; — 

' The natives used old Danish muskets. 
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■Each human sacrifice in the middle 

of the path, for the purpose of affrighting the conquerors. 
The sacrifice was of either sex, sometimes a young man, 
sometimes a woman. The head, severed from the body, was 
turned to meet the advancing army, the body was evenly laid 
out with the feet towards Coomassie. This meant, no doubt, 
‘Regard this face, white man, ye whose feet are hurrying on 
to our capital, and learn the fate awaiting you.’ 

Coomassie is a town insulated by a deadly swamp. A thick jungly 
forest — so dense that the sun seldom pierced the foliage ; so sickly 
that the strongest fell victims to the malaria it cherished — sur- 
rounded it to a depth of about one hundred and forty miles seaward, 
and one hundred miles to the north ; many hundred miles east and 
west. 

Through this forest and swamp, unrelieved by any novelty or 
a single pretty landscape, the British Army had to march one hun- 
dred and forty miles, leaving numbers stricken down by fever and 
dysentery — the terrible allies of the Ashantee King with his one 
hundred thousand warriors. 

Stanley, speaking of Cpomassie, writes: — 

The grove- whicK'was but a continuation of tlie tall forest 
' we had 'tr^ellod through, penetrated as far as the great 
market-place. A narrow foot-path led into this grove, where 
the foul smells became suffocating. After some thirty paces 
we arrived before the dreadful scene, but it was almost im- 
possible to stop longer tlian to take a general view of the great 
Golgotha. We saw some thirty or forty decapitated bodies 
in the last stages of corruption, and countless skulls, which 
lay piled in heaps, and scattered over a wide extent. The 
stoutest heart and the most stoical mind might have been 
appalled. 

At the rate of a thousand ■victims a year, it would be no 
exaggeration to say, that over one hundred and twenty 
thousand people must have been slain for ‘ custom,’ since 
Ashantee became a kingdom. 

Lord Wolseley wrote : ' Their capital was a charnel-house ; their 
religion a combination of cruelty and treachery; -their policy the 
natural outcome of their religion.’ 

Terms of submission were imposed on King Coffee, and the force 
returned to the coast. 

Stanley writes of Lord Wolseley: — 
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He has done his best, and his best has been a mixture of 
untiring energy and determination ; youthful ardour, toned 
down by the sense of his grave responsibilities, excellent 
good-nature, which nothing seems to damp ; excessive amia- 
bility, by which wo are all benefitted ; wise forethought, which, 
assisted by his devotion to work, proves that tlie trust re- 
posed in him by tlie British Government will not be betrayed. 

Stanley occasionally criticises with freedom, both the Government, 
for not taking a larger view of the whole situation, and Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, for a somewhat hasty settlement of the business, after the 
fighting was over. * 

Stanley’s political foresight and desire for the promotion of 
civilisation and commerce, even in such a benighted part of West 
Africa, is well exemplified by the following passage: — 

If we arc wise, wc will deprive our present enemy of tlieir 
king, attach to ourselves thetje bravo and formidable warriors, 
and through them open the whole of CeiiLral Africa to trade 
and commerce and the beneficent influences of civilisation. 
The Romans would have been delighted at such an oppor- 
tunity of extending Ihcir power, for the bcngfit^oj^^cmselvcs 
and the world at large. 

Nothing in Stanley's book indicates that he look any personal 
share in the fighting. But in Lord Wolso.loy’s ‘Story of a Soldier’s 
Life,’ volume ii, jj. 342, occurs tins passage: ‘Not twenty yards off 
were several newspaper correspondents. One was Mr. Winwood 
Reid, a very cool and daring man, who had gone forward with the 
fighting-line. Of the others, one soon attracted ray attention by his 
remarkable coolness. 1 1 was Sir Henry Stanley, the famous traveller. 
A thoroughly good man, no noise, no danger ruffled his nerve, and 
he looked as cool and self-possessed as if he had been at target prac- 
tice, Time after time, as I turned in his direction, I saw him go 
down to a kneeling position to steady his rifle, as he plied the most 
daring of the enemy with a never-failing aim. It is nearly thirty 
years ago, and I can still see before me the close-shut lips, arid de- 
termined expression of his manly face, which, when he looked in my 
direction, told plainly I had near me an Englishman in plain clothes, 
whom no danger could appall. Had I felt inclined to run away, the 
cool, unflinching manliness of that face would have given me fresh 
courage. I had been previously somewhat prejudiced against him, 
but all such feelings were slain and buried atAmoaful. Ever since, 
I have been proud to reckon him amongst the bravest of my brave 
comrades ; and I hope he may not be offended if I add him amongst 
my best friends alsu.’ 
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It was on his way home fi'om the Ashantee War that the tidings 
met Stanley, which he accepted and acted upon as a summons to his 
real life’s work. 

25th February, 1874. Arrived at the Island of St. Vincent, 
per ‘Dromedary,’ I was shocked to hear, on getting ashore, 
of the death of Livingstone at Ilala, near Lake Bangweolo, on 
May 4th, 1873. His body is on its way to England, on board 
the ‘ Malwa,’ ‘ from Aden. Dear Livingstone ! another sacri- 
fice to Africa ! His mission, however, must not be allowed to 
cease ; others must go forward and fill the gap. ‘ Close up, boys ! 
close upl Death milst find us everywhere. ’ 

May I be selected to succeed him in opening up Africa to the 
shining light of Christianity! My methods, however, will not 
be Livingstone’s. Each man has his own way. His, I think, 
had its- defects, though the old man, personally, has been 
almost Christ-like for goodness, patience, and self-sacrifice. 
The selfish and wooden-headed world requires mastering, as 
well as loving charity ; for man is a composite of the spiritual 
and earthly. May Livingstone’s God be with me, as He was 
with Livinv^tone in all his' loneliness. May God direct me as 
He wiIlsrTcan°only vow to be obedient, and not to slacken. 

' The ‘Malwa’ arrived at Southampton on April z 6 , 1874. 



CHAPTER XV 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT 

I N a camp in the heart of Africa, not far from Lake 
Bangwcolo, David Livingstone, the traveller-evangelist, 
lay dead. His followers, numbering about three-score 
negroes of Zanzibar, deliberated upon their future movements. 
To return to the coast ruled by their Sultan, without their 
great white master, would provoke grave suspicion. They 
resolved to prepare, the remains so as to be fit for transpor- 
tation across a breadth of tropical region which extended to 
the Indian Ocean, fifteen hundred miles. After jnany weary 
months of travel, they arrived at the sea-coast with the body. 
In charge of two of the faithful band, it was placed on board 
a homeward-bound steamer, to be finally deposited * in a vault 
in Westminster Abbey. 

At the same period when tltc stoamer along the 

shores of Eastern Africa, I was returning to Ka^anSTalong the 
coast of Western Africa, from tlxc Ashantce campaign. 

At St. Vincent, on February 25th, 1874, cable news of the 
death of Livingstone, substantiated beyond dov\bt, was put 
into my hands, 

‘At Lake Bangwcolo the death occurred,’ said the cable- 
gram. Just one thousand miles south of Nyangwe ! The great 
river remains, then, a mystery still, for poor Livingstone's 
work is unfinished ! 

Fatal Africa ! One after another, travellers drop away. It is 
such a huge continent, and each of its secrets is environed by so 
many difficulties, — the torrid heat, the miasma exhaled from 
the soil, the noisome vapours enveloping every path, the giant 
cane-grass suffocating the wayfarer, the rabid fury of the 
native guarding every entry and exit, the unspeakable misery 
of the life within the wild continent, the utter absence of 
every comfort, the bitterness which each day heaps upon the 
poor white man’s head, in that land of blackness, the som- 

‘ On Saturday, April iS, 1874. 
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brous solemnity pervading every feature of it, and the little 
— too little — promise of success which one feels on enter- 
ing it.. 

But, never mind, I will try it ! Indeed, I have a spur to goad 
me on. My tale of the discovery of Livingstone has been 
doubted. What I have already endured in that accursed 
Africa amounts to nothing, in men’s estimation. Here, then, 
is an opportunity for me to prove my veracity, and the gen- 
uineness of my narrative ! 

Let me see : Livingstone died in endeavouring to solve the 
problem of the Lualaba River. John Hanning Speke died by 
a gun-shot wound during a discussion as to whether Lake 
Victoria was one lake, as he maintained it to be; or whether, 
as asserted by Captain Burton, James McQueen, and other 
theorists, it consisted of a cluster of lakes. 

Lake Tanganyika, being a sweet-water lake, must naturally 
possess an outlet somewhere. It has not been circumnavigated 
and is therefore unexplored. I will settle that problem also. 

Then I may be able to throw some light on Lake Albert. 
Sir Samuel Baker voyaged along some sixty miles of its north- 
eastern sh,ptfi?-bui; he said it was illimitable to the south-west. 
To know the extent of that lake would be worth some trouble. 
Surely, if I can resolve any of these, which such travellers as 
Dr. Livingstone, Captains Burton, Speke, and Grant, and Sir 
Samuel Baker left unsettled, people must needs believe that 
I discovered Livingstone 1 

A little while after the burial ‘ of Livingstone at Westmin- 
ster, I strolled over to the office of the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and 
pointed out to the proprietors how much remained shrouded 
in mystery in Dark Africa. 

The proprietor asked, ‘ But do you think you can settle all 
these interesting geographical problems? ’ 

‘Nay, Mr. Lawson,*that is not a fair question. I mean to 
say I can do my level best, that nothing on my part shall be 
lacking to make a systematic exploration which shall embrace 
all the regions containing these secrets ; but Africa includes so 
many dangers from man, beast, and climate, that it would be 
the height of immeasurable conceit to say I shall be successful. 

’ Foi a full account of the funeral obsequies, see the Memoir prefacing Stanley’s book, 
Mow 1 Found lAvingsione. * Now Lord Buinham, 
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My promise that I will endeavour to be even with my word, 
must be accepted by' you as sufficient.’ 

‘ Well, well ! I will cable over to liennett of the New York 
“Herald,” and ask if he is willing to join in this expedition of 
yours.’ 

Deep under the Atlantiq, the question was flashed. Gordon 
Bennett tore open the telegram in New York City, and, after 
a moment’s thought, snatched a blank form and wrote, ‘Yes ! 
Bennett.’ 

, This was the answer put into my hand the same day at 
135 1 Fleet Street- You may imagine my feelings, as I read the 
simple monosyllable which was my commission : bales, pack- 
•ages, boxes, trunks, bills, letters, flowing in a continuous 
stream; the writing, telegraphing, and nervous hurry and 
flurry of each day’s work, until wc sailed I Follow me in 
thought to the deck of the steam-ferry across the English 
Channel ; fancy that you hear my jAucky fisher-boys from the 
Medway,* saying to the white cliffs of Dover, ‘Good-bye, 
dear England! and if for ever, then for ever good-bye, 0 
England 1 ’ Think of us a few weeks later, a r rived at Zanzi- 
bar, where wc make our final preparations fdTCKoluIig journey 
wo are about to make. y , 

Zanzibar is an island, as I suppose you know, situate 
tlu'ce hundred and sixty-nine miles soutlr of the Equator, and 
about twenty miles from the eastern mainland. 

Its ruler is Prince Barghash, son of Sayed. His subjects are 
very mixed, and represent tlie rasping and guttural Arab, the 
soft-tongued and languid Balooch, the fiery-eyed and black- 
bearded Omanee, the flowing-locked and tall-hatted Persian, 
the lithe, slim-waisted Somali, and at least a hundred speci- 
mens of the African tribes. 

It was in the bazaars and shops of the principal city that 
we bought the cottons, the various beads, tlie coils of brass 
wire, the tools, cordage, ammunition, and guns. It was in a 
house at Zanzibar that wc rolled these cloths into seventy- 
pound bales, sacked the beads in similar weights, padked the 
wire, and boxed the ammunition and tools. Meantime we 
enlisted three hundred and fifty-six chosen fellows. They left 

‘ Francis and Edward Focock, who, with Frederick Barker, were his only white 
companions in the eicpedition. All three did gallant work, and not one returned. — P. S. 
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tlieir porter-work, gossiping in the bazaar, the care of their 
fields and gardens withput the town, to become sworn followers 
of the Anglo-American expedition, to carry its loads at so 
much per month, in any dircction on the mainland I should 
wish ; to stand by the master in times of trouble, to die with 
him, if necessary. I also, on my part, swore to treat them 
kindly ; to medicate them, if sick or bilious ; to judge honestly 
and impartially between man and man in their little camp 
squabbles; to prevent ill-treatment of the weak by the strong ; 
to be a father and a mother, brother and sister, to each ; and 
to resist, to the utmost of my ability, any murderous natives 
who, encouraged by the general forbearance of tlie white man, 
would feel disposed to do them harm. 

We call upon the One, and Compassionate, and Just God, 
to witness our mutual pledges. 

On tlie iith of November, 1874, we sail away from our 
friends, who are gathered on the beach at sunset, to witness 
our departure. The evening breeze sweeps us across the 
Zangian Channel. The shadows of the night fall over the 
mainlan d and the silent sea, as we glide on to the destiny that 
may be a^yarti^ us in the Dark Continent. 

The next morning we debark«i, and, a few days later, took 
the native path which led to the west. I will not trouble you 
with a description of the journeys made each day. That 
native path, only a foot wide, leading westward, presently 
entered a jungle, then traversed a plain, on whicli the sun 
shone dazzling, and pitilessly hot. We came to a river : it 
swarmed with hippopotami and crocodiles. On the western 
bank the road began again; it pierced a scrubby forest, 
ascended the face of a rising land, dipped down again into a 
plain ; it then curved over a wooded hill, tracks of game be- 
coming numerous ; and so on it went, over plain, hill, valley, 
through forest and jungle, cultivated fields of manioc, maize, 
and millet, traversing several countries, such as Udoe, Uru- 
guru, Useguhha, Usagara. By the time we had gone through 
Ugogo, we were rich in experience of African troubles, native 
arrogance, and unbridled temper. 

But, as yet, we had suffered no signal misfortune. A few of 
our men had deserted, one or two bales had been lost. On 
leaving Ugogo, we turned north-westward, and entered an 
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enoi'mous bush-field. No charts could aid me to lay out the 
route, no man with me had ever been in this region, guides 
proved faithless as soon as they were engaged. I always en- 
deavoured to secure three days’ provisions, at least, before 
venturing anywhere unknown to the guides. But three days 
passed away, and the bush-field spread out on either side, 
silent and immense. We had followed the compass course 
north-west, staggering on blindly under our heavy loads, 
hoping, hourly, that we should see something in the shape of 
game, or signs of cultivation. The fourth day passed ; our 
provisions were exhausted, and we began to be anxious. We 
had already travelled eighty miles through the straggling 
jungle. The fifth day we took the road at sunrise and travelled 
briskly on, myself leading the way, compass in hand, my 
white assistants, tlie brothers Pocock and Barker, with a 
dozen select men, as rear-guard. You may rest assui'ed that 
my eyes travelled around and in front, unceasingly, in search 
of game. At noon, we halted at a small pond, and drank its 
filthy nitrous water. 

About two, wc started again through the wilderness of 
thorny bush and rank-smcIling acacia; th(r*flftfe.4ay ended 
with nothing but our hopes to feed upon. The sixth, seventh, 
and eighth days passed in like manner, hoping, ever hoping ! 
Five people perished from absolute starvation during the 
eighth day. On the ninth, we came to a small village; but 
tliere was not a grain to be bought for money, or obtained 
thi'ough fear, or love, of us. We obtained news, however, that 
there was a large village a long day’s journey off, north- 
westerly. I despatched forty of the stoutest men with cloth 
and beads to purchase provisions. Though pinched with 
hunger they reached the place at night, and the next day tlie 
gallant fellows returned with eight hundred pounds of grain. 
Meantime, those that remained had wandered about in search 
of game, and had found the putrid carcase of an elephant, and 
two lion whelps, which they brought to me. Finding that the 
pain of hunger was becoming intolerable, we emptied a sheet- 
iron trunk, filled it three-quarters with water, into which we 
put ten pounds of oatmeal, four pounds of lentil flour, four 
pounds of tapioca, half a pound of salt, out of which we made 
a gruel. Each man and woman within an hour was served 
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with a cupful of gruel. This was a great drain on our medical 
stores, when we might say only a twentieth part of the journey 
had been performed ; but the expedition was saved. 

The effect of that terrible jimgle experience was felt for 
many a day afterwards. Four more die 4 within two days, 
over a score were on the sick list, consequently, the riding asses 
were loaded with bales, and all of us whites were obliged to 
walk. 

Twenty-eight miles under a hot sun prostrated one- of the 
brothers Pocock. To carry him in a hammock, we had to 
throw some loads into the bush, to relieve the heavily-bur- 
dened caravan. In this condition we entered Ituru — a land 
of naked people, whose hills drain into a marsh, whence issue 
the southernmost waters of the Nile.* 

A presentiment of evil depressed all of us, as the long column 
of wearied and sick people entered Tturu. My people hurried 
their women away out of sight, the boys drove the herds away 
from our foreground in order that, if the looming trouble rup- 
tured, the cattle might not be hurt. By dint of diplomatic 
suavity, we postponed the conflict for many days. We gave 
presents freel^7*the slightest service was royally rewarded. 
Though our hearts were heavy at the gloomy prescience of 
our minds, we smiled engagingly ; but I could see that it was 
of no use. However, it deferred the evil. Finally, Exlward 
Pocock died ; we buried him in the midst of our fenced camp, 
and the poor fisher-boy lay at rest for ever. 

Four days later, we arrived at the village of Vinyata. We 
had been ten days in the land of Ituru, and, as yet, the black 
cloud had not lifted, nor had it burst. But, as we entered 
Vinyata, a sick man suffering from asthma lingered behind, 
unknown to the rear-guard. The fell savages pounced on him, 
hacked him to little pieces, and scattered them along the road. 
It was the evening of the 21st of January, 1875. The muster- 
roll as usual was read. We discovered his absence, sent a body 
of men back along the road ; they found his remainsj and came 
back bearing bloody evidences of the murder. 

‘ Well, what can I do, my friends? ’ 

* But, master, if we don’t avenge his death, we shall have to 

^ It yras heie, on this vrateished, that Stanley discovered the southernmost source 
of the Nile. — D. S. 
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mourn for a few more, shortly. These savages need a lesson. 
For ten days we have borne it, expecting every minute just 
what has happened.’ 

‘ It is I who siifTcr most. Don’t' you see the sick ai'c so 
numerous that wc can scarcely njove? Now, you talk of my 
giving a lesson to these people. I did not come to Africa to 
give such lessons. No, my friends, wo must bear it; not only 
this, but perhaps a few more, if we are not careful.’ 

We fenced the camp around with bush, set a guard, and 
rested. Up to this day twenty men had died, eighty-nine had 
deserted ; there were two hundred and forty-seven left, out of 
whom thirty were on the sick-list. Ituru was populous, and 
the people warlike; two hundred and seventeen indifferent 
fighters against a nation could do nothing. We could only 
forbear, 

Wc halted the next day, and look advantage of it to pur- 
chase the favour of the natives. Al night we thought wc had 
succeeded. But the next day two hrothens went out into die 
bush to collect fuel : one wn.^ speared to death, the other 
rushed into camp, a lance quivering in his arm, his body 
gashed with the Hying weapons, his face .strcmjung with blood 
from the blow of a whirling knobstick. Wewere horrified, 
lie cried out, ‘ It is war, the savages arc coming through the 
bush all round the camp ! ’ 

‘There, mas tea-!’ said the diief men, as they rushed up to 
assis t the wounded man, ‘ What said we ? Wc are in for i t, sure 
enough, this time ! ’ 

‘ Keep silence,’ I said. ‘Even for this, I will not fight. You 
know not what you say. Two lives arc lost ; but that is small 
loss compared with the loss of a hundred, or even fifty. You 
cannot fight a tribe like this without paying a heavy forfeit of 
life. I cannot afford to lose you. Wc have a thousand tribes 
to go through yet, and you talk of war now. Be patient, men, 
this will blow over.’ 

' Never ! ’ cried the men. 

While I was arguing for peace, the camp was being gradually 
surrounded. As the savages came into view, I sent men to 
talk with them. It staggered the natives. They seemed to 
ask one another, ‘ Have they not yet received cause enough 
to fight? ’ But as it took two sides to fight, and one was 
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unwilling, it was influencing them; and the matter might 
have ended, had not a fresh force, remarkable for its bellicose 
activity, appeared upon the scene. 

‘ Master, you had better prepare ; there is no peace with 
these people.' 

I gave the order to distribute twenty rounds of cartridges 
per man, and enjoined on all to retire quietly to their several 
places in the camp. 

My interpreters still held on talking soothingly, while I 
watched, meanwhile, to note the slightest event. 

Presently, the mui'derous band from the bush south of our 
camp appeared, and again the clamour for war rose loudly on 
our ears. 

I disposed two companies of fifty each on either side of the 
gate, to resist the rush. There was a hostile movement, the 
interpreters came flying back, the savages shot a cloud of 
arrows. On all sides rose bodies of savages. A determined 
rush was made for the gate of the camp. A minute later, 
firing began, and the companies moved forward briskly, fir- 
ing as they went. Then every axe-man was marched out, 
to cut the bush,, and fortify the camp. The savages were 
driven back for an hour, and a recall was sounded. No enemy 
being in sight, we occupied ourselves in maldng the camp 
impregnable, constructed four towers, twenty feet high, to 
command all sides, and, filling them with marksmen, waited 
events. 

The day, and the night, passed quietly. Our camp was 
unassailable. I had only lost two men so far. At nine o’clock, 
the enemy reappeared in good order, re-enforced in numbers, 
for the adjoining districts had responded to the war-cries we 
had heard pealing the day before. They advanced confidently, 
probably two thousand strong. The marksmen in the towers 
opened deliberately on them, and two companies were marched 
out of camp, and deployed. A deadly fire was kept up for a 
few minutes, before which the enemy fell back. A rush was 
made upon them, the natives fled. 

I called back my people, and then formed out of these com- 
panies five detachments of twenties, each under a chosen man. 
Instructions were given to drive the natives back rapidly, as 
far as possible, a company of fifty to follow, and secure cattle. 
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grain, fowls, and food. Those remaining behind cleared the 
bush further, so that we might have an open view two hundred 
yards all around. Until late in the afternoon the fighting was 
kept up, messengers keeping me in contact with my people. 
At 4 p. M., the enemy having collected on the sununit of a hill 
several miles away, my men retired upon our camp. Our 
losses amounted to twenty-two killed, and three wounded. 
My effective force now numbered two hundred and eight. 
The camp was full of cattle, goats, fowls, milk, and grain. I 
could stand a siege for months, if necessary. 

The third morning came. We waited within the camp ; but, 
at 9 A. M., the natives advanced as before, more numerous 
than ever. Despite the losses they had experienced, they must 
have been heartened by what we had suffered. This explains 
their pertinacity. Ijr we lost twenty each day, ten days would 
end us all. It was thus they argued. I, on the other hand, to 
prevent this constant drain, was resolved to finish the war 
on this day. Accordingly, when they appeared, we advanced 
upon them with one hundred and fifty rifles ; and, leaving 
only fifty in the camp, delivered several volleys, and pursued 
them from village to village, setting fire to- 'each as soon as 
captured, In close order, we marie the circuit of the entire 
district of Vinyata, until we arrived at the stronghold of the 
tribe, on the summit of tire hill. Wc halted a short time to 
breathe, and then assailed it by a rush. The enemy fled pre- 
cipitately, and we returned to camp, having lost but two 
lulled throughout the arduous day. 

'There oiily* remained for me to re-arrange the caravan. 
January, 1873, had been a disastrous month to us ! Altogether, 
nine had perished from hunger in the wilderness of Uveriveri ; 
in Ituru, twenty-six had been speared in battle; five had died 
by disease, the consequence of the misery of the period ; on my 
hands I had four wounded, and twenty-five feeble wretches 
scarcely able to walk. I had thus lost a fourth of my effect- 
ive force, with nearly seven thousand miles of a journey still 
before me ! 

Suppressing my grief as much as possible,^ I set about re- 
ducing the baggage, and burnt every possible superfluous 
article, I clung to my boat and every stick of it, though sorely 
tempted. The boat required thirty of the strongest men for 
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its carriage. Personal baggage, luxuries, books, cloth, beads, 
'wire, extra tents, were freely sacrificed. 

At day-break, on the of January, we departed, every 
riding ass, and all chiefs and supernumeraries, being employed 
as porters. We entered a forest, and emerged from it three 
days later, in the friendly and hospitable land of Usukuma. 
Our booty in bullocks and goats sufficed to enlist over a hun- 
dred fresh carriers. After a halt, to recover from our wounds 
and fatigues, 1 turned northward through a gracious land, 
whence issued the smell of cattle and sweet grass, a land 
abounding with milk and plenty, where we enjoyed perfect 
immunity from trouble of any kind. Each day saw us wind- 
ing up and down its grassy vales and gentle hills, escorted by 
hundreds of amiable natives. Everywhere we were received 
with a smiling welcome by the villagers, who saw us depart- 
ing with regret. ‘ Come yet again,’ said they ; ' come, always 
assured of welcome.’ 

With scarcely one drawback to our pleasure, we arrived on 
the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, on the one hundred and 
fourth day from the sea, after a journey of seven hundred and 
twenty miles. 

Sixteen years and seven months previous to our arrival at 
the lake, Captain Speke had viewed it from a point just twelve 
miles west of my camp. Reflecting on the vast, expanse of 
water before him, Speke said, T no longer felt any doubt that 
the lake at ray feet gave birth to that interesting river, the 
source of which has been the subject of so much speculation, 
and the object of so many explorers.’ This bold hypothesis was 
warmly disputed by many, principally by his fellow-explorer. 
Captain Burton. This led to Speke making a second expedi- 
tion, with Captain Grant for a companion, during which he 
saw a great deal of its western, and half of its northern shores, 
from prominent points as he travelled overland. Captain 
Burton and his brother theorists declined to be satisfied; 
consequently, it was interesting to know, by actual survey, 
what was the character of this Victoria Nyanza. Was it really 
one lake, or a cluster of shallow lakes or marshes? 

I had thought there could be no better way of settling, once 
and for ever, the vexed question, than by the circumnaviga- 
tion of the lake, or lakeg. For that purpose I had brought with 

X 
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me from England, in sections, a cihUu' boat, forty ftvL lung, 
and bix feet beam. 

Of conrsc, all my people know the objt'ct of the boat, but 
whai I asked for volunteers to man it lor the voyage, they all 
assumed a look of wonder, as though the matter had dawned 
on their minds for the first time ! 

‘Where are the brave fellows who arc to be my compan- 
ions? ’ I asked. 

There was a dead silence ; the men gazed at one another and 
stupidly scratched their hips. 

‘ You know, I cannot go alone ! ’ 

Their eyes travelled over one another's faces; they had 
suddenly become blank-faced mutes. 

‘ You sec the beautiful boat, made in iMiglaiul, safe as a .ship, 
swift as a sea-bird. Wc shall slow plettly of chop ; we will lie 
lazily down on the thwarts ; the winds will bear us g.iily along. 
Let my braves step out ; those nn*u who will dare accompany 
their master round thi.4 

Up, and down, Lhoir eyes lnivc‘r.sc‘d I'uch tjlher’s forms, and, 
finally, bocarao fixed on their feet. 

‘Come, come; this will not do. Will you join me?' 

‘Ah, master, I cannot row, I am a Umd-hibher. My hack 
is a.s strong (us a camel’s. 'Fhere is no r)ue like nte for the road ; 
but the sea ! - Uh! iih ! the water is only fit for fishes, and I 
am a son of the firm earth ! ’ 

‘Will you join me, my boy? ' 

‘ Dear master, you know I am your slave, and you are my 
prince ; but, master, look at the great waves 1 — Boo ! boo ! 
all the time ! — Please, m.aslcr, c.xcuse me this time. I will 
never do it again.’ 

‘ Will you go with me, to live a pleasant month on Ihc sea? ' 

‘ Ha ! ha 1 good master, you arc joking ! Who ? I ? I, who am 
the son of Abdallah, who was the son of Nasib I Surely, my 
master, my hamal’s back was made to carry loads 1 I am a 
donkey for that, but you cannot make a sailor of a donkey 1 ’ 

‘ Will you come with me? I have had my eye on you for a 
long time? ’ 

‘Where to, master? ’ he asked innocently. 

‘Why, round this sea, of course, in my boat!’ 

' Ah, sir, put your hand on my breast. You feel the thump- 
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ing of the heart. A mere look at the sea always sends it 
bounding tliat way. Pray don’t kill me, master, that sea 
would be my grave ! ’ 

‘So! you are donkeys, eh? camels? land-lubbers? hamals 
only, eh? Well, we will try another plan! Here, you sir, I 
like you, a fine, handsome, light weight ! Step into that boat ; 
and you, you look like a born sailor, follow him ; and you — 
heavens I what a back and muscles I You shall try them on the 
oars I And you, a very lion in the fight at Ituru ! I love lions, 
and you shall roar with me to the wild waves of the Nyanza ! 
And you, the springing antelope, ha! ha! you shall spring 
with me over the foaming surge ! ’ I selected eleven. ‘ Oh, you 
young fellows, I will make sailors of you, never fear! Get 
ready, we must be off within an hour.’ 

We set sail on'the 8th of March. The sky was gloomy. The 
lake reflected its gloom, and was of the colour of ashy-grey. 
The shores were stern and rugged. My crew sighed dolorously, 
and rowed like men bound to certain death, often casting 
wistful looks at me, as though I shared their doubts, and 
would order a return, and confess that the preparations were 
only an elaborate joke. Five miles beyond our port we halted 
for the night at a fishing-village. A native — shock-headed, 
ugly, loutish, and ungainly in movement — agreed, for a 
consideration, to accompany us as pilot and interpreter of 
lake dialects. The next day, steering eastward, we sailed at 
early dawn. At ii A. M., a gale blew, and the lake became 
wild beyond description. We scudded before the tempest, 
while it sang in our ears and deafened us with its tumult. 
The waves hissed as we tore along; leaping seas churned 
white, racing with us and clashing their tops with loud, en- 
gulfing sounds. The crew collapsed, and crouched with staring 
eyes into the bottom of the boat, and expected each upward 
heave, and sudden fall into the troughs, to be the end of the 
wild venture; but the boat, though almost drowned by the 
spray and foam, dashed gaily along, until, about three o’clock, 
we swept round to the lee of an island, and floated into a 
baylet, still as a pond. We coasted around the indented shores 
of Speke Gulf, and touched at Ukerewe, where our guide 
had many friends, who told us, for the exceeding comfort of 
my crew, that it would take years to sail around their sea ; and 
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who, at that time, would be left alive to tell the tale? On its 
shores dwelt a people with long tails ; there was a tribe which 
trained big dogs for purposes of war ; there were people, also, 
who preferred to feed on human beings, rather than on cattle 
or goats. My young sailors were exceedingly credulous. Our 
mop-headed guide and pilot grunted his terror, and sought 
every opportunity to escape the doom which we were hurrying 
to meet. 

From Ukerewe we sailed by the picturesque shores of Wye ; 
thence along the coast of populous Ururi, whence the fisher- 
men, hailed by us as we glided by, bawled out to us that 
we should be eight years on the voyage. We were frequently 
chased by hippopotami; crocodiles suddenly rose alongside, 
and floated for a moment side by side, as tliough to take the 
measure of our boat’s length. As we sailed by the coast of 
Irirui, large herds of cattle were seen browsing on green herb- 
age; the natives of Utiri fell into convulsions of laughter as 
they looked on the novel metliod of rowing adopted by us. 
When we hoisted the sail, they ceased mocking us and ran 
away in terror. Then wc laughed at them 1 

Beyond Utiri loomed the dark mountainous mass of 
Ugeyeya; to the west of it, grim and lofty, frowned the island 
of Uguigo. Grey rocky islets studded the coast. By swelling 
and uneven lines of hills, gentle slopes all agrecn with young 
grass, on which many herds and flocks industriously fed, past 
many a dark headland, and cliffy walls of rock, and lovely 
bays, edged by verdure and forest, and cosy lake-ports, the 
boat sailed day after day, some curious adventure marking 
each day’s voyage, until ^e boat’s head was turned westward. 

While close to the shore of Ugamba, a war-canoe manned by 
forty paddlers drew near to us. When within fifty yards, most 
of them dropped their paddles and flourished tufted lances 
and shields. We sat still ; they wheeled round us, defyingly 
shaking their spears; they edged nearer, and ranged their 
canoe alongside. Lamb-like, we gazed on them ; they bullied 
us, and laid their hands on everything within reach. We 
smiled placidly, for resentment we had none. We even per- 
mitted them to handle our persons freely. Tired with that, 
they seized their slings and tried to terrify us with the whiz 
of tlie stones, which flew by our heads dangerously near. 
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They then chanted a war-song, and one, cheered by the 
sound, became bolder, and whirled a rock at my head. I fired 
a revolver into the water, and the warriors at once sprang 
into the lake and dived, as though in search of the bullet. 
Not finding it, I suppose, they swam away, and left the fine 
canoe in our hands ! 

We were delighted, of course, at the fun ; we begged them 
to come back. After much coaxing, they returned and got 
into their canoe. We spoke — oh, so blandly! — to them. 
They were respectful, but laughed as they thought of the 
boom, boom, boom, of the pistol. They gave me a bunch of 
bananas, and we mutually admired one another. At last we 
parted. 

Another gale visited us at Usuguru, blowing as though 
from above. Its force seemed to compress the water ; repelled 
by the weightier element, it brushed its face into millions of 
tiny ripples. Suddenly, the temperature fell 20° ; hailstones 
as large as filberts pelted us; and, for fully ten minutes, we 
cowered under the icy shower. Then such tropical torrents 
of rain poured, that every utensil was employed to bale the 
boat to prevent foundering. The deluge lasted for hours, but 
near night we uncovered, baled the boat dry, and crept for 
refuge, through the twilight, into a wild arbour on an island, 
there to sleep. 

A few days later, we coasted by the island of Wavuma. 
Five piratical craft came up, and we behaving, as we always 
did, in that lackadaisical, so fatally-encouraging manner, 
they became rude, insolent, and, finally, belligerent. Of course, 
it resulted in a violent rupture ; there was an explosion, one 
of their canoes sank, and then we had peace, and sailed away. 
We were on the Equator now. We cut across the Napoleon 
Channel, through which the superfluous waters of the lake 
flow. At the northern end they abruptly fall about eight feet, 
and then rush northward as the Victoria Nile. 

On the western side of the channel is Uganda, dominated 
by a prince, entitled Kabaka, or Emperor. He is supreme 
over about three millions of people, not quite so degraded or 
barbarous as those we had hitherto viewed. He soon heard of 
the presence of my boat on the lake, and despatched a flotilla 
to meet me. Strangely enough, the Emperor’s mother had 
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dreamed the night before that bho had seen a boat sailing, 
sailing, like a fish-eagle, over the Nyaniiii. In the stern of the 
boat was a white man gazing wistfully towards Uganda. 

The dream of the Imperial kdy is no sooner told, than a 
breathless messenger appears at the palaee gate and informs 
the astonished Court that he had seen a boat, with whi te wings 
like those of tlie fish-eagle, skimming along the shores, and at 
the after-end of the boat there was a white man, scrutinizing 
the land ! 

Such a man as this, who sends visions to warn an Empress 
of his approach, must needs be great ! Let worthy prepara- 
tions be made at once, and send a flotilla to greet him! 

Hence, the commodore of the Hot ilia, on meeting with me, 
uses words which astoni.sh me by their courtly sound ; and, 
following in the wake of the cunoew, wc sail towards Usavara, 
where, I am told, the ICmperor of Uganda awaiLs me. 

Wc sec thousands of people armnging IhemvStdves in order, 
as we come in view of the imm(!n.se camp. 'Uie crews in the 
canoes fire volleys of musketry, which are answc'red by volleys 
from shore. Kettle and buss-drums thunder out a welcome, 
flags and banners arc* waved, ami the people vent a great 
shout. 

The boat's keel gride<l on the beach ; T leapt out, to meet 
several dcer)ly-bowing oflicials; they escorted me to a young 
man standing under an enonmms crimson flag, and clad like 
an Arab gentleman, the Katekiro, t)r Prime Minister, Ah. I 
bowed profoundly ; he imitated the bow, but added to it a 
courteous wave of the hand. Then the courtiers came forward 
and greeted me in the Zanzibar language. 'A welcome, a 
thousand welcomes to the Kabaka’s guest P was cried on 
all sides. 

I was escorted to my quarters. Hosts of questions were 
fired off at me, about my health, journey, Zanzibar, Europe 
and its nations, the oceans, and the heavens, the sun; moon, 
and stars, angels, demons, doctors and priests, and craftsmen 
in general. I answered to the best of my power, and, in one 
hour and ten minutes, it was declared unanimously that I had 
passed ! 

In the afternoon, after receiving a present of fourteen oxen, 
sixteen goats and sheep, a hundred bunches of bananas, three 
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dozen fowls, four jars of milk, four baskets of sweet potatoes, 
a basket of rice, twenty fresh eggs, and ten pots full of banana 
wine, — which you must admit was an imperial gift for a 
boat’s crew and one white man, — and after I had bathed and 
brushed, I was introduced to the foremost man of Equatorial 
Africa. Preceded by pages in white cotton robes, I was 
ushered into the Imperial Presence through a multitude of 
chiefs, ranked in kneeling or seated lines, drummers, guards, 
executioners, and pages. 

The tall, cleanTaced, and large-lustrous-eyed Mtesa rose, 
advanced, and shook hands. I was invited to be seated ; and 
then there followed a mutual inspection. We talked about 
many things, principally about Europe and Heaven. The 
inhabitants of the latter place he was very anxious about, and 
was specially interested in the nature of angels. Ideas of 
those celestial spirits, picked up from the Bible, Paradise 
Lost, Michael Angelo, and Gustave Dore, enabled me to 
describe them in bright and warm colours. Led away by my 
enthusiasm, I may have exaggerated somewhat! However, 
I was rewarded with earnest attention, and, I do believe, 
implicit faith! 

Every day while I stayed, the ‘barzah’ was kept up with 
ceremony. One afternoon Mtesa said, ‘Stamlee, I want you 
to show my women how white men can shoot.’ (There were 
about nine hundred of them.) 

We adjourned the barzah, and proceeded to the lake shore. 
The ladies formed a crescent line, Mtesa in the rnidst, and 
amused themselves by criticising my personal appearance — 
not unfavourably, I hope! It was, 'Stamlee is this,’ and 
‘Stamlee is that,’ from nine hundred pairs of lips. There was 
at first a buzz, then it grew into a rippling murmur ; hundreds 
of lips covered and uncovered, alternately, dazzling white 
teeth ; the Equatorial stars were not half so brilliant as the 
beautiful and lustrous jet-black eyes that reflected the merri- 
ness of the hearts. An admiral with a fleet of canoes searched 
for a crocodile, at which I might take aim. They discovered a 
small specimen, sleeping on a rock at the distance of a hundred 
yards. 

To represent all the sons of Japhet was a great responsi- 
bility ; but I am happy to say that my good luck did not desert 
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me. The head of the young reptile was nearly severed from 
the body by a three-ounce ball, and this feat was accepted as a 
conclusive and undeniable proof that all white men were dead 
shots ! 

In person, Mtesa is slender and tall, probably six feet one 
inch in height. He has very intelligent and agreeable features, 
which remind me of some of the faces of the great stone images 
at Thebes, and of the statues in the Museum at Cairo. He has 
the same fulness of lips, but their grossness is relieved by the 
general expression of amiability, blended with dignity, that 
pervades his face, and the large, lustrous, lambent eyes that 
lend it a strange beauty, and are typical of the race from which 
I believe him to have sprung. His face is of a wonderfully 
smooth surface. 

When not engaged in council, he throws off, unreservedly, 
the bearing that distinguish^ him when on the throne, and 
gives rein to his humour, indulging in hearty penis of laughter. 
He seems to be interested in the discussion of the manners and 
customs of European courts, and to be enamoured of hearing 
of the wonders of civilisation. He is ambitious to imitate, as 
much as lies in his power, the ways of the European. When 
any piece of information is given him, ho takes upon him- 
self the task of translating it to his wives and chiefs, though 
many of the latter understand the language of tlic East Coast 
as well as he does himself. 

Though at this period I only stayed with him about twelve 
days, as I was anxious about my camp at Kagehyi, yet the 
interest I conceived for the Emperor and his people at this 
early stage was very great. He himself was probably the 
main cause of this. The facility with which he comprehended 
what was alluded to in conversation, the eagerness of his 
manner, the enthusiasm he displayed when the wonders of 
civilisation were broached to him, tempted me to introduce 
the subject of Christianity, and I delayed my departure from 
Uganda much longer than prudence counselled, to impress the 
first rudimentary lessons on his mind. 

I did not attempt to confuse him with any particular doc- 
trine, nor did I broach abtruse theological subjects, which I 
knew would only perplex him. The simple story of the Crea- 
tion as related by Moses, the revelation of God’s power to the 
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Israelites, their delivery from the Egyptians, the wonderful 
miracles He wrought in behalf of the children of Abraham, the 
appearance of prophets at various times foretelling the coming 
of Christ; the humble birth of the Messiah, His wonderful 
life, woeful death, and the triumphant resurrection, — were 
themes so captivating to the intelligent, pagan, that little 
public business was transacted, and the seat of justice was 
converted into an alcove where only the religious and moral 
law was discussed. 

But I must leave my friend Mtesa, and his wonderful court, 
and the imperial capital, Rubaga, for other scenes. 

Ten days after we left the genial court, I came upon the 
scene of a tragedy, which was commented upon in Parliament. 
We were coasting the eastern side of a large island, looking 
for a port where we could put in to purchase provisions. We 
had already been thirty-six hours without food, and though 
the people on the neighbouring main were churlish, I hoped 
the islanders would be more amenable to reason and kindly 
largesse of cloth. Herds of cattle grazed on the summit and 
slopes of the island hills; plantations of bananas, here and 
there, indicated abundance. As we rowed along the shore, a 
few figures emerged from the shades of the frondent groves. 
They saw us rowing, and raised the war-cry in long-drawn, 
melodious notes. It drew numbers out of the villages; they 
were seen gathering from summit, hollow, and slope. Besides 
the fierce shouting, their manner was not reassuring. But 
hungry as we were, and not knowing whither to turn to obtain 
supplies, this manifest hostility we thought would moderate 
after a closer acquaintance. 

We pulled gently round a point to a baylet. The natives 
followed our movements, poising their spears, stringing their 
bows, picking out the best rocks for their slings. Observing 
them persistent in hostile preparations, we ceased rowing about 
fifty yards from the shore. The interpreter with the mop head 
was requested to speak to the natives. You can imagine how 
he pleaded, hunget inspiring his eloquence ! The poised spears 
were lowered, the ready rocks were dropped, and they invited 
us by signs with open palms to advance without fear. We 
were thirteen souls, including myself; they between three and 
four hundred. Prudence advised retreat, hunger impelled 
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' Lay hold firmly, boys ; break the boat rather than stop. It 
is life or death.' 

Safeni was about fifty yards off; the natives’ eyes were 
fastened on him, wondering why he came. 

‘ Now, boys, ready?’ 

‘ Ready ! please God, master ! ’ 

‘ Push ! push, Saramba, Kirango ! Push, you villain, 
Baraka.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, sir ! push it is.’ 

The boat moved, the crew drove her sternward, her keel 
ploughing through the gravel, and • crunching through the 
stony beach. We were nearing the lalcfe. 

‘ Hurrah, boys ! Push, you scoundrels ! Ha ! the natives see 
you ! They are coming ! Safeni ! Safeni ! Safeni ! Push, boys, 
the natives arc on you ! ’ 

Safeni heard, and came racing towards us. The boat glided 
into the water, and carried the crew with her far out with the 
impetus with which she was launched. ‘Swim away with her, 
boys, don’t stop ! ’ 

Alas for Safeni 1 

A tall native who bounds over the ground like a springbok, 
poises his spear for a cast. The balanced spear was about 
to fly — I could not lose my man — I fired. The bullet per- 
forated him, and flew through a second man.' 

‘ Jump, Safeni, head first into tire lake ! ’ The bowmen came 
to the lake, and drew their bows; the Winchester repeater 
dropped them steadily. The arrows pierced the boat and mast, 
and quivered in the stern behind me. One only drew blood 
from me. When we had got one hundred yards from the shore, 
the arrows were harmless. I lifted a man into the boat, he as- 
sisted the rest. We stopped for Safeni, and drew him safely in. 

The natives manned four canoes. My cijew were told to 
tear the bottom-boards of the boat up for paddles. The 
canoes advancing fiercely on us, we desisted from paddling. 
I loaded my elephant-rifle with explosive bullets, and when 
the foremost canoe was about eighty yards off, took deliber- 
ate aim at a spot in it between wind and water. The shell 
struck, and tore a large fragment from the brittle wood. The 
canoe sank. Another canoe soon after met the same fate ; the 
others returned. We were saved ! 
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After being seventy-six hours without food, we reached 
Refuge Island. We shot some ducks, and discovered some 
wild fruit. Delicious evening, — how wc enjoyed it ! The 
next day we made new oars; and, finally, after fifty-seven 
days' absence from our camp, relieved our anxious people. 

‘But where is Barker?’ I asked Frank Pocock. 

‘He died twelve days ago, sir, and lies there,’ pointing to a 
new mound of earth near the landing-place. 

I must pass briefly over many months, replete with ad- 
ventures, sorrow, suffering, perils by flood and field. Within 
a few weeks, the’ King of Ukecewe having furnished me with 
canoes, I transported the expedition across the lake from its 
south-eastern to its north-western extremity, with a view to 
explore Lake Albert. In passing by the pirate island of Bum- 
bireh, the native again challenged us to pass by them without 
their permission ; and as that permission would not be given, I 
attacked the island, capturing the .King and two of the princi- 
pal chiefs, and passed on to Uganda. 

Before I could obtain any assistance from Mtesa, I had to 
visit him once again. Being at war with the Wavuma, he 
detained me several months; 

The good work I had commenced was resumed. I trans- 
lated for him sufficient out of the Bible to form an abridged 
sacred history, .wherejn the Gospel of St. Luke was given 
entire. 

When my work of translation was complete, Mtesa mustered 
all his principal chiefs and officers, amd after a long discourse, 
in which he explained his state of mind prior to my arrival, 
he said : — 

‘ Now I want you, my ^iefs and soldiers, to tell me what 
we shall do. Shall we believe in Jesus, or in Mohammed ? ’ 

One chief said, 'Let us take that which is the best.’ The 
Prime Minister, with a doubtful manner, replied, ‘We know 
not which is the best. The Arabs say their book is the best, 
while the white man claims that his book is the best. How 
can we know which speaks the truth?’ The courtly steward 
of the palace said, ‘When Mtesa became a son of Islam, he 
taught me, and I became one. If my master says he taught 
me wrong, now, having more knowledge, he can teach me 
right.’’ 
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Mtesa then proceeded to unfold his reason^ for his belief 
that the white man’s book must be the true boo'Ji<:i basing them 
principally upon the difference of conduct he^ had observed 
between the Arabs and the whites. The comparisons he so 
eloquently drew for them were in all points so favourable to 
the whites, that the chiefs unanimously gave t%ir promise 
to accept the Christians’ Bible, and to conform, a^^ey were 
taught, to the Christian religion. 

To establish them in the new faith which they had embraced, 
it only rested with me to release Darlington, my young assist- 
ant-translator, from my service, that he might keep the words 
of the Holy Book green in their hearts, until the arrival of a 
Christian mission from England. Seldom was an appeal of 
this nature so promptly acceded to, as Mtesa’s appeal that 
pastors and teachers should be sent to his country ; for ;£r4,ooo 
was subscribed in a short time for the equipment of a Mis- 
sionary expedition, under the auspices of ihc Church Mission- 
ary Society. Three months before we reached the Atlantic 
Ocean, the missionaries for Uganda arrived at Zanzibar, the 
island we had left nineteen months previously.* 

On the conclusion of peace, Mtesa gave me two thousand 
three hundred men for an escort. With these we travelled 
west from the north-west comer of Lake Victoria and dis- 
covered the giant mountain Gordon Bennett, in the country 
of Gambaragara, and halted near Lake Muta-Nzige. But as 
the Wanyoro gathered in such numbers as to make it impos- 
sible to resist them, we retreated back to Lake Victoria. We 
then bade adieu to the Waganda, and travelled south until 
we came to Lake Tanganyika. We launched our boat on that 
lake, and, circumnavigating it, discovered that there was only 
a periodical outlet to it. It is, at tliis present time, steadily 
flowing out by the Lukuga River, westward to the Lualaba, 
until, at some other period of drought, the Tanganyika shall 
again be reduced, and the Lukuga bed be filled with vegeta- 
tion. 

Thus, by the circumnavigation of the two lakes, two of the 

* This Ugondii Mission encountered tragic as well as heroic experiences, including 
an aggressive rivalry by the Roman Catholics, fierce persecution by the Mohammedans, 
and many martyrdoms. tJllimalely, it piospered and grew, and the GnarHan, Novem» 
ber 35, rgoS, speaks of it as ‘the most successful of modern missions.’— ■£>. S. 
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geographical problems I had undertaken to solve were settled. 
The Victoria Nyanza I found to be one lake, covering a super- 
ficial area of 21,500 square miles. The Tanganyika had no 
connection with the Albert Nyanza ; and, at present, it had 
no outlet. Should it continue to rise, as there was sufficient 
evidence to prove that for at least thirty years it had been 
steadily doing, its surplus waters would be discharged by 
the Lukuga River into the Lualaba. 

There now remained the grandest task of all, in attempt- 
ing to settle which Livingstone had sacrificed himself. Is the 
Lualaba, which he had traced along a course of nearly thirteen 
hundred miles, the Nile, the Niger, or the Congo? He himself 
believed it to be the Nile, though a suspicion would sometimes 
intrude itself that it was the Congo. But he resisted the idea. 
‘Anything for the Nile,’ he said, ‘but I will not be made black 
man’s meat for the Congo ! ’ 

I crossed Lake Tanganyika with my expedition, lifted once 
more my gallant boat on our shoulders, and after a march of 
nearly two hundred and twenty miles arrived at the superb 
river on the banks of which Livingstone had died. 

Where I first sighted it, the Lualaba was fourteen hundred 
yards wide — a noble breadth, pale grey in colour, winding 
slowly from south and by east. In the centre rose two or 
three small islets, green with the foliage of trees and the ver- 
dure of sedge. It was my duty to follow it to the ocean, 
whatever might hap during the venture. 

We pressed on along the river to the Arab colony of Mwana- 
Mamba, the chief of which was Tippu-Tib, a rich Arab, who 
possessed hundreds of armed slaves. He had given consider- 
able assistance to Cameron. A heavy fee, I thought, would 
bribe him to escort me some distance, until the seductions of 
Nyangwe would be left far behind. 

‘I suppose, Tippu-Tib, you would have no objections to 
help me, for a good sum? ’ 

‘ I don’t know about that,’ he said, with a smile ; ‘ I have not 
many men with me now. Many are at Imbarri, others are 
trading in Manyuema.’ 

‘ How many men have you? ’ 

‘ Perhaps three hundred, — say two hundred and fifty.’ 

‘They are enough.’ 
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‘ Yes, added to your people, but not enough to return alone 
after you would leave me, through such a country as lies be- 
yond Nyangwe.' 

' But, my friend, tJhink how it would be with me, with half 
a continent before me.’ 

‘ Ah, well, if you while people are fools enough to tlirow 
away your lives, that is no rmson why Arabs should! Wc 
travel little by little, to get iVbry and slaves, and are years 
about it. It is now nine ye^siiic^’I left Zanzibar.’ 

After a while, caJled'a^^jyau nariM^ Abed, son of Friday, 
who had penetratci^ fdrth^n, than a»y man, westward and 
northward. 

‘ Speak, Abed : tell u& what you know of this river,’ 

' Yes, I know .all ahout'^e river. Prai&c be to God ! ’ 

‘ In which dir<:ctiq[^b!i|s'‘it'flow, my friend? ’ 

’ It flows nor th.'^vV • 

‘And then?’ 

‘ It flows north.’ 

‘And then? ’ 

‘Still north. I toll you, sir, it flows north, and north, and 
north, and there is no end to it. I think it reaches the Salt 


Sea ; at least , my friends say that it must.’ 

‘ Well, point nut in which direction this Salt Sea is.’ 

‘ God only ' ? 

‘ What kind O^cpthi'&y^^it to the north, along the river? ’ 

‘ Monslroi^w^ .jWj^e are fearfully large boa-constrictors, 
in the foresf^'rjifffe^ai suspended by their tails, waiting to 
gobble up stray animals. The ants in that 

forest are not tb 4?spised. You cannot travel without 
being covered by them, and they sting like wasps. There are 
leopards in cowntlesa nirmbers. Every native wears a leopard- 


skin cap. Gorillas haunt the woods in legions, and woe befall 
the man or woman Ihhy meet ; they run and fasten their fangs 


in the hahds, and bite off the fingers one by one, and spit 
them out one after another. The people are man-eaters. It 
is nothing but constant fighting, A party of three hundred 
guns started for Uregga ; only sixty returned. If we go by 
river, there are falls after falls. Ah, sir, the country is bad. 


and we have given up trying to trade in that direction.’ 
But, despite the terrible news of Abed, the son of Friday, 
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Tippu-Tib was not averse to earning a decent fee. Pending 
his definite acceptance of a proffered sum of a thousand 
pounds, I consulted my remaining companion, Frank Pocock. 

While my little ebon page Mabruki poured out the evening’s 
coffee, I described the difficulty we were in. I said, ‘These 
Arabs have told such frightful tales about the lands north of 
here, that unless Tippu-Tib accepts my offer, the expedition 
wiU bebibkeft up, for our through fear of 

cannibals and pythqns, leopards and gorillas, and all sorts of 
horrible things- Cannes wananndt get; both Livingstone and 
Cameron failed. Now, what iSd Vow say,. Frank, shall we go 
south to Lake Lincoln, Lake’^Kainalondo, Lake Bemba, and 
down to the Zambezi? ' 

‘Ah, that’s a fine trip, sir,* 

‘Or shall we explore north-^VMj^o until we strike the 
Muta Nzige, then strike adross 'fo^jU^aixda, and back to 
Zanzibar?’ 

‘Ah, that would be a fine job, sir, if we could do it.’ 

‘Or shall we follow this great river, which for all these 
thousands of years has been flowing northward through 
hundreds, possibly thousands of miles, of which no one has 
ever heard a word? Fancy, by and by, after building or buy- 
ing canoes, floating down the river, day by day, to the Nile, or 
to some vast lake in the far north, or to dap Congo and the 
Atlantic Ocean! Think of stea5as[r8,fromj.l3b[e mouth of the 
Congo to Lake Bemba! ’ 7 ^ ” • 

‘ I say, sir, let us toss up, best two oifto^ tbjfee to decide it I ’ 

‘ Toss away, Frank ; here is a rupee. Heads Jor the north 
and the Lualaba ; tails for the south and Katanga.’ 

Frank, with beaming face, tossed the coin high up. It 
showed tails ! 

He tossed again, and tails won six times funning ! But de- 
spite the omen of the coin, and the long and short straws, I 
resolved to cling to the north and to the Lualaba. 

Frank replied, ‘Sir, Have no fear of me! I shall stand by 
you. The last words of my dear old father were, “ Stick by 
your master,” and there is my hand, sir; you shall never 
have cause to doubt roe.’ And poor Frank kept his word like 
a true man. 


Y 
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Tlppu-Tib eventually agreed, and Hignecl a contract, and 1 
gave him a promissory note for one thousand pounds. 

On the 5th of November, 1876, a force of about seven hun- 
dred people, consisting of Tippu-'J'ib’s slaves and my expe- 
dition, departed from the town of Nyangwe and entered the 
dismal forest-land north. A straight line from this point to the 
Atlantic Ocean would measure one thousand and seventy 
miles ,* another to the Indian Ocean would measure only nine 
hundred and twenty miles ; we had not reached the centre of 
the continent by seventy-five miles. 

Outside the woods blazed a blinding sunshine ; underneath 
that immense and everlasting roof-foliage were a solemn twi- 
light and the humid warmth of a Turkish bath. The trees 
shed continual showers of tropic dtrw. Down the boles and 
branches, massive creepers and sleiicler veg(! table cords, the 
warm moisture trickled and fell in great globes. The wet 
earth exhaled the moisture buck in vapour, which, touching 
the cold, damp foliage ovorhimglugh abovts our lunuls, became 
distilled into showers. Ah wo struggled on through the mud, 
the perspiration exuded from every pons Our clothes were 
soon wot and heavy, with sweat and the lint' vapoury rain, 
Every few minutes we ('rosse<! ditt-hes filled with water, over- 
hung by depths of leafage. Our usual onlerly line was there- 
fore soon broken; the column was miles in length. Every 
man required room to sprawl, and crawl, and scramble as he 
best could, and every fibre and muscle was required for that 
purpose. 

Sometimes prostrate forest-giants barred the road with a 
mountain of twigs and brandies. The pioneers had to carve 
a passage through for the caravan and the boat sections. If I 
was so fortunate as to gain the summit of a hill, I Inhaled long 
draughts of the pure air, and looked out over a sea of foliage 
stretching to all points of the compass. I had certainly seen 
forests before, but all others, compared to this, were mere 
faggots. It appalled tlie stoutest heart; it disgusted me with 
its slush and reek, its gloom and monotony. 

For ten days we endured it; then the Arabs declared they 
could go no further. As they were obstinate in this determina- 
tion, I had recourse to another arrangement. I promised them 
five hundred pounds if they would escort us twenty marches 
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only. It was accepted. I proposed to strike for the river. On 
our way to it, we came to a village, whose sole street was 
adorned with one hundred and eighty-six skulls, laid in two 
parallel lines. The natives declared them to be the skulls of 
gorillas, but Professor Huxley, to whom I showed specimens, 
pronounced them to be human. 

Seventeen days from Nyangwe, we saw again the great 
river. Remembering the toil of the forest-march, and viewing 
the stately brpadth and calm flow of the mighty stream, I here 
resolved to launch my boat for the last time. 

While we screwed the sections together, a small canoe, with 
two Bagenya fishermen, appeared in front of our camp by the 
river. 

'Brothers!’ we hailed them, 'we wish to cross the river. 
Bring your canoes and ferry us across. We will pay you well 
with cowries and bright beads.’ 

'Who are you?’ 

'We are from Nyangwe.’ 

' Ah I you are Wasambye 1 * 

‘No, we have a white man as chief.’ 

‘ If he fills my canoe with shells, I will go and tell my people 
you wish to go over.’ 

‘We will give you ten shells for the passage of every 
man.’ 

‘ We want a thousand for each man.’ 

‘ That is too much ; come, we will give you twenty shells for 
every man.’ 

‘ Not for ten thousand, my brother. We do not want you to 
cross the river. Go back, Wasambye ; you are bad. Wasambye 
are bad, bad, bad 1 ’ 

They departed, singing the wildest, weirdest note I ever 
heard. I subsequently discovered it to be a kind of savage- 
telegraphy, which I came to dread, as it always preceded 
trouble. 

About noon, the boat was launched for her final work._ 
When we rowed across the river, the mere sight of her long 
oars, striking the water with uniform movement, alarmed the 
unsophisticated aborigines. They yielded at last, and the 
double caravan was transported to the left bank. We passed 
our first night in the Wenya land in quietness; but, in the 
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morning, the natives had disappeared. Placing thirty *six of 
the people in the boat, we floated down the river with the cur- 
rent, close to the left bank, along which the land-party 
marched. But the river bore us down much faster than the 
land-party was able to proceed. The two divisions lost touch 
of one another for three days. 

Nothing could be more pacific than the solitary boat gliding 
down on the face of the stream, without a movement of oar or 
paddle; but its appearance, nevertheless, was hailed by the 
weird war-cries of the Wenya. The villages below heard the 
notes, shivered with terror, and echoed the warning cry ‘to 
beware of strangers afloat.’ 

We came to the confluence of the Ruiki with the Lualaba. 
I formed a camp at the point to await our friends. I rowed up 
the Ruiki to search for them. Returning two hours later, I 
found the camp was being attacked by hosts of savages. 

On the third day the land-column appeared, weary, hag- 
gard, sick, and low-spirited. Nevertheless, nothing was to be 
gained by a halt. We were in search of friendly savages, if 
such could be found, where we might rest. But, as day after 
day passed on, we found the natives increasing rather than 
abating in wild rancour, and unreasonable hate of strangers. 
At every curve and bend they * telephoned’ along the river the 
warning signals ; the forests on either bank flung hither and 
tliither the strange echoes ; their huge wooden drums sounded 
the muster for fierce resistance; reed arrows, tipped with 
poison, were shot at us from the jungle as we glided by. To 
add to our distress, the small-pox attacked the caravan, and 
old and young victims of the pest were flung daily into the 
river. What a terrible land I Both banks, shrouded in tall, 
primeval forests, were filled with invisible, savage enemies ; 
out of every bush glared eyes flaming with hate ; in the stream 
lurked the crocodiles to feed upon the unfortunates ; the air 
seemed impregnated with the seeds of death ! 

On the i8th of December, our miseries culminated in a grand 
effort of the savages to annihilate us. The cannibals had 
manned the topmost branches of the trees above the village 
of Vinya Njara; they lay like pards crouching amidst the 
garden-plants, or coiled like pythons in clumps of sugar-cane. 
Maddened by wounds, we became deadly in our aim ; the rifle 
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seldom failed. But, while we skirmished in the woods, the 
opposite bank of the river belched flotillas, which recalled us 
to the front, and the river-bank. For three days, with scarcely 
any rest, the desperate fighting lasted. Finally, Tippu-Tib 
appeared. His men cleared the woods ; and by night I led a 
party across the river, and captured thirty-six canoes belong- 
ing to those who had annoyed us on the right bank. Then 
peace was made. I purchased twenty-three chnoes, and sur- 
rendered the others. 

Beyond Vinya Njara, the Arabs would not proceed, and I 
did not need them. We were far enough from Nyangwe. Its 
seductive life could no longer tempt my people. Accordingly, 
we prepared to part. 

I embarked my followers in the canoes and boat. Tippu- 
Tib ranged his people along the bank. His Wanyamuezi 
chanted the mournful farewell. We surrendered ourselves to 
the strong flood, which bore us along to whatever Fate 
reserved in store for us. 

Dense woods covered both banks and islands. Though 
populous settlements met our eyes frequently, our intercourse 
with the aborigines was of a fitfully fierce character. With 
an audacity sprung from ignorance, and cannibal greecj, they 
attacked us with ever fresh relays. A few weak villages al- 
lowed our flotilla to glide by unmolested, but die majority 
despatched their bravest warriors, who assailed us with blind 
fury. Important tributaries, such as the Uruidi, the Loweva, 
the Leopold, and the Lufu, opened wide gaps in the dark 
banks, and lazy creeks oozed from amid low flats and swamps. 

Armies of parrots screamed overhead as they flew across the 
river; aquatic birds whirred by us to less disturbed districts ; 
legions of monkeys sported in the branchy depths ; howling 
baboons alarmed the solitudes; crocodiles haunted the sandy 
points and islets ; herds of hippopotami grunted thunderously 
at our approach ; elephants bathed thmr sides by the margin 
of the river ; there was imceasing vibration from millions of 
insects throughout the livelong day. The sky was an azure 
dome, out of which the sun shone large and warm; the river 
was calm, and broad, and brown. While we floated past the 
wilderness, we. were cheered by its calm and restful aspect, 
but the haunts of the wild men became positively hateful. 
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Such were my experiences until I arrived at what is now 
known as the Stanley Falls. The savages gatlu'red about us 
on the river, and lined the shore to witness the catastrophe, 
but I faced the left bank, drove the natives away, and, landed! 
F'or twenty-two days I toiled to get past the seven cataracts — 
my left flank attacked by the ruthless and untiring natives, 
my right protected by the boiling and raging flood. On the 
28th of January, my boats were safe below the Falls. 

I was just twenty miles nortli of the Equator. Since I first 
sighted the mysterious Lualaba, I had only made about sixty 
miles of westing in a journey of nearly four hundred miles. . 
Therefore its course had been mainly northward and Nile- 
ward, almost parallel with the trend of the Tanganyika. 

I myself was still in doubt as to what river-system it 
belonged to. But below the Falls, the Lualaba, nearly a mile 
wide, curved northwest. 'Ha ! it is tlie Niger, or the Congo,' I 
said. I had not much time to speculate, however. livery hour 
was replete with incidents. I’hc varied animal life on the 
shores, the ofl‘orvc.sciug face of the turbid flood, the subtle 
rising and sinking of the greedy crocodile, the rampant plunge 
and trumpet snort of the hippos, the unearthly, flesh-curdling 
cry of the relentless cannibal — had it not been for these, 
which gave tone to our life, there was every disposition to 
brood, and dream, and glitlc on insensibly to eternal forget- 
fulness. Looked I ahead, I viewed the stem river streaming 
away — far away into a tremulous, vaporous ocean. If you 
followed that broad band of living waters, quick and alert as 
the senses might be at first, you soon became conscious that 
you were subsiding into drowsiness as the eyes rested on the 
trembling vapours exhaled by river and forest, which covered 
the distance as with silver gauze; then the unknown lands 
loomed up in the imagination, with most fantastic features, 
the fancy roamed through pleasing medleys, •“ 

‘ And balmy dreams calmed all our pains, 

And softly hushed our woes.’ 

But see! wc have arrived at the confluence of tlie Lualaba 
with a river which rivals it in breadth. Down the latter, a 
frantic host of feathered warriors urge a fleet of monstrous 
canoes. They lift their voices in a vengeful chorus, the dense 
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forest repeats it, until it iMes pealing from bank to bank. The 
war-horns are blown with deafening blasts, the great drums 
boom out a sound which fills our ears and deafens our sense 
of hearing. For a moment, we are aghast at the terrific view ! 
The instinct of most of our party is to fly. Fly from that 
infuriate rush ! Impossible! The rifles of our boat are directed 
against the fugitives. They are bidden to return, to form a 
line, to drop anchor. The shields which have been our booty 
from many a fight are lifted to bulwark the non-combatants, 
the women and the children ; and every rifleman takes aim, 
waiting for the word. It is ‘ neck or nothing ’ ! I have no 
time to pray, or take sentimental loolcs around, or to breathe 
a savage farewell to the savage world 1 

There are fifty-four canoes. The foremost is a Leviathan 
amiong native craft. It has eighty paddlers, standing in two 
rows, with spears poised for stabbing, their paddles knobbed 
with ivory, and the blades carved. There are eight steersmen 
at the stern, a group of prime young warriors at tlie bow, 
capering gleefully, with shield and spear ; every arm is ringed 
with broad ivory bracelets, their heads gay with parrot- 
feathers. 

The Leviathan bears down on us with racing speed, its con- 
sorts on either flankspurting up the water into foam, and shoot- 
ing up jets with their sharp prows; a thrilling chant from 
two thousand throats rises louder and louder on our hearing. 

Presently, the poised spears are launched, and a second later 
my rifles respond with a ripping, crackling explosion, and the 
dark bodies of the canoes and paddlers rush past us. For a 
short time, the savages are paralyzed ; but they soon recover. 
They find there is death in those flaming tubes in the hands 
of the strangers, and, with possibly greater energy than they 
advanced, they retreat, the pursued becoming the pursuers 
in hot chase. 

My blood is up. It is a murderous world, and I have begun 
to hate the filthy, vulturous shoals who inhabit it. I pursue 
them up-stream, up to their villages ; I skirmish in their streets, 
drive them pell-mell into the woods beyond, and level their 
ivory temples ; with frantic haste I fire the huts, and end the 
scene by towing the canoes into mid-stream and setting them 
adrift ! 
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Now, suspecting every! liing wi (h ( he sc'iublcinec of man, like 
hard-pressed stags, wearied with fighting, our nerves had 
become unstrung. We were still only in the middle of the con- 
tinent, and yet we were being wofLlecl out of existence, day 
by day, by twos and threes. The lunir of utter exhaustion 
was near, wdien wc should lie down like lambs, and oflfer our 
throats to the cannibal butchers. 

But relief and rest were near. The last great aflluent had 
expanded the bre.adth of the Lualaba to four miles. A scries 
of islands were formed in mid-river, lengthy and narrow, 
lapping one another; and between each series there were 
broad channels. 1 sheered off the mainland, entered these 
channels, and was shut out from view. 

'Allah,’ as I cried out to my dcHpairing jieoplc, ‘has pro- 
vided these liquid solitudes for us. Bismilluh, men, and 
forward.’ 

But, every two or three days, the ehnuuels, llowing diago- 
nally, floated us in view of the wild men of the mainland. With 
drumming and honi-blowiag, Uieso ruthless pi'ople came on, 
ignoring the Lact that their intemled victims might hold their 
lives dear, might fight strenuously for their c‘xi.sten('c. The 
silly charms and absurd foti.shes inspired the credulous natives 
with a belief in their invulnerabilify. They advanced with a 
bearing which, by implication, I understood to mean, ‘It is 
useless to struggle, you know. You cannot evade the fate in 
store for you I Ha, ha ; meat, meat, wc shall have meat to-day 1 ’ 
and they dashed forward with the blind fury of crocodiles in 
sight of their prey, and the ferocious valour of savages who 
believe themselves invincible. 

What then? Why, I answered them with the energy of 
despair, and tore through them with blazing rifles, leaving 
them wondering and lamenting. 

I sought the mid-channel again, and wandered on with the 
current, flanked by untenanted islets, which were buried in 
tropical shade by clustered palms and the vivid leafage of 
paradise. Ostracised by savage humanity, the wilds em- 
braced us, and gave us peace and rest. In the voiceless depths 
of the watery wilderness we encountered neither treachery 
nor guile. Therefore we clung to them as long as we could, 
and floated down, down, hundreds of miles. 
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The river curved westward, then south-westward. Ah, 
straight for the mouth of the Congo ! It widened daily ; the 
channels became numerous. Sometimes in crossing from one 
to another there was an open view of water from side to side. 
It might have been a sea for all we knew, excepting that there 
was a current, and the islands glided by us. 

After forty days, I saw hills; the river contracted, gathered 
its channels one by one, until at last we floated down a united 
and powerful river, banked by mountains. Four days later 
we emerged out of this on a circular expanse. The white cliffs 
of Albion were duplicated by white sand-cliffs on our right, . 
at the entrance, capped by grassy downs. Cheered at the 
sight, Frank Pocock cried out, ‘Why, here are the cliffs of 
Dover, and this singular expanse we shall call Stanley Pool!' 

The stretch of uninterrupted navigation I had just de- 
scended measured one thousand and seventy statute miles. At 
the lower end of Stanley Pool, the river contracted again, and 
presently launched itself down a terraced steep, in a series 
of furious rapids. 

Resolved to cling to the river, we dragged our canoes by 
land past the rapids, lowered them again into the river, pad- 
died down a few miles with great rock-precipices on either 
hand. We encountered another rapid, and again we drew our 
canoes overland. It grew to be a protracted and fatal task. 
At Kalulu Falls six of my men were drowned. Accidents oc- 
curred almost every day. Casualties became frequent. Twice 
myself and crew were precipitated down the rapids. Frank 
Pocock, unwarned by the almost every-day calamity, insisted 
that his crew should shoot the Massassa Falls. The whirlpool 
below sucked all down to the soundless depths, out of which 
Frank and two young Zanzibaris never emerged alive. 

But still resolute to persevere, I continued the desperate 
task, and toiled on and on, now in danger of cataracts, then 
besieged by famine, until, on the 31st of July, I arrived at a 
point on the Lower Congo, last seen by Captain Tuckey, an 
English Naval officer, in 1816. I knew then, beyond dispute 
of the most captious critic, that the Lualaba, whose mys- 
tery had wooed Livingstone to his death, was no other than 
the ‘lucid, long-winding Zaire,’ as sung by Camoens, or the 
mighty Congo. 
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Now, farewoll, bmvc boat! seven thousand miles uo anrf 
down broad Africa, thou hast accompanied mo ! For over fiv 
thousand miles thou hast been my hoinc! Now lift he 
tenderly, boys, so tenderly, and let her rest! 

Wayworn and feeble, we began our overland march, throueh 
a miserable country inhabited by a sordid people. The 
would not sell me food, unless for gin, they sait^. Gih! S 
from me 1 ‘ Why, men, two and a half years ago. I left 
Indian Sea, and can I have gin? Give us food that we may 
live, or beware of hungry men 1 ’ They gave us refuse of their 
huts, some pea-nuts, and stunted bananas. We tottered on 
our way to the Atlantic, a scattered column of long and 
lean bodies, dysentery, ulcem, and scurvy, fast absorbing the 
remnant of life left by faniinc- 

I despatched couriers ahead. Two days from Botna, they 
returned with almndanco. We revived, and, staggering, ar- 
rived at Boma on Ihc Otli of August, 1877, and an international 
gathering of ICuropoan merchants mot me, and, smiling a 
warm welcome, told me kindly that I ‘had done right well.’ 

Three days Inter, I gazed upon the Atlantic Ocean, and I 
saw the puissant river flowing into the bosom of that bound- 
less, endless sea. But, grateful as I felt to Him who had 
enabled me to pierce tl\c Dark Continent from cast to west, 
my heart was charged with grief, and my cyea with tears, at 
the thought of the many comrades and friends I had lost. 

The unparalleled fidelity of my people to me demanded 
that I should i-eturn them to tiiieir homes. Accordingly, I ac- 
companied them round tlie Cape of Good Hope to Zanzibar, * 
where, in good time, wc arrived, to the great joy of thdr 
friends and relatives, when father embraced son, and brother 
brother, and mothers their daughters, and kinsmen hailed 
as heroes tlie men who had crossed the continent. 

Only the inevitable limitations of space prevent a citation fiom 
the fuller account of this expedition m Stanley’s book, ' Through 
the Dark Continent,’ of some passages illustrating the loyal and ^ 
tender relations between him and his black followers. Nothing in* 
the story exceeds in human interest the final scene, his conveying of 
his surviving force, from the mouth of the Congo, around the Capsi 
to their homes in Zanzibar, so removing their depression arising 
from the fear that, having found again his own people, he may leaVe 
them; their gladness at the re-assurance he gives | the arrival -atv 
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Zanzibar, after ^ree weeks’ voyage; the astonishment and delight 
of the reunion with relatives and friends; the sorrowful parting with 
their master. When he went on board the steamer to sail for Europe, 
a deputation of the best followed him on board, to offer their help in 
reaching his home, if he needed it, and to declare that they would 
start for no new adventure on the continent until they heard that 
he had safely reached his own land. 

The second pay-day was devoted to hearing the claims for 
wages due to the faithful dead. Poor, faithful souls! With 
an ardour and a fidelity unexpected, and an immeasurable 
confidence, they had followed me to the very death ! True, 
negro nature had often asserted itself; but it was, after all, 
but human nature. They had never boasted that they were 
heroes, but they exhibited truly heroic stuff while coping 
with the varied terrors of the hitherto untrodden, and ap- 
parently endless, wilds of broad Africa. 

They were sweet and sad moments, those of parting. What 
a long, long and true friendship was here sundered ! Through 
what strange vicissitudes of life had they not followed me ! 
What wild and varied scenes had we not seen together ! What 
a noble fidelity these untutorisd souls had exhibited! The 
chiefs were those who had followed me to Ujiji in 1871 : they 
had been witnesses of the joy of Livingstone at the sight of 
me ; they were the men to whom I entrusted the safe-guard 
of Livingstone on his last and fatal journey ; who had mourned 
by his corpse at Muilla, and borne the illustrious dead to the 
Indian Ocean. 

In a flood of sudden recollection, all the stormy period, here 
ended, rushed in upon my mind; the whole panorama of 
danger and tempest through which these gallant fellows had 
so staunchly stood by me — these gallant fellows now parting 
from me ! Rapidly, as in some apocalyptic trance, every vision, 
every scene of strife with Man and Nature, through which 
these poor men and women had borne me company, and 
solaced me by the simple sympathy of common suffering, 
carac hurrying across my mmnory; for each face before me 
was associated with some adventure, or some peril; reminded 
me of some triumph, or of some loss. 

What a wild, weird retrospect it was, that mind’s flash over 
the troubled past ! So like a troublous dream ! 

And for years and years to come, in many homes in Zanzi- 
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bar, there will be toUl the great sbM-y ef our journey, and the 
actors in it will be heroes among their kitli and kin. For me, 
too, tltcy are heroes, these poor ignorant children of Africa; 
for, from the first deadly struggle in savage Ituru, to the 
last struggling rush into Embomma, they had rallied to my 
voice like veterans; and in the hour of need they had never 
failed me. And thus, aided by their willing hands and by 
their loyal hearts, the expedition had been successful, and the 
three great problems of the Dark Continent’s geography 
had been fairly solved. Laus Deo. 



CHAPTER XVI 

FOUNDING THE CONGO STATE 

T he first work, exploration, was done. Now for the harder 
task, civilisation. That was henceforth the main purpose 
and passion of Stanley’s life. For him, the quest of wider 
knowledge meant a stage towards the betterment of mankind. He 
had laid open a tract comparable in extent and resources to the basin 
of the Amazon, or the Mississippi. What his vision saw, what his su- 
preme effort was given to, was the transformation of its millions of 
people from barbarism, oppressed by all the ills of ignorance, super- 
stition, and cruelty, into happy and virtuous men and women. His 
aim was as pure and high as Livingstone's. But, as a means, he 
looked not alone to the efforts of isolated missionaries, but to the 
influx of great tides of beneficent activities. 

He sought to pour the civilisation of Europe into the barbarism 
of Africa, and the prime force to which he looked was the natural, 
legitimate desire for gain, by ways of traffic; the African and the 
European both eager for the exchanges which should be for the good 
of both. With this, he counted on the scientific curiosity, and the 
philanthropic zeal, of the civilised world to assist the work. 

The curse of interior Africa had been its isolation. Its only con- 
tact with the outer world had been tiirough the ferocious slave- 
trade, carried on by Europeans on its western shore through four 
centuries, until suppressed under English leadership, but still main- 
tained by Arabs, working wholraale ruin from the east. 

A natural channel, and an invitation to legitimate and wholesome 
commerce, was the vast waterway of the Upper Congo, which 
Stanley had just discovered. The obstacle which had prevented its 
employment was a strip of two hundred miles next the sea, where a 
succession of cataracts and rapids, through rough and sterile hills, 
made navigation impossible. This strip must be pierced, first by a 
wagon-road, later by a railroad. Its human obstacles, principally 
the rapacious African traders, or ‘ middle-men,’ shrewd, greedy, and 
jealous of the white man’s intrusion, must be propitiated. Then, 
from mouth to source of the river, stations must be established as 
centres of trade and of friendly intercourse,. 

That was Stanley’s plan; and for fit and adequate support he 
looked first to the Engli^ people and the English Government. 

Before he touched English soil, on his return at the end of 1877, 
his letters in the ‘Telegraph’ had hinted at the vast and inviting 
political possibilities which the new country offered to England. 
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With scarcely a broathing-space, ho throw himself into t*l‘' woik 
of persuading, preaching, imploring, the luling '>«Kltfah 

Commerce and in public all'airs to seize this 

He spoke in all the coinnierddl centres, cspocia .i*iaiHnost»>r 
and Liverpool, setting forth the immonsc advantages to iraue of 
such an enterprise. He had audience with buc-h pnblie inoti as would 
listen, or seem to listen. But the Government and the people of 
England turned a deaf ear. 

Stanley was, by some, called ‘Quixotic’; by others, an ‘adven- 
turer,’ or ‘a buccaneer.’ Others profcisscd to be shocked, and said 
he put Commerce before Religion ! ! So he received no help or encour- 
agement from Britain. 

But, in Belgium, King Leopold was already keenly intore.stcd in 
African possibilities. In the summer of 1877, he had convened a 
company of geographers and scientific men, who had organised the 
‘International African Association’ for exploration, aiicl, perhapfl, 
something further. Their first es^iys were mostly on the eastern 
coast. 

On Stanley's return, at the end of 1877, he was met at Muraeilles 
by messengers of King TiCOpold, to urge him to come to Brussels for 
a conference, and for the initiation of further African enterprise, 

He excused himself on the plea of phy.sical ,exh.iu8tlon and unfit- 
ness for further uudcrlukingb. But he had other reasons, in his 
strong preference for Englmul as his supporting power. After half 
a year of ill-success in that (juarter, In August, he met King Lwi- 
pold’s Commissioners in Paris. In th<* iliscussion there, tlu> vague 
purpose to do something scientific or coinnu'rcial in the basin of the 
Congo crystallised into Stanley's plan .xs given above. Tlien* wius 
close study, analysis, and detail ; the papeps were transmit ted to the 
King, and Stanley kept in touch with th? firnject. Jtut a!i,a{u Ac urged 
upon England that she should take the' lead; and, again, in vain. 

Thereupon, ho accepted an invitation to the Royal Palace at 
Brussels in November, and there met ‘various pensons of more or 
less note in the commercial and monetary world, from England, 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Holland.’ An org^nnisatlon was 
made, under the name, ‘Coraite d’Etude du H.aut Congo ’ (which 
afterward became practically identified with the ' International '). 
Plans were adopted on a modest scale; the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds was subscribed for immediate use; and Stanley was put in 
charge of the work. Colonel Strauch, of the Belgian Army, was 
chosen President of the Society; and he, and his associates, selected 
Stanley’s European assistants, and acted as his base of supplies 
during the five and a half years — January, 1879, to June, 188.J, — 
which he spent in the work. 

The story of that work is told at large in Stanley’s book, 'The 
Congo, and the Founding of its Free State.* Loss full of adventure 
and wonder than his preceding and following works, it Is rich in 
material for whoever studies the relations, actual and nossiblCi 
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between civilincd and aavage men. The merest nutlino of it is given 
here, with (luotationa chosen mainly to illustrate the character of its 
leader. For the "Mrlcus of his working force, he went back to Zanzi- 
bar, and chose rcnty men, forty of whom had before gone with 
him through Atirea, and who, as a body, now served him with a like 
fidelity and devotion. He took them around the eontineut, by Suez 
and Gibraltar, and reached the mouth of the Congo in August, 1879. 

August IS, 1879. Arrived off the mouth of the Congo. Two 
years have passed since- 1 was here before, after my descent 
of the great River, in 1877. Now, having been the first to 
explore it, J am to be the first who shall prove’ its utility to 
the V^rorld/ I now debark my seventy Zanzibaris and Somalis 
for the purpose of beginning to civilise the Congo Basin. 

With a force recruited up to two hundred and ten negroes, and 
fourteen ICuropeans, and with four tiny steamers, he set out for the 
mastery of the river. A few miles’ ateamiug away from the trudiug 
('.slablishmenls at the. mouth, up to the head of navigation, and the 
linst .station, Vivi, i.s [jhinted; wcHjden huts brought from liinglaiul 
iire set up, and wiigon-njails are made. Then, a Labour of llereules, 
transport must he found for sleamens and goods through a long 
•stretch of rugged hills. After exploration, the route must be chosen ; 
then the stubborn, dogged labour of road-building, over mouiUains 
and along precipices; the Chief, hammer and drill in hand, showing 
his men how to use their tools ; endless marching and hauling ; and, nt 
last, a whole year’s work (1880) is done ; forward and backwpd, they 
had travelled two thousand five hundred and thirty-two miles, and, 
as a result, they had won a practicable way of fifty- two miles — ' not 
a holiday affair,' this! Strenuous toil, a diet of beans, goat’s meat, 
and sodden bananas; the muggy atmosphere of the Congo Cailon, 
with fierce heat from the rocks, and bleak winds through the gorges ! 
Six European and twenty-two native lives, and thirteen whites in- 
valided and retired, were part.of the price. 

Now, a second station, Isangila, ia built ; here, as at Vivi, a treaty 
is made with the natives, and land for the station fairly bought. 

Next, wo have eighty-eighFJfiiles of waterway, and, then, another 
station at Manyanga. Here cartxe a plague of fever, and the force was 
further weakened by garrisons left ‘for ,the three stations, Stanley 
was desperately ill; afjler Wn'* days’ fight with the fever, the end 
seemed at hiind ; he prescribed for himself sixty grains of quinine, 
and a few minims of hydrobrpmic’add, in an ounce of Madeira wine ; 
under this overpowering dose his sensses reeled ; he summoned his 
European comrades for a farewell, while Death loomed before him, 
and a vision of a lonely grave. Grasping the hand of his faithful 
Albert, he struggled long and vainly to speak the words of a parting 
charge; and when, at last, he uttered an intelligible sentence, — that 
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success brought a rush of relief, {uul he cried, ‘ I am Hived!’ Then 
came uncoiisciousncfas for twenty-four hours; and, afterwards, just 
life enough to feel hungry ; and thus ho rcached^ivalesgeuce and 
recovery. 

A push of eight days further, to Stanley Powi|prliere begins the 
uninterrupted navigation of tlie Upper Congo. Here lie finds that 
M. de Brazza, in the pay of France, though aided by jtmds jrom the 
Comiti InternaAional of Belgium, having heard of Stanley’s doings, 
has raced across from the sea, and bargained with the natives for a 
great strip on the north bank of the river. So, for this region, Stanley 
secured the south bank. At last, greatly to his encouragement and 
help, came a re-enforcement of Ac good Zanzibaris. 

Early in 1882, he planted a fine station, named Leopoldville, in 
honour of the monardi whom Stanley heartily admired, and relied 
on. On this settlement, when he had finished it to his mind, Stanley 
looked with special pride and complacency : the block-house, impreg- 
nable against fire or musketry ; the broad -Htn'eted village for his na- 
tives; their gardens of young bananas ami vegetables; the plentiful 
water and fuel; the smooth promenade, where he imagmed his 
Europeans strolling on Sundays, to aurvey the noble prospect of 
river, cataract, forests, and mountain. 

Stanley, however, saw more than met the eye. He dwelt on the 
possible future of that magnificent country, with Ua well-watered 
soil, now neglected, hut richer than any in the whole Miamsaiitpi 
Valley. * It is like looking at the intelligent face of a promising child : 
though wo find nought in it but imiocenee, wc fondly imagine that 
wo sec the germs ofa future groat genius, —-perhaps a legislator, a 
savant, wannor, or a poet.' 

Soon after, a violent fever so disabled him that he was obligctl 
to return to Europe, in 1882. Ho made his report to the Comitii 
dc I’Association Internationale du Congo, which had assumed the 
authority and duties of the Comitfi d'Etude, He showed them that 
he had accomplished all, and more than all, his original commis- 
sion aimed at, and urged them to complete the work by building 
a railroad along the lower river, extending the chain of stations, and 
obtaining concessions of authority from the chiefs along tiie whole 
course of the Congo. 

To all tills the Committee assented, but they were urgent that 
Stanley should return to take charge. He consented, in spite of 
impaired health, and started back, after only six weeks in Europe; 
making condition only, and tliat with all the persuasiveness at his 
command, Aat they should send him able assistants, in.stead of the 
irresponsible, flighty-head cd youngsters on whom he had been 
obliged so largely to rely. He dreaded what they might have done, 
or undone, in his absence. His fears were justified ; his journey up 
the river lay through a mournful succession of neglected and 
blighted stations ; and Leopoldville, of which ho had hoped so muefi, 
was a grass-grown hungry waste! lie did his best to repair the mis- 
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chief, and pushed on up the river, tlic one dominating idea being to 
establish a succession of stations for a thousand miles along the 
Upper Congo, as tai as Stanley Kalis. 

Briefly, hi‘. route from the ocean covered ilO miles of steaming; 
then a land match of 235 miles to Stanley Pool, whence the Upper 
Congo gives clear navigation, for 1070 miles, to Stanley Falls. Nu- 
merous tributaries multiply the navigable waterways to about 6000 
miles. The district thus watered Stanley estimated as a square of 757 
miles either way, a superficies of 57,400 square miles, nearly the di- 
mensions of the future F ree State. He found the Lower Congo region 
unproductive, yielding at first only ground-nuts, palm-oil, and feed- 
cake for cattle, and, further up-stream, some production of rubber, 
gum-copal, and ivory. But the Upper Congo was rich in valuable 
forests and in fertile soil ; woods for building, for furniture, and dyes ; 
gums, ivory of elephant and hippopotamus; india-rubber, coflee, 
gum-copal, and much besides. All this potentiality of ‘wealth, 
beyond the dreams of avarice,’ could only be actualised through the 
perfection of communication: already Stanley was eagerly planning 
for a railway that should link the Upper Congo with the sea. 

Now, for a year and a half, hi.s princiiial care was U> negotiate 
treaties with the chiefs, which should ^ivc political juri.sdiction over 
the territory. Throughout the enterprise, amiable rel.ition.s with the 
natives were most succoKsfully culUvaii'd; friction was overcome 
by patience and tact ; firmness, combined with gentleness, in almost 
every instance averted actual strife. T'ho chiefs were willing enough 
to cede their political sovereignty, receiving in each case some sub- 
stantial recompense; foreign intrusion was barred; and the private 
rights and property of the natives were respected. 

^ Over four hundred chiefs were thus dealt with, and so the founda- 
tions of the Free State were established. On his journey up the river 
he was constantly meeting tribes who were his old acquaintances of 
six years before. Old friends they could scarcely be called, but new 
friends they readily became. A halo of wonder hung round his first 
advent ; the curiosity born of that memory was heightened by the 
marvel of the steamboats; the offer of barter was always welcome, 
and the bales of cloth, the brass rods, the trinkets, — first as a pre- 
sent, then in trade, — were the beginnings of familiar intercourse. 
Stanley’s diplomacies, his peace-makings between hostile tribes, 
his winning of good-will and enforcement of respect, make a story 
that should be studied in his full narrative. 

The summer of 1 884 found the work of founding the State virtually 
finished, and Stanley nearly finished, too. There had been difficulties 
of all kinds, in which almost the entire responsibility had rested on 
his shoulders, and he had reached the limit of his strength ; could he 
but hand over his work to a fit successor ! He writes : — 

There was a man at that time in retreat, near Mount 
Carmel. If he but emerged from his seclusion, he had all the 

z 
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elements in him of the man that was nowicd : indofatiftable 
industry ; that magnetism wliicli conunaijT alTeotion, obedi- 
ence, and perfect trust; that power of reconciling men, no 
matter of what colour, to tlicir duties ; that cheerful promise 
that in him lay security and peace; that loving solicitude 
which betokens the kindly chief. That man was General 
Gordon. For six months I waited his coming; finally, letters 
came announcing his departure for the Soudan; and, soon 
after, arrived Lieutenant-colonel . Sir Francis de Winton, of 
the Royal Artillery, in his place. ' 

General Gordon had arranged to take the Governorship of the 
Lower Congo, under Stanley, who was to govern the Upper Congo ; 
and, together, they were to destroy the slave-trade at its roots. 
General Gordon wrote a letter to Stanley in which ho said that he 
should bo happy to serve under him, aiul work arc»)rding to Stanley's 
ideas. When Sir Francis cle Winton wont out, Stanley traitsferred to 
him the Government of the Congo, and returned to ICngland. 

This same year, 1884, saw the recognition of the new State by the 
civilised powers. England’s contribution was mainly inclircct. She 
had previously made a treaty with Portugal, allowing her a strip of 
African coast, as the result of which she could now have excludcul 
everyone else from the Congo. Mandiostcr, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
tlirough their Chambers of Commerce, had remonstrated in vain. 

The United State.s, meanwhile, had been the finst to recognise lh« 
new State of the Congo, Spurred by General Sandford, formerly 
Minister to Belgium, who at)iieuled, on the one hand, to American 
interest in Livingstone and Stanley, and, on the other hand, to 
commercial possibilities, the American Senate, on April 10, 1884, 
authorised President Arthur to recognise the International African 
Association as a governing power on the Congo River. This action, 
says Stanley, was the birth to new life of the Association. 

In view of the menace to the world’s trade by the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty, Bismarck’s strong personality now came to the 
front, somewhat prompted by King Leopold. Stanley arlmircd 
the straightforward vigor of the German as much as he admired the 
philanthropy of the Belgian rule. Bismarck summoned a Conference 
at Berlin, to which the leading European powers sent delegates. 
There were also delegates from the United States, and with these 
Stanley was present as tlieir ‘ tedinical adviser,’ and, naturally, had 
a good hearing. 

The Conference was mainly interested to- secure the commercial 
freedom of the Niger and the Congo, It gave definite recognition to 
the Congo Free State. It did map-making with a free hand, marking 
out European dominions in Africa, with especial profit to France 
and Portugal, through the adroitness of the French Ambassador, 
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says Stanley, and with the concurrence of Prince Bibinarck. Also, 
quite incidentallyji'^ to speak, the Conference proceeded to lay 
down the formaliti &y which a European power was to establish 
itself on virgin African soil, which consisted, virtually, in putting up 
a sign-board ‘ to whom it may concern.’ By this simple process, and 
with no trouble of exploration, purcheise, or settlement, Bismarck 
then calmly proceeded to appropriate a large slice of Eastern Africa, 
which had been opened up by the British. 

The future course of African affairs, including the vesting of the 
Congo sovereignty in King Leopold, has no place in this story. 
In this whole chapter of Stanley’s work, perhaps the most signi- 
ficant feature, as to his character, and, also, as a lesson in the art 
of civilisation, is his manner of dealing witli the natives. As a 
concrete instance may be given the story of Ngalycma and the 
fetish. 

Ngalyema, chief of Stanley Pool district, had demanded 
and received four thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of 
cotton, silk, and velvet goods for granting me the privilege of 
establishing a station in a wilderness of a place at the com- 
mencement of up-river navigation. Owing to this, I had ad- 
vanced with my wagons to within ten miles of the Pool. I had 
toiled at this work the best part of two years, and ■whenever 
I cast a retrospective glance at what the task had cost me, I 
felt that it was no joke, and sudi that no money would bribe 
me to do over again. Such a long time had elapsed since 
Ngalyema had received his supplies, that he affected to forget 
that he had received any ; and, as I still continued to advance 
towards him after the warnings of his messengers, he collected 
a band of doughty warriors, painted their bodies with diagonal 
stripes of ochre, soot, chalk, and yellow, and issued fiercely to 
meet me. 

Meantime, the true owners of the soil had enlightened me 
respecting Ngalyema’s antecedents. He was only air enter- 
prising native trader in ivory and slaves, who had fled from 
the north bank; but, though he had obtained so much money 
from me by pretences, I was not so indignant at this as at the 
audacity with which he chose to forget the. transaction, and 
the impudent demand for another supply which underlay this. 
Ngalyema, having failed to draw any promise by sending 
messengers, thought he could extort it by appearing with a 
warlike company. Meantime, duly warned, I had prepared 
a surprise for him. 
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I had hung a great Chinese gong conspicuously near the 
principal tent. Ngalyema’s curiosity wouUl bo roused. All my 
men were hidden, some in the steamboat oi. top of the wagon, 
and in its shadow was a cool place where the warriors would 
gladly rest after a ten-mile march; other of my men lay still 
as death under tarpaulins, under bundles of grass, and in the 
bush round about tlie camp. By the time the drum-taps and 
horns announced Ngalyema’s arrival, the camp seemed aban- 
doned except by myself and a few small boys. I was indo- 
lently seated in a chair, reading a book, and appeared too 
lazy to notice anyone ; but, suddenly looking up, and seeing 
my ‘brother Ngalyema,’ and his warriors, scowHngly regard- 
ing me, I sprang up, and seized his hands, and affectionately 
bade him welcome, in the name of sacred fratcniity, and 
offered him my own chair. 

He was strangely cold, and apparently disgruntled, and 
said : — 

‘Has not my brother focgoiicn his toatl? What does ha 
mean by coming to this country?’ 

‘Nay, it is Ngalyema who luis forgotten Ihc blood-bond 
which exists between us. It is Ngalyema who has forgotten 
the mountains of goods which I paid him. What words are 
these of my brother?’ 

‘Be warned, Rock-Breaker. Go back before it is too late. 
My ciders and people all cry out against allowing thu white 
man to come into our country. Therefore, go back before it 
be too late. Co back, I say, the way you came.’ 

Speech and counter-speech followed. Ngalyema had ex- 
hausted his arguments; but it was not easy to break faith and 
be uncivil, without plausible excuse. His eyes were reaching 
round seeking to discover an excuse to fight, when they rested 
on tire round, burnished face of the Chinese gong. 

‘What is that?’ ho said. 

‘Ah, that — that is a fetish.’ 

‘A fetish! A fetish for what?’ 

‘It is a war-fetish, Ngalyema. The slightest sound of that 
would fill this empty camp with hundreds of angry warriors ; 
they would drop from above, they would spring up from the 
ground, from the forest about, from everywhere.’ 

‘Sho ! Tell that story to the old women, and not to a ^lief 
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like Ngalyema. My boy tells me it is a kind of a boll. Strike 
it and let me hear it.' 

‘Oh, Ngalyema, niy brother, the consequences would be too 
dreadful ! Do not think of such a thing!’ 

‘Strike it, I say.’ 

‘Well, to oblige my dear brother Ngalyema, I will.’ 

And I struck hard and fast, and the clangorous roll rang out 
like thunder in the stillness. Only for a few seconds, however, 
for a tempest of human voices was heard bursting into fright- 
ful discords, and from above, right upon the heads of the 
astonished warriors, leaped yelling men ; and from the tents, 
the huts, the forest round about, they came by sixes, dozens, 
and scores, yelling like madmen, and seemingly animated with 
uncontrollable rage. The painted warriors became panic- 
stricken ; they flung their guns and powder-kegs away, forgot 
Iheir chief, and all thoughts of loyalty, and flccl on Lho instant, 
fear lifting their heels high in lho air; or, lugging at their eye- 
balls, and kneading (.he sense's cemfusedly, they saw, heard, 
and siispoetod nothing, save that the limlx) of fetishes had 
suddenly broken loose I 

But Ngalyema and his son did not fly. They caught the 
tails of my coat, and we began to dance from side to side, a 
loving triplet, myself being foremost, to ward off the blow 
savagely aimed at my ‘brothers,’ and cheerfully crying out, 
‘Hold fast to me, my brothers. I will defend you to the last 
drop of my blood. Come one, come all,' etc. 

Presently the order was given, ‘Fall in!’ and quickly the 
leaping forms became rigid, and the men stood in two long 
lines in beautiful order, with eyes front, as though ‘ at atten- 
tion.’ Then Ngalyema relaxed liis hold of my coat-tails, and 
crept from behind, breathing more freely; and, lifting his 
hand to his mouth, exclaimed, in genuine surprise ‘Eh, 
Mamma! where did all these people come from?’ 

‘Ah, Ngalyema, did I not tell you that thing was a powerful 
fetish? Let me strike it again, and show you what else it can 
do.’ 

‘ No ! no ! no !’ he shrieked. ‘ I have seen enough !’ 

The day ended peacefully, I was invited to hasten on to 
Stanley Pool. The natives engaged themselves by the score 
to assist me in hauling the wagons. My progress was thence- 
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forward steady and uninterrupted, and in due time* the 
wagons and goods-colunins arrived at their dt'vStinatiun. 

But this was only one incident in what may be called tin* * educa- 
tion of Ngalyema/ Seldom has teacher Ijaii a moi’e unpromising 
pupil. He was a braggart, a liar, greedy, capriciou.s, abjectly HU[)er- 
stitious, mischief-making. Stanley’s diary shows how he handled 
him during three months of neighbourhood, h'or instance, Ngal- 
yema begged certain articles as presents ; Stanley couplet! tlie gift 
with the stipulation that his followers were not to bring their arms 
into the camp. The promise was persistently broken ; finally, at the 
head of his armed warriors, Ngalyema was suddenly confronted by 
Stanley's rifle, and fell at his feet, in abject panic, to be soothed, 
petted, and brought into a healthy state of mind. * I am hound to 
teach this intractable “brother” of mine,' is the comment in the 
diary. 

Again and again he makes lroublt>; and, alwuy.s, he is met by the 
same firm, gentle hand. Slowly hi* improves, and at last is allowed 
once more to make ‘lilood-hrolherhootl,’ with crossing of arms 
incisions, and solemn proiumncomenf by the great fetish man of the 
tribe, in token of rcnewerl .fralemity mul fuloliiy, Ngnlyenitv might 
fairly be pronounced a roformtii cburaeU‘r, ami tin* friendship 
between him and Stanley becumo lifi'-lung. 

Some of you may, perhaps, wonder at the quiet inofTenaivc- 
ncas of the natives, who, on a former expetlition, had worried 
my soul by their ferocity and wanton alt neks, night and day; 
but a very simple explanation of it may be foinul in Living- 
stone's Last Journals, dated aHlh October, TS70. lie says: 
'Muini Mukata, who has travelled further than most Arabs, 
said to me, “If a man goes with a gootl-natured, civil longue, 
he may pass tlirough the worst people in Africa unharmed.” 
This is true, but time also ia required; one must not run 
through a country, but give the people time to become ac- 
quainted with you, and let their worst fears subside/ 

Now, on the expedition across Africa I had no time to give, 
either to myself or to them. The river bore my heavy canoes 
downward ; my goods would never have endured the dawdling 
required by this system of teaching every tribe I met who I 
was. To save myself and my men from certain starvation, I 
had to rush on and on, right through. But on this expedition, 
the very necessity of making roads to haul my enormous six- 
ton wagons gave time for my reputation to travel ahead of me. 
My name, purpose, and liberal rewards for native help, nat- 
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urally exaggerated, prepared a welcome for mo, and trans- 
formed my enemies of the old time into workmen, friendly 
allies, strong porters, and firm friends. I was greatly for- 
bearing also ; but, when a fight was inevitable, through open 
violence, it was sharp and decisive. Consequently, the natives 
rapidly learned that though everything was to be gained by 
friendship with me, wars brought nothing but ruin. 

So it was that he went among these fierce savagjes as a messenger 
of good tidings, and they .Welcomed him. He put his superiority over 
them to use in making bridges across the gulf between their minds 
and his. He studied not only their languages, but their ceremonials, 
and adapted himself to their forms of justice and ways of settling 
disputes, as in the rite of blood-brotherhood. He brought them not 
only personal good-will and kind treatment, but the practical ad- 
vantages of civilisation. 

Everywhere he found eagerness to trade, and the possibility of 
commercial interchange that sliould be profitable to both sides. 
Many of them accepted training in labour, and recruited his roiwl- 
making force. In his treaties witli tlie chiefs, ho did not hesitate to 
purchase full political sovereignty, usually in exchange for goods; 
for such sovereignty was worthless or harmful to these tribes, c-om- 
jiared with tlio beuefieent rule of a superior intelligence. But neither 
m the formal treaties, nor in the actual practice, was there the least 
trace of spoliation of land and goods which was practised inter, when 
Stanley hud left the Congo. ‘ It is agreed,’ says one of his typical 
treaties, ‘that the term "cession of territory ’’ does not mean the 
purchase of the soil by the Association, but the purchasie of the 
suzerainty by the Association.’ 

^ Stanley's whole treatment of the natives was as simple in its prin- 
ciple as the Golden Rule; it was applied with infinite skill and pa- 
tience; and in a spirit of heartiest human good-will, dashed, often, 
with boyish humour tliat went home to the savage heart. He tells 
with gusto of the welcome given to frolicking races, and the gam- 
bols indulged in by his good Danish follower, Albert : — ■ 

The dark faces light up with friendly gleams, and a budding 
of good-will may perhaps date from this trivial scene. To such 
an impressionable being as an African native, the self-involved 
European, with his frigid, imperious manner, pallid white face, 
and dead, lustreless eyes, is a sealed book. 

The most tragic pages in the history relate his coming upon a 
series of villages just ravaged by a ferocious slave-raid of the Arabs, 
and afterwards finding a herd of the wretched captives chained and 
guarded. It is a terrible picture. Over a hundred villages had been 
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devastated, and the five thousand carried away as sKi ca 8tcx>d for six 
times as many slain, or dying by tlie_wuy-aidc.‘ 1 he hot impulse 
rose to strike a blow for their liberation ; but it would have been 
hopeless and useless. On his return journey, Stanley borrowed from 
the slave-traders several of their number as his companions down 
the river, to give them an object-les.snn as to the impending check 
on their excursions. To extirpate this slave-trade was among the 
prime objects of his enterprise, and whatever else failed, this suc- 
ceeded. 

The furthest point he then reached was Stanley Falls, where he 
planted his station in charge of a solitary white man, the plucky little 
Scotch endneer, Binnie. Stanley, on his return down the river, re- 
flects on the influences he has planted to extend his work. 

We had sown seeds of good-will at every place we had 
touched, and each tribe would spread diffusively the report 
of the value and beauty of our labours. Pure benevolence 
contains within itself grateful virtues. Over natural people 
iTothing has greater charm or such expansible power; ils in- 
flucnce grows without effort; its subtlety exen'iaCvS itself on all 
who come within hearing of it. Coming in such innocent 
guise, it offends not; there is nought in it to provoke resent- 
ment. Provided patience and good Umipor guides the chief 
of Stanley Falls station, by the period of tlui return of the 
steamers, the influence of Ute seedling just planted there will 
have been extended from tribe to tribe far inland, and amid 
the persecuted fugitives from the .slave-traders. 

Among the brightest pagM of tlic story are the occasional returns 
to some station where a faithful and oflicieiit subordinate, left in 
charge, has made the wilderness to blossom as a rose. Such is the 
picture of Equatorvillc, to which he returned, after a hundred days’ 
absence, to find that the good-will and zeal of two young Army 
lieutenants had transformed tlie station from a jungle of walcrless 
scrub; had built and furnished a commodious, tasteful, ‘hotel* ; had 
drawn up a code of laws for the moral government of the station, 
and the amelioration of the wild Bakuti; and planned sanitary im- 
provements worthy of a competent Board of Public Works. 

‘ The Ht. Hon. Josroh Chamberlain, presiclii^ nt a banquet, in connection with 
the London School of Tropk.al Medicine, on May n, 1905, wiid: ‘ Compare the 
total number killed in the whole series of our ex(>edilions ond rampaigna in Africa, 
and you will find they do not approach n friu:ltott of the native population destroyed 
every year before our advent. My friend, Sir Henry M. Stanley, imce told me that, at 
the time of his early expeditions, he estimated that more than a miltlun natives were 
slain every year in the Continent of Africa, in inter-lriKU warfare end slave-raiding. 
Where the British flog is planted, there must be British peace; and barbarous methods 
must be abolished, and law and order substituted for anarchy.’ 
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But loo frequent Is thcopposite story ; the subordinates’ indolence, 
neglect, perhaps desertion ; and the decadence of the station. The 
painful element in the story, and ominous of future consequences, 
is the failures among the men sent out from Europe as his assist- 
ants. There were many and honourable exceptions, and these ho 
praises warmly in the book.‘ Such were the Scotch engineer, 
Binnie, who so stoutly held his solitary post at Stanley Falls; the 
efficient and fine-spirited Danish sailor, Albert Christopherson ; the 
Scandinavian seaman. Captain Anderson, with his genius for inspir- 
ing everyone near him to work; the Englishman, A. B. Swinburne, 
with a genius for gardening and home-making, and for winning 
the affection of both whites and blacks ; the Italian mechanician, 
Franpois Flamini, who charmed the steam-engines into docility. 
But the book tells often of the failures, and the private note-books 
detail the story more plainly, and tell, too, something of his difficul- 
ties with his native helpers. 

All the officers, before I sent tlicm to their posts, were in- 
structed by mo, orally and in writing, in the very miimtla* of 
their duties, especially in the mode, of conduct to Ik‘ adopted 
towards the tiuLives. 

The ridieuloUsS inadequacy of our force as opposed to the 
native population required that each officer should be more 
prudent than brave, more tactful than zealous. Such conduct 
invariably made the native pleasantly disposed to us. If some 
characters among them presumed to think that forbearance 
sprang from cowardice, and were inclined to be aggressive, 
the same prudence which they had practised previously would 
teach them how to deal with such. 

It was mainly impressed on the officers that they were to 
hold their posts more by wit than by force, for the latter was 
out of the question, except after forethought, and in combi- 
nation with headquarters. This was due to the fact that the 
young officers were as ignorant of diplomacy as children. Their 
instincts were to be disciplinary and dictatorial. The cutting 
tone of command is offensive to savages, and terrifying to 
them as individuals. 

Captain D. exceeded his instructions in assuming the re- 
sponsibility of provoking the Arabs at Stanley Falls. He 
studied only his own fighting instincts, and British resent- 
ment against theslaver. At an early period he was too brusque ; 
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this repelled confidence and roused reacntii. ‘nt. While he 
was expected to represent civil law of the most paternal chai** 
actor, he regarded the thirty Houssas soldiers under his com- 
mand as qualifying him for the role of a military dictator; 
and as soon as he appeared in that character, the Arabs be- 
came unanimous in asserting 'their independence. Before a 
man with thirty soldiers can -adopt such a tone, he surely 
ought to have been prepared fdr the consequences. But he 
seems to have done nothing except challenge the Arabs. He 
knew he had so many rounds of Ammunition, but his ammu- 
nition was damp, and he was not awate of it.* 

I know that many of my Officers were inclined to regard me 
as ‘ hard.’ I may now and th^ have deserved that character, 
but then it was only when nought bui hardness availed. When 
I meet chronic stupidity, laziiiCss, and utter indifference to 
duty, expostulation ceases, and coercion or hardnc.s.s begins. 

His associate.*} had been the principal cause of the exhibition of 
this quality, and with some of tliem he had been very unfortunate. 

To describe Bracconier’s case, for example, would fill a 
good-siaed book. Others were ctpuilly impenetrable to rea.4on 
and persuasion. 

Intuitively, 1 felt that Braconnier, though polite and agree- 


* Thh note, from Stanley’s pocla't-lxjok, u-fciH Ui an iinkri in iluirge of the stnliim 
of Stanley Falls. One of the ronculiines of an Arab chief 1U‘<1 for prou-t lion to C'uiituin 
n., having been beaten by her master. The Ami) dcmanrlcd in civil tetms that the 
woman be returned. Captain D. declared that the woman had sought his prutci tlon, 
and she should remain at bis station. The thief insisted, Caphtin V. icsi.s(cd. The Arab 
threatened, Captain D. scoffed at him, and dared him to do his worst. The Aralts 
thereupon came down, and shot cvciyone, with the exception of Captain D. and one or 
two others, who escaped in a tertible pli^t. The station was burnt, and everything 
utterly destroyed. 

When I asked Stanley what he would have done, whether he would have returned the 
poor, beaten slave-wife to her cruel owner, Stanley replied. ' Certainly, rather than have 
my station wrecked, and the lives entrusted to me sacrificed; but it would never have 
come to that. 1 should have received the Arab with deference and much ceremony, and, 
after refreshment and compliments, I should have attempted some compromise, such as 
by ofiering to buy the woman for cloth and beads; or else I ^ould have returned her, on 
receiving solemn assurance that she would be mercifully treated. I should explain that 
I was not free, that if I handed the woman back after she had sought my protection, my 
chief, hearing of it, would cut off my head, but I would give money for her. 'ITie Arab 
would have understood this kind of talk; he would have treated with me, all would have 
gone well, and we ^ould have parted the best of friends. It is necessary to use your wit, 
and never to lose sight of the consequence of your acts.’ — D. S. 
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able, was noi. to be entrusted with any practical work. His 
education and character had utterly unfitted him for work of 
any kind. He was asked to superintend a little road-making. 
He sought a nice, shady place, and fell asleep ; and his men, 
of course, while they admired him for his easy disposition, did 
what was most agreeable to them, and dawdled over their work, 
by which we lost two days.! '^len myself incapacitated by 
a sudden stroke of fever, ^ r^uested him to supervise the 
descent of the boiler-wagQtadownt ^ not ten minutes later 
the boiler and wagon and he was brought to 
me, half-dead from his "i^jUrip ^-1 .-fHe Was appointed chief of 
Leopoldville, but, in four inc^ths, the place resembled a ruin. 
Grass encroached everywhere, ,the. houses were falling to 
pieces, the gardens choked, with weeds, the steamers were 
lying corroding in the port, the natives were estranged, and 
ho and his men were reduced to a state of siege. 

He allowed a young Austrian lieutenant and six Zanzibaris 
to enter a small unsuitable canoe and attempt U> a,seend the 
Congo, Within fifteen minutes of their departure, tlu>y were 
all drowned ! 

There is always another side to these accusations, and those 
inclined to believe iJracconior’s ridiculous charge of my 
‘hardness’ should try, first, how they would like to endure 
three years of indolence and incapacity, before they finally 
dismissed the fellow; let those who criticised me ascertain 
whether this man distinguished himself in other fields and 
other missions; though I have no doubt that in a Brussels 
drawing-room he would be found to be an agreeable com- 
panion ; but not in Africa, where work has to be done, and 
progress made. 

Then, as regards the coloured people, good as the majority 
of Zanzibaris were, some of them were indescribably, and for 
me most unfortunately, dense. One man, who from his per- 
sonal appearance might have been judged to be among the 
most intelligent, was, after thirty months’ experience with his 
musket, unable to understand how it was to be loaded ! He 
never could remember whether he ought to drop the powder, 
or the bullet, into the musket first ! Another time he was sent 
with a man to transport a company of men over a river to 
camp. After waiting an hour, I strode to the bank of the 
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river and found them paddling in opposite directions, each 
blaming the other for his stupidity, and, being in a passion 
of excitement, unable to hear the lulvice of the men across 
the river, who were bawling out to them how to manage their 
canoe. 

Another man was so ludicrously j,tupid that he generally 
was saved from punishment because, his mistakes were so 
absurd. We were one day floating down the Congo, and, it 
being near camping time, I bade him, as he happened to be 
bowman on the occasion, to stand -by and seize the grass on 
the bank to arrest the boat, when I should call out. In a little 
while we came to a fit place, and I cried, ‘Hold hard, Kirango ! ’ 
— ^ Please God, Master,’ he replied, and forthwith sprang on 
shore and seized the grnss with both hand.s, while uae, of 
course, were rapidly swept down-river, leaving him alone and 
solitary on the bank ! The boat's crew roared at the ridiculous 
sight; but, nevertheless, his slupitlily cost the tired men a 
hard pull to ascend again, for net every place was available 
for a camp. He it was, also, who, on an occasion tvhen wo 
required the branch of a s{Kicie.s of arbutus which overhung 
the river to be cut away, to allow the canoes to be brought 
nearer to the bank for safety, actually went astride of the 
branch, and chopped away until he fell into the water with 
the branch, and lost our axe. lie had seated himself on the 
outer end of the branch ! 

The coloured men accepted tlic reproaches they deserved 
with such good-nature that, however stupid they were, I 
could not help forgiving and forgetting. But it was not so 
with the officers. Their amour-propre was so much offended 
that, if I ventured on a rebuke, it was remembered with so 
much bitterness, that an officer who was continually erring 
was also constantly in a resentful mood. I could not discharge 
a man for a blunder, or even a few blunders ; but, if disobeying 
and making unfortiuiatc mistakes was his chronic state, and 
he always resented instruction, it can easily be imagined 'ffiat 
life with such a one was not pleasant. There were periods 
when careless acts resulted fatally to others ; or when great 
vexation, or pecuniary loss, went on for months consecutively; 
until I really became afraid to ask any officer to undertake 
any duty. 
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Who woohl suppose that out of five inlclliKoiit Belgian 
officers buUliug a sixth Iton voyage not one could perceive 
by the size of the. canoe, llwi number of 'people in it, and the 
manner the departing friend was standing in tho.little cockle- 
shell, that the voyage must cud disastrously? and yet not 
one had the least suspicion that the young man was going 
to his doom, and about to take six fellows with him ! Who 
would have imagined that those five horror-struck gentlemen 
would have permitted two of their companions to venture 
upon attempting the same hazardous voyage the very next 
day? And yet they did, without so much as a protest; and, 
though the two unhappy voyagers saved their lives by spring- 
ing on shore, their boat and all their effects were swept over 
a cataract. 

Not long after, another of these officers, who belonged to a 
boat-club on a Belgian river, thought he would establish one 
of his owxr on the Upper Congo, As a first stci) ho punhasorl an 
elegant cimoc, paying hoitvily for it. lU* ul lac'hoil a koo-l-pioco, 
to it, made a uiaHl and a sail, and ont' day ho. w('nl .sailing 
smoollvly towards the middle of the river where it was four 
milc.s wiilc. Presently, having got bt'yond view of his station, 
the wind died away, and ho was carried down by the mighty 
flood. He began to cry out for aid, as ho had forgotten hia 
paddles ; but his cries could not be heard, he was alone on the 
wide waters! Towards midnight, his men, getting anxious, 
sot out in search of him, and, after many hours, found him 
nearly distracted with terror, and brought him to camp, vow- 
ing he would never again trust himself alone on the Congo 1 

A short time after this, another officer and' a French mis- 
sionary were devoured by cannibals, with eleven Zanzibaris 
who accompanied them. The details of the story went to 
prove that, in tliis case again, the military officer proved his 
inaptitude to learn, though in other ways the young man was 
exemplary. Still, the disposition to blunder seemed so pre- 
valent that he who was responsible for the good management 
of their affairs might well be pardoned, if, in his anxiety for 
the welfare of those under him, he should exact obedience in 
a more peremptory tone than formerly. 

Another officer had his station burned twice, with all the 
property stored in it. He was relieved of his charge, and ap- 
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pointed to an honourable mission; but, after setting out, he 
suddenly decided to abandon his people ; leaving them to find 
their own way, whilst he slipped off to the coast, ‘ to buy a 
pair of boots,’ as he said. No one could have appeared more 
astonished than he was when, after the third glaring offence, 
he was told that he was no longer needed. 

Another officer was supplied with a small company of choice 
men, and I instructed him to build a station with a friendly 
tribe, which had desired it for the opening of trade. Within 
a few days he began shooting promiscuously at the natives 
with a revolver; and, on one of his men expostulating with 
him, he turned the weapon upon his faithful servant and shot 
him in the head ; upon which, the remainder of the men flung 
themselves upon him, and, having disarmed him, carried him, 
bound hand and foot, to me. The officer was escorted to the 
coast; I charged him with being a dangerous lunatic, though 
no one would have supposed, from his appearance and lan- 
guage, that he was thus afflicted. 

I could go on witli pages of thcvso extraordinary misadven- 
tures, all of which I had to endure with some of the officers 
who wore sent out to me. I but cite these few instances, taken 
at random, to prove that there is another view to be taken 
when the responsible head of an expedition, or enterprise of 
this kind, is charged with being ‘hard.’ One is not likely to 
be hard with persons who perform their duties ; but it is diffi- 
cult to be mild, or amiable, with people who arc absolutely 
incapable, and who will not listen to admonition without 
bristling with resentment. 

The only power I possessed with officers of this kind was 
that of dismissal, which I forbore to use too frequently be- 
cause, in doing so, I punished the Association. It was only in 
extreme cases that the power was esccrciscd. In Europe, of 
course, there would be no necessity for many words or sore 
feelings ; but in Africa, I could not lose eighty pounds for a 
solitary evidence of incapacity. I practised forbearance, I 
tried to instruct, to expostulate, to admonish, — once, twice, 
thrice ; I made every effort to teach and train ; but, at last, 
when nothing availed, I was forced to have recourse to dis- 
missal. Being of an open temper and frank disposition, and 
always willing to hear what ray officers or men had to say, 
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thoitjfh iiM ti leader of ition I c-oulcl not hob-nob with my ofTicers, 
they oujtht to have fountl no difficulty in understanding me. 
The black man certainly was never at a loss to do so. 

No man is free from imperfections ; but when one is genially 
disposed, and evinces good-will, a man who fastens upon one 
imperfection, and constantly harps upon that, shows his own 
narrow-mindedness and incapacity. 

I have had no friend on ai^y expedition, no one who could 
possibly be my comp3.ruon,,on an equal footing, except while 
with Livingstone. . " . 

How could any young men, fresh from their school-rooms, 
look with my eyes upon any person or thing within notice? 
A mathematician might as well expect sympathy from an 
infant busy at the alphabet, as the much- travelled may expect 
to find responsive feelings in youths fresh from home or 
college. How can he who has witnessed many wars hope to 
bo underatoi)d by one whose most shocking sight has been a 
nose- bleed ? 

I was still in that fierce period of libs when a man feels him- 
self sufficient for him.self, when ho abounds in aolf-confidenco, 
glories in a blazing defiance of danger and obstacles, is most 
proud and masterful, and least disposed to be angelic. 

It is strange that no novelist, to my knowledge, has alluded 
to this strong virility of purpose which, at a certain stage, is 
all-powerful in men’s characters. 

Though altogether solitary, I was never less conscious of 
solitude; though as liable to be prostrated by fever as the 
youngest, I was never more indifferent to its sharpest attacks, 
or less concerned for its results. My only comfort was my 
work. To it I ever turned as to a friend. It occupied my days, 
and I dwelt fondly on it at night. I rose in the morning, wel- 
coming the dawn, only because it assisted me to my labour ; 
and only those who regarded it from a similar temperament 
could I consider as my friends. Though this may be poorly 
expressed, neverthless, those who can comprehend what I 
mean will understand the main grounds. 

The founding of the Congo Free State was the greatest single 
enterprise of Stanley’s life. Perhaps nothing else so called out and 
displayed his essential qualities. Its ultimate fruit cannot be so 
clearly measured as the search for Livingstone, or the first explora- 
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tion of the Congo. Of those enterprises he was himself the Alpha 
and the Omega ; each was a task for a single man, and the achieve- 
ment was measured by the man’s personality. But the founding of 
the Free State was a multiple task, involving a host of workers. He 
had not made the selection of his helpers, except the rank and file, 
and the rank and file did not fail him. It was his lieutenants, 
selected by others, among whom the perilous defect was found. 
Further, his undertaking, in its essential nature, involved dangers 
whi^ it was doubtless well he_ «hd not wholly foresee, for they 
might have daunted even his spirit. 

He broke down the wall between a savage and a civilised people, 
and the tides rushed together, as at the piercing of Suez. On eidier 
side were both lifthig and lowering forces. The faults and weakness 
of the savage were plain to see ; his merit and his promise not so easy 
of discernment. But the ‘ civilised ’ influences, too, were extremely 
mixed. There was the infectious energy of the able trader, and his 
material contributions ; there were the distinctly missionary workers ; 
and there were sentiments of humanity and justice, often obscured 
or perplexed, but, when educated, powerful to compel Governments 
to ways of righteousness. With these higher powers mingled blind 
and selfish lust of gain; the degeneracy of philanthroijy in its part- 
nership with profit; the selfish feuds of race and nationality, each 
for itself, alone; lastly, the easy, deadly contempt of the white man 
for the ‘ nigger.' To cast a prosperous horoscope for the evolution 
of the African race, one must hold strongly to the higher power wc 
call Providence. 

The instrument of that power was the man who brought Europe 
and America into touch with Darkest Africa. His example and his 
ideal shine like a star above the continent he opened to the world’s 
knowledge. When the observant savage.s watched him, as the rough 
ground of Vivi was subdued ; when, later, they saw him, as the fifty- 
mile roadway was bridging the hills and chasms, and with drill and 
hammer he taught and led his followers, they gave him the name 
Bula Matari, ‘ Breaker of Rocks.’ By hit, or by wit, they struck 
his central quality — concentrated energy, victoriously battling 
with the hardest that earth could offer, all to make earth goodly and 
accessible to man. A Maker of Roads, a Breaker of Rocks, was he 
all his life long — Bvla Matari / 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE RESCUE OF EMIN 

PART I. THE RELIEF 

M y fifth expedition was due to the overwhelming catas- 
trophe which occurred at Khartoum, on January 26th, 
1885. On that date the heroic defender of the city, 
General Charles George Gordon, of Chinese and African 
fame, and his Egyptian garrison were massacred, the popu- 
lation reduced to slavery, and all the vast Soudan submerged 
by barbarism. The only Egyptian force in the Soudan which 
escaped from the disaster was that which, led by Emin Pasha, 
had .sought i-cfiige among the savage tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of Wadelai on the left bank of the Nile, about 25° north 
of the Albert Nyanza. Fearing that ho would be unable to 
offer continued resistance, Emin began writing letters to the 
Egyptiait Government, Mr. Mackay, the Missionary, the Anti- 
slavery Society, and Sir John Kirk, imploring assistance be- 
fore he should be overwhelmed. Through tire influence of 
Sir William Mackinnon, a relief-fund was collected in this 
country, Egypt promised an equal sum, and the Emin Relief 
Expedition was the consequence. When men hear a person 
crying out for help, few stay to ascertain whether he merits 
it ; but they forthwith proceed to render what assistance is 
needed. It was rather harrowing to read, day by day, in the 
British Press that one of Gordon’s officers, at the head of a 
little army, was in danger of perishing and sharing the remorse- 
less fate which had overtaken the self-sacrificing chief and his 
garrison at Khartoum. It is to Dr, R. W. Felkin, of Edin- 
burgh, who, as a casual traveller, had enjoyed Emin’s hospi- 
tality between July and September, 1879, that I am indebted 
for that beautiful an<i inspiring picture of a Governor at bay 
in the far Soudan, defying the victorious Mahdists, and fight- 
ing bravely, inch by inch, for the land which he had been 
appointed to rule by General Gordon. 


2 A 
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Thifa Governor wab dcbcribod by him as .i toll, inilit,iry 
figure, of severe aspect, of rigid moials, iullexible will, si'ien- 
tjfic attainments — and his name v/as Emin. 'I'he in'ture 
became impressed on our imaginations. 

The ‘Mackinnon Clan,’ as we fondly termed Sir William 
Mackinnon and his personal friends, were among the foremost 
to come forward. They offered to give teir thousand pounds 
if the Egyptian Government would advance a similar amount. 
The proposal received Egypt’s prompt assent, and as the 
British Press and people strongly sympathised with the move- 
ment, the Government, also, cordially favoured it. 

My old friend Sir William had asked me, before he had 
appealed to his friends, if, in the event of a fund being raised, 
I would lead the expedition. I replied that I would do so 
gratuitously; or, if the Relief ConmiiLtee profern'd another 
leader, as was VC17 probable, 1 would pul my name down for 
Five hundred pounds. Without waiting ihe issue t)f his appeal 
to his friends, I sailed for America to comnu'itce a Icclur- 
ing-tour. Thirteen days after my arrival in America, I was 
recalled by cable ; and on Christmas Eve, 1H86, I was back 
in England. 

I''<jrthwith came appeals to me from the brave and adven- 
turou.s and young, that 1 would be iJe.'iscd to awsodate them 
with me in the enterprise of relief. They vowed strict est 
fidelity, obedience to any terms, and utmost devotion ; and 
from among the host of applicants, Major Barttelot, of the 
7th Fusiliers, Mr. Jameson, a rich young civilian. Lieutenant 
Stairs, of the Royal Engineers, Captain Nelson, of Methuen’s 
Horse, Surgeon Parke, of the Army Medical Department, Mr. 
Jephson, and two or three others, were enrolled as members 
of the expedition to relieve Emin Pasha, Governor of Equa- 
toria. Had our means only been equal to our opportunities, 
we might have emptied the barracks, the colleges, the pub- 
lic schools, — I might almost say the nurseries, — so groat 
was the number of applications to join in the adventurous 
quest! 

The route resolved upon was that from Zanzibar westward, 
via the south end of Lake Victoria, through Karagwe and 
Ankori and South-west Unyoro, to Lake Albert; but, about 
thirteen days before we sailed, the King of the Belgians, 
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through his generous offers o£ assistance, induced us to change 
our plans. The advantages of the Congo route were about 
five hundred miles shorter land-journey, and less opportuni- 
ties for desertion of the porters, who are quite unable to with- 
stand the temptation of deserting. It also quieted the fears 
of the French and Germans that, behind this professedly 
humanitarian quest, we might have annexation projects. 

A native force was recruited in Zanzibar, and the expedition 
travelled by sea to the mouth of the Congo, and went up the 
river, arriving March 21, 1887, at Stanley Pool. As far as that 
everything prospered. We had started from England with the 
good wishes of all concerned ; and even the French Press, with 
one accord, were, for once, cordial and wished us bon voyage. 
But, on reaching the Pool, the steam flotilla was found to be 
only capable of carrying four-fifths of the expedition. 

Fourteen hundred miles from the Atlantic, we reached the 
limit of Congo navigation, and found camp at Yambuya, a 
large village, situated on lire edge of an unknown territory 
which extended as far as the Albert Nyanzii. A steamer was 
at once sent down-river to bring the remainder of the force 
and stores left behind. 

It should be remembered, that the last news from Emin 
was an urgent appeal for help. The last solemn injunction to 
us was to hurry forward, lost we be too late. Hitherto, we had 
been dependent on tire fortunes of the sea, the skill of ship 
captains, and safe navigation by ocean and river. German 
and French jealousies had been dissipated ; between our pro- 
fessional deserters and their island, Zanzibar, was half a con- 
tinent, and much of it unknown. Now was the time, if ever, 
to prove that our zeal had not cooled. Six weeks, probably 
two months, would pass before the entire force could be col- 
lected at Yambuya. If Emin was in such desperate straits as he 
had described, his total ruin might be effected in that time, 
and the disaster would be attributed to that delay — just as 
Gordon’s death had been attributed to Sir Charles Wilson’s 
delay at Metemmeh. To avoid that charge, I had no option 
but to form an Advance Column, whose duty would be to 
represent the, steady progress of the expedition towards its 
goal, while a second Column, under five experienced officers, 
would convey after us, a few weeks later, the reserve stores 
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and baggage. If Tippu-Tib was faithful to his promise to 
supply the second Column witli six hundred carriers, the work 
of the reserve Column would be comparatively easy. If the 
Arab chief was faithless, then the oflicers were to do the best 
they could with their own men ; to follow after me, in that 
case, was obviously their best course. 

On the thirteenth day after arrival at Yambuya, the ad- 
vance, consisting of five Europeans and three huntired and 
eighty-four natives, entered tlie great Equatorial Forest. The 
unknown country which lay between Yambuya and the 
Albert Nyanza, on whose shores we hoped to meet the ' be- 
leaguered’ Governor, was five hundred and foi'ty geographical 
miles in length, by about three hundred and thirty in width. 
We were absolutely ignorant of the character of any portion 
embraced within this area. The advance force was divided 
into four Companies, commanded by Stains, Nelson, Jeifiison, 
and Parke. The pioneers consisted of sselecl men who wt'ns 
to use the bill-hook, cutlass, and axe, for clearing a passage 
through the entangling underwood, without which it woiihi 
have been impossible to advance at all. They had also to 
rcsivst attack from the front, to scout, to search for fords, or 
to Inidge the deeper creeks. 

The daily routine began about six t)’clock. Aft(T roll-calls, 
the pioneers filed out, followed, after a little headway had 
been gained, by each Company in suceessiun. At this hour the 
Forest would be buried in a cheerless twilight, the morning 
mist making every tree shadowy and indistinct. After hack- 
ing, hewing, and tunnelling, and creeping slowly for five htiurs, 
we would halt for rcfre.shmcnt. At one o’clock, the journey 
would be resumed; and about four, wc would prepare ottr 
camp for the night. 

Soon after sunset the thick darkness would cover the limit- 
less world of trees around ; but, within our circle of green huts 
and sheds, a cheery light would shine from a hundred camp- 
fires. By nine o'clock the men, overcome by fatigue, would 
be asleep ; silence ensued, broken only by sputtering fire-logs, 
flights of night-jars, hoarse notes from great hats, croakings 
of frogs, crickct-cheeps, falling of trees or branches, a shriek 
from some prowling chimpanzee, a howl from a peevish 
monkey, and tlie continual gasping cry of the lemur. But dur- 
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ing many nights, we would sit shivering under ceaseless tor- 
rents of rain, watching the forky flames of the lightning, and 
listening to the stunning and repeated roars of the thunder- 
cannonade, as it rolled through the woody vaults. 

During the first month not a man fell away fi'oin his duty ; 
the behaviour of both officers and men was noble and faultless. 
Regularly as clock-work, each morning they took to the road, 
and paced as fast as the entanglements and obstacles of under- 
wood, swamp, and oozy creeks allowed. Each day the Forest 
presented the same unbroken continuity of patriarchal woods, 
the same ghostly twilight at morning, the same dismal shade 
at noon. Foliage, from forty to a hundred feet thick, above us, 
a chaos of undergrowth around us, soft black humus, and 
dark soil, rich as compost, under our feet. 

At intervals of ten, fifteen, or twenty miles, we came across 
small clearings, but their wild owners had fled, or stood skulk- 
ing on our flanks unseen. As no possible chance of intercourse 
was offered to us, we helped ourselves to their manioc, plucketl 
the bananas, and passed on. 

At the end of the first montli, there came a change. Our 
men had gradually lost their splendid courage. The hard work 
and scanty fare were exhausting. The absence of sunshine, 
and other gloomy environments, were morally depressing. 
Physically and morally, they had deteriorated; and a long 
rest was imperatively needed. But we could find no settle- 
ment that could assure the necessary provisions. Now that 
the blood was impoverished, too, the smallest abrasion from 
a thorn, a puncture from a mosquito, or a skewer in the path, 
developed rapidly into a devouring ulcer. The sick-list grew 
alarmingly large, and our boats and canoes were crowded 
with sufferers. 

We, finally, entered upon a region that had been dispeopled 
and cruelly wasted by the Manyuema raiders, and it became 
a matter of life and death to get quickly through and beyond 
it. But, already famished and outworn, in body and spirit, 
by past struggles, our men were unable, and too dejected, to 
travel rapidly; and the tedious lagging involved still more 
penalties. Had they known how comparatively short was the 
distance that lay between them and supplies, they no doubt 
would have made heroic efforts to push on. 
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Then starvation comniencoil to claim its victims, nml to 
strew the track with the dying and dcuil ; and tliis tinailcd the 
stoutest hearts. 

Ever before us rose the same solemn and foodlcss Forest the 
same jungle to impede and thwart our progtx*.ss with ooze, 
frequently a cubit deep, the soil often as treacherous tis ice 1o 
the barefooted carrier, creek-beds strewn with sharp-edged 
oyster-shclla, streams choked with snags, chilling mist and icy 
rain, thunder-clatter and sleepless nighbs, and a score of other 
horrors. To add to our desperate state, sex'cral of our follow- 
ers who had not sickened, lost heart, became mad with hun- 
ger and wild forebodings, tossed the baggage into the bush, 
and fled from us, as from a pest. 

Although, when on the verge of hopelessness, our scouts 
would sometimes discover a plaiiUUion, whereat we coulil 
obtain a supply of plantains, past afllicLlon taught them tto 
prudence. They devoured their food without a thouglit of the 
want of tho next day ; and, in a few UourH, the slow agony of 
hunger would be renewed. 

Even tho white man does not emluro hunger patiently. It 
is a thing he never forgives. The loss of one meal obUterates 
the memories of a hundret! f<*iisls. Wlicn hunger begins lt» 
gnaw at his stomach, the nature of lh(‘ animal comes out, us 
a tortoise-head, projected from the .shell, discloses the ani- 
mal within. Despite education and breeding, the white man 
is seldom more than twenty-four hours ahcjul of his black 
brother, and barely one hundretl houm in atlvance of the 
cannibal; and ten thousand years hence he will be just the 
same. He will never bo so civilisetl cun to be inflependent of his 
stomach ; so it must be understood that we also exhibited our 
weakness during tliat trying period; but, supi)orted by little 
trifles of food, more prudent in economizing it, subjected to 
less physical strain, we forced ourselves to preserve the aus- 
terity and dignity of superiors. 

On the hundred and thirty-seventh day from Yambuya we 
reached the first native settlement that had been untouched 
by the accursed raiders to whom we owed our miseries. It 
abounded with Indian corn, beans, vegetables, bananas, and 
plantains, upon which the famislied .survivors Hung them- 
selves, regardless of conseciuemvH. Our prolonged fust was at 
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an end, but during the last seventy days of it I had lost one 
hundred and eighty men, through death and desertion. The 
place was called lijwiri, since known as Fort Bodo ; as our 
sufferings had been so intense, we halted here, and feasted 
for thirteen days. 

The recuperation was rapid, strength had returned during 
the feasting, and there rose a general demand that we should 
continue the journey, in order that we might delight our eyes 
by the grass-land of which we now began to hear the first 
rumours. On the twelfth day after quitting Ibwiri, we 
emerged from the sombre twilight of the Forest into the 
unclouded light of a ti'opic sky. A feeling of exultation imme- 
diately possessed me, as if I had been released from Purgatory, 
to disport myself in the meads of Heaven. The very air was 
greedily sjiiffed. 

The first smell of it that came to my open nostrils seemed 
as if, in the direction of the wind, there somewhere lay a great 
dairy and cattle-pen; and, almost at once, I sighted slarlled 
game, in close consult on tlie knolls and mound.s, Klamping 
and snorting in the firat energy of alarm. The linst view of the 
green rolling plain was as of a grassy Eden, which had been 
newly fashioned with a beautiful shapeliness, with a new sun, 
and a brand-new sky of intense blue. It transfigured every 
face in an instant, and the homeliest features were lit up by 
sincere emotions of gratitude, as though some dream of bliss 
had been realised. By one impulse we started to run ; our 
exhilarated blood seemed foaming champagne, and sent us 
leaping over the soft sward ; and the limbs, which had previ- 
ously strained heavily through the forest thickets, danced as 
freely as those of bounding kids 1 

On the 13th December, one hundred and sixty-nine days 
from Yambuya, the expedition stood on the edge of the grassy 
plateau and looked down upon the Albert Nyanza, whose 
waters, as reported by Emin, were constantly navigated by 
his steamers, the 'Khedive’ and ‘Nyanza.’ 

After sufficiefntly. enjoying the prospect, we commenced the 
steep descent of two thousand seven hundred feet, to the lake, 
and, early ,next morning, reached the shore which had been 
our goal. On inquiring from the natives as to the whereabouts 
of the ‘white man with the smoke-boat,’ they declared piost 
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positively that they had not seen any white man or steamer 
since Colonel Mason’s visit, ten years before. 

Our position was a cruel one. The Foreign Oflice had fur- 
nished me with copies of all Emin’s letters, and from their 
tone, character, and numbers of statomoiits, I had formed, 
what probably every one else had, an opinion of a Military 
Governor, who, with two steamers and steel boats, had been 
in the habit of visiting the various lake ports. 

I asked again and again if a white man had been seen, and I 
received an answer always in the negative. I had left my steel 
boat at Ipoto, because of our depleted numbers. No food 
was obtainable on the alkalised plains bordering the lake. 
The native canoes were only suitable for inshore fishing and 
calm weather; and there was not a tree visible out of which 
a sizeable canoe could be made ! 

After consulting with the oflicons, I found that they also 
were surprised at the inexplicable absence of news of Emin, 
and a great many guesses wide of the truth, as it appearecl 
later, wore made. But no amount of guessing would feed two 
hundred hungry men, stranded on a naked lake shore. I there- 
fore resolved, after throe day.s’ halt, to retrace our steps to 
Jbwiri, and there erect a small fort for the protection of the 
ammunition, and as a resting-placo for my sick; after which 
we could rctui-n once more to the lake, and, launching my 
boat on its waters, sail in search of the missing Pasha. 

Agreeably to this resolution, I turned my back on the lake on 
the i6th December, 1887, and, twenty-one days later, arrived 
at Ibwiri, the site of Fort Bodo. Without loss of time, I com- 
menced building our fort. Meanwhile Lieutenant Stairs was 
sent, with a detachment, to collect the sick at Ipoto, under 
Surgeon Parke and Captain Nelson. On his return, he was 
sent with an escort of twenty carriers, who were to hunt for 
Major Barttelot’s Column, which I expected was follow- 
ing us, and to collect all convalescents at Ugarrowas, below 
Ipoto. ^ 

After the construction of the fort, its command was en- 
trusted to Captain Nelson, and, accompanied by jephaon and 
Parke, I departed, a second time, to the Nyanza ; but on this 
occasion I carried my steel boat, in sections. 

* Mr, Slaira, not finding tho Hcar-Column, returned with the tick. — U. S. 
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Ono day’s distance from the lake I heard that there was a 
packet awaiting me at Kavalli, from a white man called by the 
natives ‘ Malleju,' or the ' bearded man,' who, of course, was 
Kmin Pasha. The packet contained a letter addressed to me 
by name, which showed, like the letter of November to Dr. 
Felkin, that he knew all about the objects of the expedition. 
It was dated March 2Sth, 1888, — it was now April 18th. Na- 
tive rumour, according to Emin’s letter, had stated that white 
men were at the south end of the lake, and he had embarked 
on one of his steamers to ascertain if the report were true. It 
was an extraordinary thing, that, after expecting us on the 
15th December, ho had required one hundred days to make 
up his mind to visit the south end of the lake ! 

Unless we chose to wait inactively for Emin to pay Kavalli a 
second visit, it was necessary to send the boat in search of him. 
Accordingly, Mr. jephson, with a picked crew, was charged 
with this mission. 

Towards sunset of the fifth day after his departure, those 
looking northward up the lake discovered a column of smoke. 
It rose from the funnel of the steamer ‘ Khedive.' At dusk she 
dropped anchor nearly abreast of our camp, and in a few mo- 
ments our whale-boat, steered by Jephson, brought Emin 
Pasha, Captain Casati, and several Egyptian officers ashore. 
As may be imagined, our people were almost beside them- 
selves with delight, because the object of our strenuous quest 
was at last amongst them. 

We agreed to pitch our camps side by side. Emin and his 
guard of Soudanese to the right, and we to the left, on the 
edge of the lake. 

For several days we luxuriated in our well-earned rest and 
good cheer. I was in a state of joyous ebullience ; I acquiesced 
with all suggestions. Few men could have acted the part of 
hospitable and pleasant host so well as Emin. I quite under- 
stood now how Dr. Fellcin had appreciated this side of Emin’s 
character. He was cordial in manner, well-read, had seen 
much, and appeared to be most likeable. 

Then also my anxieties respecting provisions for the people 
were at an end, for Emin had provided abundance of grain, 
and, as the main object of the expedition was now within view 
of being achieved, my feelings all round were those of unal- 
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^Gone home invalided, some months ago.’ 

These queries, rapidly put and answered as we stood by the 
gate at the water-side, prepared me to hear as deplorable a 
story as could be rendered of one of the most remarkable 
series of derangements that an organized body of men could 
possibly be plunged into. 

If I were to record all t^t I saw at Banalya, in its deep 
intensity of unqualified misery, it would be like stripping the 
bandages off a vast sloughing ulcer, striated with bleeding 
arteries, to the public gaze, with no earthly purpose than to 
shock and disgust. 

I put question after question to Bonny, to each of which I 
received only such answers as swelled the long list of misfor- 
tunes he gave me. The Column had met nothing but disaster. 

The bald outline of Mr. Bonny’s story was that Tippu-Tib 
had broken faith witlr me, and that the officers had kept on 
delaying to start after me, as agreed between Barttelot and 
myself. The Arab had fed them continually with false hopes 
of his comings finally, after seven visits which Barttelot had 
paid him at Stanley Falls, and in the tenth month, he had 
brought to Yambuya four hundred men and boy carriers, and 
a more undisciplined and cantankci'ous rabble could not have 
been found in Africa. The Column had then departed, and 
been able to march ninety miles and reach Banalya, when, 
on July 19th, — or twenty-eight days before my anival, — 
Barttelot left his house at dawn to stop some disorderly 
noises, and, a few minutes later, he was shot through the heart 
by a Manyuema head-man. Thus, on my arrival, Mr. Bonny 
was the only white man remaining. Out of two hundred and 
sixty coloured men who had originally formed the Column, 
only one hundred and two were alive, and forty-two of them 
were even then dying from the effects of eating poisonous 
manioc. 

In a few days, I had re-organised a force of over five hun- 
dred men; and, hastily removing from Banalya, as from a 
pest-house, finished my preparations on an island in the 
Aruwimi, a few miles above. When all was ready, I started 
on my way to Fort Bodo, conveying all these people as best I 
could. The sick folk and the goods, I had carried in canoes, 
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while the main body marehctl along my old track, parallel to 
the river, and kept time to the progress of the water-party. 
The peoi)le wore now familiar with the route, aiul were no 
longer the funeral procession which had .slowly draggeil itself 
through the .shadcsof tho Forest, the year before. They knew 
that they were homeward-hound, and, fascinated by mem- 
ories of the pastoral plains, and unencumbered with loads, 
they marched in high spirits. 

About a month’s march from Fort Bodo, I cast off the ca- 
noes and struck overland by a shorter way. Presently, I 
entered the land inhabited by pigmies. This race of dwarfs 
has dwelt in this section of the country since .the remotest 
times, before history. The tallest male discovered by me did 
not exceed four feel, six inches ; the average specimen was 
about four feet, two inches, in height, while many a child- 
bearing pigmy-woman did not exceed three feet high. 

In the more easterly parts of the I*' orosl there are several 
tribes of this primeval raee of man. 'Hioy range from the 
Ihuru River to the Awamba forest at the base of Rnwenzori. 
I fotmtl two dusliuct types; ontj a very degraded specimen, 
with ferrety eyc.s, closo-sct, and un excessive prognathy of 
jaw, more nearly approaching what one might call a cousin 
of tho simian than was supposed to be possible, yet thoroughly 
human; the other was a very handsome typo, with frank, 
open, innocent countenances, very prepossessing, I had con- 
siderable experience of both.* They were wonderfully quick 
with their weapons, and wounded to death several of my 
followers. The custom in the Forest is to shoot at sight, and 
their craft, quick sight, correct aim, and general expertnc.ss, 
added to the fatal character of the poison of their arrows, 
made them no despicable antagonists. The larger natives of 
the Forest, who form the clearings and plant immense groves 
of plantains, purchase their favour by submitting to their 
depredations. 

I have seen some beautiful figures among the little people, 

^ The two different kinds of pigmies thus distinguished were the Batua, inhabiting the 
northern, and the Wambutti, the .soulhem distrirt of the leiritoty traversed by .Stanley, 
— the great Equatorial Forest, — which extends south of the Niam-Niam and Moii- 
bullu rountricB. The correctness of Stanley's views regarding the pigmies has since been 
Bu1)stantiatcd by Wolf, Wissman, and others. See Dr. Schlichlcr's paper, 'The Pigmy 
Tribes of Africa,’ Scottish Geografkical Maeasim, i8o*. — D. S, 
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as perfect from the kncus upward as a sculptor would desire, 
but the lower limbs are almost invariably weak and badly- 
shaped. 

They are quick and intelligent, capable of deep affection 
and gratitude ; and those whom we trained showed remarkable 
industry and patience. One old woman, four feet, two inches 
in height, — possibly the ugliest little mortal that was ever 
in my camp, — exhibited a most wonderful endurance. She 
seemed to be always loaded like a camel, as she followed the 
caravan from camp to camp, and I often had to reduce a load 
that threatened to bury her under her hamper. Cooking-pots, 
stools, porridge-paddles, kettles, bananas, yams, flour, native 
rope, a treasure of ironware, cloth, what-not, everything was 
placed in her hamper, as if her strength was without limit. 
Towards the latter part of her acquaintance, I was able to 
make her smile, but it had been terribly hard work, as she was 
such an inveterate scold. By her action she seemed to say : 
‘You may beat me to pulp, you may load rac until you smother 
me with your rubbish, you may work my fingers to the bone, 
you may starve me, but, thank Goodness, I can still scold, and 
scold I will, until I drop!’ 

I had a pigmy boy of eighteen, who worked with a zeal that 
I did not think possible to find out of civilisation. Time was 
too precious to him to waste in talk. On the march, he .stoutly 
held his place near the van ; and, on reaching camp, he literally 
rushed to collect fuel and make his master’s fire. His mind 
seemed ever concentrated on his work. When I once stopped 
him to ask his name, his face seemed to say, ‘Please don't 
stop me. I must finish my task’ ; and I never heard his voice 
while he was with me, though he was not dumb. 

Another of my pigmy followers was a young woman, of 
whom I could honestly say that she was virtuous and modest, 
though nude. It was of no use for any stalwart young Zan- 
zibari to be casting lover’s eyes at her. She resolved that she 
had duties to perform, and she did them' without deigning 
to notice the love-sick swams of our camp. Her master's tea 
or coffee was far too important to be neglected. His tent re- 
quired her vigilant watchfulness, her master’s comforts were 
unspeakably precious in her eyes, and the picture of the half- 
naked pigmy-girl, abjuring frivolities, and rendering due 
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fidelity, and binipk- dc\’ototlncha, hertuibi' it wasi her nadiro 
to, will rcnuiin lonj; in my mind Hf. one of many plcabantnesbcs 
to b(‘ reinemborod. 

I have often been ussked whether I did not think the pigmiewS 
to be a degenerate stack of ordinary humanity. In my opinion, 
tribes and nations arc subject to the same influences as fami- 
lies. If confined strictly to itself, even a nation must, in lime, 
deteriorate. 

Asia and Africa contain several isolated fragments of what 
were once powerful nations, and yet more numerous relics of 
once populous tribes. It is not difficult to judge of the effect 
on a race of three thousand years' isolation, intermarriage, 
and a precarious diet of fungi, wild fruit, lean fibrous meat 
of animals, and dried insects. The utter absence of sunshine, 
the want of gluten and saccharine bodies in their food, scarcely 
tend to promote iru-rcaso of stature, or sLrcngtli of limb; anti, 
us it is said, ‘ where there Is no [irogretis, tliero must be decay,’ 
I suppost* Unit some dolerioralion must have occum-il since 
the oxislt-aoe of the pigmies bcennie known, as llu‘ n-snlt of 
their auceators having caiJUin*d the live NtusHamonian t>x- 
plorers twenty-six conluric.s ago, us described by Ihc l-'nlher of 
Iliatory. On every map since Ilckatcus’s time, 500 years u. c., 
they have been located in the region of the Mountains of the 
Moon. 

On the 20th of December, 1888, we burst out of the Great 
Forest, on the edge of the plantations of Fort Bodo ; and, by 
9 o’clock, the volleys of the rifles woke up the garrison at the 
fort to the fact that, after one hundred and eighty-eight days’ 
absence, we had returned. What a difference there was 
between the admirable station, with its model farm-like ap- 
pearance, and Banalya ! But there was one mystery yet re- 
maining. The Pasha and Jephson had promised to visit Fort 
Bodo within two months after my departure, say about the 
middle of August ; it was now past the middle of December, 
and nothing had been heard of them. But the cure of all 
doubt, grief, misery, and mystery is action ; and therefore I 
could not remain passive at Fort Bodo. I allowed myself 
three days’ rest only, and then set out for Lake Albert for the 
third time. 

On the 1 7th of January, 1889, when only one day’s march 
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from the Albert Lake, a packet of letters was placed in my 
hands. They were from Emin Pasha and Mr. Jephson. There 
was a long account from Jephson, stating that he and the 
Pasha were prisoners to the revolted troops of the province 
since the i8th August, the very day after we had discovered 
the foundered Rear-Column at Banalya ! There were some 
expressions in poor Mr. Jephson’s letters which put a very 
relief-less aspect on his case. Tf I don’t sec you again, com- 
mend me to my friends !’ The Pasha, also, seemed to think 
that nothing could be worse than the outlook, for he specially 
recommended his child to my care. Now, reading such words, 
a month after they were written, was not very assuring. 
However, I picked up a crumb of comfort in the fact that 
. Mr. Jephson said he could come to me if he were informed 
of my arrival, which I decided was the bcvst thing for him to 
do. Accordingly, an imperative message was sent to him, 
not to debate, but to act; and, like a faithful and obedient 
officer, he stepped into a canoe, and came. 

After shaking hands, and congratulating him upon his nar- 
row escape from being a footman to the Emperor of the 
Soudan, I said, 'Well, Jephson, speak. Is the Pasha decided 
by this what to do now ?’ 

‘ To tell you the truth, I know no more what the Pasha 
intends doing now than I did nine months ago.’ 

‘What, after nine months’ intercourse with him?’ 

‘ Quite so, — not a bit.’ 

It was not long before the mystery that had struck me the 
year before was cleared up. The Pasha had been deceived by 
the fair-spoken, obsequious Egyptian and Soudanese officers ; 
and, through his ^qod-natured optimism, we, also, had been 
deceived. They had revolted three times, and had refused to 
obey any order he had given them. This was the fourth and 
final revolt. As early as 1879, Gessi Pasha had drawn General 
Gordon's attention to the state of affairs in Equatoria, and 
had reported that, immediately the communication with 
Khartoum had been suspended by the dosing of the Upper 
Nile by the Sudd, the indiscipline had been such as to cause 
anxiety. In 1886, Emin Pasha had lied from the ist Battalion, 
and, until his imprudent resolve to take Mr. Jephson among 
the rebels, had held no communication with Aem. The 2nd 
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Battalion, also, only performed just such service as pleased 
them when he condescended to use coaxing, while the Irregu- 
lars, of course, would follow the majority of the Regulars. This 
much was clear from tlie narrative, written and oral, of Mr. 
Jephson. 

I resolved to try once more, and ascertain what measures 
agreeable to him I should take. Did he wish an armed rescue, 
or was it possible for him to do anything, such as seizing a 
steamer and following Jephson, or marching out of Tunguru, 
where he was a prisoner, to meet me outside of the fort ? or 
had he quite made up his mind to remain a prisoner at Tun- 
guru, until the rebels would dispose of him? Anyway, and 
every way, if he could only express a definite wish, we vowed 
we should help him to the uttermost. I wrote to him a cere- 
moniously-polite letter to that effect, for I was warned that 
the Pasha was extremely sensitive. 

While my letter was on the lake being conveyed to Tunguru, 
matters woi'c settled in quite an inconceivable fashion at 
Tunguru station. The rebd officers bad sent a deputation to 
the l^asha to ask his pardon, and to offer to re-instate him in 
his Governorship. The pardon was readily given, but ho de- 
clined yet awhile to accept the Governorship. They asked 
him if he would be good enough to accompany them to pay 
me a visit, and introduce them to me. The Pasha consented, 
embarked on board the steamer, the refugees likewise crowded 
on board the ‘Khedive’ and ‘Nyanza,’ and, on the I3tli Feb- 
ruary, the two steamers approached our camp ; two days later, 
the Pasha and rebel officers entered our camp. 

According to the Pasha, the Mahdist invasion, the capture 
of four stations, and the massacre of many of their numbers, 
had cowed ’the rebels, and they were now truly penitent for 
their insane conduct to him; and every soul was willing to 
depart, out of the Equatorial Province, at least, if not to 
Egypt. The officers now only came to beg for time to assemble 
their families. Agreeably to the Pasha’s req_ucst, a reasonable 
time was granted, and they departed. The Governor thought 
that twenty days would be sufficient ; we granted a month. At 
the end of thirty days the Pasha requested another extension ; 
we allowed fourteen days more. Finally, at the end of forty- 
four days, not one officer of the rebel party having made his 

2 B 
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appearance, we broke camp, and commenced our journey 
homeward with five hundred and seventy refugees, consisting 
of a few Egyptian olficervS, clerks, and their families ; but, on the 
second day, an illness prostrated me, whir'h permitted them 
twenty-eight days more, and yet, after seventy-two days’ 
halt, only one person had availed himself of my offer. 

On the seventy-third day since my meeting with the rebel 
officers, four soldiers brought a message stating that the 
rebels had formed themselves into two i)arties, under Fadle 
Mulla Bey, and Selim Bey, and the party of the first-named 
had seized all the ammunition from the other party, and had 
fled to Makraka. Selim Bey, unable to muster resolution to 
follow us, preferred to remain to curse Fadle Mulla Hey and 
his folly; and what the end of these misguided and unprin- 
cipled men may be, no person knoWvS, outside of that unhappy 
region ! 

On the 8th May I resumed the march ‘ for the Indian Ocean. 
The fifth day's march brought us to the edge of lughlanda, 
whence wo looked down into a deep valley, two thousand 
six hundred feet below us. In width, it varied from six to 
twenty milca. To the north, we could see a bit of the south end 
of Lake Allicrt. Southwaixl, Kcvenly miles off, was another 
lake, to which I have given the name of Albert Edward ; and 
the .surplus waters of the southernmost lake meandered 
through this valley down into the northernmost, or Albert 
Lake. 

Opposite to the place whence I looked upon the Semliki 
Valley, rose an enormous range of mountains, whose summits 
and slopes, for about three thousand feet, were covered with 
perpetual snow. As the snow-line near the Equator is found 
at a little over fifteen thousand feet, I may then safely esti- 
mate the height of these mountains to be between eighteen 
thousand and nineteen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The singular thing about these mountains is that so many 
white travellers — Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, Gessi Pasha, 
Mason Bey, Emin Pasha, and Captain Casati — should have 
been within observing distance and never had an opportunity 
to view them. 

^ Emin’s people, alone, succoured and convoyed to the Coast by Stonley, numbered 
about a thousand. — D. S. 
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There were also a thousand of our expedition who were for 
seventy-two days, or thereabouts, within easy visual distance 
of the phenomenon, but not one man saw it until suddenly it 
issued out from the obscurity, its great peaks islanded in an 
atmosphere of beautiful translucence. And, for three days in 
succession, the wonderful mountains stood aloft in glorious 
majesty, with an indefinable depth of opaline sky above, 
beyond, and around them, the marvel of the curious and de- 
lighted multitude! For three days I saw them, spell-bound 
and wondering. 

The natives generally call^ them the Ruwenzori Moun- 
tains. Scheabeddin, an Arab geographer, writing about Anno 
Domini 1400, says, ‘In the midst of the Isle of Mogreb, which 
is Africa, are the deserts of the Negroes, which separate the 
country of the Negroes from that of Berbers. In this isle is 
also the source of that great river which has not its equal 
upon the earth. It comes from the Mountains of the Moon, 
which lie beyond the E<iuator. Many sources come from 
these mountains, and unite in a great lake. From this lake 
comes the Nile, the greatest, and most beautiful of the rivers 
of all the earth.’ This is only one of the many early authori- 
ties which I have quoted in my book, ‘Darkest Africa,’ to 
prove that the Ruwenzori range forms the long-lost Moun- 
tains of the Moon.* 

Still another discovery was that of the Albert Edward 
Nyanza — called in ancient times the Sea of Darkness, whose 
waters were said to be sweeter than honey, and more fragrant 
than musk. I cannot endorse tiiis Oriental estimation of their 
excellence ; to many, the waters of the muddy Missouri would 
be preferable ! 

Quitting the head-waters of the Nile, I ascended some three 
thousand feet into a higher altitude, and began a journey 
over a rich pastoral land, which extends to the south end of the 

‘ These mountains make a chapter in the romanre of historical geography. It was 
Stanley’s discovery that brought them out of the realm of legend. Not long before his 
death, he expressed to the Royal Geographical Society his ‘dear wish’ that the range 
might be thoroughly explored. Their ascent was attempted by many, beginning with 
Captain Stairs in 1889, and the work was at last thoroughly and sricntiftcally done by 
H. R. H., the Duke of the Abruszi, in June, 1906, and he named the highest range. 
Mount Stanley, and the two highest points, Margberita Peak (16,8x5 ^cet) and Queen 
Alexandra Peak (id.yig). — D. S. 
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Victoria Nyanza. In consideration of Imvinjf driven Kabba 
Rega’s raiders from the shores of the Albert Eihvard, and 
freed the salt lakes from their presence, 1 received hearty 
ovations and free rations from the various kings along a march 
of five hundred miles. 

At the south end of Lake Victoria, I found reserve stores, 
which had been deposited there eighteen months before, 
awaiting us. Then, greatly strengthened by a good rest ancl 
food, on the i 6 th September I left that lake, having dis- 
covered an extension to it of six thousand square miles. 

Four days from tlie sea, two American newspaper-corre- 
spondents arrived at my camp. One of them, a representative 
of the 'New York Herald,’ delivered to me a .supply of clothes, 
and other very necessary articles, besides a judicious sui)ply 
of good wine, which cheered us greatly. A little later, we met 
a largo caravan sent by Sir William Mackiimon, freighted with 
provisions and clothes for our pwiple. 

On the morning of the 4 th beceml)<‘r, iHHq, F.min Pasha, 
Captain Casati, and myself were eseortetl by Major Wissmann 
to Ragamoyo, the port opposite Zanzibar,* and, in the after- 
noon, the porters of the expedition till'd in, to lay their wetiry 
burdi'ns of sick and moaning fellow-creatures down for the 
last time. Our journey of .six thousand and thirty- two mi!e.s 
from the Western Ocean to the Indian Sea was now at an end. 

That night the German Imperial Ciommissary gave a ban- 
quet to thirty-four persons, consisting of our travellers, Ger- 
man, British, and Italian civil and militaiy officers, and after 
a style that even New York could scarcely excel. The utmost 
cordiality prevailed, and laudatory and grateful speeches were 
delivered, and not the least graceful and finished was that 
of the Pasha. But within ten minutes afterwards, while the 
guests were most animated, the Pasha wandered away from 
the banqueting-hall out into the balcony; and, presently, in 
some unaccountable manner, fell over Ac low wall into the 
street, some eighteen feet below. Had<i^ot a zinc shed, five 
feet below the balcony which shaded th| ^dcwalk, broken the 
fall, the accident would no doubt hav«'.l>eetx fatal. As it was, 
he received severe contusions, and a sharp concussion of the 
base of the brain. A German officer had him conveyed to the 
hospital, while three doctors hastened to his assistance. In 
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less than a month he was sufficiently recovered to begin ar- 
ranging his entomological collections. 

Up to the time of his fall, it had been a pleasant enough 
intercourse since leaving Mtsora, in the middle of June. There 
had been no grievance or dispute between him and any of our 
party. The most kindly messages were interchanged daily; 
presents and choice gifts were exchanged ; in fact, our inter- 
course was thoroughly fraternal. But his fall suddenly put a 
barrier in some strange way between us. If the British Consul- 
general expressed a desire to pay a visit to him, some excuse 
of a relapse was given. If I wished to go over to Bagamoyo, 
his condition immediately became critical. Surgeon Parke, 
who attended to him for the first three weeks, found that 
things were not so pleasant for him as formerly. If I sent my 
black boy, Sali, to him with a note of condolence, and some 
suggestion, the boy was told he would be hanged if he went to 
the hospital again ! To our officers. Dr. Parke and Mr. jeph- 
son, he freely complained of the German officers. My friendly 
note, asking him to have some regard to his reputation, was 
at once shown by him to Major Wissmann. It was curious, 
too, how the Pasha, who thought at Equatoria that his people 
were so dear to him that he professed himself ready to sacri- 
fice his future for them, dropped his dear people from hia 
mind, and told them widi a brutal frankness that he had 
nothing further to do with them. The muster and pay-roll of 
the rescued Egyptians was, therefore, not sent to Egypt ; and 
the poor fellows waited months for the many years’ pay due 
to them, inasmuch as no one knew anything of the accounts. 

Finnilly, in March, the secret was out : the Pasha had en- 
gaged himself to the Germans on the 5 th of February ; and 
then it transpired that all these strange and wholly unneces- 
sary acts were with a view to cut himself adrift from all con- 
nection with his old friends and employers, before committing 
himself to a new employment I 

However benevolent and considerate Emin’s English friends 
may have been disposed to be towards him, they were not 
above being affront^ at their kind offices being rejected so 
churlishly, and from' the offended tone which the Press now 
assumed, may be gathered the nature of my own feelings when 
I first became acquainted with his uncertain disposition, and 
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his capricious and eccentric nature. lint, in its furious dtsfip- 
poiiitmcnt, a large portion of the IVoss was iinablo to dis- 
criminate between Emin and me. Day after day it hn-islied 
the foulest accusations and the mo.st violent nbiuse against 
me. It was stated by the newspapers that I had cajituroil 
Emin by force; that I had been tyrannical and overbearing; 
that the ‘ Rescue,’ always printed with ciuotation-inarks, had 
been a farce; that I had destroyed the ‘civilised edifice’ which 
Emin had so laboriously built, etc., etc. ; and some even hinted 
that it was I who had pushed Emin over the balcony-wall. 
But why proceed? 

As has been seen, Emin came to my camp of his own will ; 
I had treated him with almost superhuman patience ; my ap- 
pearance at Kavalli was the means of saving his life ; as for the 
‘civilised edifice,’ Heaven save the mark! lCmin’.4dei>arluro 
from that region broke up organised slave-bands, which, since 
G(jrdou'a death, had, under the mask of govennueid, com- 
mitted as much dcvastalion, robbery, and slave-raiding, as 
even the Mauyuema had been guilty of. 

Before many months had pawed, the Oermnns in llu‘ir 
turn began to be culighlenetl ns to the true {'haracter of llu'ir 
eccentric countryman; and the (lorman Commissioner, who 
had toiled so hard to secure ICtuiii from the British, alU'Cted 
to he seriously pained and aggriev<*d by his pranks. After 
a few weeks' work, cstablisluug three military sttitions, he 
appears to have become involved in a most unfortunate inci- 
dent. The story goe.s that he came across a large caravan 
belonging to four Arabs, whasc good.s he wished to ]>urchase 
at his own price. The tradcra were reluctant to forfeit tlieir 
hopes of gain, which had induced the venture, and declined 
Emin’s terms; whereupon, it is alleged, a charge of slave- 
trading was trumped up against tlicm, their goods were seized, 
and they themselves were drowned in Lake Victoria. 

News of this had no sooner reached the coast, than the 
Commissioner, after communicating with Berlin, received 
orders to recall him. Before this order could reach him, Emin 
had thrown up his appointment, taken German soldiers, in 
Government employ, and entered British territory with the 
idea of accomplishing some project hostile to English interests. 
With this view ho continued his journey to Kavalli, where he 
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met his old rebellious officers from the Equatorial Province. 
They were implored to enlist under his banner; but, with the 
exception of a few slaves, who soon after deserted him, the 
rebels turned a deaf ear to his appeals. 

Baffled by what he called their ‘ingratitude and perverse- 
ness,’ he headed West, dismissed his only white companion, 
and soon after plunged into the Great Forest, where he came 
across an old acquaintance, Ismaili, who, in 1887, had almost 
made an end of Nelson and Parke. This man he succeeded in 
securing as guide towards the Congo. Four days’ march from 
Kibongi, above Stanley Falls, Emin had the ill-luck to meet 
Said-bin-Abed, a kinsman of one of the Arabs alleged to have 
been drowned in the Lake. The Arab turned upon his slave 
Ismaili, and upbraided him savagely for guiding such an en- 
emy into the Arab country, and ordered Ismaili immediately 
to kill him; whereupon Emin was seized, thrown upon the 
ground, and, while his assistants held him fast by the arms and 
legs, Ismaili drew his sword, and smote his head off. What a 
strange, eventful history, for this commonplace epoch of ours! 

The unselfish joy which caused each man, black and white, 
to raise that shout of exultation when we first beheld Lake 
Albert, and knew that the goal was won, and that the long 
train of sad memories had been left behind, deserved that I 
should have been able to pay Emin Pasha the uttermost 
honour; but it was simply — impossible, 

I console myself, however, that through this mission, I have 
been supplied with a store of remarkable reminiscences ; that 
I have explored the heart of the great, primeval Forest; that I 
have had unique experiences with its pigmies and cannibals ; 
that I have discovered the long-lost, snowy Mountains of the 
Moon, the sources of the Albertine Nile, also Lake Albert 
Edward, besides an important extension of the Victoria 
Nyanza; and that finally, through my instrumentality, four 
European Governments (British, French, German, and Por- 
tuguese) have been induced to agree what their several spheres 
of influence shall be in the future, in the Dark Continent, 
with a view to exerdsing their beneficent powers for its re- 
demption from the state of darkness and woe in which it has 
too long remained. 
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In England there arose liittcr conlrovcrsios over stories of mis- 
doings by some of the Rear-Column. There is nooeoaslou to reopen 
those controversies ; but Stanley in a let ter, cabU'cl from America to 
the ‘Times,’ dealt with the imputations tluiL cruelty to the natives 
was an ordinary incident of English advance in Africa, and lliis 
expression of his sentiments deserves jicrmanenl record. 

To THE Editor of the ‘Times.’ 

Sir : — Now that the storm of controversy as to the rear- 
guard of the Emin Relief Expedition has somewhat cleared 
away, and, as an appendix, if I may so call it, to my letter of 
December 3, I will ask you to allow me a few more words, 
final words, on my part, as I hope, and dealing mainly with the 
most serious aspect of the affair — the impression produced 
upon other nations by the disclosure of certain acts clone by 
Englishmen in Africa. 

It is hardly yet time for mu to express the .sorrow I truly 
feel at the pain these inevitable disd«.surc8 have brought: upon 
men and women innoc(!nt of any fault; but no one is likely 
to question the earnestness of my regret at a result so directly 
counter to the wishes close to my heart. As it is, this is an 
opportunity given to competing nations to cast a slur upon 
British enterprise in Africa. Beyond and above any personal 
question whatever stands the honour of the English name, I 
wish, therefore, to say, with whatever weight my long experi- 
ence may give my words, that I believe that conduct ssuch 
as that above alluded to is entirely unusual and exceptional 
among Englishmen engaged in inoncering work in Africa. 

I believe no nation has surpassed the English in tone, 
temper, and principle, in dealing with the Negro races; on tlie 
other hand, there have been many English explorers, from my 
revered master, David Livingstone, down to my own com- 
rades in tile Advance Guard of this last expedition, who have 
united, in quite a singular degree, gentleness with valour. 

For myself, I lay no claim to any exceptional fineness of 
nature; but I say, beginning life as a rough, ill-educatcd, im- 
patient man, I have found my schooling in these very African 
experiences which are now said by some to be in themselves 
detrimental to European character. I have learnt by actual 
stress of imminent danger, in the first place, that self-control 
is more indispensable than gunpowder, and, in the second 
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place, that persistent self-control under the provocation of 
African travel is impossible without real, heartfelt sympathy 
for the natives with whom one has to deal. If one regards 
these natives as mere brutes, then the annoyances that their 
follies and vices inflict are indeed intolerable. 

In order to rule them, and to keep one’s life amongst them, 
it is needful resolutely to regard them as children, who require, 
indeed, different methods of rule from English or American 
citizens, but who must be ruled in precisely the same spirit, 
with the same absence of caprice and anger, the same essential 
respect to our fellow-men. 

In proof of the fact that British explorers, as a whole, have 
learnt these lessons, I would point simply to the actual state 
of British influence in Africa. That influence, believe me, 
could neither have been acquired, nor maintained, by physical 
force alone. 

So long as Englishmen in Africa continue in the future the 
conduct which has, on the whole, distinguished thorn in the 
past, I fear for them no rivalry in the great work of tropical 
civilisation, a work which cannot be successfully carried out 
in the commercial, and, still less in the military, spirit alone, 

It is only by shewing ourselves superior to the savages, not 
only in the power of inflicting death, but in the whole manner 
of regarding life, that we can attain that control over them 
which, in their present stage, is necessary to their own welfare, 
even more than to ours. 

Africa is inhabited not by timid Hindoos, or puny Aus- 
tralian aborigines, but by millions of robust, courageous men. 
It is no cant or sentimentalism, it is an obvious dictate of ordi- 
nary prudence, to say that, if we are to hold these men in 
such control as shall make Africa equal to any continent in 
serviceableness to mankind at large, it is by moral superiority, 
first of all, that control must be won, and must be maintained, 
as far as any white man can hope to maintain it. 

Yours truly, 

Henry Morton Stanley. 

Washingtow, Dec, 8th, 1890. 

In judging of human achievement, we may take Browning’s view, 
‘ Life 'g just the stuff 
To test the soul on.' 
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Never wavS Lhere an experience which more (Usplayccl and de- 
veloped the grandest qualities of manhood, than did this march 
through Darkest Africa, in chief, licutenaiUs, and followers. 

The outward rcsults should not be unrler'Csitiinaled, and the net 
outcome is well given in a letter of Sir George Grey, written three 
years afterwards, when he was fresh from reatling, not Stanley's 
story, but Parke’s. 

Auckland, February a4ih, 1892. 

My dear Stanley, 

I have been reading the Journal of your surgeon, Mr. Parke. 
From it I understood for the first time what you had accomplished. 
I had looked at the whole expedition more as a matter of exploration 
than anything else, and thought that scant justice had been done 
you. Now, I regard what you accomplished as an heroic feat. 

Let me put it to you from my point of view. Great Britain, in 
pursuit of a great object, had, through the proiicr authorities, sent 
an officer to rule a great province. He wa.s accomTianied by an Egyp • 
tian force, acting under his ordcr.s, that is, uniter tho.se of British 
authorities j and the forces and civil officers wen* accompanied by 
wives, children, servants, and followers of every kind. They forniou 
an olTshoot from Khartoum, but very retnote from it. 

Disturbances arose in the I'ountry, Khartoum and its depend- 
encies were cut off from intorcour.se with the external world. (Ireat 
Britain detonmued to rescue her officers, and undertook to do so 
by the only roiite used by civill.scd man, that is, by the line of com- 
municiition which led from the northward. She fatletl ; Gordon fell ; 
the attempt was aI>andoned. Emin Pa.sha, his provinces, his foree,s, 
his civil hCTV.ants, and adherent.s, with all their women and children, 
were abandoned to^lheir fate; but heid out. hatiiu Pasha naturally 
strove to coraimmic^le with Europe, imi)Ioring to he extricated 
from his difflculties.,_, strong appcalvS rouhcd sympathy, and 
shame at his abandq^unotiSt:. 

It was determined w rescue him. How was thfe to be done? The 
only route by which 'this could be done was by reaching him from 
the southward. But what a task was this — an almost hopeless one ! 

What a journey from the East Coast, or West Coast, before one 
could turn northward and reach him! What difficult regions, in 
many parts unknown, to traverse I What wilds and forests to tra- 
verse! What barbarous tribes to confront I By what means were 
the requisite arms, ammunition, and supplies, to be carried, which 
would enable Emin to continue to hold his own, if he chose to re- 
main ; or enable you all to force, if necessary, your way to some port 
where you could cmbark?_ 

Undaunted by these evident difficulties, you undertook this task. 
After truly severe exertions, yoq reach him. He joins you, emerges 
from his difficulties with all his followers. You have saved, at great 
sacrifices, portions of the arms and ammunition on which the safety 
of all depends. You now find that nearly a thousand human beings. 
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men, women, and children, arc committed to your care. These you 
are to conduct by a long perilous route to a port, where they embark 
for Egypt. The whole native iTopulation along a great part of the 
route is hostile, or alarmed at this groat body of armed men and 
their families invading their territories. They can little understand 
that they are returning to their homes. If so, why do tliey not re- 
turn by the same way by whicli they left them? Naturally they 
view with suspicion and alarm this worn, diseased multitude, whidh 
they are often ill able to supply witli sufficient food to save them 
from starvation. 

_Yet this body of human beings you have to supply with rations, 
with arms, with medicines; without horses or carriages of any kind, 
the sick and wounded had to be moved ; little children and famishing 
mothers had to be got along somehow ; through long and exhausting 
marches, water had to be found, wild beasts kept off, who, notwith- 
standing all precautions, carried off several little ones in the night. 
You had quarrels and animosities to compose, discipline to preserve 
amongst men of various races and languages, and a multitude of 
other cases to meet ; yet you were in ill-health yourself, worn by great 
toils in previous years, and in an unhealthy climate, whit'h rendered 
men fretful, sullen, and carolcas of life. Nevertheless, you accom- 
plished your task, and led your people — l)iit a residue of tlu'iu, 
indeed — to a port of safety, without reward and without promo- 
tion, or recognition from your country. 

I have thought over all history, but I cannot call to mind a 
greater task than you have performed. It is not an exploration, 
alone, you have accomplished; it is also a great military movement, 
by which those who were in tlie British service were rescued from a 
position of great peril. 

Most truly yours, 

George Geey.‘ 


‘ The Rt. Hon. Sir Qeor|i;e Grey, K. C. B., ‘Soldier, Explorer, Adminislriitor, States- 
man, Thinker, and Dreamer,’ to quote James Milne, was born in 18x2. and died in 
i8q8. He was buried in Si. raul’a Cathedral, being accorded a public tuneral. 

Governor of South Australia, when twenty-nine, he was subsequently twice Governor, 
and, later, Premier, of New Zealand; appointed as the first Governor ol Ca]pe Colony, 
1854-59, Sir George Grey, by a daring assumption of personal responsibility, ‘prob- 
ably saved India,’ as Lord Malmesbury said, by diverting to India Bntish troops meant 
for China, and also despatching re-enfoicemcnts from lire Cape — the first to reach 
India — on the outbreak of the Mutiny. 

He was active in English public life in 1868-70, and in Australian affairs in 1870-94 
(Milne’s Eamanee 0} a Procmtsul). 

Referring to Sir George Grey’s masterly despatches, with their singularly dear and 
definite analysis of the conditions of South Africa, Basil Worsfold (History oi South 
Africa, in Dent’s Temple Series) says, ‘ In so far as any one cause can be assigned for the 
subsequent disaslois, both military and administrative, of the British Govemmenl in 
South Africa, it is to be found in the unwillingness of the "man in Downing Street’’ 
to listen to the man at Cape Town.’ 

* At a very late stage of passing the ‘Autobiography’ through the Press, a con- 
troversy relating to this famous statement has been rni-sed, the result of which, so far, 
seems to demand its quaUficatioh, to some extent.— We The Times, Aug. 27111, 1909, 
et seg. 
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I'AIU H- IMUVAir KJUItnuNi, 

'Phr iMrt'jjoiup; p,ii;i<> AU'cotnpilitl p.iitK lntu* itnpitMivhttl papfia 
of Staulfv'.N and p.iitlv Uoiu hi. juiv.itf Imuit.ik Stmu* further 
pa'.sai'iw iii.iv lu'ti* III' tti<uipii\.tt«' Utili ht ink. written hi hia 
li'is'Vire. 'riie wiilinn wa>. e\ uli-iitlv iiuiiiiiitul liv .m impulse of helf- 
th'ftnce; p.utiv, with uxatd to Kmin, wIium* real name was Kiluiwrd 
St htiityer, .iiitit paittv*, as tlie te*'Vilt (»f ■.tiu tints on his own rlitir- 
aoter .is a coiiimantler. in the piiiilUhitl Jtunn.iU of .vime of hia 
iiemenants. The pt'r-.pt Clive tif events th.ingts rapitliy with time, 
anil iMiiin has so f.ilh'ii into the hiiektitoiimi of hi'.torv, that it 
seems nnnecossjiry to cite the many Instaneestif his KilTliii}; behaviour 
anti eKrt'ghuis we.ikiifSM’s tlirtaigh his tlevimis eareer. 

StANn Y ON UK riBSONNir %Mi IBIMS III Itll IXl'inltlON 

As to ttk iieuttMt.iuts, the limit.ilions tif spate hirinti ,i full tiun- 
tatiim i»f Slanlev't ftattk atitl tlrainatie .itemtiit ttf the tlillleulties 
in the eurlv p.trl «{ the mat eh. Then* w'.tn a shatp tlUlerenee before 
leaving Ihe (‘tingo. 'Pin* /.an/iharis prefenetl formal tHimplaiul 
against two olttetTh, fur heating them, ami taking away their footi; 
the tillieew, e.wh in tutu, being smnnitmwl to the wene, matle a hot 
th‘feni e, in .siu h language ami m.iHmT that Stanley disminsed them 
tioni iheeNpeiUlioii tin vhe'i|«it. thieof their hmiher oflieers inter- 
eetletl, anil vv.is ttihl that the lieuteiiaatH' tlisresjpeet wan evidently 
the euhnin.itiou of neeret clkilleetion aiul grunuiHug. Stanley said 
tt» them; - • 

*N<‘Vpr A suiling-shii) kuUnI from a port but some of the 
crew hiiv<‘ taken I he first oiniortimily to “l^' it on” with the 
e.tpfnln. In every group, or luiul, of men, it afifienra to he a 
rule that there nmai be a struggle fur mastery, and tin attempt 
to take ihe leader’s measure, before they can settle down, 
to tlu'ir proi)(‘r itosition. I hope you who remain will under- 
stand that there can he only one chief in command in this 
t*xiie<lxtion, and I am that chief, and in all matters of duty 
I expect implicit ohcdience and respect.' 

Thus Stanley addresserl his officers ; the two who had offended 
made manly apologies, which were acc<*iaed, and they were re- 
stored to their phu'os. With the handshake of reconciliation the 
incident terniiunted, so far as Stanley was coiicernwl. But what he 
calls * sluiiid jierwiuulities,’ incerUiin tnihlifthed Diarlofi, moved him 
to write out riis own full and private statement of this, and some 
later fictions, which there seems no occasion now to reproduce. 
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But we are indebted to it for some portraitures, as well as for an 
exposition of the social and individual experiences, generated in the 
African wilds, which may well be given here. 

For one so young, Stairs’s abilities and sterling sense were 
remarkable ; and, in military pliancy at the word of command, 
he was a born soldier. This is a merit which is inestimable in 
a tropical country, where duty has to be done. A leader in a 
climate like that of Africa, cannot sugar-coat his orders, and 
a certain directness of speech must be expected ; under such 
fretting conditions as we were in, it was a source of joy to feel 
that in Stairs I had a man, who, when a thing had to be 
done, could face about, and proceed to do it, as effectively as 
I could do it in person. In tlic way of duty he was without 
reproach. 

Surgeon Parke’s temper was tire best-fitted for Africa. With 
his unsophisticated simplicity, and amusing naivetd, it was 
impossible to bear a grudge against him. Outside of his pro- 
fession, ho was not so experienced as Stairs. When placed 
in charge of a company, his muster-book soon fell into 
confusion ; but by the ei'a.sures, and re-arrangements, it was 
evident that ho did his best. Such men may blunder over 
and over again, and receive absolution. He possessed a fund 
of genuine wit and humour; and the innocent pleasure he 
showed when he brought smiles to our faces, endeared him 
to me. This childlike nafvetd, which distinguished him in 
Africa, as in London society, had a great deal to do with the 
aflectionatencss with which everyone regarded him. But he 
was super-excellent among the sick and suffering; then his 
every action became predse, firm, and masterful. There was 
no shadfe of doubt on his face, not a quiver of his nerves ; his 
eyes grew luminous with his concentrated mind. Few people 
at home know what an African ulcer is like. It grows as large 
as the biggest mushroom ; it destroys the flesh, discloses the 
arteries and sinews, and having penetrated to the bone, con- 
sumes it, and then eats its way round the limb. The sight is 
awful, the stench is horrible; yet Parke washed and dressed 
from twenty to fifty of such hideous sores daily, and never 
winced. The young man’s heart wa% of pure gold. At such 
times, I could take off my cap, out of pure reverence to his 
heroism, skill, and enduring patience. When Stairs was 
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wouiulod with a poi.sonod arrow, lu* doliluTiitcly sucked it, 
though, had thi' poihon been tresh, it might liavebecn u highly 
(.l.iugerouM piocecdiug. All the white:, passed through his 
luindH; ami, it they tlo not owe their livt‘s to him, they ow'ed 
him a greiit debt of gratitiulo for relief, ease, mul encourage- 
nient, as w'cll as iucom[>aral)le Iuu•^ing. 

PcrsoiiJilly, 1 w'as twice attacked l»y gastritis, and how he 
managed to create out of nothing, as it were, palatable hiod 
fur an iiiHamcd stoniach, h>r such proU)nged periods, and to 
maintain his ’lenderness of intert'st in his fractious patient, 
was a constant marvel to me. When consciousness returned 
to me, onl of many delirious fits, his presence seemed to lighten 
that sense of approaching calamity that often pressed on me. 
(lould the wounded and .sick Zanzibaris have spokt'n their 
oiiinion of him, they would have s,iid, 'I h‘ was not a man, hut 
an angel ’ ; fur the atlril)Ute.s he showed to I he suffering were so 
unu.sually noble and extiuisitely U'iuUt, that poor, wayward 
human nature wore, for once, a ilivine asiwt to Ihetn. 

And JepUaon, so hotwumble, and high-minded; though <tf 
a veheiiKMit character at first, one of hia huolligencc and 
heart is not long in adapting himself to circumstances. lie 
dtweloped (piu'kly, laldug the rough work of a pioneer with 
(li(‘ imliU'eivnce of a veK'nm. He wa.s endowctl with a greater 
.stock of physical c'tiergy than any of the others, and exhib- 
ited most i*emurkal»le endurance. At lirst, I feartxl lluit ho 
was indiueil to bit too rough on his company; hut ihis was 
beforu he mustered the colloquial expressions, which, with 
old travellers, serve tht‘ same purpose, as the stick. 

When a young Englishman, reitlele with animal vigour, and 
braced for serious work, has to lead a hundred or so raw na- 
tives, who cannot understand a word he says, a good deal of 
ungentle hustling must be expected; but, as .soon as he is able 
to express himself in the vernacular, both commander and 
natives .soon lose that morbid fault-finding to which they were 
formerly disposed, and the stick becomes a mere badge of 
authority. Chaff, or a little mild malice, aiiiced with humour, 
is often more powerful tlian the rod with Africans. By the 
time we issued from the forest, jephson had become a most 
valuable officer, with his strong, brave, and resolute nature, 
capable for any work. If I were to sum up the character of 
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Jephson in one word, I should say it was one of fine manliness, 
and courage. 

Nelson, also, was a fine fellow, with whom I do not remem- 
ber to have had a single misunderstanding. Considering that 
we were a thousand and thirty days together in Africa, and 
in the gloomiest part of it, for most of that time, it appears 
to me wonderful that we ‘ pulled together ’ so well. 

India is a very old laud, and provides countless aids to 
comfort, which are a great balm for trouble. Yet, as the Congo 
climate is more trying than that of India, and is quite barren 
of the ‘ comforts’ which are supposed to sweeten an English- 
man’s temper, it ought not to be expected that five English- 
men should have been able to pierce through darkest Africa 
without a tiff or two. 

As the preceding chapter ^ records all the misunderstandings 
that occurred between us, I felt justified on reaching the sea 
in saying, ‘ Well done ’ to each of them. Not even a saint is 
proof against a congested liver, and a miserable diet of horse- 
food and animal provender? and, yet, during their seveni ex- 
periences of the Forest, the officers were in better temper than 
when, ascending the Congo, they enjoyed regular meals. The 
toughest human paticncomay bestrctchecl to breaking when 
fever is rioting in the veins, when the head is filled with hot 
blood, and the poor victim of malaria is ready to sink witli 
his burden of responsibilities, when black servants take ad- 
vantage of their master’s helplessness, and a thoughtless 
companion chooses that inopportune moment to air his griev- 
ances, or provoke a discussion. When one is recovering from 
a fever, his senses racked, his ears in a tumult with quinine, 
his loins aching with inflamed vitals, it is too much to expect a 
sufferer, at this stage, to smile like a full-fed dreamer at home. 

One of my precautions against these intermittent periods of 
gloom and bitterness, when the temper is tindery, was to mess 
separately. Years ago, the unwisdom of being too much to- 
gether had been forcibly impressed on me ; I discovered that 
my remarks formed too much ‘copy ' for note-books, and that 
my friends were in the habit of indiscriminately setting down 
every word, too often in a peiwerted sense, and continually 
taking snap-shots at me, without the usual formula of the 

‘ This refers to an unpublished private Journal, from which this is an extract. — D. S. 
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photographer, ‘ Look pleahant, pleaw! ' On the Oongo, it is 
loo hot to stand on an open-air pedc'sliil for long! Uju‘ intust 
he in 'undress,’ oceasionally ; and tluring sueh times he isimt 
suj)poscd to be posing for the henelit of Fleet Street! Then, 
ui)on the strength of table aetiuaint.inee, I found that the 
young men were apt to be<'onie overweening, familiar, and 
oblivious of etiquette and discipline. From that date, I 
took to living alone, by which my judgment of my subordi- 
nates was in no danger of being buivssed by their convivial 
discourse ; and I was preserved from the contempt which too 
often proceeds from familiarity. 

No doubt, I was debarred by this isolation frr)m much that 
was entertaining and innocent, as well as deprived of that 
instruction, which simple youiif^slors of the j(?ll)‘, and silly, 
age are prone to impart to iheir seniors ; l)ut that was my loss, 
not theirs. On the other hatui, my t)pinions of tliem were not 
likely to bo tinctured by maUcious gfjssip, whudi is generally 
outspcjken at a dining-lable, or in a cami) { and 1 certainly dis- 
countenanced grumi)lers and euvillers. On an African ex- 
pedition, them often arises a uceeKsit y forsuddon orders, which 
mu.st be followed by promi)t obedience, and the stern voice 
and i)orempU)ry manner at such times are apt to jar on the 
nervc's of a subaltern, whose jokes were lately rcceivetl with 
laughter, unless he be one whose temper is controlled by his 
judgjnent. 

When a young white oflicer quits England for the first 
time, to lead blacks, he has got to learn and unlearn a great 
deal. All that he knows is his mother-tongue, and the arts of 
reading, writing, and criticising. In Africa, he finds himself 
face to face with a new peoijle, of different manners and cus- 
toms, with whom he cannot exchange a word. He can do 
nothing for himself ; there is no service tliat he can do with 
his arms ; he cannot even cook his food, or set up his lent, or 
carry his bed. He has to depend on the black men for every- 
thing ; but if he has a patient temper and self-control, he can 
take instruction from those who know the natives, and in 
many little ways he can make himself useful. If he is fault- 
finding, proud, and touchy, it will be months before he is worth 
his salt. In these early days he must undeceive himself as to 
his merits, and learn that, if he is humoured and petted more 
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than the blacks, it is not because of his white skin, but because 
of his childish helplessness, and in the hope that when his 
eighteen months’ apprenticehip is over, he will begin to show 
that his keep was to some purpose. 

We must have white men in Africa ; but the raw white is 
as great a nuisance there during the first year, as a military 
recruit who never saw a gun till he enlisted. In the second 
year, he begins to mend ; during the third year, if his nature 
permits it, he has developed into a superior man, whose 
intelligence may be of transcendent utility for directing 
masses of inferior men. 

I speak from a wide experience of white men whom I have 
had under me in Africa. One cannot be always expostulating 
with them, or courting their affection, and soothing their 
amour-propre ; but their excessive susceptibility, while their 
bodies arc being harrowed by tlic stern process of acclimatiza- 
tion, requires great foi-bcarancc. ft took the officers some 
months to learn that, when tlicy stood at the head of their 
companies, and I repeated for the benefit of the natives in 
their own language the orders already given to them in Eng- 
lish, I was not speaking about themselves 1 By and by, as 
they picked up a word or two of the native language, they 
became less suspicious, and were able to distinguish between 
directness of speech and an affront. I, of course, knew that 
their followers, whom they had regarded as merely ' naked 
niggers,’ were faitliful, willing, hard-working creatures, who 
only wanted fair treatment and good food to make them love- 
able. 

At this early period my officers were possessed with the 
notion that my manner was ‘ hard,’ because I had not many 
compliments for them. That is a kind of pap which we may 
offer women and boys, but it is not necessary for soldiers and 
men, unless it is deserved. It is true that, in the Forest, their 
demeanour was heroic ; but I preferred to wait until we were 
out of it, before telling them my opinion, just as wages are paid 
after the work is finished, and an epitaph is best written at the 
close of life. Besides, I thought they were superior natures, 
and required none of that encouragement, which the more 
childish blacks almost daily received. 

In thinking of my own conduct I am at a disadvantage, 
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as ihm* is lu) liki'liluittd ih.ii I .|i*»ulil apjitai tithi-t . as I 
.ipluMU'd io m>sfU. I aiii\ lutit in the lialiit nf 

uimu'asutvd otlfnci' rat li d.i\ |i\ un i \i lu ivtiu bat 1 was 
vslmply canyiti.a (ml whal Abit au cviuaii lu had t.uinht nu» 
was best. My (■()iui)ani(»ns h.id luiac itt luam lt(»ni nu' than 
1 had to loani Ittuu them. 

iMwlliofirhl oij^hU'on iiumthslht'y nit‘..M'd tnijothcr ; but dur- 
iiip the latter half of the i(uirtu‘\ . they aKd li\ ed apart, (•xperi- 
once having tauRht them tht' h,inH‘ Ics.mhi as I had learned. 

Td .some, my solitary life miuhl pr('s(‘nl a eheerle.ss aspect. 
lJul it was not so in reality. 'I'he phy.sie.il exercise t>f the day 
iiulueetl a pleasant .senseof fati.uue, .ind my entile •(Soerupations 
wt're too absorbing and iiitetesting t»» allow room htr baser 
(lionghCK. Thcrt! was. a .strange («otef(t .tbont ttm exi.stence, 
whieh could not well lie maiehed an>wheje. 'Jhe dinmle 
gave warmth, and .so we neetled no luel .*,tve tor < ooking. Our 
clothing could tmly be t'alled piesa-Jitable aitumg naked 
pcoiile 1 'riu'i'c was water lu abimdamv and to .spate, but soap 
was prit'eless. Our fooil ctuudsietl o( iimi^e tmstl and Imminas, 
bill au lM«gH.sh Iteggar would have dlhtlnincd to touch it. Our 
sail was nothing belter than pnlveiised mud. 

1 was tio( lllo'ly to huliet lomi (olds, mtarrh, and pneu- 
monia; but lh<‘ ague with if*, ditteihig lnten.sitic.s was always 
^s'ith me. M\ bedding con>.i'.ted of a lubber sheet ami rug 
over a pile ol leaves or gras-*. I pos-.e.-.a'd eertnin rights of 
manhood, imt only an long a.s I had the nerve to cauae them 
to be resiwcted. My literal nn* warn limited to the liiblo, 
Shakespeare, and a few choice authors, hut my mind was not 
wrung by envy, scandal, dispsiragemcnt, and unfairness; and 
my own thoughts and hoitcs wen.' a perpemal solace. 

It is difliruU for anyone who has not umlergone ex[>ericnccs 
similar to oura to understand the amount of .self-crwitrol each 
had to exercise, for fifteen hours every day, ainitl such sur- 
roundings as ouns. The contest between human ilisposi lions, 
tempers, prejudices, halnts, nature.s. ami the «en‘s.Hi(y for 
self-command, were very disturbing, 'rhe extremest forms of 
repulsivencss weroanmml us, and rloggt*d usduy by tlay; the 
everlasting shade was a (xmlintied sermon u}>r»n decay ami 
mortality; it reeked with the effluvia as of a grave; insects 
pursutid our every movement, with their worries of stings and 
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bites, which frequently ended, because of our anaemic con- 
dition, in pimples, soies, and ulcers. Nelson was ciippled with 
twenty- two obstinate ulcers, jephson’s legs will always bear 
the blue scars of many a terrible ulcer ; and I was seldom free 
from nausea. 

It would be impossible within a limited space to enumerate 
the annoyances caused by the presence of hundreds of dis- 
eased individuals witli whom we travelled. Something or other 
ailed them by scores, daily. Animate and inanimate nature 
seemed arrayed against us, to l^t our qualities to the utmost. 
For my protection against despair and madness, I had to 
resort to self-forgetfulness; to the interest which my task 
brought; to the content which I felt that every ounce of 
energy, and every atom of self had been already given to my 
duty, and that, no matter what followed, nothing more could 
be extracted from me. I had my reward in knowing that my 
comrades were all the time conscious that I did my best, and 
that 1 was bound to them by a common sympathy and aim.^. 
This encouraged me to give myself up to all neighbourly 
offices, and was morally fortifying. 

The anxieties of providing for the morrow lay heavy on me ; 
for, in the savagest part of Africa, which, unknown to us, 
had been devasted by Manyuema hordes, we were not sure of 
being able to obtain anything that was eatable. Then again, 
the follies and imprudences of my black men 'were a constant* 
source of anxiety to me, for raw levies of black men ate not 
wiser than raw levies of white men ; it requires a calamity to 
teach both how to live. Not a day passed but the people re- 
ceived instruction, but in an hour it was forgotten. If all had 
been prudent with their food, we should not have suffered so 
heavily ; but the mutinous hunger of the moment obliterated 
every thought of the morrow’s wants. How extrem6ly foolish 
men can be, was exemplified by the series of losses adending 
ten months of camp-life at Yarabuya.' 

The Advance Column consisted of picked men, sound in 
health. In a month, however, many had been crippled by 
skewers in the path, placed there by the aborigines; these 
perforated their naked feet, some suffering from abrasions, or 
accidental cuts ; others had their feet gashed by the sharp edges 

. * This refers to the Rcat-Colunia. — • D. b. 
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of (lyator-sliclls as tlu*y \vatl»*<l thmiiL-h the fri*t*k ; tfn't'rtVct 
of raiti, tU*\v, damp, fatiKU**, ami siaitl all miulmu'tl to 
imuovt'rish the hlood and ii'ndn thorn tiuao liaMo to dis- 
ease. 'I'lie ‘Hid heetUev.ue.i ot muiu* of fin* 

was aalonishiii^ : they l(.st their eiiuiptm iil, nth tools, atul 
dolhintJ:, as thoudi they were m> ni.my •'omn.imhulist-,, and 
not jurountiihle l»ein>>s. The tdlieeis Mete tmuMshti* in their 
c.xerlions, but. it vv<jultl have ie<j«tired an otther for every ten 
men, ami eadi ttffieer well-fetl .tnd in peileet he.iltlj, to havo 
overseured them iiroiierly. Ihe limttny i»l the journey {troves 
what stralaKcnis am! art;: we us<»rted to e.ieh day to check 
the frightful deimiralis.ithm. It was in the aid ami assistance 
given to me at thi.s Ityitig {u’liod that t«u .ai greatly 

dislinpui.shed thetiiselv<\s. 

I have fretiueully heeu a-keil a. to Mluthei I tiever de- 
apuiml during the time when the men w<’te dt*»{:plitg away 
HO fast, iind death by slatVMlion seentetl so limninetd. No, I 
did not desjwti*; but, as I was m»t wlmllv bee bomtuorhid 
thoughlH, I may tie Haid to have been on the etige of it, for 
.{uile lwt> m(iuth.s. Tlnw will ail this endf' Wiisa ttuesfion th:il 
I vvaH eoniix'Iled to ask mysi li over and over ng.dit ; ami then 
my mind would speetilaie ti|Hni otn slim thauce'i, uml {irticewl 
to traee elaborately the {*utie-..s t>l’ ttiin and death. ‘So iimuy 
have, (lied to-day, it w ill be the tmu of a lew' tmne to-murruw, 
'and a few others the next da\ , and so on. We shall continue 
nmviug on, sivirehing for beriies, fungi, wild beans, ,in(l edible 
room, wJiilt! the scouts strike f.ir inland to right nnd left : hut, 
by and by, if we fail to lind substantial fotwl, even the scouts 
must ccasc thoir st'an'h and will prcstaitly jmsa .away, 'fhen 
the while men, no longer supplied by the share of their im*k* 
ings, which the brave folhjw'.s laid at their tent-doors, must 
begin the (juest of food for themselves ; and each will ask, ns 
he picks a berry hero and u mushroom there, how it w'ill all 
end, and when. And whih; he reiieats this dumb wlf-tiuestion- 
ing, little sidc-shc}w.s of fatniliur .set‘ne.s will In* glanced at. 
One moment, a frieners face, pink and conienteti, will loom 
before him ; or a well-known luni.'W. or n street astir with busy 
life, or a church with its eongreg.ition, or a theatre and its 
bright-faced audience ; a teu-t.dde will be rentmtibered, or a 
drawing-room animate with beauty utul lmi>pine«H, — at least 
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something, out of the full life beyond the distant sea. After 
a while, exhausted nature will compel him to seek a leafy 
alcove where he may rest, and where many a vision will come 
to him of things that have been, until a profound darkness 
will settle on his senses. Before he is cold, a ‘scout’ will come, 
then two, then a score, and, finally, myriads of fierce yellow- 
bodied scavengers, their heads clad in shining horn-mail ; and, 
in a few days, diere will only remain a flat layer of rags, at one 
end of which will be a glistening, white skull. Upon this will 
fall leaves and twigs, and a rain of powder from the bores in 
the red wood above, and the tornado will wrench a branch 
down and shower more leaves, and the gusty blasts will sweep 
fine humus over it, and there that curious compost begun of 
the earthly in me will lie to all eternity’ ! 

As I thought of this end, the chief feeling, I think, was one 
of pity that so much unselfish efl'ort should finish in a heap 
of nothingness. I should not venture to say that my comrades 
shared in such thoughts, I could see that they wore anxious, 
and that they would prefer a good loaf of bread to the best 
sermon ; but their faces betrayed no melancholy gravity such 
as follows morbid speculations. Probably, the four brave 
young hearts together managed to be more cheerful than I, 
who was solitary ; and thus they were able to cheat their minds 
out of any disposition to brood. 

While, however, one part of my nature dwelt upon stern 
possibilities, and analysed with painful minuteness the sensa- 
tions of those who daily perished from hunger, another part 
of me was excessively defiant, active in invention, fertile in 
expedients, to extricate the expedition from its impending 
fate, and was often, for no known reason, exhilarant with 
prescience of ultimate triumph. One half of me felt quite 
ready to seek a recess in the woods, when the time would come ; 
the other half was aggressive, and obstinately bent upon not 
yielding, and unceasingly alert, day and night, in seeking 
methods to rescue us all. There was no doubt that the time 
had come to pray and submit, but I still felt rebellious, and 
determined to try every stratagem to gain food for my people. 

The darkest night, however, is followed by dawn; and, by 
dint of pressing on, we emerged once more, after two months 
of awful trials, into a land of plenty ; but before we could say a 
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final farewell to (hose Equatorial wootls much more hud to lx* 
endured. Jephson had to rt*traet‘ his steps, to convey succour 
to Nelson, who luul been left to }>uard u camp of dyia^ men; 
and I know not which to adniiro mo.st, the splendid energy 
with which Jephson hastened to the help of his poor comrade, 
along a track strewn with tlie ghastly relics of humanity, or 
the strong and patient endurance of Nelson, who, for weeks, 
was condemned to sit alone amid the dying (at ‘Starvation 
Camp’). 

Then came the turn of Parke and Nelson together, to strug- 
gle for months against the worrying band of Manyuema, 
whose fitful tempers and greetl would have made a saint rebel ; 
and Stairs had to return two hundred miles, and escort, all 
unaided, a long line of convalescents through a country where 
one hundred and eighty of their fellow.s h;i<l left (heir bones. 
This was a feat second to none for the exhibition of the highest 
quuliLies that a man can i)o.ss<*&s, 

'riic true 8toi7 of tlmae four would make a noble oilyss<‘y. 
While learning the alphabet of African travel, tliey were open 
to entidam, as ?dl nu*n mttst he when tliey begin a strange 
work. They winced tit a wonl, and were offcndetl liy a glance, 
and, like restive eolls, untried in harness, they lashed and 
kicked furiously at me ami overyoue else, til first; but when 
lhe.so men who hud b(>en lessoned repeatedly by aflliction, 
and pli<‘d so often with distresses, finishetl thoir epical ex- 
periences of the Great Fore.st, and isaiied into tlie spacious 
daylight, I certainly was proud of them ; for their worth and 
mettle had been well tried, their sinews were perfectly 
strong, their hearts betit as one, and their discipline was com- 
plete, Each had been compelled to. leave behind something 
that had gathered, in the artificial life of England, over his 
true self, and he now walked free, and unencumbered, high- 
hearted, witli the stamp of true manhood on him. 

Nor was the change less conspicuous in our dark followers. 
The long marching line was now alive with cheerfulness. Even 
if one stood aside on a hummock to oUserve the falling and 
rising heads, one could see what a lively vigour animated the 
pace, and how they rose to the toes in their strides. The 
smallest signal was obeyed by hundreds with a pleasant and 
beautiful willingness, At the word ‘Halt!’ they came to a 
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dead stop on. the instant. At 'Stack loads!’ each dropped his 
burden in Qjdef ; morning call of ‘Safari 1’ there was no 
skulking ; at the midnight alarm, they leapt, as one man, to 
arms. 

We began now to re-date our time. What happened in the 
Forest was an old, old story, not to be remembered ; it was 
like the story of toddling childhood; it is what happened 
after the Forest days that they loved to be reminded of I ‘Ah 1 
master,’ they would say, ‘why recall the time when we were 
“wayingo" (fools, or raw youths)?’ 

What singular merits we saw in one another now! We 
could even venture upon a joke, and no one thought of being 
sullen. We could laugh at a man, and he would not be dis- 
pleased ! Each had set his life upon a cast, stood bravely the 
hazard of the die, and triumphecl ! All were at peace, one with 
another, and a feeling of brotherhood possessed us, which 
endured throughout the happy aftertime between the Forest 
and the sea. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


WORK IN REVIEW 

T he close of the story of Stanley’s African expUwations may 
fitly be followed by a survey of the net result. Such an 
estimate is given in a paper by Mr. Sidney Low, in the 
* Cornhill Magazine,' for July, 1904, together with a sketch of Stan- 
ley's personality, at once so just and so sympathetic that the entire 
article, witli only slight omissions, is here given a place. 

*Th(‘ map of Africa is a monumenl to Stiinley, aerr pemmius.^ 
There He before me various atla.ses, nitblishetl during the past sixty 
years, which is less than the span 01 SUuiley’s lifetime. I turn to a 
magnificently proportioned vtdume, bearing tlu'dateof i84(), when 
John Rowlands was a boy at school at Denbigh. In this atlas, the 
African ('ontincal is exhibited, for dimil a thirtl of its are.i, as a 
mighty blank. The coast is well delineil, anti the northern part, as 
far as ten degrci's from the ICquator, is pretty freely sprinkled with 
InmlHar names. We have Lake Tehad, Bornu, Darfur, Wadi-el- 
llagharmi, S('nua.ir, Kordof.in.and Khartounn. and so on. But attlu* 
souiIktu line of "the Soudan, or Nigritla,” knowledge suddenly 
eiM-ses; iuid we enter upon the viiid that extends, right through and 
aero.sH Africa, down to tlu' Tropie of Caprict)rn. " Unexplored " is 
printed, in liold letters, that stride over fifteen hundred niilos of 
country, from the tropical circle to well beyond the Equator! The 
great lakes are marked only by a vague blob, somewhere in the in- 
terior, west of the Zanzibar territory. The estuary of the " Congo, 
or Zaire " is shown, and a few miles of the river inland. After that we 
are directed, by uncertain dots, along the. supposed course of the 
stream northward, to where it is imagined to take its rise in the 
Montes Lunae, for which the map-maker can do no better for us 
than to refer, in brackets, to " Ptolemy ” and " Abulfcda Edrlsi." 

‘I pass to another atlas, dated 1871. Here there is considerable 
progress, especially as regards the eastern aide of the Continent. 
The White Nile and the Bahr-el-Ghazal have been traced almost to 
their sources. The Zambesi is known, and the Victoria Falls are 
marked. Lakes Victoria Nyanza and Nyaasa appear with solid 
boundaries. Tanganyika, however, is still uncertain, the Albert 
Nyanza with its broken lines testifies to the doubts of the geo- 
grapher, and the Albert Edward does not appear at all ; and beyond 
the line of the lakes, and north of the tenth degree of south latitude, 

* ‘ Monumentum acre peronnius,' saysHomcc, or, as wc may put it, 'an Everlast- 
ing momorial.' — D. S. 
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the blank of the interior is still as conspicuous, and almost as unre- 
lieved, as it was two-and-twenty years earlier. 

' By 1 882, there is a great change. The name of Stanley has begun 
to be written indelibly upon the surface of the Continent. The vague 
truncated “Congo, or Zaire” is the “Livingstone River,” flowing 
in its bold horseshoe through the heart of the formerly iine.vplorcd 
region, with "Stanley Falls’’ just before the river takes its first great 
spring westward, and “Stanley Pool ” a thousand miles lower down, 
where, after a long southerly course, the mighty stream makes its 
final plunge to the sea. Tributary rivers, hills, lakes, villages, tribal 
appellations, dot the waste. Uganda is marked, and Urua, and 
Unyanyembe. 

‘ If we pass on to the present day, and look at any good recent 
map, the desert seems to have become — as, indeed, it is — quite 
populous. There is no stretch of unknown, and apparently unoccu- 
pied land, except in the Sahara, and between Somaliland and the 
White Nile. All the rest is neatly divided off, and most of it tinted 
with appropriate national colours; the British, red; the French, 
purple I the German, brown ; the Portuguese, green. In the map 1 am 
looking at there is, right in the middle, a big irregular snuare or poly- 
gon, which is painted yellow. It is twelve hundred miles from north 
to south, a thousand from ea.st to west. It is seored by the wind- 
ing black linos of rivers, — not the Congo only, but the Aniwimi, 
the Lualuba, the Saukalla, the Ubangi. It is the Congo I'Vec State, 
one of the recognised political units of the world, with its area of 
800,000 square miles, and its population computed at fifteen mil- 
lions. The great hollow spaces have been fillca in. The Dark Coji- 
tinent is, geographically at any rate, dark no longer. The secret of 
the centuries has been solved ! 

‘ Geographical science has still its unfulfilled tasks to finish ; but 
there can never again be another Stanley ! He is the last of the dis- 
coverers, unless, indeed, we shall have to reserve the title for his 
friend and younger disciple, Sven Hcdin. No other man, until the 
records of our civilisation perish, can lay bare a vast unknown tract 
of the earth's surface, for none such is Im. The North Pole and the 
South Pole, it is true, are still inviolate ; but we know enough to be 
aware how little those regions can offer to the brave adventurers who 
strive to pierce their mysteries. There is no Polar continent, nor 
open Antarctic Sea, only a dreary waste of lifeless ice, and unchang- 
ing snow. But the habitable and inhabited globe is mapped and 
charted ; and none of the explorers, who laboured at the work during 
the past fifty years, did so much towards the consummation as 
Stanley. Many others helped to fill in the blank in the atlas of 1849, 
which has become the network of names in the atlas of 1904. 

‘A famous company)' of strong men gave the best of their energies 
to the opening of Africa during the nineteenth century. They were 
missionaries, Tike Moffat and Livingstone; scientific inquirers, like 
Barth, Rohifs, Du Chaillu, Tcleki, and Thomson; adventurous ex- 
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plorcrs, like Speke, Grant, Burton, (‘anu'rou, and Selous; and sol- 
diers, statesmen, and organisers, such as Gordon, Rhodes, Samuel 
Baker, Emin Pasha, Johnston, Liigar<l, and Tauhman Gi>ldie — Init 
there is no need to go through the list. Their di,seoverieH were made 
often with a more slender equipment and seantier resources; as 
administrators, one or two at least .could he counted his etiuals. 
But those of the distinguished band, who still survive, would 
freely acknowlalge that it Wiis Stotdoy who put the cn)wn and 
coping-stone on the edifice of African exploration, and so completed 
the task, begun twenty-four centuries ago with the voyage of Kng 
Necho's Phoenician captains, and the Periplus of Hanno. 

‘ It was Stanley who gathered up tlie threads, brought togetlier the 
loose ends, and united the discoveries of his predecessors into one 
coherent and connected whole. He linked the results of Livingstone’s 
explorations with those of Speke, and Grant, and Burton, and so 
enabled the great lacustrine ami riverine system of Equatorial 
Africa to become intelligible. Witliout him, Liu* work of ids most 
illustrioua predecessors might still have remained only a collection 
of splendid fragments. Stanley exliibited their true relation to one 
another, and showed what they meant. Ho is the great — we may 
say the final — -systemaUscr of African geography, and his achievf*- 
ments in this respect can neither be aupersudeu nor surpashcd, if 
only because the opportunity exists no longer. 

|A.s a fact, Stanley not only coiniilelcd, but he also corrected, llu' 
chief c)f all Livingstone’s diacoveric.s. The missionary traveUer wa.s 
steadily conviiiceil thiit the Nile Usik its rise in Lake 'I'anganyika; 
or, rather, tlnit it pa.ssed right llin)ugh tlial inland sea. Stanley, 
when he had found tlie Doctor, and restored the weary old man’.s 
spirit and confidence, induce<I him to join in an exploration trip 
round the nortli eiul of Tanganyika, which proved that there was no 
river flowing out of the lake, and therefore that no connection was 
possible with the Nile system. But Livingstone still believed that he 
was on the track of the great Egyptian stream. He persisted in 
regarding his Lualaba as one of tlie feeders of the Nile, and he was 
in searcli of the three fountains of Herodotus, in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Bangweolo, when he made his last journey. It was reserved 
for Stanley to clear up the mystery of the Lualaba, and to identify 
it with the mighty watercourse which, after crossing the Equator, 
empties itself, not into the Mediterranean, but into the South 
Atlantic. 

‘Stanley regarded himself, and rightly, as the geographical legatee 
and executor of Livingstone. From the Scottish missionary, during 
those four months spent in his company in the autumn of 1871, the 
young adventurer acquired the passion for exploration and the 
determination to clear up the unsolved enigmas of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Before that, he does not seem to have been especially capti- 
vated by the geographical and scientific side of travel. He Hked 
visiting strange countries, because he was a shrewd observer, with 
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a liveljj journalistic style, which could be profitably employed in 
describing people and places. But the finding of Livingstone made 
S tanley an explorer ; and his own nature made him, in a sense, a mis- 
sionary, though not quite of the Livingstone kind. He was a man 
who was happiest when ho had a mission to accomplish, some great 
work entrusted to him which had to be got through, despite of diffi- 
culties and dangers ; and when the famous traveller laid down his 
tired bones in the wilderneea,' Stanley felt that it was decreed for him 
to carry on the work. So h&has said himself in the opening passage 
of the book in which he described the voyage down the Congo. When 
he returned to England in 1874, after the Ashanti War, it was to 
learn that Livingstone Was dead: — 

‘ " The effect which this news had upon me, after the first shock 
had passed away, was to fire me with" a resolution to complete his 
work, to be, if God willed it, the next martyr to geographical science, 
or, if my life was to be spared, to dear up not only the secrets of the 
great river throughout its course, but also all that remained still 
problematic and incomplete of the discoveries of Burton and Speke, 
and Spoke and Grant. 

’ " The solemn day of the burial of the body of my groat friend 
arrived. I was one of the pall-bo.iror.s in Westminster Abbey, and 
when 1 had hcon the eoflin lowered into the grave, and had heard the 
first htuitUul of earth thrown over it, I walked away sorrowing over 
the lull of David Livingstone.’’ 

‘ There must have been some among those present at the Memorial 
Service in Westminster Abbey, on May 17, 1904, who recalled these 
.simply impressive words, and they may have wondered why the 
great Ei^ljshman who uttered them was not to lie with the great 
dead of England at Livingstone’s side. 

‘It is not merely on geographical science that Stanley has left a 
permanent impress, so that, while civilised records last, his name 
can no more be forgotten than those of Columbus and the Cabots, 
of Hudson and Bartolomeo Diaz. His life has had a lasting effect 
upon the course of international politics. The partitioning of Africa, 
and its definite division into formal areas of administration or influ- 
ence, might have been delayed for many decades but for his sudden 
and startling revelation of 'tlie interior of the Continent. He initi- 
ated, unconscioudy, no doubt, and involuntarily, the “ scramble for 
Africa” in which Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, 
and Portugal have taken part. The opening up of the Congo region, 
by his two great expeditions of 1874 and 1879, precipitate a result 
whidi may have been ultimately inevitable, but would perhaps have 
been long delayed without his quickening touch. The political map 
of Africa, as it now appears, and is likely to appear for many genera- 
tions to come, was not the work of Stanley ; but without Stanley it 
would not have assumed its present shape. His place is among those 
who have set the landmarks of nations and moulded their destinies, 

‘When you conversed with him, at least in his later years, you 
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easily discovered that lie had a firm tjic yoneral sequence 

of European and Oriental history, and a considerLible itrsijiht into 
modern ethnological and arclueulogical learning. Ui* had formetl 
independent and original ideas of his own on these subjects; and 
when he talked, as he .sometimes w«>uld, of the SabaMns and the 
Phoenieians, and the early Arab voyagers, you saw that, to the rapid 
observation of the man of action, he had added much of the system- 
atising and deductive faculty of the scholar. He i)osse.ssed the 
instinct of arrangement, which is the foundation of all true scholar- 
ship, and perhaps of all great practical achievement as well, 

' His intellectual power was, I think, seldom appreciated at its 
true value. Its full measure is not given in his books, in spite of 
their vigorous style, their dramatic method of narration, and their 
brilliant pictorial passages ; but nearly everytliing he wrote was in 
the nature of rather hurried journalism, the main object of which was 
to explain what had happened, or to de.scribe what had been seen. 
Not in these grai)hic volumes, but in the achievements which gave 
rise to them, is Stanley's mental eapticity niade numife.st. He was 
not only a born command('r, prt)mpt, daring, unclaunU'd, irreshst- 
ible, but also a great administrator, n great prac'tit'al thinker. He 
thought out his problems wUh slow, thorough patience, exuminetl 
every aspect of them, and considered all the possible alternatives, 
so that when the time came ft)r action he knew what to do, anti 
htul no need to hesitate. Ilis fiery, sudden deeds were more often 
the result of a long process of thtmglit than of a rapid insiiirulion. 
The Now York correspondent of tlio *'Time.s,” who know him well, 
tells an illustrative story : — 

' “lie aiul his whole ptyly had embarked on Lake Tanganyika, 
knowing that the hanks were peopled, some with friendly, stime with 
hostile triljcs. His canoes moved on at a respectful distance from the 
nearest shore. Sometimes the friendly people, came off to sell their 
boat-loads of vegctaldes and fruit. “But suppose they wore not 
friendly,” said Stanley to himself, “then, what?” Sooneday there 
approached a fleet of canoes, with all the itsual signs of friendly com- 
merce. They were piled high with Ijananas. "I thought” (said 
Stanley) “ they had a large supply, and the boats were deep in the 
water; still, there was nothing that looked really suspicious. There 
were just men enough to paddle the canoes; no more. I let them 
come close, Imt I kept my eye on them, and my hand on the trigger 
of my elephant gun. They were but a few yards off when I saw a 
heap of bananas stir. I fired instantly, and instantly the water was 
black with hundreds of armed black men who had been hidden 
beneath the banana-heaps. I’ do not think many of them got ashore. 
If I had stopped to think, they would have been aboard us, and it is 
we who should not have got ashore. But I had done my thinking 
before they came near." 

‘Similarly he spoke of Gordon’s end. " If," he said, “ I had been 
sent to get the I^artoum garrison away, I should have thought of 
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that and nothing else ; I should have calculated the chances, made 
out exactly what resistance I would have to encounter, and how it 
could be overcome, and laid all luy plans with the single object of 
accomplishing my purpose.” I believe, though he did not say so, 
that he thought the retreat could have been effected, or the town 
held, till the Relief Column arrived, if proper measures had been 
taken, and the one definite aim had been kept steadily in view all the 
time. That was his principle of action. When he had an object to 
fulfil, a commission to carry out, he could think of nothing else till 
the work was done. Difficulties, toil, hardships, sacrifices of all 
kinds, of time, of men, of money, were only incidents in the journey 
that led to a goal, to be readied if human endeavour could gain it. 
"No honour,” he wrote, "no reward, however great, can be equal 
to the subtle satisfaction that a man feels when he can point to his 
work and say: “ ‘ See, now, the task I promised you to perform with 
all loyalty and honesty, with might and main, to the utmost of my 
ability is, to-day, finished.' " This was tlic prime article in Stanley’s 
confession of faith — to do the work to which he had set his hand, 
and in doing it, like Tennyson’s Ulysses, — 

" To strive, Ui seek, to fmil, ami mil to yii'Ul.” 

' lloth aspects of his clumidcr, the practical and the inlcllcclual, 
wore rovoalod in lh(> two groat expoditious of iffy.i, and iH7(). The 
crossing of Africa, which began in the first year, was a marvellous 
performance in every way. Its rwults were immense, for it was llio 
true opening of the ISquatorial region, and adilcd more to geogra- 
phical knowledge than any enterprise of the kind in the nineteenth 
century, or perhaps in any century. Great conquerors at the head 
of an army — an Alexander, or a Genghis Khan —may have done as 
imieh ; but no single individual revolutionised so largo a tract of the 
earUi’s surface, with only a handful of armed men and a slender 
column of camp-followers and attendants. Wonderful, indeed, wm 
the tour of the great lakes, the circumnavigation of the Victoria 
Nyanza, the conversion of King Mtesa of Uganda, the unveiling of 
the fertile, scrai-civilised country, islanded for centuries in the ocean 
of African barbarism, which is now a British Protectorate, linked up 
with Charing Cross by rail and steamer. But the toilsome journey 
up from the East Coast was nothing to that which followed, when 
the party left Uganda and turned their faces to the Congo, rraolved 
to follow the great river down to Ure sea. His gifts of leadership were 
at their highest in this memorable march, from the time that he left 
Nyangwe, in November, 1876, to his arrival at Boma, near the 
Congo estuary, in August, 1877. He had to be everything by turn 
in this space of ten eventful months — strategist, tactician, geo- 
grapher, medical superintendent, trader, and diplomati.st. There 
were impracticable native chiefs to be conciliated, the devious 
designs of that formidable Arab potentate, Tippu-Tib, to be pene- 
trated and countered, inexorably hostile savages to be beaten off by 
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haul fighting. The exiiodilion arrivi-d .it Ihiniti, .i ronmant of toil- 
worn men, weakuiioil by disease, and very nr.irly at tlu' point of 
htarvation. Stanley’s white aimpanions hail perished, .ind his native 
contingent had sulTcred heavily; but tlu* allotted ta.sk was accoin- 
pliished, and the silent pledge, registered by Livingstone’s grave, had 
been fulfilled. 

‘ It was this famous journey — 'tlie most remarkable, if judged by 
its results, in the whole history of African travel — which placed 
Stanley’s reputation as a leader and discoverer on the highest pin- 
nacle. It was not an unassailed reputation. Much was said about 
his high-handed methods, and many good people in England, 
those 

“ Good people, who sit still in cafiy rh.iira. 

Ami damn the general world for standing up,” 

chose to regard him as a sort of filihuslcr. They contrasted his 
methods with th(i.se of some of his prcdeccssor.'i and contemporaries, 
who had contrived to .spend years in Africa without fighting and 
bloodshed; but they did not allow for the clilTcreiuv in the condi- 
tions. Most of the ollu'r Iravollcrs had been thr* sport of clrciun- 
Htancea. I'hcy had wfiiuU'rcd from place to pliice, turtied from llu'ir 
course, again and again, by hostile triho.s anti cluiriish chiefs. Tlu'y 
found out a great deal, hut not, as :i rule, that which they cume to 
find. Their disoovorics were largely accidental! even Livingstonu 
was consliuitly dcllcctod from his route, and was unable to pursue to 
its conclusion the plan of tracing the central watershed which he had 
set lioforo himself. Stanley had a perfectly definite purpose, whii'h 
he delennincd to carry out ; anti he succeeded. His scheme involved 
passing through an immense region, inhabited by a comparatively 
numerous poiiulation, of a higher type than those cnroimtorcd 
nearer the coa.sl, more energetic and more w.ariike. As a rule, he 
made his way among them by bargain and negotiation ; but, some- 
times, he had to fight or to turn back; and he accepted the sterner 
alternative. If ho had refused to do so, he could not have reached 
his goal. The expedition might still have added enormously to the 
sum of scientific knowledge, but in the achievement of its ultimate 
and clearly-conceived object it would have been a failure. Stanley 
did not mean that it should fail ; he was always ready to sacrifice 
himself, and when necessary he wa.s prepared, a.s great men who do 
great deeds must be, to sacrifice others. But there was never the 
smallest justification for representing him as a ruthless, iron-handed 
kind of privateer on land, who used the scourge and the bullet with 
callous re,cklessness. There was nothing reckless about Stanley, 
except, at limes, his speech. In action, he was swift and bold, but 
not careless. 

‘To Inflict superfluous suffering, to shoot and slay without think- 
ing of the consequences — tliis was utterly alien to his systematic, 
calculating methods. He would do it, if there seemed no other 
means of gaining the end, as a generoJi would order a column to 
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destruction to save his army and win a victory. But he was essen- 
tially a humane man, masterful and domineering, and yet, aufond, 
gentle and kindly, particularly to the weak and suffering. Opposi- 
tion stiffened the obstinate will to resistance; he was not a safe 
person to thwart, even in small matters. He remembered a benefit, 
and he did not forget an injury. It was said that he was unforgiving, 
and, perhaps, there was something in the charge. In his intense, 
self-contained nature wounds rankled long ; and he had little of that 
talent for oblivion which is so easily developed among comfortable 
people, whose emotions and experiences have never been poignant 
enough to disturb their peace of mind. 

‘ One who knew Stanley well, and studied him with an eye at once 
penetrating and friendly, believed that through life he bore the 
characteristic traces of his Cymric origin. He had the Welsh peas- 
ant's quickness of temper, his warmtli of affection, his'resentfulness 
when wronged, his pugnacity, and his code of ethics, ultimately 
derived from John Calvin. Welsh Protestantism is based on a con- 
scientious study of the biblical text. Stanley carried his Bible with 
him through life, and he read it constantly ; but I should imagine 
that he was less affected by the New Testament than by the pro- 
))holic and historical books of the Hebraic .scripture.s. He believed 
i)rofoundly in the Divine ordering of the world; but ho was equally 
assured that the Lord's Will Wius not fullillcd by mystical dreams, 
or by weak acquiescence in any wrong-doing that could' be cvadcil 
by energetic action. With Carlyle, he hold that strength is based on 
righteousnes.s, and that the strong should inherit the earth ; and 
saw no reason why there should be any undue delay in claiming the 
inheritance. “The While Man's Burden” could not be shirked, and 
should, on the contrary, be promptly and cheerfully shouldered. 

* “ It is useless ” (he wrote, having in view the American Indians) 
“to blame the white race for moving across the continent in a con- 
stantly-increasing tide. If we proceed in that manner, we shall 
presently find ourselves blaming Columbus for discovering America, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers for landing on Plymouth Rock ! The whites 
have done no more than follow the law of their nature and being.” 

‘ He had his own idea about prayer. A man, he thought, ought to 
lay his supplications before the Throne of the Universe; and he at- 
tached great value to prayers for deliverance from danger and dis- 
tress. But the answer was not to be expected by way of a miracle. 
The true response is in the effect on the suppliant himself, in the 
vigour and confidence it gives to his spirit, and the mental exaltation 
and clearness it produces. That was Stanley’s opinion ; and he had 
no great respect for tlie martyrs, who yielded to their fate with 
prayer, when they might have averted it by action. ^ 

‘ The crossing of Africa was Stanley’s premier achievement as a 
leader of men. The founding of tlic Congo State revealed him as 
a great administrator and organiser. It was a wonderful piece of 
management, a triumph of energy, resource, and hard work. Here 
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it was that Stanley earned the title which, I think, gave him more 
satisfaction than the belated G, C. B., conferretl on him towards 
the end of hia life. The natives callwl him “Bula Matari," which, 
being interpreted, mean.s " the Breaker of Rocks" — an appt'llation 
bestowed upon him by the brown-hkinned villagers a.s they watched 
the sturdy explorer toiling, bare-armed, under the lieree Afi-icaii 
sun, with axe or hammer in hand, allowing his labourers, liy example 
and precept, how to make the road from Vivi to Isangcla, which 
bridged tlie cataracts of the Lower Congo, and opened the way to 
the upper reaches of the river. 

‘ The founding of -the Congo State can be compared with the 
achievements of the Mo other great enterprises of our own time, 
which have •^hyerte.d vast tracts of ]( 5 rimitive African savagery 
into organis <|4 under civilised admini.stration. But Stanley’s 
task was hea.’vi^ ah 4 ii' that of the pioneer.'? of Rhodesia, and the 
creators (tf Nij^Jl^lLS^'Phe sphere of his rjperalions was longer; the 
nat ive numerous and more uLlcrly untouched 

by external those of ihc Arab slave-ruiclcrs; 

the dimalittakhd‘mmff^,obstadc8 were moresevt'ro; he had for- 
eign oppositioA toxonttaiq tulith from without, and many diflicultics 
with the podantrjf, the obstinacy, and the greed of some of the ofTi- 
ciala scat out to him by his craployors. Yet in the short space of five 
years the work was done ! The Congo was policed, surveyed, placed 
under control. A chain of stations was drawn along its bunks ; syste- 
malie relations had been caiabli.Hhpd with the more powerful native 
noLeutat(>s; an elaborate iiolitical and commercial organisation had 
Iieen ostabli.shed ; the transport diflicullies had been overcome, and 
the whole region thrown to trade under the complicated and 
careful regulations which pi^ey had devised. It was no fault of 
Slanley'ilf the work has '^^nndly carried on by his succc.s.sors, 
and if the Congo Stats, TOW' of Belgian officials, not al- 
ways carefully select^} fulfills the promise of its 

inception. So long Africa, no disaster occurred; 

there was no plunderingilpMellfetlV^s, and no savage reprisals. If 
he had been permitted to rdfnaln a few years longer, the advance of 
the Congo State mighfhaVebeen more rapid, particularly if he could 
have been seconds by shbordirtates with a higher inherited ca- 
pacity for ruling inferioi' races .than. Befeians could be expected to 
possess. It was a cause of regret, to him,! believe, that England did 
not take a larger share in this international enterprise. 

‘ But England for Ipng ignored or belittled the work that Stanley 
did. It was not till public opinion, throughout the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin world, had acclaimed him a hero, that the governing^ element 
recognised something of his greatness ; and, io the very last, its recog- 
nition was guarded and grudging. One might have supposed that his 
services would have been enristed for the Empire in 1884, when he 
came back from tihe Congo. He was in the prime of life, he was full 
of vigour, he had proved his capacity as a leader, a ruler, and a 
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governor, who had few living equals. One thinks that employment 
worthy of his powers should have been pressed upon him. But the 
country which left Burton to eat out his fiery heart in a second-rate 
consulship, and never seemed to know what to do with Gordon, 
could not find a suitable post for Stanley! I do not imagine he 
sought anything of the kind ; but it seems strange that it was not 
offered, and on such terms that he would have found it difficult to 
refuse. 

‘ If he had been entrusted with some worthy imperial commission, 
he might have been saved froqi the fifth, and least fortunate, of 
his journeys into the interior of Africa. Nothing that Stanley ever 
did spoke more loudly for his courage, his resourcefulness, and his 
heroic endurance, than the expedition for the Relief of Emin Pasha. 
None but a man of his iron resolution could have carried through 
those awful marches and counter-tnarches in the ■j^pical forest, 
and along the banka of the Aruwimi. But |he^t(affering and pri- 
vations were incurred for an inadequate ob|e^''Cl;nd -a cause not 
clearly understood. Many lives Were IdSti'frtw^w^vC men, white 
and black, perished tragically, to effect the jresclife of a person who, it 
appeared, would, on the whole, have preferred not to be rescued ! 

‘ The journey from the Ocean to the Nile, and from f he Nile* to the 
East Coast, added much to geographical knowledge, and was the 
complement of Stanley's previous discoveries. But the cost was 
heavy, and the leader himself emerged with his health seriously 
impaired by the tremendous strain of those dark months. Most of 
his younger companions preceded him to the grave. Stanley sur- 
vived Nelson, Stairs, and Parke, as well as Barttelot and Jameson; 
but the traces of the journey wore jgM tejKhfe jp. to the end, and no 
doubt they shbrtencd his days. i 

‘Those days — that is to sajq that^Were left 

to him after he returned to Eng%Mi|^P|b t^gjing of 1890 *-**- were, 
however, full of activity, and, content. No «ther 

great task of exploration anq was tendered'; and 

perhaps, if offered, it could accepted. But Staley 

found plenty of occupation. .H4 wrote, he lectured, and he assisted 
the King of the Belgians with advice plji the affairs of his Depend- 
ency. He was in Parliament for five years, and he took some part in 
the discussion of African questions. More tfiap all, he was mar- 
ried, most happily and fortunately married, and .watched over, and 
ministered to, with tactful and tender- solicitude. 

‘ The evening of that storm-tossed qnd strenuous life was calm and 
peaceful. Those who knew him only in these closing years saw him, 
I suppose, at his best, with sometmng of the former nervous, self- 
assertive, vitality replaced by a .mdlow and matured wisdom. 
Whether there was much more than an external contrast between 
the Stanley of the earlier and him of the later period, I am unable 
to say ; but one may suggest that the change was in the nature of a 
development. 


2 D 
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'Dops any man's chaiMi'tPr riMlIvaltfri altpr tholiirmaiivpspasau 
of youth is ovori* Traits, hall hiiUlpn, or M’hhtm ivveahsl in thr 
fierce stress of aetive conllii't .iiul lahutir, mas iMim* to the surface 
when the battling days are done. 1 (.innot think tli.tl the serene 
sagacity, the g«‘ntli*ne.ss, aiul the nuign ntiuiitv, w'lii* h taie notetl in 
Stanley in his last ileeade, eindd have beet t tnerelv <he Iruit ot leisure 
and domestic happiness. No doiilit the .strands weti* in hi.^ 

nature, though i)C'rhtips not easily ih>te»te«l hv thi' easu.il eye, so 
long as “ the wrestling thew.s that throw the world '* had to he kept 
in constant exercise. 

‘ In manner and ai)pearance, and in fUherre.-.iM'ets, he was the ab- 
solute antithe.sis of the type he sometimes rejneicninl t<* Ihegetn'ral 
iraaginalion. Short of stature, lean, and wtry, \vith_ a hrmvn fat'c, 
a strong chin, a square, Napoleonic he.ul, ami noticeable eyes, — 
round, lion-liko eyes, watchful luul kindly, that yet gfow'cd with n 
hidden fire, — he was a striking uml attr.ietive personality; hut 
there was nothing in him t«» ree.ill the iron hamled, ■♦wash buekling, 
melodramatic adventurer, such as the ploiit'ers of new countries 
are often fiuppoflcd to be. Tht* liravest of the htate, .t very Nevor 
Murat among travellers, tine knew that he was; but hi*n'ouf,igc, nnt‘ 
could «■(', was not of the mithinking, incnusfsptent vat let v, that 
would court danger for its own sttke, wilhout regard to life nutl sub 
fering. What struck t»nt* intist was (hat “higli wriousness,'* which 
ofieu heloiig.s to men who have plas'ed » great part in gr»-at events, 
untl have been long in close conlat I with the sterner reality of things, 
in.s leinpenuiK'nt wa.s liKmise r.d her than lutsslorinite, in spite tif the 
()U(luirst.s of quick anger, wide It marked htin, in hN fighting peruKl, 
when he was crossed or wronge<l. Much, far loo mtteh, was made of 
his "indiscretions" of language tm if stiong men are not always 
indiscreet 1 It is only the weakUnK.s whir make no mistukes, who are 
for ever ilccorous and i>rudt«ul. 

‘ Much till? sann* may be .s.tid of hi,** early quarrel with the Royal 
tlcographicjil Hocioty, He tiki not rmd it easy to forgive that dis- 
tingiushotl body, when if sitjuified its rlesire to make arttends for thu 
coldness with which it had first ireaftHl liint, anil for the ungenerous 
aspersions, which some of its niembens had cast uik«i his fame. 
They gave him a dinner, and made ft.ittering HpmAtes about the 
man who had succceiled. It wtw thiiught to he iingraciims of Stanley 
that he would not make up the quarrel, untii iie had viniiicatcd hia 
own part of it by a Ijittcr recital of hl« grievances, Jbtt men who 
feel intensely, who have sufTert'd deeply tmiler unmerited injtirk% 
and who have Stanley’s defiant sense of justice, are not always bo 
tactful and polite as the social amenities retpilre. 

‘ As it was, the " indiscretions" for some years left a certain mark 
upon Stanley's reputation, and gave an easy handle to th« cavillefs 
and the hypercritical, and to the whole tribe of the purists, wlio are 
shocked because revolutions are nor intule wit h riw-wafcr, or conti* 
neats conquered in kid gloves. Kven after liis triumph was acknow* 
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ledged, after he had been honoured by princes, and had won his way 
to the tardy recognition of the Royal Geographical Society, there 
were “superior persons" to repeat tliat he was egotistical and in- 
human. 

‘To his friends, both charges must have seemed absurd. Of per- 
sonal egotism, of mere vanity, he had singularly little. It needed a 
very obtuse observer to miss seeing that he was by nature simple, 
affectionate, and modest, with a wealth of kindness and generosity 
under his mantle of reserve. He had a sympathetic feeling for the 
helpless, and the unfortunate — for animals, for the poor, and for 
the children of all races. On the march from Ruwenzori, distressed 
mothers of Emin's motley contingent would bring their babies to 
Stanley’s own tent, knowing that “ Bula Matari ” would have halted 
the caravan sooner than needlessly sacrifice one of these quaint 
brown scraps of humanity. He would tell the story himself ; and 
afterwards, perhaps, he would describe how he made up the con- 
nubial differences of some jangling couple of half-clad aboriginals 1 

‘ His full and varied experiences were not easy to extract from 
him, for he disliked being “ drawn,” and preferred to talk on those 
larger, impersonal questions of politics, history, ethnology, and 
economics, in which he never ceased to bo interested. But his 
friends were sometimes allowed to be entranced by some strange and 
stirring episode of African adventure, told with fine dramatic power, 
and relieved by touches of quiet humour. Ho was not a witty talker, 
but ho had a fund of that amused tolerance which comes of com- 
prehending, and condoning, tlte weaknesses of human nature. It is 
a trait which goes far to explain his success in dealing with native 
races. 

* In the House of Commons he was not much at home. The at- 
mosphere of the place, physical and intellectual, disagreed with him. 
The close air and the late hours did not suit his health. “ I am a 
man," he once said to the present writer, " who cannot stand waste." 
The Commons' House of Parliament, with its desultory, irregular 
ways, its dawdling methods, and its interminable outpourings of 
verbose oratory, must have seemed to him a gigantic apparatus for 
frittering away energy and time. He was glad to escape from St. 
Stephen’s to the Surrey country home, in which he found much of 
the happiness of his later years. Here he drained, and trenched, and 
built, and planted ; doing everything with the same careful previ- 
sion, and economical adaptation of means to ends, which he had 
exhibited in greater enterprises. To go the round of his improve- 
ments with him was to gain some insight into the practical side of 
his character. 

‘ It was not the only, nor perhaps the highest, side. There was 
another, not revealed to the world at large, or to many persons, and 
the time has scarcely come to dwell upon it. But those who caught 
glimpses into a temple somewhat jealously veiled and guarded, did 
not find it hard to understand why it was that Stanley had never 
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failed to meet with devoted serviee and loyal attaehnipiit, throuKh 
all thevicisaitudesof the brilliant and adventurous career whieh has 
loft its mark stored dee[) upon the liistury of our planet. 

‘SiuN-iY Low.* 

A further testimony to the importance fjf Stanley'.s discoveries 
was given by Sir William Garstiu, CL C'. M. G., in a paper read on 
December 15, 1908, before the Royal lieographical Sijciety, on the 
occasion of the fiftieth Anniversary of the discovery of tlm Source 
of the White Nile by Captain John Speke. 

‘ I now come,’ said Sir William Ciarstin, 'to what is, perhaps, the 
most striking personality of all in the roll of the discoverers of the 
Nile, that of Henry Stanley. 

‘Stanley on his second expedition, starting for the interior, on 
November 17, 1874, circumnavigated Lake Victoria, and ctiirected 
the errors of Speki'’s map ius to its sliupe nnd area. 

‘He visited the. Nile outlet, and proved that the Nyanza was a 
single sheet of water, and not, as liurlon had ns.serted, a series of 
small, «e[>arato lak<‘.s. 

‘On arriving at Mtesiv's capital, Stanley's acute mind tiitickly 
grasped the poaaibiUties of Uganda ns a centre for missionary enter- 

f iriae. lie roaliHcd that, if he could succeed in interesting (»reat 
Jrllain in such a project, a most Important depjirture would have 
been made in the direction of introducing European civiUsalion into 
Central Africa. 

‘ iMist camc' his apiieal by letter, followed later by Stanley himself, 
who.se eloquence aroiused t‘nthma{i.sm in the English public. A grc.it 
me(>ting held in Exeter Ihdl, resulled in funds being raised, and the 
first pjirLy of English missionaries started for Uganda in the spring 
of 1876. 

* This, although not at the time realised, was in reality the first 
step towards the introduction of British rule in Equatonal Africa. 

‘Stanlcy’slastvoyage, and in some respects, his greatest expedition, 
was undertaken for tne relief of Emin Pasha, at that time cut off 
from communication with the outer world. The Relief Expedition 
started in 1887, under Stanley’s leadership. This time Stanley 
started from the Congo, and, travelling up that river, struck east- 
ward into the Great Forest, which, covering many thousands of 
square miles, stretches across a portion of the Semliki Valley and 
up the western flank of Ruwenzori. 

‘On emerging from the Forest, Stanley reached the Valley of the 
Semliki, and, in May, 1888, he discovered the mountain chain of 
Ruwenzori, 

‘ This discovery alone would have sufliced to have made his third 
journey famous. It was not all, however. After his meeting with 
Emin, he followed the Semliki Valley to the point where this river 
issues from the Albert Edward Nyanza. 

‘ Stanley was the first traveller to trace its course, and to prove that 
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it connects two lakes and, consequently, forms a portion of the 
Nile system. 

‘ When skirting the nortli end of Lake Albert Edward, he recog- 
nised that he had really discovered this lake in his previous journey, 
although at the time unaware of this fact. 

‘ Stanley has thus cleared up the last remaining mystery with 
respect to the Nile sources. 

* It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of Stanley’s work. 
The main facts regarding the sources of the Nile were finally re- 
vealed by him, and nothing was left for future explorers but to fill 
in the details. This was a magnificent achievement for one man to 
have compassed, and Stanley must always stand out as having done 
more than any other to clear up, and to correct, the errors in the 
geography of the Nile basin. Stanley not only completed thoroughly 
the work left unfinished by other explorers, but added largely to it 
by his own remarkable discoveries. To him also it was due that the 
first English Mission was despatched to Uganda. 

‘Stanley’s glowing accounts of the fertility of the land of the 
Baganda encouraged British commercial enterprise, and originated 
the formation of the East African Chartered Company. As we now 
know, the inevitable sequence was the English occupation of the 
country.' 

As to Stanley’s African work, one or two features may here be 
specially noted. His master-passion was that, not of the discoverer, 
but of the civiliso'r. He had his own methods, but he was sympa- 
thetic and helpful toward other methods, and sometimes adopted 

them. To King Mtesa and his people, he took the part of a Chris- 
tian missionary with rare efficiency. When the time for his depart- 
ure came, Mtesa heard it with dismay, and asked : ‘ What is the use, 

then, of your coming to Uganda to disturb our minds, if, as soon ns 
we are convinced that what you have said has right and reason in it, 
you go away before we are fully instructed?’ 

Stanley answered that every man has his own business and call- 
ing, that his business was that of a pioneer and not of a religious 
teacher, but if the king wanted real instructors, he would write to 
England and ask for them. The king said, ‘Then write, Stanilee’ 
(the native pronunciation of the name) , ‘ and say to the white people 
that I am like a child sitting in darkness, and cannot see until I am 
taught the right way.’ Thereupon followed the appeal to England, 
the prompt response, the planting of the mission, and the heroic 
story of the Uganda church triumphing over persecution and martyr- 
dom. When Stanley wrote the story for the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ 
January, tgoi, the Uganda people had built for themselves three 
hundred and seventy-two churches, with nearly 100,000 communi- 
cants, who were not fair-weather Christians, A week or two after 
Stanley’s death, the great cathedral of Uganda was solemnly con- 
secrate, and opened for service. 
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Atnoii^; tht‘S(' pt'oitU* wlumi Sl.mlcv viiitfjl, uliilt* linin’, s 

to siift'ly in iHHt;, was tht- illtihliiun . ini-..i(tn.n v A. M. 
M.u'k.iy, who hail [ifuvimi&ly wiitunj, * I'ur a linn* llu* nUl muls 
of llie land luid to jjivo way to llu* fr«*i‘d ot Ai.itila, a» llu* kinj? saw 
something in that nioro lilicly to add i»usfigi* (o his oouil th.ni tlu* 
I'harm-lilli'cl honiH of tlu* magic men, and lianlic daiuc of (he fore- 
tellers of fortune. Then cairn* Staidcy. Lei hhs enemies .scoff .i.s they 
will, it is a fuel indisimtabk* that with his visit there eommenced tlu* 
dawn of a new era in tlie aiinafs of tlu* court of 1 'ganda. 'i'lu* people 
themselves d.ito from Stanley's day tlu* conHneiic(*nu'nt of leniency 
and law, in place of the previous reign of liltxidslted und terror. 
"Since Stanley canu*," they .say, " the king no more slaughters in- 
nocent [iGoiile as lu* (lid before; he no more disowns and disinherits 
in a numicnt an old and powerful chief, and .sets up a {>upiiet of his 
own, who was before only a .slave." t’ompansl with the former daily 
ch.uiges and crueUies, a.s the n.itives th'sevibe them, one cannot but 
feol thankful h) (u>d for the mighty change.' 

After the visit, Mackuy wnit*.s; 

‘ I must siiy that I much enjoyed Mr. Stanley’.s company during 
the short stay here, llu is a man of an inm will and sound judgment) 
und, besides, is most patietit wlUi the natives. He Jiever .dlow.s unv 
on« of his followers to ojipress, or even Insult, a native, If lu' h.ts 
had oceasitmully to use ttiree in order to effwl a passage, 1 am cer- 
tain that he only resorted to nrnw when all other means failed.' 

Stanley reeognt.sed and .ijipreeiatiil In Maekay a spiiit akin to 
Livingstone. He jutlged (hat he had d.uigBrouwy overtaxed his 
filiength, and urged him to go .iway with him and atscure n rest, 
Rut Mack, IV would not Ic.ivi* his jiost, und within half .i ye.ir he. 
suci'iimheii to di.siM.se,‘ 

I>id space j)('nnil, a cliajtler might well he given to Stanley's 
laliours tor African civilis.it«m liy raean.s of aditrcsscs to thu Eng- 
lisli people, and hiselTorl.s, by lectures .md [n'raunul interviews, to 
move tlm (lovcrnment and the community to mct*L the Huccessive 
calks for action. Had Emlatul responded to kin appeal Ip take over the 
Congo region, the leadershiii, which was left to the Belgian sovereign, 
would have devolved on the Uritfeh nation, and history would have 
had a dilTercnt course. 

After the founding of the Congo Free State, Stanley wont over the 
length aiifl bre.ndih of haigUind to address meetings, urging the 
English people to build the Congo Railway. hiU again the deaf ear 
was turned to him. Now, the wealth to shareholdt*ra in that railway 
is prodigifius. He. also did his utmo.Ht to spur .uui perauade a laggard 
and mdifferent (joverninent to plant and foster English civilisa- 
tion in East Africa. He wanted not mere politieal control, hut the 
cfRcioiit repression of the, sUive-lrade, the advancemunt of mate- 
rial improvements, and especially the coast ruction of railways to 

* In Datktst AJrica, Suinley nolpt Ihnt 'Mr. M.iikiy, Itn* kM wMonaiy lines 
LMngitonc, died almut the kglnning ot Frbnmry, iSij 
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destroy the isolation which was ruinous to the interior. One lecture, 
entitled ‘Uganda; a plea against its Evacuation,’ is a masterpiece 
of large-minded wisdom, and true statesmanship. He spoke repeat- 
edly before Anti-slavery Societies on the practical means of attain- 
ing the great end. His influence with King Leopold was always 
used to hasten and complete the extirpation of the Arab slave-trade. 
From that curse Equatorial Africa was freed, and in its deliverance 
Stanley was the leader. 

Stanley constantly urged the vital importance of thoroughly 
training Medical Officers and Medical Missionaries in the know- 
ledge of Tropical diseases, and the necessity of the proper medical 
equipment of expeditions and stations, and the considerate medical 
treatment of natives;- as well- as white men, for economic reasons, 
as well as_ on humanitarian grounds. 

From his own terrible experiences Stanley realised to the full the 
barrier which Malaria and other dread Tropical diseases imposed 
against the progress of civilisation and commercial enterprise in 
Africa ; and he followed with keen interest and hopefulness the dis- 
coveries of Sir Patrick Mansoii, and Major Ross, proving the mos- 
quito to be the host and carrier of the malarial parasite, and also 
the successful devices of these scientists for checking and reducing 
the death-toll from this scourge. 

He particularly applauded the great, far-seeing, Colonial Sec- 
retary, Joseph Chamberlain, for his practical mt'a.surcs, by which he 
had done more than any other Statesman to render the Tropical 
regions of tlie Empire habitable and healthy. 

Stanley’s last public appearance was at a dinner to Dr. Andrew 
Balfour, on his appointment as Director of the Wellcome Tropical 
Research Laboratories, Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, and, 
in the course of a very moving speech on the development of Africa 
since his first expedition, Stanley said that, at one time, he tliought 
the Equatorial regions possible for the habitation of natives only, 
except in limited highlands; but now, tlianks to the work of the 
London and Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine, and these Re- 
search Laboratories in the heart of Africa, the deadly plagues that 
harassed mankind were being conquered, and the whole of that Dark 
Continent might yet become a white man’s land. 

One other trait of his African work may be mentioned. In a 
pecuniary sense, it was absolutely disinterested. He would never 
take the slightest personal advantage of the commercial opportuni- 
ties incident to the opening of the new countries, on the Congo, or 
in Uganda. I desire to emphasise the fact that such property as he had 
came almost entirely from his books and his lectures. He gave his 
assistance to the establishment of the British East African Company 
because he believed in its influence for good, but he declined any 
pecuniary interest. 

When the Congo Railway stock was paying very high dividends, 
he was asked why he did not take some of it, and he answered that 
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‘he would not have oven tin* afipiM!' nitv of per.^mal pretfit out 
of Africa.' When princcaaml pot«"Utatfft made i(i".tiitani‘ou!4 offers 
In him, they were tpiu'tly put a.sult;. Once an I'.iinlish inaKiuite in 
Africa, who had iitj}*ran(lusetl Englahd and eiiri«‘hi'«i liintselt, askeil 
playfully, ‘ Whydon’t^oMtakesomeitf the " <‘otin.‘r lot s'* in Africa/ ’ 
Stanley put the question by, and afterwards said: 'That way may 
be vi'ry well for him, but, for my.self, I prefix iny way.’ 

When the retention of llRanda was under tliscnssinn, Ia»rd Salis- 
bury said publicly: ‘It Is natural that Mr. Slanlev should favour 
the retention, for we all know that lu; has interest.^ in .A.frica.’ 
Stanley took the earliest occa.sion to .s.iy publicly; * It is true, hut 
not in the sonlid sense in which the iniputation has been made; 
my whole interest there is for Africa herself , and for humanity,' 
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KUROPE AGAIN 

T here was a charm attached to the Great Forest that 
was only revealed to me after it had dropped beyond 
the horizon. I had found that a certain amount of 
determination was necessary to enter it. 

The longer I hesitated, the blacker grew its towering walls, 
and its aspect more sinister. My imagination began to eat 
into my will and consume my resolution. But when all the 
virtue in mo rose in hot indignation against such piusillauimily, 
1 left the plca.sant day, and wo entered as into a tomb, I found 
it di/Hcidt to accustom myself to its gloom and iLs i>allid soli- 
tude. I could find no comfort for the intuu* man, or .solace for 
the spirit. It became impressed on me (hat it was wholly unlit 
for gregarious man, who loves to see sonwithing that apper- 
tains to humanity in his surroundings. A man can look into 
the fac(^‘ ol the Sun and call him Father, the Moon can be 
comparusd td a mistress, the Stars to souls of the dear departed, 
and the to pur Heavenly Horae ; but when man is sunk in 

the depths of a cold tomb, how can he sing, or feel glad? 

After I had got well out of it, however, and had been waimed 
through and through by the glowing sun, and was near being 
roasted. by it, so that the skyey dome reminded me of a burn- 
ing 'hot oven, and the more robustious savages of the open 
country pestered us with their darts, and hemmed us round 
about, day and night, then it dawned upon my mind that, *n 
my haste, I had been too severe in my condemnation of the 
Forest. I began to regret its cool shade, its abundant streams, 
its solitude, and the large acquaintance I made with our own 
ever-fricndly selves, with whom there was never any quarrel- 
ling, andynot a trace of insincere affection. 

I was reminded of this very forcibly when I descendc.!Jrom 
the Suez train, and entered Cairo. My pampered habits of 
solitary musing were outraged, my dreaming temper was 
shocked, my air-castles were ruthlessly demolished, and my 
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illuskms wero riiclfly tluipfllfd. Th(‘ of Cairo, in 

ftt.iriuj; at mo ovory linu' I niiiu* out <o tala* (lu* .lir, niatlo mt* 
imt'orninouly why ; they nuulo im* fool if Mmiothinj,' wuh radi- 
cally wrong about nu*, :uul I was ttw> disooinrrlrtl to pitir with 
any of them, all at oncii. They had been sunning without in- 
terruption in the full blaze of social lif<‘, aiul I was toofrt'sh 
from my three years’ ineclitatums in the wilds. 

If any of the hundreds I met chanced to think kindly of me 
at this period, it was certainly not because of any merit of my 
own, hut because of their innate benevoK*nce and ample con- 
siderateness. I am inclined to think, Itowcver, that I made 
more enemies titan fritmds, for it could .scarcely tte otherwise 
with an irrellective world. To have est'.tped their een.sure, I 
ought to have worn a parehmt'iit hand on my forehead, bear- 
ing the inscription: ’Ladies and gentlemen, I huvt* iicen in 
Darkest Africa for thr<>e etintiuinms years, living {tnnmg sav- 
agt's, and I fear something of their to me; so I 

pray you have m<'r<7.' 

Imleed, no African traveller <iught to be jiulged during the 
first year of his retnrn. He Is b«» full of h» own relUrtlous; he 
is t«i(^ utterly nulural ; h<‘ must apeak the tru^, if he die.s for 
ii ; his opinion.s are too mtn-li hw (»wn. Then, again, his vitals 
are wholly diaorgani.sed. He may appear plump enough, but 
tin* pluiupne.s.s is .simi>ly tin* j'lleetof unhealthy dlgisation this 
stomach, after three ye:ir.s’ famishing, is contract^, and the 
successive feasts to whieh he ia Invited speedily baoomc his 
hano, I lis nerves are not uniformly strung, and his mind harks 
back to the strange scenes he has just left, and cannot be on 
the. instant foc.usscil Uijoii that which interests Society. To 
expect such a mtui to act like the unconscious man of the 
world, is as foolish as to expect a fashionable Londoner to win 
the confidence of naked Africjins. We must give both time to 
recover themselves, or we shall be unjust. 

To avoid the lounging critics that Kit in judgment upon 
me at Shepheard’s Hotel, I sought a retircrl sfxil, the Villa 
Victoria, surrounded by a garden, where, being (mt of sight, I 
might l>c out of mind. There was also an infectious sictotess 
prevailing that season in London, atid my friends thought it 
better that I should wait warmer weather. I reached Cairo in 
the middle of January, 1890, and, until the beginning of Feb- 
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ruary, I toyed with iny pen. I could not, immedialcly, dash 
off two consecutive sentences tliat were readable. A thousand 
scenes floated promiscuously through my head, but, when 
one came to my pen-point, it was a farrago of nonsense, in- 
coherent, yet confusedly intense. Then tlie slightest message 
from the outside world led me astray, like a rambling butter- 
fly. What to say first, arid how to say it, was as disturbing 
as a pathless forest would be to a man who had never stirred 
from Whitechapel- My droughts massed themselves into a 
huge organ like that at th^ Crystal Palace, from which a 
master-hand could evoke Handel’s ‘Messiah,’ or Wagner's 
‘ Walkiire,’ but which to me would only give deep discords. 

The days went by, and I feared I should have to relegate 
my book to the uncertain future. At last I started on the 
‘Forest’ chapter^ the writing of which relieved me of the 
acuter feeling. Then I began the ‘ March from Yambuya’ ; 
and, presently, I warmed to the work, flung off page after 
fjage, and never hal tod un til I had reached ‘The Albert. ’ The 
stronger emotions being thus relieved, I essayed the beginning, 
and found by the after-reading that I was not over-fantastic, 
and had got into the swing of narrative. I continued writing 
from ten to fifty pages of manuscript during a day, from six 
in the morning until midnight; and, having re-written the 
former chapters with more method, was able on the eighty- 
fifth day to write * Finis' to the record of the journey. 

I think the title of it was a happy one — ‘ In Darkest 
Africa, or the Quest, Rescue, and Retreatof Emin Pasha.’ It 
was the choice out of more than fifty taking titles on the same 
subject, but none of them was so aptly descriptive of the 
theme. Since then, some dozen or so book-titles have been 
founded on it, such as 'Darkest England,’ ‘Darkest London,’ 
‘Darkest New York,’ ‘Darkest Russia,’ etc., etc. It was the 
custom for Germans, Anglo-Germans, Philo-Germans, etc., 
etc., for some three or four years later, to print the word 
^Rescue' with quotation marks, which signified, of course, 
‘ so-called’ ; but if the word is not absolutely truthful, I know 
not what^h true. 

Emin was rescued from being either sold to the Mahdists, 
or killed by Fadle Mullah, or perishing through some stupid 
act of his own ; and, so long as he was in the British camp, he 
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was safe. The very day he was kissed by his countrymen, 
ho was doomed to fall, and he nearly crackc'd his poor Iicad. 
When they placed power in liis hands, lliey sent him to his 
death. 

Though not secure from interruptions at the Villa Victoria, 

I could, at least, make my selection of the visitors who called. 
Might I have been as safe from the telegraph and mails, I 
should have been fairly comfortable ; but my telegrams were 
numerous, and letters arrived sometiiues by the hundred. The 
mere reading of the correspondence entailed a vast loss of time, 
the replies to them still more, and occupied the best efforts of 
three persons. What with a tedious sitting for my portrait, 
visits, interviews, dining-out, telegraphic and postal corm- 
spondenco, calls of frieiuls, instructions to the artist for the 
book, and revisions of ray MS., it appears to me wonderful 
that I was able to endure the sUnin of writing half a million of 
words, and all else; but, thank Goodness 1 by the middle of 
April, the book was out of ray hands, and I was alive and free. 

From Cairo, I pr<wocded to Cannes, to consult with Sir 
William Mackinnon about East Africa, and explain about 
Gorman aggrcssiveucsts in that region. Thence I moved to 
Paris; and, not many days later, I was in Brussels, where I 
was received with a tremendous demonstration of military 
and civilian honours. All the way to the royal palace, where 
I was to be hxlgcd, the streets were lined with troops, and 
behind those was the jicpulace shouting their ' vivas 1 ’ It ap- 
peared to me that a great change had come over Belgian pub- 
lic opinion about the value of the Congo. Before I departed 
for Africa, the Belgian journals were not in favour of Africa. 
But now, all was changed, and the King was recognised as 
‘ the great benefactor of the nation.' While I was the guest of 
His Majesty, state, municipal, and geographical receptions fol- 
lowed fast upon one another; and at each of the assemblages 
I was impressed with the enthusiasm of the nation for the 
grand African domain secured to it by the munificence of their 
royal statesman and sovereign. Besides gold and silver medals 
from Brussels and Antwerp, the King graciously conferred on 
me the Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold, and the Grand 
Cross of the Congo. 

Every morning, however, between 10.30 and 12, the King 
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led me into his private room, to discuss questions of absorbing 
interest to both of us. Since 1878, I had repeatedly endeav- 
oured to impress on His Majesty the necessity of the rail- 
way, for the connection of the Lower with the Upper Congo, 
widiout which it was impossible to hope that the splendid 
sacrifices he proposed to make, or had made, would ever bear 
fruit. In 1885-86, I had been one of the principal agents in 
the promotion of an English Company for the construction 
of the Royal Congo Railway ; but my efforts were in vain. 
Now, however, the King expressed his assurance that the 
time was ripe for the Belgian nation to construct the line, 
and he was pleased to say that it was my success which had 
produced this feeling, and that the welcome extended to 
me was a proof of it. I would have been better pleased if His 
Majesty had expressed his determination to economise in 
other directions, and devote his energies to the railway. 

The next subject was the suppression of the slave-trade in 
the Congo. I proposed that troops should be pushed up th(^ 
Congo, and tliat posts should be established at the moulhs of 
the Aruwimi and Lumami, and that the garrisons should be 
increased month by month, until about two thousand troops 
had been collected, when an onward movement should be 
made against Stanley Falla, and the Arab power be summarily 
broken, 


As this would be a signal of resolute action against all the 
Arabs*above the Falls, about thirty steel boats should be pro- 
vided, to enable the war to be carried up the Lualaba ; for there 
would be no peace for the State, until every slaver in the Congo 
State had been extirpated or disarmed. I explained the pro» 
jeet in great detail, and urged it vehemently, as after the 
treachery of Tippu-Tib in the Forest region, it was useless 
to hope that any other method would prevail. His Majesty 
promised cordial assent to the plan, and promised that the 
orders should be issued at once for the building of the boats. 

The next subject debated was the better delimitation of the 


Congo Stete to the east, I proposed that instead of the vague 
and uncertain line of East longitude 30, the boundary betv^een 


British territory and the Congo State should be the centre of 


the Albert Edward Nyanza and the course of the Semliki 


River, by which the parting of tribes would be avoided. The 
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l)enefits to both Kn^hmcl .iml tlu* Stall* would lx* Ihut, whih' 
the whole of the snowy ranj>e of Riiwenzori, intael, would 
belong to England, the Congo Slate would be extended to the 
Albert Nyanza. In size, the exdianged territories would be 
about equal in area. Ilis Majesty appeureil pleasi'd with the 
idea, and expressed his willingness to negotiate the exchange 
of territories with the ICast African Company. 

The King introduced the third subject him.self, by express- 
ing his desire to know what point was the be.st to occupy as a 
central post along the Northern frontier between France and 
the Congo State. I unhesitatingly pointed out the confluence 
of the Mbornu with the Welle-Miihangl, hut that to supply 
such a distant .station would require si large number of sled 
whale-boats, such £i.s Forrest & Sou, of London, had made 
for me. 

Then ho wished to know how the North-eastern frontier 
coukl be defended. 1 replietl that a clevtu* ofllcer would find no 
difficulty in oatabllHhmg hunscll within easy rcadi of Male- 
raka, and holding out inducements to the former Makraka 
soldiers of ICiuiu, many of whom would be glad of a refuge 
aguinat the Muhtlists, At thcao private rocoptions His Majesty 
is ticciislomcd to sit with Ids back to the window, on one side 
of a large marble-topped tabic, while his viaitfir sits on the 
other .side. The table is well furnished with writing-paper, ink, 
pens, ami pencils. Three years and a ejuarter had passed since 
I was in the room, where I had been fifty times before, prob- 
ably ; nothing had changed except ourselves. The King’s beau- 
tiful brown beard had, in the interval, become grey from ear 
to ear; while my hair, which had been iron-grey, was now as 
white as Snowdon in winter. 

I made a smiling reference to the changes Time had wrought 
in us since wo had first met in June, 1878, and discussed the 
possibilities of introducing civilisation on the Congo. 

The King began by saying that my visit to Brussels was 
sure to be followed by great results. He was very certain of 
being able to get the Congo Railway started no\%; for the 
Belgian people were thoroughly roused up, and were even 
enthusiastic. He said my letters from Africa and my present 
visit had caused this change. My description of the Forest 
had fired their imagination ; and the people! seemed to be about 
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as eager to begin the railway as they were previously back- 
ward, indilTcrcnt, even hostile. The railway shares had been 
nearly all taken up, etc., etc, 

‘Now, Mr. Stanley,’ said he, 'you have put me under still 
further obligations, by pointing out how slave-raiding can be 
stopped ; you have also suggested how we could transform 
slave-raidera into policemen, which is a splendid idea; and, 
finally, you have indicated how we are to protect our fron- 
tiers and make use of Emin’s troops, as soldiers in the service 
of the State.’ 

We now discussed the value of the country between the 
Congo and Lake Albert. He listened to what I said with the 
close attention of one who was receiving an account of a great 
estate that had just fallen to him, of which, previously, he had 
but a vague knowledge. 

I said that from the mouth of the Aruwimi to within fifty 
mile.s of Lake Albert, the whole country, from S., to about 
3“ N., was one dense tropksd forest, and that Us area was 
about eciual to Franco and Spain put together. 

‘Does the Forest produce anything that i.s marketable in 
Europe?’ 

‘Well, Sire, I suppose that when elephants have been ex- 
terminated in all other parts of Africa, there will still be some 
found in that Forest, so that the State will always be able to 
count upon some quantity of ivory, especially if the State has 
kindly set aside a reservation for diem to retreat to, and for- 
bidden the indiscriminate slaughter of these animals. Such a 
reservation will also be useful for the pigmies and other wild 
creatures of the forest. But the principal value of the Forest 
consists in the practically inexhaustible supply of valuable and 
use^ful timber which it will yield. You have a great source of 
revenue in this immense store of giant trees, when the Congo 
Railway enables timber merchants to build their saw-mills on 
the banks of the many tributaries and creeks which pierce it. 
The cotton-wood, though comparatively soft, will be adapted 
for cargo barges, because it is as unsinkable as cork, and will 
be useful lor transporting down the Congo the mahogany, 
teak, greenheart, and the hard red and yellow woods. 

‘ I think the timber-yards at Stanley Pool will be a sight to 
see, some few years hence. Then, for local purposes, the Forest 
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will he valiuiblc for furnishing matoriala for buiUliu}* all tho 
houses in the Congo Valley, and for making wtxiden tram-lines 
across the portages of the many rivers. The (hineessionaires 
will also find the rubber produce of the fore.st highly profitable. 
Almost every branchy tree has a rubber parasite clinging to it ; 
as we carved our way through the Forest our clothes were 
spoiled by the rain of juice which fell on us. As there are so 
many rivers and creeks in the Forest, accessible by boats, and 
as along the Congo itself, for some hundreds of miles, the 
woods come down and overhang the water, a well-organised 
company will be able to collect several Ions, annually, of rub- 
ber. When rubber is, even now, two shillings per pound,* you 
can estimate what the value of this product alone will be, 
when the industry has been properly tU'vcloptxl. 

* With every atlvanctdnlo (he lH)rest, the gummy exudations 
will tdao be no mean gain. ICvery land-slip along the rivers 
<liscU)ses a (.luantity of precious fossil-gum, which flouts down 
the streams in hirge cakes. Experience will leach the (\)ncc8- 
siouairea when and how to hunt for this valuable article of 
commerce. I am inclined to think, in fact, that the Great For- 
est will prtjvc as lucrative to the State as any other section, 
however fertile the soil and rich its produce. 

‘ No one cun travel up the (kmgowithout being struck by the 
need of the saw-mill, {lud how numerous and urgent are the 
us«.s tjf sawn tiniber for the various stations which are being 
erected everywhere. 

‘If you had saw-mills establislicd now on the Aruwimi, 
they could not produce planking fast enough to satisfy all 
demands, and what a help for the railway hard-wood sleep- 
ers would be 1 ’ 

I was then questioned as to the tribes of the Forest, and had 
to explain that as the experiences of these unsophisticated 
aborigines with strangers had been most cruel, it would Jiot do 
to be too sanguine about their ability to supply labour at first 
demand. ‘But,’ I said, 'I came across no tribe, excepting the 
pigmies, which, after two yearn’ acquaintance with the white 
man, could not be brought to a right .sense of the vakie of their 
muscle. If a station were built in any part of the Forest, the 

* Tlic market-price of rubber is now (Juiy, iQop) iiuutcd at four ehlliings aitcl six- 
pence ()cr {xiund. — 1). S. 
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tribe in its neighbourhood might be induced by patient and 
fair treatment to become serviceable in a short time ; but the 
other tribes would remain as aloof as ever, until they had the 
same opportunities of intimately knowing the white strangers. 
As the Forest is so dense, and so many miles of untrodden 
woods separate the tribes, it will be a long time before all the 
people will be tamed fit for employment. Good roads through 
the Forest, gentle treatment of the natives employed, and fair 
wages to them, will tend to hasten the white man’s good influ- 
ence; for rumour spreads rapidly; in a mysterious way good, 
as well as evil, news travels ; and every month will show a per- 
ceptible increase in the numbers of those natives desirous of 
associating themselves with the white strangers.’ 

When the King asked me about the people of the grass- 
lands near the lakes, he was much interested at hearing, how, 
from enemies, formidable by their numbers and courage, they 
had become my allies, carriers, servants, and most faithful 
messengers. His Majesty was much impressed by this, and I 
told him how I had been affected by their amiability and good 
scivice ; to any one listening to the warm praise I gave the 
Mazamboni and KavalHs, I might have appeared to exag- 
gerate their good qualities ; but His Majesty is so generous- 
minded that he could appreciate the frank way in which they 
had confessed their error in treating us as enemies, and the 
ready way in which they had atoned for it. 

I showed the King that the grass-lands were not so distant 
from the Congo as my painful and long journey through the 
Forest had made them appear. ‘Without any great cost it will 
be possible for the State to send expeditions to Lake Albert 
from the Congo within ten days. For, when saw-mills have 
been established at Yambuya, a wooden tram-line, topped by 
light steel bars, may be laid very easily along the Aruwimi, 
over which a small engine, drawing five trucks, could travel 
five miles an hour, or sixty miles a day. But before this tram- 
line will be possible, the railway to Stanley Pool must be 
finished, l^y which the resources of civilisation, saw-mills, tools, 
engines, boats, provisions, will be brought thirteen hundred 
miles nearer the lakes than they are now.’ 

After this, we adjourned to lunch, etc., etc. 

A few weeks later, the King came over to London ; and, after 

2 s 
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a talk with Lord Salisbury and the* principal iJircctors of the 
East African C'ompany, whereby the boundaries between their 
respective territorievS were aj^reed to be the Albert, and Albert 
Edward, and the course of the river Stunliki, from the <’entreof 
the southern shore of the Albert lidwanl (o the northern head 
of the Tanganyika Lake, a strii) of ton miles in width was se- 
cured to Great Brimin for free transit,* with all powers of juris- 
diction. Sir William Mackinnon and myself were the signato- 
ries duly empowered.* In my opinion, the advantages of this 
Treaty were on the side of the British, as there was now a free 
broad line of communications between Cape Town and Brit- 
ish Equatoi-ia, while my own secret hopes of the future of the 
RuwciiKori range were more likely to be gratified by its acqui- 
sifioii by the English, because, <»nce the railway reached within 
a reasonable distanci) of llu* Snowy Mountains, a certain beau- 
tiful plateau — couimundiuga view of the snow-pea ka, the plain 
of lJs<jngora, the I-ake Albert Edward, and the Semliki Valley 
-'■must become the site of the future Simla of Africa. On 
the other hand, the King was pleased with the extension of 
his territory to the Albert Nyanua, though the advantages 
are more .sentimental than real. The narrow pasture-land be- 
tweini th(' ( ii'cat Forest and tin* lake may become inhabited by 
whiles, in which case the ninety-mile length of the Nyanza 
may be utilized for steamboat comniunicalion between the 
two end.s of it. 

As Monsieur Vankherchoven, King Leopold’s agent, wa.s by 
this time well on his way to the confluence of the headwaters of 
the Wellfi-Mubangi, the conclusion of this Treaty necessitated 
a slight change in his instructions. 

On arriving in England, April 26, 1890, I was met by a 
large number of friends at Dover, who escorted me on a special 
train to London. At Victoria Station a large crowd was assem- 
bled, who greeted me most warmly. The Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts and Mr. Burdett-Coutts had done me the honour of 
meeting me with their carriage, and in brief timj^ I found 

‘ The Cupe-lo-Cairo Route, on all-Brithh territory, thuH anticipated by Stanley, 
and rendered feoBible by this Treaty, was lost to Unriand owInR to the weakness of the 
Liberal Government of the day, who were actually " bluHed " into cancelling the 
Treaty by German pressure. 

• See Itt DarkaH Africa, vol. it. 
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myself in comfortable rooms at De Verc Gardens, which had 
been engaged and prepared for me by Sir Francis and Lady 
De Winton. 

For the next three or four weeks, proof-reading and revis- 
ing, banquets, preparing lectures, etc., absorbed far more time 
than was good for my health. Two of the most notable Recep- 
tions were by the Royal Geographical Society and the Emin 
Relief Committee ; the first, at the Albert Hall, was by far the 
grandest Assembly I ever saw. About ten thousand people 
were present ; Royalty, the Peerage, and all classes of Society 
were well represented. While Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, 
the President, was speaking, my eyes lighted on many a 
noble senator, chief of science; and prince in literature, whose 
presence made me realise the supreme honour accorded 
to me. 

At the- house of my dear wife-to-be, I met the ex- Premier, 
the Right Honourable Mr. W. E. Gladstone, who had come 
for a chat and a cup of tea,, and to be instructed — a.s 1 had 
been duly warned — about one or two matters connected 
with the slave-trade. I had looked forward to the meeting 
with great interest, believing — deluded fool that I was ! — 
that a great politician cares to be instructed about anything 
but tlie art of catching votes. I had brought with me the 
latest political map of East Africa, and, when the time had 
come, I spread it out conveniently on the table before the 
great man, at whose speaking face I gazed with the eyes of an 
African. ‘Mr. Gladstone,' said I, intending to be brief and to 
the point, as he was an old man, ‘this is Mombasa, the chief 
port of British East Africa. It is an old city. It is mentioned 
in the Lusiads, and, no doubt, has been visited by the Phoeni- 
cians. It is most remarkable for its twin harbours, in which 
the whole British Navy might lie safely, and — ’ 

‘Pardon me,' said Mr. Gladstone, ‘did you say it was 
a harbour?' 

‘Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘so large that a thousand vessels could 
be easily t)erthed in it.’ 

‘Oh, who made the harbour?' he asked, bending his im- 
posing glance at me. 

‘It is a natural harbour,’ I answered. 

‘You mean a port, or roadstead?’ 
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* It ia Ji port, certainly, hut it ia alao a harbour, that, by 
straightening tlic blufTa, you — ’ 

'But pardon mo, a harbour w an artifidal construction.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir, a dock is an artificial construction, but a 
harbour may bo both artificial and natural, and — ’ 

'Well, I never heard the word applied in that sense.’ And 
he continued, citing Malta and Alexandria, and so on. 

This discussion occupied so much time that, fearing I should 
lose my opportunity of speaking about the slave-trade, I 
seized the first pause, and skipping about the region between 
Mombasa and Uganda, I landed him on the shores of the 
Nyaiiza, and begged him to look at the spacious inland sea, 
.surrounded by populous countries, and I traced the circling 
kinds. When I came to Ruwenzori, his eye, caught a glimpse 
of two isolated peaks. 

'ICxeuse mu oiui minute,’ .said he; 'what are those two 
mountains called?' 

'Those', sir,' I jinswered, 'are the Gordon Beimctt and the 
Mackinnon peaks.' 

‘Who railed them by those absurd names?* he asked, 
with the (torrugation of a frown on his brow. 

‘ I called them, sir.' 

‘By what right?' he asked. 

* By the right of first discovery, and those two gentlemen 
were the patrons of the expedition,’ 

'How can you say that, when Herodotus spoke of them 
twenty-six hundred years ago, and called them Crophi and 
Mophi? It is intolerable lliat clas.sic names like those should 
be displaced by modern names, and — ’ 

‘I humbly bog your pardon, Mr. Gladstone, but Crophi 
and Mophi, if they ever existed at all, were situated over a 
thousand miles to the northward. Herodotus simply wrote 
from hearsay, and — ' 

‘Oh, I can’t stand that.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Gladstone,* said I, ‘will you assist me in this 
project of a railway to Uganda, for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, if I can arrange that Crophi and Mophi shall 
be substituted in place of Gordon Bennett and Mackin- 
non?' 

'Oh, that will not do; that is flat bribery and corruption'; 
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and, smiling, he rose to his feet, buttoning his coat lest his 
virtue might yield to the temptation. 

‘Alas !' said I to myself, ‘when England is ruled by old men 
and children ! My slave-trade discourse must be deferred, I 
see.’ 

Turning now to the extraordinary charges made against me, 
on my return to Europe, that I deliberately employed slaves 
on my expedition, I would point out that every traveller, 
before setting out on his journey, took all precautions to 
avoid doing this. Each of my followers was obliged to prove 
that he was free — by personal declaration and two witnesses 
— before he could be enrolled. Four months' advance wages 
were paid to the men before they left Zanzibar, and, on their 
return, their full wages were delivered into their own hands. 
No doubt many who had beeti slaves had managed to get into 
the expedition, as I found to my cost, when well away in the 
interior ; but, since they had been able to earn their own living, 
their slavery had been merely nominal, and all their earnings 
were their own to do what they liked witli, and their owners 
never saw them except when, at the end of Ramadan, they 
called tp phy their respects. To all intents and purposes, they 
were as freemen as the free-bom, inasmuch as tltey were 
relieved J^tj^^j^U^b^bUgation to their masters. 

To profceed dric the lines that, because they were not free- 
born theji' piust be slaves, one would have to clear out the 
Seedy-boy stokers from the British fleet in the Indian Ocean, 
and all the mail, passenger, and freight steamers which ship 
them at Aden and Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, and Yoko- 
hama. All the British consulates on the East Coast — Zan- 
zibar, Madagascar, etc. — would have to be charged with con- 
niving at the slave-trade, as also all the British merchants in 
those places, because they employed house-servants, door and 
horse-boys, who were nominally slaves. 

White men are not in the habit of proceeding to an Arab 
slave-owner, and agreeing with him as to the employment 
of his slaves. I employed English agents at Zanzibar to 
engage my people, and every precaution was taken that no 
one was enlisted who could not swear he was an Ingwaria, or 
freeman. I was only four days in Zanzibar, but, before these 
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men wore acoeptcHl, they hatl tti to-swoar thoir cloolarations 
before the British Consul-goiUTaJ wore , 

The accusations made against nu‘''{llat*l employed slaves 
wore, therefore, most disgraceful. History will be compelled 
to acknowledge that I have some right to daiiu ('redit in the 
acts which have followed, one upon another, so rapidly of late, 
and which have tended to make slave-raiding impossible, and 
to reduce slave-trading to sly and secret exchanges of human 
chattels in isolated districts in the interior. 

The book ‘In Darkest Africa' was published in June by 
my usual publishers, Messrs. Sampson, Son & Co., and the 
Messrs. Scribners of New York brought it out in America. 
It was trauslaled into French, Ciermtui, Italian, Spanish, and 
Dutch, and in ICngUsh it has had a sale of about one hundred 
atid fifty thousand. 

The month of May was mainly passed by me in stirring up 
the Ciuunbers of Commerce and the Geographii'al .Societies to 
unite in pressing upon the. British Govonimcmt the necessity 
of more, vigorous action to prevent East Africa being wholly 
absorbed by < h'rmany ; and, on coming Scot- 
land, where I hud been .speaking, the ^ that 

Lord Salihlmry Inul ats'ured for Great Brififtfot, and 

the northern half of Ivasl Africa, but wngulariy Ifii^ailcd of 
the. extensive piece of pastun'-land west of KiUmouriftro. 'nUs 
odd cutting off is due to a Permanent Official in, ^Foreign 
Office, whose hand can be traced in that obUjiUQ wslStoming 
from the northern ba.se of the Devil’s Mountain to lo, 
on Lake Victoria. Had that gentleman been a member o® an 
African expedition, he would never have had recourse to an 
oblique line when a straight line would have done better. 
However, while it remains a signal instance of his weakness, it 
is no less a remarkable proof of German niagnauimily! For, 
though the Germans were fully aware that the official was one 
of the most squeezable crealurca in office, they declined to 
extend the line Lo the Equator! Kilimanjaro, therefore, was 
handed over to Germany, 'because ihe German Emperor was 
so interested in the flora and Sauna of that district}' That, at 
any rate, was the reason given for the request! 
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THE HAPPY HAVEN 

O N Saturday, July 12, 1890, I was married to Stanley, at 
Westminster Abbey. He was very ill at the time, with 
gastritis and malaria, but his powerful will enabled him to 
go through with the ceremony. 

We went straight to Melchet Court, lent to us for our honeymoon 
by Louisa, Lady Ashburton. Stanley’s officer, Suig:eon Parke, ac- 
companied us, and together we nursed Stanley back to health. 
Stanley’s Journal contains the following passage: — 

Saturday, i^lh July, 1890. 

Being very sick from a severe attack f)f gastritis, which 
came on last Thursday evening, 1 was too weak to expet iciuc 
anything save a calm delight at the fact that I was mauied, 
and that now I shall have a chance to rest. 1 fc'cl as unim« 
pressed as IE I were a child taking its lirsl view of the world, 
or asr^J did Vhen, half-dead at Many anga in t88i, I thought I 
had dophj^l^ world; it is all so very unreal. During my 
long I have often wished that I had but one 

tiny cl^^W but now, unexpectedly as it seems to me, 

I pdSfij^ d wife*, my own wife, — Dorothy Stanley now, 
Dorotl^ Tennant this morning, — daughter of the late Charles 
Tennant of Cadoxton Lodge, Vale of Neath, Glamorgan, and 
pf 2 ,' Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London. 

On the 8th August, after nearly a month at Melchet, we went to 
Maloja in the Engadine, where we spent a few quiet, happy weeks. 
Sir Richard Burton and his wife weie there. Stanley had last seen 
him in 1886. 

Had a visit from Sir Richard F. Burton, one of the dis- 
coverers, of Lake Tanganyika. He seems much broken in 
health. Eady Burton, who copies Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
in her dress, was with him. In the evening, we met again. I 
proposed he should write his reminiscences. He said he could 
not do so, because he should have to write of so many people. 
‘Be charitable to them, and write only of their best qualities,’ 
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I said. — ‘ I don't care a lii> for charity ; if f write at all, I must 
write truthfully, all I know,* he, replied. 

lie is now engaijed in writing a Inu^k called 'Anthropology 
of Men and Women,' a title, he said, that does mu descrilK' its 
contents, but will sufticu to induce me l<^ rea<I it. Vi'htit a 
grand man ! One of the real great ones of England h(‘ might 
have been, if he had niU been cursed with cynicism. I have no 
idea to what his Anthropology refers, but I would lay great 
odds that it is only another means of relieving himself of a 
surcharge of spleen against the section of humanity who 
have excited his envy, dislike, or sf'oni. If he had a broad 
mind, he would c.urb these tendencies, and thus allow men to 
SCO more clearly his grantler (pialilics. 

From Maloja, we went to the Lake of (*omo, vLited Milan, and 
silent a night at t'apluin (’.uuperio’s delightlnl houM', ' La Haata,’ 
near Moassa. Stanley lima tlesmljch it: '■ 

C'utupcrio and (’asiiti, tiu* African travellers, were at the 
slalion t<) gr<‘ei us. Afl(‘r twenty minutes' drive frtim Monza 
we n'aclnd t'ainp(‘rio'vS place; it was formerly a convent, and 
has been iu posat'ssion of the family two hundred years. 
C'aplaiti Eaniperio ha.s la'en the devoted friend and patron 
of Ca.'Ati for many years, :u«l wa.s the cause of his going to 
Africa.*U appears th;it ('asati, far from being a champion of 
Emin, is now resentful towartls him, btrausc Emin, as usual 
with him, has been neglectful of hia friend's susceptibilities. 
Clasuti has done very well with his Book, 

Captain Camperio and his deligiuful family were soon fast 
friends with us. A few years later he died, and so La Santa became 
only a happy memory. We now turned homeward, going first to 
Geneva, then to Paris, and, finally, on the 3rd October, to 
Ostencl, where we stayed at IIMel Fontaine, as guests of the King. 
Wc dined at the ChlUet Royal, and the next clay Stanley took a 
long walk with the King. Thus we spent four days, Stanley walking 
daily with His Majesty. Wedined every evening at the Cldy^et Royal, 
On the 8th, we left Ostend, Slate-cabins were given tofis, and a 
Royal lunch served. 

We now returned to London, and, on Oebcher 22nd, Stanley 
received his D. C. L., at Durluim; on the 23rd, wc went to Cam- 
bridge, where he received the LL. I)„ from the University, In Tunc, 
Stanley had been made V. C. L., by O.Kford, and, soon after, IX. D., 
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by Edinburgh. The University of Halle had bestowed its Degree of 
Doctor of PJiilosophy in 1879.* 

On the 29th October, we sailed for America. Stanley had under- 
taken a lecture tour, under the management of Major Pond. It was 
a tremendous experience; the welcome we received everywhere, and 
the kindness shown to us, were something very wonderful. 

We remained over a week in New York, where Stanley lectured, 
and then we visited all the great Eastern cities. 

Stanley, in his Journal, writes: — 

The untidiness and disorder of the streets of New Yorkstrike 
me as being terrible for so rich a city, and such an energetic 
population. The streets are cut up by rails in a disgraceful 
fashion. The noise of bells, and wheels, and horses’ hoofs, dins 
the ears. Telegraph-posts, with numberless wires, obstruct the 
view, and suggest tall wire-fences; furlongs of posters meet the 
eye everywhere, and elevated railroads choke the view of the 
sky. The man who invented the hideous ‘Elevated’ deserves 
to be expelled from civilisation, and the people who pnrmith'd 
themselves to be thus tortured have certainly curious tastes. 
If they were of my mind, tlicy would pull these strucUircs 
down, and compel the shareholders to build it in such a man- 
ner that, while it might be more useful and safe, it would not 
be such an eyesore, nor so suggestive of insolence and tyranny 
on one sifie,^Att^ pf slavish submission on the people’s side. 

Thd hotel-window shows me tlio street 

ploughe^^, slpiare blocks of granite lying as far as the eye 
can see,^^^ides planking, boarding, piles of earth, and stacks 
of bricks. J counted one hundred and seventy-four lines of 
wire in the air, rows of mast-like telegraph-poles, untrimmed 
and unpainted, in the centre of the American Metropolis! 
What taste 1 

We now travelled over the States and Canada, in a special Pull- 
man-car, which had been named ‘Henry M. Stanley.’ It Avas 
palatial, for we had our own kitchen and cook, a dining-car, which, 
at night was converted into a dormitory, a drawing-room with piano, 
three state-bedrooms, and a bath-room. 

After vi|iting all the Eastern cities, and Canada, we returned 
to New York. On Sunday, the 25th January, 1891, we dined with 

* The mete list of Honorary Memberships of Geographical Societies, Addresses of 
Welcome, at home and abroad, and the Freedoms of all the leading cities in the United 
Kingdom, would occupy a large volume, and therefore cannot he more than alluded to 
here. — D. S. 
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C'yt'iis Ficltl (whn liiid llu* liist Alliiulu t ahlr), at i**ti (tiaini’rcy 
Park, untl mol ( louoial W. '1‘. Shot man. 1 »a\ i*l I hulh v I'Uailo^i 
A. Daii.i, and otlierji. 

Oil tho St.iiilov wont to a Haiwinot nivi a l»v tho Puss', Club. 
Tho followinii is tho onlry iu his Jouuuil: 

Wtis (linoil by iho I‘n'.s>i C'lul). (loiitTiil Sherman was 
present, with ti rubtoiiiul (•omplovum, .mil in un exceedingly 
amiable moixl. lie and I exclungetl i»U‘.isant nmiiiUnients to 
each other iu our tif tor-dinner speeidus. 

On thol 4 lh February, at t'hieago, Statih'y wrote in his Journal:— ■ 

The sad news re.iched ns tti-d.iy of (he death of General 
W. T. Shernuin, the Leader of the Gie,it March through 
('jCfirgia, tvnd the last of lh<> lniinori.il 'I'hrec — Grant, Sheri- 
dan, Shoriiuui. llis list {mblir .ipiMMt.inee was id the Press 
Club Ihimiuot to me In New Voik. At the lime of hts death 
ho was the most poimlsir man in N’ett \ oi k. ami well tleserved 

tins popularity. , 

In his speech tit the. (Hub, I recoKUtaed au oratorical 
power few meii not knowing him woiiltl have suspected. He 
had (lit' he.iriug of one who eoultl itupn•^,H, also those easy ges- 
(itie;. which h.v the hnpiesuou. and the puthoH which charms 
the ear, and aUeei!. the Icelings. U hen we rementUT what ho 
w.us, tuid ihiit we saw in him the kwlof that splendid trfo who, 
by their native, worth, provurf themselves possessors of that 
old American pat rim ism of Revolutionary daya, not ^nlus, 
but fmomilitary lulonm, directwl by inoderatmgemgle-minded- 
ncss to one. coiniuon and dear objecd, —when we consider this, 
tho elfoct of (General .Sliormau's pronence may be better under- 
stood than clescribeil. 

Los ANtJiai:.s, Cai.U'OHXIA, amt March. A Fresno news- 
paiier, in commenting on my |HT.Honal appearance, said that 
I was only five feel, three inehe.s anti tpioted CV-sar ajad 
Napolcfwi us i;xainple.s of wii.it small men are capable of. The 
Los Angeles 'Herald* iiiformiHl Us rentiers this morning, that 
I am six feet, four inches 1 The trutli is, I am five feci, five and 
a half Inches in my socks. 

Sunday, 29lh March, 1891, Reached New Orleans after 
thirty-two years’ absence. I left it in 1859, and return to it in 
1891. I drove with D. to the French Market, down TchapI* 
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toulas St., St. Andrew’s St., Annunciation St., Charlc.s 
Avenue, to St. Charles Hotel. Took a walk with D. to Tchapi- 
toulas St., then to the Levee; gazed acros.s the full view, and 
pointed to ‘Algiers’ opposite, where I had often sported. 

Monday, 30th March. Rose at six-thirty and went with U. 
to French Market, to treat her to what I have often boasted 
of, ‘a cup of the best coffee in the world,’ The recipe appears 
to be two pounds of Java Coffee to one and a half gallons of 
water. Monsieur L. Morel owned the coffee-stand. He came 
from France in 1847. Very likely I must have drunk coffee, 
many a time, as a boy, at his stand ! 

We walked home by Charles Street, well known to me. 
New Orleans changes but slowly. 

From New Orleans we visited Chattanooga. Went to the 
top of Lookout Mountain. People are very kind and atten- 
tive to us wherever we go, but I wish the lectures wt're over ; 
I am very weary. 

On Saturdiiy, April 4th, wc visital Niishville. SLuUey’s (“Ulry is 
simply ‘ Dear old Nashville!’ 

This tour was very exhausting. The constant travelling, In-lur- 
ing, and social demands made upon us, taxed Stanley's striMigth 
severely. By nature shy and retiring, he shrank from ovations, and 
wislied, above‘<all things, to pass unnoticed. This letter written to 
me from fW when I was in Colorado, where he joined 

me a few WB Will-give an idea of his feelings : — 

I spett^ mosf of my time in my own little cabin, writing or 
reading/enduring the breaks on my privacy because they arc 
a necessity, each time invoking more patience, and beseeching 
Time to hurry on its lagging movement that I might once 
more taste of absolute freedom. Meanwhile, what pleasure I 
obtain is principally in reading, unless I come to a little town, 
and can slip, unobserved, out-of-doors for a walk. I often 
laugh at the ridiculous aspect of my feelings, as I am com- 
pelled to become shifty and cunning, to evade the eager citi- 
zens’ advances. I feel like Cain, hurrying away with his uneasy 
conscience' after despatching Abel, or a felonious cashier 
departing with his plunder 1 When I finally succeed in get- 
ting off without attracting anyone, you would be amused 
could you peep in underneath my waistcoat and observe the 
sudden lifting of the feelings, just like the sudden lighting of 
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a waste of angry sea by the fuU atm, warm, l>lan<i, and full 
of promise. Then away I go against the. keen, cold wind* but 
the feelings arc rejoicing, laughing, babbling of fun ami enjoy- 
ment; ami the undertone of the great harmony is h'yeedeml 
I am free ! Block after block is passetl without a glance, until 
I get to the quieter parts, and then 1 straighten out, take a 
long breath, expressing by the act the indeserihahic relief I 
have of being away from the talking man, with his wayward 
moods, and exceeding sensitiveness. 

I sometimes think with a shiver of what I shall have to 
endure in London : just because a person sends a polite invita- 
tion to dinner, or ten, or reception, one must note it down as a 
himling engagement for tlwit evening or afternoon, One must 
not forget it; one must think of it, and rut out that period of 
existence, from his short life, to eat aiul tlrink at the express 
hour! This is not freedtiin 1 To fiee is to have no cares at 
all, no thought of the next hour, »>r the next day, or llie next 
month ; to be ns we were at Melehet, "-early breakfast, walk 
out, sit on chair or bench, walk in, or walk out, as though 
irresponsible l)eiiiK.s. How I did enjoy Mclehot! Afterwards 
came busy, oxaotiug life, proiKiration for lectures, etc. All 
ICurope anti America wore not so jileasant as lovely, dreamy 
Melchet. ^ 

There are buttt'rllies ami bees in the world ; the buUerIlies 
like to play amid the llowers, I am content to belong to the 
bee elass. ^'he bees do ntii envy the butterflies, do not think 
at all about them, and that is the same with me. I might 
stand it for a week, perhaps a month ; but the utter waste of 
life would begin to present itself, until, at last, my mind would 
conceive an accusing phantom, composed of lost days and 
weeks, with their hosts of lostopiioriunities ever reproaching 
me for my devotion to the inane and profitless. Ah, no, I must 
be doing something; no matter what it appears to others, 
if to me it satisfies the craving for doing or learning, that is 
enough. g 

On April IS, 1891, we sailed for Liverpool. Stanley ends the 
Journal of our American tour with the words J — 

The greatest part of America Is unequalled for its adapta- 
bility for tlie service of man, and her jxjople are doing the 
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utmost they can to utilize its productiveness. They have 
every right to be grateful for their land, and I think they are 
both grateful and proud of it. 

The American farmer, of whom but little mention is made, 
is one of the finest natures in existence. Milton’s description 
of Adam, ‘ the great Sire of all,’ a little altered, would befit the 
typical American farmer. I never see one but I feel inclined to 
say to him, ‘ Good and honest man, all blessings attend thee ! ’ 
His life is without reproach, his soul without fear, he has faith 
in God, he is affectionate, serene in demeanour ; there is confi- 
dence in his gait, and he understands and loves the kindly 
earth. The typical American merchant is a sober and solid 
man, shrewd and practical, a pillar of the Commonwealth, and 
daringly enterprising on occasion. 

We now returned to London, and from there Stanley wont on ii 
lecturing tour over England and Scotland. I did not aoooiupany 
him throughout, but joined him at different plaoos, so lliat I ptwsi'ws 
some dcligntful letters written to me when we were uiiurt. In one 
he writes: — 

Rest! Ah, my dear! wo both need it — I more than you. 
Absolute stillness, somewhere in remote and inacces.sible 
places, in an island, or in the air, only certain articles of food 
and comfort being Indispensable, Then let me wake to strains 
of music, 1 tnhtfc I should rise to life again ! Until then, 
existence Is mere prolonged endurance. 

t 

Stanley all his life had a passion for reading, when he could not 
be ‘ doing.' He delighted in reading Csesar, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, and lighter books also did not come amiss. From Chelten*^ 
ham, he wrote: — 

I have begun again on Thucydides. Gladstone’s ‘Glean- 
ings' are ended. They are all good. Strange 1 how I detect the 
church-going. God-fearing, conscientious Christian, in almost 
every paragraph. Julian Corbett’s ’Drake’ is fair; I am glad 
I read it, and refreshed myself with what I knew before of the 
famous sailor. 


From the Bell Hotel, Gloucester, he wrote, June 3, 1891 ; — 

1 had a long walk into the country, which is simply buried 
under bushy green of grass and leaves, 
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I saw the largest ri\'of ui ICiiKlaml yostcitlay : it apiiears to 
he a littlf wiMer than what I emitil hup uvev with a poU* in 
my best clays. It was a dirty, nusty-eultjured .stream, l>ut the 
nusuhiw.s wt>ri* fat. 'rhe* euiinlry .seems tu perspire under its 
euverinj? of leafy verdure. I alway.s luveil the lCu}*U.sh euuntry, 
and my see.reLatlaehmeiit fur it .seeitied to me well roallnned 
tu-day, us I thrilled with admiratiun and alTeetiun for all I saw. 

June 4 th. Took a walk alonK the heittht.s of t:Hfton] What 
a picture of the Severn (hirRu- - woods, difta, villas, good 
roads, ro.sy-diet‘ketl children, romping school-boys, fond 
mamas, ami a .score of other things — <tnc ctiii get fn»m the 
Suspimsioii IJridgc'! 

His ne.Kt letter w.is from ('liftoit: - 

Yon [UTSS me (<j aeeepi the invitation to jireside iit the 
Eisteddfod. I feel that we.lhejM'oiile of Wales generally, and 1, 
nn< iKtt in snelt close sympathy us to eiutlile me to say anything 
snlliclenlly idea.sing to tlmir ears, I low could it bt* othenvise? 
'riu* ELsleddfod, as I imderstund it, is for the puriuwe of excit- 
ing interest in the Welsh nationnUty and Innguage. My 
travels in (he various eontiuenls have Unprepared mo for 
syiniialhlsing with smdi a ('uu.se. If I were lt> Mi)ealc truly 
my mind, I slumld reeommend Welshmen to turn theh^tten- 
tion to a elo.ser study of the English laugtiage, literature, and 
eharaeteristie.s, for it. i.s only by that training that they can 
hope to comiH'te with their English brothers for glory, honour, 
and prosiierity. I'Uere is ncj harm in understanding the Welsh 
language, but they should be told by sensible men that every 
hour they <lev<»te t(» it, <>ccui>ies time that might be better 
cmiployccl in furthering their own jjarticular interests. But 
who will dare tell men, so devoted to their own people and 
country as the Welsh, the real truth? J am not the man! 
There i.s no object to be gained save the good of the Welsh 
people themselves, who, unfortunately, fail to see it in that 
light, and would accordingly resent whatever \fm said to 
them. I am so ignorant <jf the blessings attending Ihese hcai 
studies, that my speech would t)e barren and halting. If I 
could only feel a portion of what the fervid Welshman feels, 
I might carry through the day a bearing as though I enjoyed 
it all, but I fear I shall hang my head in self-abasement. 
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Now if it were a British community that met to celebrate 
British glories, what themes and subjects! But how can I 
shout for Cambria? What is Cambria, alone? What has she 
done, what hope for her, separate and distinct from her big 
sisterBritannia, or rather Anglia? United, they arc great; but 
divided, neither is aught. Now do you understand to what 
a hard shift I am put? I shall be hooted out of the country, 
because my stubborn tongue cannot frame agreeable fictions ! 

June 16, 1891, he wrote to me; — 

You ought to have been with me at Carnarvon, simply to be 
amazed at the excitement in North Wales, along the line, as 
I stepped from the train ; the people, hard-featured, homely 
creatures, rushed up, the crowd being enormous. Yester- 
day I had a striking explanation of why and wlu*ref(.)re the 
woman in the Sciiptures kLsscjd the hinn of the Miisler’s gar- 
ment: as I moved through tlus crowd, I ft‘lL hands I ouch my 
coat, then, g(‘t(ittg bolder, they rubbed moon the back, stroked 
my hair, and, finally, thumped mu hard, until I felt that the 
honours were gutting so weighty I should die if tlu'y conliiuuHl 
long. Verily, thoru wore but few thumps between me and 
death ! A flash of fierceness stole over me for a second, and I 
turned to the crowd ; but they all smiled so broadly that, poor, 
dear, iflad creatures, I forgave tliem, or, at least, resolved to 
submit. Well! until 11.45 p. m„ from 5 p. m., I was either 
talking at the pitch of my voice to six thousand people, or 
being wrung by the hand by highly-strung, excited people. 
Were it not for the prayer, ‘God bless you, Stanley! God 
prosper your work, Stanley! The Lord be praised for you, 
my man !’ I could have done anything but feel grateful, the 
strain on my nerves was so exhausting. But I need prayers, 
and their blessings were precious. 

The streets were full; eight excursion trains had brought 
the country folk ; they blocked the way of the carriage, com- 
ing in, and going out^ Dear sons of toil and their sisters, the 
grand stoAt-hearted mothers who bore them, and the grey- 
haired sires ! My heart went out to them ; for, underneali all, 
I felt a considerable admiration for them — indeed, I always 
had. I feel what all this means, just as I know what is passing 
in the African’s heart, when I suddenly make him rich, in- 
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stead of hurtintc him. I'hm* h a liHik, a*. t*f .i lifiifiK-uj, ,4 the 
boul into the oyt’.s, whlfh e\i>laliH a*i hdk a* wonl^, 

June .aulh, iKyi. I lm\e nim* mun- !f« tni«- . u> and 

then, tanl unci nuin wilUnK< I_*'liaU lUKt nu- down for u‘at. 

I have just iH'gun to tc\ui Walter Si‘ott''i ' Journal.' I like it 
immensely. The I-ile of Ilomihum dull; histAvu letters 
are the best in it, but there i«’ no r»bs<>i\.ii Ion. or judjjment 
upon thinRsi merelyu sctu*.si»t letters a|H«i town-talk,* what 
he did, seldom, however, wh.it he ihoukid- VMtere jou hce his 
thought, it is worth reading twice. 

It Ls a great relief at last to In* able to ‘.sjHuk my mind,’ 
not to Ih‘ chilled and have to shrink baek. Hr*tw«***n mother 
and child, you know the confidence and trust th.it rsxistj I 
never kni'W it; atul now, b}^ extrenw* favour of Ihovitleurc, 
the last few years of my life shall br* given to know this 
thoroughly. Towards you I heglu ittmtfullv t<» cNhilnt my 
thoughts and feelings; as one, unarctistonted lu the wrurity 
of a bunk, places his haid-eameU mortey in the care of u 
stranger, profe.s.slng belief in ilswrurity, yet inw.mlly doubt* 
ing, HO I shyly revuiiled this and that, until mm, when I give 
up all, umliiubting, is*rlect in eonhdenee. 

June 20lh. Tcemttrrovv, a leeiiue at t’anterbuiy will finish 
my present cuur.He. And then I shall U* at large to look at 
<*vr‘rything on earth with rlitlerent r'yesi. Think of thi novel 
liberty (»f lying in bed us h«ig as I please, to t*ike colTee in 
l>ed, th(‘ niorning cigar ami bath, without an inward monitor 
nagging pr-nsislently and urging to duty! By the way, apm* 
I)o.s of that worrl, M. sairl yesterday »ho distiked the word 
'duty.' I wonder if »hu has lieen reading Jeremy Bentham, 
who wrote to the same effect. 

Duty, though an imiK'rioua, ia a very necessary master; 
hut I shall ho very glad to pass a few weeks, at least, owing 
no duty but that which I shall owe to your pleabure 4jrid 
mine. 

CANTKRnukY, July 1st, R.30 A. M. 1 hav« risen thus early 
to celebrate my emancipation fn;m the thrakltan imposed 
upon me by lecture agents nntl my own morn! weakness, to 
write to you. 

I have seen the time when I coultl have written gloriously 
about this singular old town ; I love it no less now than I did 
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years ago when I first saw it, but I am much busier with 
various things now tlian then. 

The old Fountain Hotel is a typical English inn. I heard a 
little bit of vocal music from the Cathedral choir, and very 
much admired it. What a fine old Cathedral it is ! But oh ! 
how the religion that built it has faded ! The worship of the 
Almighty Creator of Heaven and Earth, who, we were taught 
in our youth, sat in the Heaven of Heavens, has been so 
superseded by that degrading worship of gold and Society ! 

Apropos of this, I picked up at a book-stall yesterday a 
little brochure called ‘ Caesar’s Column,’ a tale of the twentieth 
century, by Ignatius Donnelly, I road it through. It pre- 
tends to be a series of letters from a man named Gabriel, 
a visitor to New York from tihe State of Uganda, Central 
Africa. They are directed to one Heinreich, a resident of the 
village of Stanley ! He describes the marvellous inventions of 
the ago, especially the air-demons, which are air-warships 
loaded with bombs, charged with poisonous fumes, which, 
dropped from above in the streets, destroy a (luarter of a 
million soldiers. The armed force of the State thus disposed 
of, the canaille proceed to exterminate the devotees of Society 
and the cold, selfish civilisation, or rather that methodical 
system founded upon spoliation and oppression of the poor 
which- tne wealthy have initiated by huge trusts, etc., wherein 
there is ih? fought of mercy, justice, or sweet clrarity. 

The end of all is destruction and utter extermination of the 
wealthy classes over Europe and America, and the quick 
upheaval of everything resembling Order and Law by the 
Anarchist clan, and the two continents relapse, fast enough, 
into barbarism, in consequence. It is a powerful story — 
impossible, of course; but some of its readers will rise from 
reading it, thoughtful, and a small seedling of good may, or 
ougjit, to come from it. 

At last, Stanley’s holiday came, and we went to Switzerland at 
the end of Jwly. The fine mountain air, the beauty of the scenery, 
long walks, peace and quiet, gave Stanley what he so needed — 
physical and mental rest. Of an evening, _ we read aloud, retiring 
very early, as Stanley had the African habit of rising at six. 

I persuaded Stanley sometimes to play at cards, but he never 
much cared to do so ; he not only tliought cards a great waste of 
time, but he also thought playing for money discreditable; he 

2 F 
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w.iiitid all tht* time lu* tnulil p‘t int u-adiiii;, i« plamiinv' wniiethinj^ 
iu' nUMiu Iti ili», or wtiU'. 11<‘ Wii., iii l.t« i. an iiivt'lnialp ttnrkfi. 

WVwou'K'timiiujilnl iiijLmil.it thcnntlul AuiiiiM, wlit'iihlanluv, 
i« a ilamp iinnmlain tncadtm* at Minn-it, .4i(i|U'<l ami hruk<* his left 
anklo. lie sitltfifd a m"«l tlcal, tlinitijitn' uti tnalaria*hut 

thrt Mttu'uiiitfd witliuiit sliiti tniiiiiK iht'U'fj, am!, in tiim*. thnlatm'iu'ss 
ilisvippcart'd. 'I'his aa klniit jm-vi-iilul hi. pn-sicUnt; at tlu* Kistecld- 
h«l. 

t>n the Jiul Oetoin'r. Stanlev went tn ( Isteiul, hv invitation of the 
KiiiK <4 I he Hol«ians. Mr. Mounteney Jephson aeeompanied him. 
Stanley wrote to tne: — 

"riie Kint* titles not hmk greyer than I remember him during 
the last Iwtt ye.its, lie tells me he will be lifty-sevcu next 
April, ami that he tVeU (he appro, uh of agt% t»tu* sign of which 
is loss tif mi'inoiv. He raimt*( retnettiber names. I told him 
that thill I'ael dal not sit ike me as suggestive of age, sinee the 
longer wa* lived the mute names we had to lememher, and 
thi*u* was it limit tiMme’s power of remembering, 

Staulev then wrote at length his eunverAttion with the King) 
but I will not give it hen*, 

After dinner, we iuljunm to the King’s private room to 
j.nntUe. U.tvtin tloll'mel takes eharge of Jeplthtm, and shows 
him the fasiuo. The King tells me ho walks twenty-fivn 
kiloniettes every tl.iy : his daily lUe begins at A. M., when 
he (.ikes SI eup t»f lea; he brt'akf.tsi.s at M..^o. All hi# lo.ttors 
for Ills Ministers are written by himself between C> A. M. and 
bnMhfast, ami, iit lo o'eUn k, they are sent to the. Ministers, 
lie .says he has In'en iwenty-.six years in active service. 

AfttT dinner, the King cautiously approached and sounded 
me on the pos!»ibility of my resuming my duties on the 
Congo. 

I [Kiintt'd to my broken leg, f«>r I am .still very lame. 

'Oh,' hesiiid, ‘ not now, but when you return from Australia, 
stmnd in health and limb.’ 

‘We shall 8 ( 30 , Your Majt'sty,’ I said. * 

‘ I have a big t*isk on hand for you, when you are ready,' 
were his last words. * 

In October, 1891, we left England for a visit to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, trnveUing v 5 .'t Brindisi, some twelve miles 
from which our train ramc into cdHsion with a goods train. Stanley 
thus describes the accident; — 
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At 3.45 p. M,, wc were rattling along at forty miles an hour, 
when the train jostled dangerously at the nortlicrn end of a 
siding. D. and I cast enquiring glances at each other, but, 
finding we were not derailed, resumed our composure. A 
second later there was an explosion like that of a rocket, and, 
the next second, there was a jar and a slight shock. ‘Lift up 
370 ur feet,’ I cried to D. ; and, at the words, my window burst 
into a shower of finely-powdered glass, which fell over me, and 
we stood stock-still. Rising on my crutch, I looked through 
the broken window and discovered four freight trucks, crum- 
pled up into a pitiful wreck, just ahead of us, within about 
fifty yards of a levelled wall, and I then saw that our engine 
and van were lying on their side. Our escape was a narrow 
one, for our coupe compartment came next to the van. For- 
tunately, there was no loss of life. 

_ I regret that apace docs not allow me to quote Stanley’s descrip- 
tions of persons and places during his half-year in Australia. 1 give 
one or two personal passages from his Journal. 

Aucklanp, December 30th. Sir George Grey called on us in 
the afternoon, and took us out to show us the Public Library. 
There we saw valuable old Missals, with wonderful paintings 
of scroll-work and impossible leafage. In another room, he 
showed us private letters from Livingstone, received by him 
when Governor of Cape Colony. There were also some from 
Speke. 

Livingstone’s letters are marked 'Private’ He must have 
recognised a kind of cousinship in Sir George, to have deliv- 
ered himself so frankly. He wrote strongly and earnestly to 
one whom he rightly supposed would understand him. 

Sir George, a traveller himself, and likewise a strong man, 
would appreciate him. It did me good to see his handwriting, 
and also to see letters of Speke. 

S doubt whether Speke will ever be thoroughly known to 
the world, though there was much that was great and good in 
him ; but Speke, unfortunately, could not express himself. 

It was a keen pleasure to read these old letters, which 
breathed of work, loyalty of soul, human duties, imperial 
objects, and moral obligations, and then to look up at the face 
of the venerable statesman to whom they were addressed, and 
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tf.u (■ the hnMtlth ul luliul, .in«l which 

clh'itcU llu* >.pttut.uuMius, luv tif thoii- hi^ws from 

tlichc tiMVclIcvri .iml pumccrs, ft im clcv.itiii}; U* hOc a man 
who K not laiutod with anti i<ftfinc'<s, with whom 

om* can talk as t(» a Fathcr-cunlf'-MU', without fear of being 
uii!r)umlt'rsttMul, and w'itlumL lisk ot limliug it in the new’spa- 

IK'i's of the noKl tl.iy. 

Sir ( 'iforgt* h.i.s a urantl, <iiju*t face, anti a pair of round blue 
cvc" bcautinn with kiiulnesh, anti the light of wisrlom. There 
arcolht‘t.1 like liitn in (he wtirhl, iiti floubt, but it is only by 
a laie ch.tnce we meet them. Shotdtl I be asketl W’hat gave 
tiu‘ tlu* nioa plea.,urc in lile, I wonitl iiuswer that it was the 
nu-t'ting with wia- ami gtunl elders, who, while retaining a 
\ivHl inti'te .t in the alfaii - ot hie, conltl, frimi their height of 
knowledge and cMiHulettce. apjutnc what I had tltme, mui bid 
me :4ii\c ou, Ululauiitetl, lutdMuayetl, 

I h» (c give a let tet tonu Sit < Jetuge < bey, tvn’tten a mouth later: 

Mu Ki \NO, j«j(h /an., i%. 

M\ otvu Thi. e« the 5Jml Anniversary of New 

/« tl.nid, a ptibtit tioHday. 

I till h-lt in puiii I tiautitiitnt\, with lull lime for ealm reflortlon, 
I, ft ,(ll .til' t;onc lilt •.iiiiif (i.iify of pJi.(.no‘. J have occiipicfl my 
ttiMiiuitv; in ti»ll«minv5 \oin >.ulti lingsaml tdal iasrwirtU'(linj[’arke’8 
M-v|t*ji»nii .in l-ijii ooii.ilAhie.i.' Atlcric iding, with lheftiv.ilest 
pliM.tu»', p.iv.e'.fti.!. .Sii.V. ami 51 p thete haw me rellecliug upon 
what \oii h.ue tltim* lor the Knipuebyyimrhervices, mulwhathas 
bjtu the lewaru given publidy to you by the authorities of that 
KntpUe* well, negliH t! 

I atn nu liiHsl to tliitik it laheM that the matter should stand thus. 

AH id il.mger, s<ir:»nv. sulleiiug, tri.il of every kiml that man could 
emhtre, vou hav<* underKtme. . , , . , 

I' tom .dl «if tlmM'you have emergerl unshaken, triumphant, every 
iliflHUhv «‘vercome, reverenced l»y those who served under you, 
AfriiM opened to the wotM. the unknown m.idi' manifest to till, bo 
to h.ive siiflereil, so m Iiav** surceediil, must h.ive done mne^to 
form a truly great ch.ir.wter, the remembrance of which will go 

down to piiMterity. . s . 1 . u 

Yet one thing wai wanting to render tin* great drama m winch 
hrf'Ji tlir gmit *M*t*»r roinpirlis C ouUt ln<* man who had 
done all ihi* , .iml supported •^Hchv.irime.f rial*., b»^u‘ that •• perhaps 
hardest ol all - cold neKleit, ami the absence of national recog- 
nition and iwtinnal reward for what he ii.ul amtmpiiwlied? hrom this 
trial, UH from all the others you have undergone, you have come 
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out a conqueror — calm, unmoved, and uncomplaining. Your own 
character has been improved by this new trial, which will add an 
interest to your history in future times j and I sit here, not lamenting 
that you move amongst your fdlow-men untitled, undecoratcd, but 
with a feeling that all has taken place for the best. 

I had wished to write to you on several points. I was much struck 
by a statement in Parke’s journal, that at one point it only took 
fifteen minutes to walk from the headwaters of the Nile to those 
of the Congo.’ This distance could hardly be shown upon a small 
map, and probably caused an error in the old maps, or in verbal 
descriptions from which the old maps were made. 

But I shall weary you with this long letter. I hope we shall meet 
again before long, but I fear some time may elapse before I can start 
for England. I feel that I owe duties to New Zealand, Australia, 
and the Cape, and, until I have at least partially fulfilled them, I 
hesitate to indulge my longing once more to revisit my early home, 
and my many relatives. 

WiU you give my regards to Mrs. Stanley, and tell her that the in- 
teresting photograph of yourself which you were good enough to 
send mo has been handsomely framed and adorns the Public Library, 

Yours truly, 

G. Guey. 


February 12th, Tasmania. A curious thing happened this 
morning. I am obliged to rise at an early hour on account of 
habits contracted during more than twenty years of African 
travel, and to avail myself of the silent hours of the morning 
to prefcure an exercise-walk for the sake of health. At 5.30 I 
was shaving, and somehow ray thoughts ran persistently on 
what Colonel J. A. Grant (the companion of Speke) said to me 
in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster, on my marriage 
day, July 12th, 1890. Said he, T must take this opportunity 
to say a long good-bye, for, after to-day, I don’t suppose you 
will care to come to my symposium and talk about Africa.’ — 
‘Why?’ I asked. — ‘Oh 1 well, you are married now, and mar- 
riage often parts the best of male friends.’ — ‘Oh, come!’ I 
rej)lied, ‘ I can’t see how my marriage will affect our friend- 
ship ; I will make it a point to disprove what you say.’ Then 
Grant and I were separated. ‘And it is quite true,’ I reflected ; 
‘we have not met since, somehow. But I will make it a point 
to visit Grant the first evening after I reach London.’ And I 
shook my razor at the figure in the mirror, to confirm the 
mental vow. A short time afterwards, I went down ; the hotel 

* The Aruwimi branch of the Congo. — D. S. 
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was not yet opened. As I put my hand on the knob of the 
door to open it, the niomiiiK paper was thrust underneath 
the door by the newspaper-boy outside. Anxioms u» read 
the cablegrams from Loudon, I seized the paper, and the 
first news to catcli uiy attention was, — ‘ Death of Colonel 
J, A. Grant, the Nile Explorer.’ What an odd coincidence ! 

This is the second lime in my oxiu'rionce that a person 
thousands of miles away from me has been suddenly sug- 
gested to me a few moments preceding an announcement of 
this kind. From the day I parted with Grant, till this morn- 
ing, his words had not (jnce recurred to my mind. 

(.)n the other occasion, the message came a.s an apparition. 
I was in the centre of Kom<* hundr<*ds of men,* and the vision 
of a woman lying on her l)e<l, dying, apiH'Ured to nn* siidchsily. 
I heard her voice plainly, every ihan of furniture iti the I'oom 
was visible to mo; in fact, I had as vivid a pic'turc' of the 
room, and all wUhin it, as though I aloud there in broad 
daylight. The vision, clear as it was, ptussed away, and I 
awoke to th(‘. reality of things around mo. I was bewildered to 
find that no one had witnessed any abstraction on my part, 
tliough one was so close, that he touched me. Yet, in spirit, 
1 liad been six thousand miles away, and saw my own figure at 
th<‘ bedside of the dying woman; months after, whonul had 
actually arrived in Europe, I was told that .she had died a 
few hours later. 


* tiee pngo 907. 



CHAPTER XXI 


POLITICS AND FRIENDS 

S OON after our marriage, I thought of Parliament for Stanley. 
It seemed to me that one jp full of energy, with such ad- 
ministrative power and polracal foresight, would find in the 
House of Commons an oatlet for his pent-up energy. I also felt he 
needed men’s society. We had no country home then, and to be 
shut up in a London house was certainly no life for Stanley ; also, 
at the back of my mind was the haunting fear of his returning to 
the Congo. I thought that, once in Parliament, he would be safely 
anchored. 

At first, he would not hear of it, but his friend, Mr. Alexander 
Bruce, ^of Edinburgh, joined me in persuading Stanley to become 
Liberal- Unionist candidate for North Lambeth. We went into the 
battle just ten days before the polling day. We were (luiU: ignorant 
of electioneering, and T must say we had a dreadful tc'u days of it. 
Stanley wrote in his Journal, Monday, 20th June, 1892 : — 

‘Have consented to contest the constituency of North 
Lambeth against Alderman Coldwells, Radical. I accepted 
becpec D. is so eager for me to be employed, lest I fly away 
again to Africa. 

On the 29th, Stanley held a great meeting at Hawkeston Hall, 
Lambeth, but he was howled down by an organised rabble imported 
for the purpose ! The leader of these rowdies, stationed in the Gal- 
lery, from time to time waved a folded newspaper, which was the 
signal for fresh interruptions, and an incredible din. The platform 
was stormed, and we had to withdraw ; when we tried to get into 
our brougham and drive away, the roughs held on to the door of 
the carriage and tore It off. Stanley was greatly disgusted : Afri- 
can savages, he thought, would have bdiaved better. He was not 
sorry to be beaten, though the majority against him W£is only one 
hundred and thirty. 

But Lpersuaded him to remain the Liberal-Unionist candidate. 
He thought the election would not come for some years, and faint- 
heartedly consented, on condition that he would never be expected 
to call personally on voters — never visit from ‘house-to-house.’ 
He consented to apeak* at worldng-men’s clubs and meetings, but 
‘ never will I degrade myself by asking a man for his vote,’ and no 
man can boast that Stanley ever did so. 

' See the second Tootnote on page 4$9. 
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and gentle rule, clevoloiunt'ut af natural ivhuimvs, adminis- 
trative foiv&ight and skill, which have, in times iiast, welded 
div'uled countries into unity, and lifted distressed and trou- 
bled communities into prosiwrity and ptMce. 

I syintiathise witli all that the [ireseiit < a)vernment has 
well clone and wisi-ly planned for the bettering of tlu‘ lot of 
the people'; to all such measures I will give the best thought 
that I can c'ommaiul. Yi't I canuot Imt feel that the destiny 
of the KngHsli working-classes depends in the last resort on 
measures, on enterprise's, of a larger scope. In the highlands 
of Africa, which skilful dij)If(macy has si'cured for England, 
thns(* lands to which the hronibasa Railway will be the first 
praclicabh' mad, then* is room and tt) s[>are for some twenty 
millions of ha[ipy and prosperous people, '^flu're is no need for 
the poorest among us to covet his neighbour’s wc'alth, while 
nature still olTers such immense', such inexhaustible boons. 
Only h't England be imiled at home, wist' abroiid, and no man 
can assign a limit to the stability of our ICmpire, or to the 
prosperity of her sons. 

In conclusion, the pres(*rvalion of peace, with joalDUs care 
of the dignity and honmu' of the Empire, the wonderful 
econoiuic's elfct'tetl during the past sIk years, tlu* readiness to 
I'efouu juilit'iou.sly whi-re reform wu.s necessary, as rannifested 
by Lortl Salisbury’s (Joverument, are worthy of our beSt sym- 
jiatliias; and if you will do me the honour to return me to 
Parliament, I promise to be active and faithful in the dis- 
charge of my duties to my constituency. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry M. Stanley. 

a, iticuMONn Turkace, WiirrenALL, T-okuon, 

June a (St, i8o3. 

After our defeat in 1892, 1 rtreivecl the following letter from«6ir 
George Grey, who was still in Auckland, New Zealand; •— 

October, 1893. 

My dear Mrs, Stanley, — lam only just recovered from 
a long aitd serious illness, and can as yet hardly hold my pen, 
but I am so ashamed of not having written to you, that I am 
determined to make an effort to do so, and to ask for your 
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forgiveness. I was seriously sorry at Stanley losing his elec- 
tion, althougli we should have been on different sides in poli- 
tics ; but his profound judgment and knowledge of African 
affairs would have been of the greatest service in Parliament, 
and would, I believe, have prevented the Government from 
committing many errors. But the fact is, that Stanley’s ser- 
vices to the empire have been too great and too unusual, and 
I ought to have known he would have to undergo many trials ; 
perhaps he is lucky in having escaped being put in chains, 
as Columbus was ! Men of this kind have no business to act 
in the unusual manner they generally do, throwing their con- 
.temporaries in the shade — this is never forgiven ! 

However, these truly great men can bear misfortunes in 
whatever guise they come, like heroes, and thus add greater 
lustre to their ultimate i-enown, and will make Iheir history 
much more wonderful reading. Those who climb to heights 
must expect to meet with toils and many trials. Give my 
regards to Stanley, who, tried in so many, and siu'h vUvSt toils 
and dangers, whilst working for his fcllow-mcn, will not falter 
now. 

Truly yours, 

G. Grey. 

In January, 1893, Stanley wrote to me at Cambridge, where I was 
spending a week: — 

f 

Having announced my intention of standing again as Can- 
didate for N. Lambeth, I propose doing so, of course, for your 
sake; but after my experience in North Lambeth you must 
not expect any enthusiasm, any of that perseverant energy, 
which I may have shewn elsewhere, and which I could still 
show in art honourable sphere. 

But this political work involves lying, back-biting, morally- 
damaging your opponent in the eyes of the voters, giving and 
receiving wordy abuse, which reminds me of English village 
squabbles ; and I cannot find the courage either to open my 
Ups against my opponent, or to put myself in a position to 
receive from him and his mindless myrmidons that filthy 
abuse they are only too eager to give. That so many members 
of Parliament can do so, smiling, only shows difference of 
training as well as difference of character between us. I do not 
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resp(‘ct thorn less for tin* capacity of boiii); itulilTorent tt) the 
viU‘ncsa, but ratlu'r fool atlmiration that they can tU» somo- 
thiujv which I cannot cUi. If I wore once in the House, possibly 
I slunilt! not fool so ihin-skiimoil. and at ihoiu'xt fight, I should 
probably bo able to face i( bettor; but, not Itoing in the House, 
ami, finding the House iiKialed around by the cess-pool of 
slamler juul calumny, I ilolcsL the prosiu'ct of wading in for 
so doubtful a satisfaction. 

You roinoiubor that mooting in Lamboth. Well! I have 
been tlirough some slilT scones in my life, but I never fell so 
low in ttiy own estimation as I fell that day; to stand there 
being slighted, insidled by vent>nw>ns longues every second, 
and yet to fe<*l how hopeless, nay impossible, retort was I and 
to realise that I hutl voluntarily pal myself in a position to lie 
bespattered with as much foul reproaches as those ignorant 
fools chose Itj fling I 

I will, neverthclosH, stand again, but my forbearance must 
not be tested too far, I declare my strict resolve never to ask 
for n vote, never tt) do any silly personal canvassing in high 
stw'c'ts or by-streets, never to address oi>cn-air meetings, 
cart or wagon work, or to i>ul myself in any position where I 
('an b(* baited like a bull in the ring, 'rite honour of M. P. is 
not worth it. ^ 

If it is not ptjssible to represent North Lambeth without 
putting my dignity under the Juggernaut of Demos, let 
Demos find someone, else. I will visit committees, and would 
be pleased to receive them anywhere ; I will ajicak at clubs and 
conimittee-room.s, or any halls, and pay the expenses, etc., but 
that is all. But this shall be my final effort. If I am beaten, 
I hope it will be by an ovowhelming majority, which will 
for ever prove my incapacity *as a candidate. 

Six or seven years ago I was a different man altogether, but 
this last expedition has sapped my delight in the rude enjoy- 
mcnt.s of life, though never at any time could I have looked 
upon electioneering as enjoyable. The whole business seems 
to me degrading. I refuse to promise to the people that which 
I think harmful to the nation. I object to the abject attitude 
of politicians towards constituents. If I stand, it is as their 
leader, not their slave, I shall go to Parliament simply to work 
for some good end, and not for personal objects. 
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I now realised that since usage and custom demand that the 
Parliamentary candidate shall call on the voters, and tliat Stanley 
positively, and I think rightly, refused to do so, we w?rc in danger 
of losing the Constituency. 

I realised that whichever way the working-man means to vote, 
ho likes to feel he has something you want, something he can give. 
He likes even to refuse you, and oblige you to listen to his views and 
his principles. So, if you do not choose to go and kow-tow before him, 
he puts you down as * no good,’ or, at any rate, ‘ not my sort.’ After 
our defeat, therefore, in 1892 , 1 resolved to ‘ nurse ’ North Lambeth, 
since that is the accepted term, and to do so in my own way. 

_ It was hard work, undoubtedly, but very interesting and instruc- 
tive; I had some unforgettable experiences, and on the whole I was 
very kindly and pleasantly received. 

1893. — February 21st. General Beauregard died last 
night at New Orleans. He whs my old General at the Battle 
of Shiloh, 1862. I remember, even now, how enthusiastic my 
fellow-soldiers were about him, and I, beiirg but an inconsid- 
erate boy, caught the fever of admiration and raved. Thank 
Heaven there were no reporters to record a boy’s ravings! ■ 
This is not to say that he was not worthy of the soldiers’ 
respect. But his achievements were not those of a military 
genius, and genius alone deserves such unmeasured praise as 
we gave him. 

The Civil War only developed two first-rank men, and those 
were drant and Lee, but in the second rank there were many 
who might possibly, with opportunities, have rivalled the 
first tw;Q. I believe if it were put to the vote of the military 
class as 'to which was the greater of the two greatest captains 
of the war, the vote would be cast for Robert E. Lee. Never- 
theless, 'there was something in Grant which, though not so 
showy as the strategy and dash of Lee, makes me cast my 
vote for Grant. 

March loth. Mrs. Annie Ingham died this day on the 
Congo, aged thirty-seven. She was the wife of Charles E. 
Ingham, ex-lifeguardsman, and missionary, mentioned in 
‘Darkest Africa.’ She was a sweet, good woman. She is now 
safe in that heavenly home she laboured so hard to deserve. 
Such women as this one are the very salt of our race. 

June I2th. Went to hear Lord Salisbury’s speech at the 
Surrey Theatre. He just misses being an orator. Nature has 
given him a personality; a voice, education, experience, ob- 
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thuU*. would luitiuMllv ct»nsunu‘h«‘wt,il huiidn'd tons of }»<ioda 
iMt'h yvar, aud t‘Vt*iy .idtHti<nul art of po'H.im* from iho 
t iovrrtuuonl incn'a'ird thii i'cntsuniption and rxiifUso. 

It is thus iMsily srrn ht>w, whon iho ( fOV(‘rnmt*nt, always 
rxtravaKanl \vlu‘n tlu>y inana.uo ihluns thoinsidvfH, dipijcd 
th«'ir haiuls into tht'rolh<rs »»f a privato t’ornpany, iuinkruptcy 
could not hf ftir oil. Thonjfti Mackinmin, Ihrouyh patruttism, 
held on much lonijcr than his fi lends dt'cincil prudent, heat 
last infonued the Roseijery Government that tlu’ Company 
inlentiv'tl to ui)andon llganfla anti tlie interior, and confine 
thomsidves to their own pr<»pt*r Inisim'ss, namely commerce, 
unh'-'S llu'y were as-.isied l»y a suliMtly. 

I happened to ln‘ in M.u'kimuni’s numi at The BurhnRton 
a few tnimUes aflei' he li,ul sent the luireij*n Gllice nie.ss('rtger 
with his answer iti latril Rtisebtay s tiut'slinn, what was the 
least sum the Ckmipany would accept }>er annum for five years 
tt> utalerlake, or rather tt» continue, the adminiatralion of 
Uitauda, atvd I waa told that Mackinnon's answer was fifty 
thousand piaintls. 

I rtsnemlier when I heanl (ht* atttount tliat I thought the 
nuitter w.is all «)ver, for Rosebery, with Ilurcourt supervising 
the tn’.tsurv, wonltl never h.ivc' the couragu to allow such a 
sum. Why ha<l he n<»t a*,ked lor half that amount, twenty-live 
thousand pounds? 'Hut even fifty thousand pounds is fhsuffi- 
cient,’ cried Maekinnon. ‘(.N'lnainly, aftiT the stylt* lu whieh 
you have hei'n udmini.Htering: tiuring the l;isl eighleim moiUhs; 
but it is clear by the nature t)f Rost'bery’s ciueation, that 
•'administering Uganda” means simply its occupation, aud 
keeping things quiet in ortler to previmt its being abandoned 
to Germany, or reverting to the barbarous met liods of Mwanga. 
Rosebery wants to stantl well with the country, and at the 
same time to pacify Harcourt. And twenty-five thousand 
p<ntnds a year he coultl easily persuade Ilarcuitrl to grant.*^ 

We were still engaged in discussing this subject when the 
F. O. messenger roturneti with another hater. Mackinnon’s 
hand trcmldecl as he opemsl it, and when he had fully under- 
st<Jod the. letter, it was only liy a great effort he was al)le to 
8uppre.ss his emotions, The letter contaim'd but a few lines, 
to the effect that the sum demamleci was imp(jssible, ami that 
there was no more to bo said on the matter. 
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From that day my dear old friend became less cheerful;, 
he was too great a soul to lay bare his feelings, but those who 
knew him were at no loss to find that the kind old face masked 
a good deal of inward suffering ; had one questioned me about 
him, I should have said, T believe that as Mackinnon, since 
he made his fortune and was childless, devoted his ripest and 
wisest years and the greater part of his fortune to this idea, 
which, like the King of the Belgians, he had of making an 
African State valuable to his Government and people, he was 
struck to the heart by Rosebery’s curt refusal to consider 
his offer and his determination to displace the Company by 
the Government. Had Rosebery said he was willing to allow 
twenty-five thousand pounds, Mackinnon would have accepted 
it rather than the world should say he had failed. East Africa 
had become Mackinnon’s love, his pride, and the one im- 
portant object of life. Mackinnon’s soul was noble, his mind 
above all pettiness. His life was now bereft of its object, and 
the mainspring of effort had been removed, and so he visibly 
declined, and death came in kindness. 

Sunday, 25th June. Called at the Burlington Hotel, and 
viewed the body. I found the Marquis of Lome there, and 
both of us were much affected at seeing the small, still body 
on the bed. Was this the end of so many aspirations and 
stru^les ! I am glad I knew him, for he was in some things a 
model character, great of soul, though small of body. Too 
generous at times, and parsimonious where I would have been 
almost lavish; and yet I loved him for the very faults which 
I saw, because, without them, he would not have been just 
my dear Mackinnon, whose presence, somehow, was always 
a joy to me. 

Tuesday, at 10 a. m., I left for Balinakill, Argyleshire, to 
attend the funeral of my friend Mackinnon. Arrived Wednes- 
day. We walked from his house, after a simple service in 
"^he dining-room, which had witnessed such hospitable feasts, 
and kindly-hearted gatherings. The coffin was borne on the 
shoulders of relays of the Clachan villagers. In the parish 
grave-yard was an open grave, as for a peasant, into which 
the sumptuous oak coffin, enclosing a leaden one, was low- 
ered. Two bundles of hay were spread over the coffin, and 
then the earth was shovelled in, and in a short time all that 

2 G 
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and rank, all ctnitiihuiul i<h-nu*nt » tt) iho 

ft>ruiin^; of !m onmn, and yet ho kn-k'' <\\<» thinnh inianina-. 
tiun and fire. With thoM* tw«t fiualifios whioh he kicks, how 
he would have swayetl that ainlience, how he would have 
btraij>htenuil himself, and with the tunver of I'ye and voice, 
and the rij’hl word, he would have lifteil everyone to a pitch 
of enthusiasm such ns is almost unknown in ICngland. 

June 2and, Thursday. My dear old friend Sir William 
Mackinnon, Hart., died this morninfj at 9.45, after a long 
illness contracted on hks yacht 'Ctiriu-Ua," a.^i tlu‘ result of a 
cold, and deep clopre.ssion of si»irils creak'd liy a sense that his 
labours, great ex[ieu(Uturc, and e.vcrcise of influence over his 
frieatksou behalf of Hrllish Kast Africa, were not appreciated 
us they ileserved by I.ord R<isi*i)ery ami his colleagues in the 
(.lovenrmenl. A kick of appreciation ts indeed u mild term for 
the calloua imlitTereiiee shown liy the Ro-sebery Clovernment. 

Sir William liad for years (since 1878) hetm feeling his way 
towards this great fichievemenl. IJy dint of generosity, long 
eoutinued, he finally won the confidence of suecessive Sultana 
of JCnazlbar, especially Syyetl Harghush, and when once that 
conlideaci' was t'.stablished, he gradually developed his pro- 
jects, by which he, as well as the Sultan, might greatly profit, 
liciag alreaily ricli cnoagli lor gratifying hts very .simple 
wauih, he wished to lead hi.*, fricml the Siilt.m into the ftith of 
profitable enterprksi'. He was ably .seconded by Sir John Kirk 
and Fred Ilolmwoocl, the C'onbul-geueral : and, though it was 
tedious work, he finally succeedetl. 

I claim to have assisted him considerably during ray stay 
in 1887, and it was according in my advice that Barghash 
finally consented to sign the I'onccssion, and Mackinnon hur- 
ried on the negotiation. A few weeks after I left, the Conces- 
sion was signed, and Mackinmm’s way to form a Company, 
and obtain a Charter from the British Government, was clear. 
Sir William .subscribed fifty thousand iiounds to the capital, 
and raised the remainder from among his own friends, for no 
friend of Mackinnon could possibly resist a retpiesl ftom him. 

The object of the Company was mainly cfjmmorcial, and, 
left, alone by politicians, Mackinnon was the man to make 
it remunerative. But after the advent of Germany into the 
African field, with Bismarck at the helm, and the principles 
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Ucclarucl atthc Berlin Cnnfcrcucebchind thorn, it became neces- 
bary, in order to prevent collibions between Mackinnon’s 
Company and the Germans, to give the East African Company 
a political status ; hence, with the utmost good-will and pro- 
mises of support, the Charter was given to it by the British 
Government, and the Company thereby incurred tremendous 
responsibilities. 

Egged on, urged on, advised, spurred, encouraged by Her 
Majesty’s Government, the Company had first of all quickly 
to gain otlier Concessions, for the Sultan’s only covered the 
maritime region; and this meant the despatclr of a series of 
costly expeditions into the interior, over a region that embraced 
hundreds of thousands of square miles ; and as this region was 
almost uhexplored, these expeditions meant the employment 
of sonic thousands of armed and equipped natives, led by Eng- 
lish oflioers. Between 1887 and 1890, some thousands of pounds 
were squandered in these costly entcrpiises, and the capital 
that rightly was called for the development of Ihc oommerec 
of the maritime region, and would burely have been remunera- 
tive, was thus wasted on purely political woi'lc; which the 
national exchequer should have paid for. 

In 1890, the Mackinnon Company entered Uganda, and, 
on account of the territories turned over to it iy me, the 
govenf ment of the Company extended from Mombasa to the 
Albert Edward Nyanza, and North to the White Nile, and 
South of I®S. The Company bravely and patriotically held on, 
however, and sustained the enormous expense of maintaining 
the communications open between Uganda and the sea ; but 
it soon became evident to Mackinnon, who was always so 
hopeful and cheerful, that the responsibilities were becoming 
too great for his Company. 

The transport of goods to Uganda to sustain the force re- 
quired to occupy it, was very costly. Every ton cost three 
Hundred pounds to carry to Uganda ; that is, it required forty 
men to carry a ton, and as the distance was three months’ 
travel from the coast, and Utile less than three months to 
return, and each man received one pound per month, two hun- 
dred and forty pounds was required for the pay of these 
forty men for six months, exclusive of their rations. The 
force in Uganda, the various garrisons maintained along the 
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route, would naturally consume seveuil hundred inns of goods 
each year, and every additional act of pi ensure from the 
Ciovornnient incn'usetl this consuinptitm and exiieuse. 

It is thus easily seen how, when tho flovenunent, always 
extravagant when they manage things themselves, dipped 
their hands into the coffers of a private Comiiany, bankruptcy 
could not be far off. Though Mackinnon, through i>atriotism, 
held on much longer than his frieiwls deemed prudent, he at 
]a.sl informed the Rosebery Government that the Company 
intended to abandon Uganda ami the interior, and confine 
themselves to their own proper lnisinc.ss, namely commerce, 
imle.ss they were assisted by a stdisidy, 

I hai)p('n('(l (<» be in Mac*kinnou’s room at The Burlington 
a few minutes after ho had s«>iit the lu^reign Gfiliee messenger 
with his answer to Lord Rosebery's ipiestion, what was the 
least sum tho Company would accept per annum for five years 
to undertake, or rather to oontiniie, the administ ration of 
Uganda, and I was told that Maclcinnou’s answer was fifty 
thousand pounds. 

I remember when I hoard the amottnl that I thought the 
matter was all over, for Rosebery, with Ilarcourt suporvlBing 
tho trea.sury, vvoulfl lU'vc'r have the courage to allow such a 
sum. Why had he not asked foi half that amount, twenK'-five 
thousand pounds? Mint even fifty thousand pounds is insulfi- 
dent,’ cried Mackinnon. ‘Certainly, after the style in which 
you have- been administering during the lust eighteen months,' 
but it is clear by the nature of Rosebery’s tiucstion, that 
“administering Uganda” means simply its occupation, and 
keeping things quiet in order to prevent its being abandoned 
to Germany, or reverting to the barbarous met hods of Mwanga. 
Rosebery wants to stand well with tho country, and at tlxc 
same time to pacify Harcourt. And twonty»fivc thousand 
pounds a year he could easily persuade Harcourt to grant. 

We were still engaged in discussing this subject when the 
F. 0, messenger returned with another letter. Mackinnon's 
hand trembled as he opened it, and when he had fully under- 
stood the letter, it was only by a great effort ho was able to 
suppress his emotions. The letter contained l)ut a few lines, 
to the effect that the sum demanded was irapos.sible, and that 
there was no more to be said on the rant ter. 
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From that day my dear old friend became less cheerful; 
he was too great a soul to lay bare his feelings, but those who 
knew him were at no loss to find that the kind old face masked 
a good deal of inward suffering ; had one questioned me about 
him, I should have said, T believe that as Mackinnon, since 
he made his fortune and was childless, devoted his ripest and 
wisest years and the greater part of his fortune to this idea, 
which, like the King of the Belgians, he had of making an 
African State valuable to his Government and people, he was 
struck to the heart by Rosebery's curt refusal to consider 
his offer and his determination to displace the Company by 
the Government. Had Rosebery said he was willing to allow 
twenty-five thousand pounds, Macldnnon would have accepted 
it rather than the world should say he had failed. East Africa 
had become Mackinnon’s love, his pride, and the one im- 
portant object of life. Macldnnon's soul was noble, his mind 
above all pettiness. His life was now bereft of its object, and 
the mainspring of effort had been removed, and so ho visibly 
declined, and death came in kindness. 

Sunday, 25th June. Called at the Burlington Hotel, and 
viewed the body. I found the Marquis of Lome there, and 
hoth of us were much affected at seeing the small, still body 
on the bed. Was this the end of so many aspirations and 
stru^les ! I am glad I knew him, for he was in some things a 
model character, great of soul, though small of body. Too 
generpus at times, and parsimonious where I would have been 
almost lavish ; and yet I loved him for the very faults which 
I saw, because, without them, he would not have been just 
my dear Mackiiuion, whose presence, somehow, was always 
a joy to me. 

Tuesday, at 10 A. M., I left for Balinakill, Argyleshire, to 
attend the funeral of my friend Mackinnon. Arrived Wednes- 
jday. We walked from his house, after a simple service in 
^he dining-room, which had witnessed such hospitable feasts, 
and kindly-hearted gatherings. The coffin Weis borne on the 
shoulders of relays of the Clachan villagers. In the parish 
grave-yard was an open grave, as for a peasant, into which 
the sumptuous oak coffin, enclosing a leaden one, was low- 
ered. Two bundles of hay were spread over the coffin, and 
then the earth was shovelled in, and in a short time all that 
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1 turned away dcc'i>1y firulUiod bv tho siKht, and .sure ihal 
tht'se fellows Ihoui'ht Utile of Homo-Rule and other lUsturb- 
injf iiiie.stit)n.s. 

C)n reaching a hrulge across the Yare, I ftuintl myself in 
'Hall quay* with the t’ronuvell Iltmse, Star, frown, and 
Anchor, and other tdd-fashametl house.s. 'rUen I turnetl into 
one of tlui rows, as the narrow alley-like streets arc called, 
taking brief glances at the cheap wares for sale— boots, shod 
with iron, the luiils recalling mennffiea of early farm-life; muf- 
liens <»f past ilnys; ' two-penny-ha’-penny ’ wares in general, 
.suitable for the slim purses of poor holiday-makers. 

Then, after a long tour, I struck into a street running 
towards the sea, where the ciuieter peoi>le love to brood and 
dream away their summer. Finally, I came to the ‘ Queen’s,' 
{ml<'re<l luy liuich, and afterwards took train to Norwich. As 
I wtts not yet too tired for sight-seeing, I tlrove to the C'athe- 
drul. 1 1 is like a long I’arisli-diurch within. The gateways are 
grhu-looking objects, similar to many I have seen elsewhere, 
but <iuUe aucietit ami venembU*. l‘he Cloisters, however, arc 
grand, over oae humlred and fifty feel square, and as good as 
we stiw in Ittily, t(t my mind. The ('lose has a remarkably 
t'ecle.sin.sl ieal privacy and respeelabilily about it, but had not 
enough greenery, greeu swanl or fidiagi', to be perfeckThence 
I wtuulered t£» the ('astlt', about which I had read sonfhQhin 
tt lately-published romaucu. 

What <me set's is only a ramlern representation of tho fine 
old keep, around which the writer had woven his story, and I 
suppose it is fiuthful to the original, without; but through the 
windows one sees a glass roof, and then it is evident that the 
building is only a shell, got up as ftjr a Chicago Exhibitiou, 

The mound on which it stands, and the deep, dry ditch 
around, arc sufficiently ancient. As I walked around the 
Castle, old Norwich looked enchanting, I cannot tell whether 
the town is worth looking at, but I have seldom seen one 
which appeared to promise so much. The worst of Jthese old 
towns is that their hotels are always so depressing. If the 
Grand Hotel of Cromer was at Yarmouth, it would totally 
change the character of the town, and so would a similar one 
for Norwich. On the Continent, they have just as interesting 
old towns to show the visitor, but they have also good hotels. 
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Yarmouth beach is equal to that of Cromer, but the hotels are 
deadly-dull places. 

Well, after a good three hours’ ■wfalk, I took the train for 
Cromer. It was a happy thought of mine coming here. I love 
to look at the sea, and hear the windows rattle, and the sough- 
ing of the waves; and between me and these delights, nothing 
human intervenes. For the sight of the sea is better than 
the sight of any human face just now. Whenever the nerves 
quiver with unrest, depend upon it, the ocean and the songs 
of the wind are more soothing than anything else; so when 
you arrive you will find me purified, and renovated somewhat, 

■ by this ogling with quiet nature.' 

Cbomer, Odtober, 1893. How I do begrudge the time spent 
on trifles, interminable waste of time, and prodigal waste of 
precious life as though our hours were exhaustlcss. When I 
think of it! All, but no more 1 That way madness lies 1 Oh! I 
am delighted with this Norfolk air, and this hotel, this rest, the 
tranquillizing effect — the deep inhalations, the pure God- 
bles t air — the wonderful repose of the sea ! When you join me 
hero, how we shall enjoy ourselves! 

Yesterday, while on my afternoon walk, I felt such a gust of 
joy, such a rapturous up-springing of joy to my very finger- 
tips, that I was all amazement at its suddenness. What was 
the (Jiui^e? Only three miles of deserted sand-beach, a wide, 
illimitable sea, rolling from the east. Roll after roll of white- 
topped surge sounding on the shore, deep, solemn, continuous, 
as driven by a breeze, which penetrated into the farthest 
recesses of Ae lungs, and made tliem ache with fulness, and 
whipped the blood into a glow ! Presently, I respond to the 
influence ; I condescend to stoop, and whisk the round pebbles 
on the glorious floor of sand, smooth as asphalt. I burst out 
into song. Fancy! Years and years ago, I think I sang. The 
spirits were in an ecstasy, for the music of the waves, and the 
fteen, salt wind, laden with scent of the sea, the absolute soli- 
tude, the immensity of my domain, caused me to sing for joy ! 

I knew there was something of my real old self, the lees, as 
it were, in me still ; — but, such is civilised man, he enters 
a groove, and exit there is none, until solitariness discovers 
the boy, lying hidden under a thick husk of civilised cus- 
tom ! This solitude is so glorious, we must try and secure it 
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for tiircc monlh.s out ol oiK'b year. Vt*s, thi*. A ulmious! No 
Africa for mo, if I can j>o( Midi wjHtudc ia Mu!.*l.uiil I! 

Tlicrc is a fox-tcrncr hi*rc, thi‘ dupluMio of my oltl Randy 
in Africa, amooih-haiml, the while like crtMiu, llu> black on 
him (loot) aablc, aiinply beautiful, a gentleman all over, nmlcr- 
stamls cvc'ry word, automatically obsequious; lies down with 
a thump, rises with a s|irinfi:, makes f.iccs like an actor 1 Say 
‘ Rats! ’ — he wants to tear tin; room to pieces, he is sura he 
sees what is only in yniir own imaKlnation ! Why, his very tail 
is eloquent ! I seem to undcrslanU every inclination or perpen- 
dicular of ill This dog is the embodiment of alertness and 
inlelligencu. Tlie pity of it is, he is not for sale; no money 
would buy him. I wouhl give twenty poimils for him, I should 
DO like you to realise wiiat a i«'rfect ilog can be! 

^ Your patience may make Homething of our dog in time, but 
his nature is not Ronlle lo begin with. 'I'/ii’x dog, as I said, is a 
gentleman — yet while gentle to friendh, bold as a lion to all 
vermin — human and other. 

He attracted my attenlirm three tlays ago, as ho was out- 
side die hold-door, lieseechlng to come in. Heabwme take 
a step as tliongh to goon my way, his eyes became more lim- 
pifl, lu'whiiu'il; ha<l h(' spoken luiglish, 1 could notMvo 
undenUood him better! 

November i5tU, iKcjs. 1 left Manchester yesK'nlfiy at 
noon, and arrived in Loudon at 5 r, m,, and found a mild 
kind of Novcmijcr fog and damp, cold weather here. After 
an anchoritcj’s dinner, with a bottle of Aiwllinaris, I drove oft 
to the Smoking-concert at Uu*. Lambeth. The programme 
consists of comic songs, ballads, and recitations, as usual : 
just when the smoke was amounting to asphyxiation, I was 
asked to * say a few words.’ I saw tliat niy audience was more 
than usually mixed, very boyish young fellows, young girls, 
and many, not-vcry-intellectual-looking, men and women. 
The subjects chosen by me were the Matabcle War, and tUb 
present Coal-war or Strike. In order to make the I^^atabcle 
War comprehensible to the majority, I had to use the vernacu- 
lar freely, and describe the state of tilings in South Africa, 
just as I would to a camp of soldiers. 

In doing this, I made use of llie Ulustration of an English- 
man, living in a rented house, being interfered with in his 
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domestic government by a burly landlord, who insisted on 
coming into his house at all hours of the day, and clubbing his 
servants; and who, on the pretence of searching for his lost 
dog and cat, in his tenant’s house, marched away with the 
Englishman’s dog and other trifles. You who know the Eng- 
lishman, I went on, when in his house, after he has paid his 
rent and all just debts; you can best tell what his conduct 
would be ! It strikes me, I said, that the average man would 
undoubtedly ‘ boot ’ the landlord, and land him in the street 
pretty quickly. Well, just what the Englishman in Lambeth 
would do, Cecil Rhodes did in ^outh Africa with Lobengula. 
He paid his rent regularly, one thousand two hundred pounds 
a year or so, besides many hundreds of rifles, and ammunition 
to match, and other gifts, for the right to manage Mashona- 
land as he saw fit. Now in the concession to Rhodes, Loben- 
gula had reserved no rights to meddle in the territory. There- 
fore, when, under the plea that his cattle had been stolen 
by Rhodes’s servants, or subjects, the Mashonas, Lobengula 
marched into Rhodes’s territory and slaughtered the Masshonas 
and took the white man’s cattle, besides creating a general 
scare among the outlying farmers, and the isolated miners, — 
Jameson, who was acting as Rhodes’s steward, sent the sub- 
agent i^endy upon the tracks of the high-handed Matabele, — 
hendHhe war.< ' 

This little exposition took amazingly, and there was not 
one dissentient voice. 

About the Coal-war I was equally frank, and said, in con- 
clusion, that, if I had any money to spare at the present time, 
it would not be given to men who were determined to be 
sulky, and who, to spite the coal-owners, preferred to starve, 
but to those poor, striving people, who, though they had 
no thing to do with the dispute between miners and coal-owners, 
had to bear the same misery which the miners were supposed 
?o suffer from, and who were obliged to pinch and economise 
in foodf in order not to be without coals. This drew a tre- 
mendous burst of cheers, and ‘ Aye, aye, that is true.’ 

Some very bad cigars and black coffee were thrust upon 
me, and I had to take a dgar, and a teaspoonful of the 
coffee ; neither, you may rest assured, did me any good ! 

Yesterday, I read W. T. Stead’s last brochure, ‘ 2 and 2 
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um1v<- .}.* 1 (hiiik. i< k \t*rv nn*"!- Sit'a*! aim-* t*i Ih* the 

* universal proviiler ' lor siu*li pf*tple .i'» eaiinot .-.o well prt»vuk* 
for themselves. He is full of uleas, ami I tULirvel Imw he 
munanes to tlml tinu* to writt' ns he iloes; hi' has morli>aj![ctl 
his life for the heiielit of the many .sheep in Lomlon, who look 
to him as to a shephenl. 

'i’he * Daily Paiier,’ of which I have a spmmen, may be 
made very useful; ami I hope he will sueceotl with it; but 
it tloes not touch the needs <»f the uristtwratie, learned, and 
the upper-middle class. Home tlay, I hope some other typo of 
Htead will think of thnu, niwl hrhiK out a luKh-class journal 
which shall provide the best and (nie.«t new.s, affecting all 
political, commercial, monetary, m.innfacturing, and indus- 
trial quest ioius at home and abroad; not forgetting the very 
best iKiokspublmheil, mil only in Knglmul, but in Murope, and 
America, and from which ‘ Sport’ of all kinds will be banished. 

U tuigUl to be priutetl on gixKl paper, and decent type; the 
editorials should he short i the paper should not be larger 
than the ‘Spectalor,' tuul the pages should Iks cut I quite 
agree with .Stead that it w about time we should got rid of 
the big sheets, and the paper-cutter. Wherefofo I wish Steftd 
all suece-ss, and tluit, some day, one imiy arise who will serve 
the higher intelligeiu e'. in the durntry, with that same zeal, 
hrighiness, .mil invemi\ene-,, wliii h Stead devous the 
masses. Now I have l.iillilully .*.aid my suy, iuul send you 
hearty greetings. 

November lyiii, iKq.V I have !«vn to Uwlfonl, and am 
tiack. My invUertiml entertainer wu.s Mr. A.Tallwil, a Master 
of lhe(VrammarSch(M»lut Hetlfonl. 'Hiis schmil was foumled 
in 1552, by Sir William Harper, a l.ord Mayor of London, 
who'etulowed it with latwl which, at the time, hrotight only 
one hiuulretl and sixty pouiuls a year, hut which hms since 
grown to ho sixteen thous;uid tHnuMls tt year. A now (Immmar 
School was complctetl three years ago, at ;t cost of thirty 
thfmsaad iiountl.s, and is a magnificent structure of rsd hnck 
with stone facings. Its Hall is suiwrU, between forty and fifty 
feet high, and about one hundred feet, by forty feel. It w.*u 
in this Hall I lectured to a vety crowtletl autUcnce. 

The new U'Cture on ‘Kmin’ was received in perfect silence 
until I finished, when Uie afiplause was long and most hearty, 
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But, to my astoniahmont, after all my pains to prime it*down, 
it lasted one hour and fifty minutes in delivery. As I drew 
near the catastrophe, you could have heard a pin drop — and 
I really felt emotional, and was conscious that every soul 
sympathised with me when I came to the meeting of the 
avenger of blood and his victim, Emin.* 

Strange ! I read in a telegram in the ' Standard,’ which came 
to the house before I left, that Said-bin-Abed, the avenger, 
had been caught by the Belgian officers at Kirundii (wHch 
I know well), was condemned to death, and shot. Thus retri- 
bution overtook him, too ! 

Few in this country know that I am the prime cause of 
this advance of the Belgians against the Arab slave-raiders. 
Indeed, people little realise how I have practically destroyed 
this terrible slave-trade, by cutting it down at its very roots. 
I have also been as fatal to Tippu-Tib, Rashid, his nephew, 
who captured Stanley Falls from Captain Deane, Tippu-Tib’s 
eon, Muini Mubala, and, lastly. Said-bin- Abed, — the son of my 
old host, ‘ Tanganyika,’ as Abcd-bin-Salim was called — as if 
I had led tlic avengers myself, which I was very mudi solicited 
to do. 

It has all been part of the policy I chalked out for myself 
in Africa, 'and urged repeatedly on Ae King of the Belgians, at 
every iilferview I have had with him, with one paramount 
object in view, — the destruction of the slave-traffic. 

At this very time, we have a great scheme which must not 
be disclosed, no ! not even to you, yet ! but which you may 
rest assured is for the ultimate benefit of that dark humanity 
in the Lualaba region. 

Of course, military men, especially continentals, are rr.ther 
more severe than I should have been; for, if I had caught 
Said-bin-Abed, I should have sent him to Belgium, even 
though he murdered Emin, or had murdered a friend. But 
the*'suppression of the Arabs had to be ; and my prophecy to 
Charles Alien, of the Anti-slavery cause, that I made to him in 
June, 1890, has come to pass. I said that ‘in the next five 
years, I should have done more for the Anti-slavery cause 
than all the Anti-slavery Societies in Europe could have 
done,’ and it is done, in tlie complete conquest of those 

» See page 375. 
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ffri'i’i'H't'ii !intl rakh'iis, win* have m» dfteti nieiUioiufl in 
mv It'CUircs! 

Tlu* klnj* tlkl m»i wish (o (iKinnil tt> i*xlrnu<*s, luit I <lrovo 
h<mu> every arKiimctit. 1 aaild think ttf, eiuh time I met him, 
or wrote, to prove tliat it w.is et»>ienti.il. ‘\'et,’ I said, ‘at the 
first sijfti t>l snbniihsion, rememl)er merry; but exereise it only 
when they have laid tlown their tirms.’ When the Belgians 
have reaehed 'i anjtaayika Lake, aiu! either f Irive the surviving 
Arabs aenjss the lake, or into unauiditional submission, the 
work may be coitbidered over. The death of so many of my 
olTu-ers and men will then have been amply avenged ; and an 
t‘ra of ijcaee for tlxe poor, per.seeute<l nalive.s will begin. 

Mr. Philliiots the Ileadniahter, f forg^’l- *^y> introduced 
ttio very nicely iixdewl bj' touching f>n tht‘ six journeys I have 
made to Africa, leaving me t<» speak, upx>n the seventh. After 
the lecture, Mr. l’htll|K)la, and all the Mn.slers, suppetl at Mr. 
'ralbot’s, jtnd I wu.s in such a vein, that 1 kept them all up 
uulU it was n lit flu after i a. M. I was horrified! and, soon 
jjfter the (U'parluru of the guests, I Jumped Into bed, and was 
fast asleep witliin ti few luimites. 

I am at llu' Stroud Volume of f^owell, asid tlm« fll«8 fey so 
rnpally that 1 will not be able to read Lb^ard’s bofilfe* fof a 
few days yet. ^ 

The 1'ir.st Volume of Lowell's Letters give.H usa prdLty dear 
idea of thu insin. I see in him the tyjxc of a literary character, 
whtlsu nature I have, ofteti been mtule acquainted with in the 
past, though not in quite so cultured a form as in Lowdl. 

But, with all In's culture, leaniiug, and poetry, and though 
he is so kind-hearted, loving, sympathetic, ready to oblige, 
htf is what I .should call in England, 'i>rovincial,' in every 
feeling. Though 1 never saw Lowell face to face, I feel as if 
I rould make a presentment of every characteristic lineament, 
his walk, gesture, bearing, the smile on his face, the genial 
bluish-grey eye, even to his inches. ^ 

These Letters, however, only reveal the genercgis temper, 
humour, moods, and his fond weaknesses. We should know 
more, about his inward thoughts, his best views of men, and 
matters political, literary, social, etc., etc., to get a complete 
knowledge of him. These letters only refer to Lowell and his 
immediate acquaintances, and there arc very few things In 
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them that a reader would care to hear twice. I could scarcely 
point to a dozen sentences, all told, that compel a pause. 
How different this is from what one could show in Ruskin, 
the prose poet of England, or in Carlyle; or ip Boswell’s 
Johnson, or in De Quincey, even ! Yet, I admit, it is unfair to 
judge Lowell by his Letters only, and that we should exam- 
ine his prose and poetry before deciding. Twice, only, was 
I thrilled, just a little, and then from sympathy with the 
bereaved husband and father. 

Had Lowell kept a journal like Sir Walter Scott, I feel the 
world would have had something worth reading. Sometimes I 
appear to look, as through a window, into the heart of the 
writer and his correspondent. There is something too fre- 
quent, also, in the phrase, ‘I do not care^what you think of my 
books, but I want you to like me 1 ’ I do hot wish to pursue this 
theme, for fear you will get the impression that I do not like 
Lowell; but I do heartily like him; and, again, I think his 
journal would have been infinitely better.* 

November 20th, 1893. This year has been fatal to my 
friends ; Mackinnon, Pai'kc, and now my best friend, Alexan- 
der Low Bruce.’ He was one of tlic staunchest, wisest, trust- 
ipen I ever knew. This England has some other men as 
las seasible» as good, as he, but it is not likely it will 
fortWip to meet again a man of this kind to 
WWin Icould expos'd ail that is in my breast with full reliance 
on his sympathy and his honour. I always felt that Bruce 
was like a dear brother to me. 

November 29th. This is the severest blow I have yet re- 
ceived. Bruce was more of my own age than cither Mackin- 
non, or Parke, and it is perhaps owing in a measure to that 
fact, that his views of men and affmrs were more congenial, 
or more in harmony with my own. 

Mackinnon belonged to an older generation, and was the 
centre of many interests in which I had no concern. Parke 
again was^of a younger generation, and with all his sweet, 
simple nature I found it difficult to maintain that level of 
ideas which belonged to his age. But, with Bruce, it was wholly 

> A further reference lo Lowell is given in the letter dated November ay, 1893. — 

* A. L. Bruce married Livingstone’s daughter Ames, who survives him. The Living- 
stone family were always close and greatly-valued friends of Stanley. — D. S. 
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cliiTwnt. Hia judj^incnt was forriunl, atid ho was in the free 
exorcise of his clevoloped faenllies. lie wms originally t)f a 
stronger fibre than either Muckiniion or Parke, t. r., frtmi 
the coinmon-senac point of view. lie might not have the hold, 
business audacity of JVIackiimtm, nor ins keen foriniight for 
investments, but his level-headedness was more marked. One 
felt that Hruce’s judgment could be triusted, not only in 
business matters, but in every concern included in praC' 
tical life. 

He was not a literaty man, but truly imperial, and highly 
intelligent, endowed with such large sympa&ies, that notliing 
api)ertaiiiing to British intereste was too great or too small 
for him. In politics, ho was simply indefatigable in behalf 
of the Union. lujriWTly a Liberal like myself, (aladsLone’s 
sudden ‘ volte-fare* was itio much for him, which proves him 
ttj be mure attached to principles than to whims. 

Tlie amount ctf corrcsitomlence entailed on him by llie influ- 
ence ho exercised in South Scotland was Komclhing e.xtraor- 
cUnary ; his bill for postage must have been unusual. His 
indusi ry was incredilfle. I li.H labours <lid not fray that Irindly 
temper of his in the Ic'nsi, mir diminish th^heartyi firientUy 
glance of his eyes. I know no man living among my acquaint- 
auee.s who took life with sueh a tlelightful sense «rf enjoy- 
ment, and uppearitl s( 1 uniformly contented. ConritBaing bis 
remarkably penetrative discernment of character, this was 
the more to be wondered at. I really cnvjed him for tiiia. He 
could look into the face of a declared opponent, and, though 
I watched, I could not detect the slightest wavering of that 
honest, clear, straight look of kindness which was a recog- 
nised characteristic of Bruce. I could not do it: when I love, 
I love; and when 1 disagree, I cannot hide it! 

I should say, though I do not pretend to that intimate 
knt)wlcdgc of his boyhood that a relative or school-mate 
might have, his life must have been a happy one, 1 L is nearly 
twenty years since I first knew him, and, during»that time, 
there has been a steady growth of affection and esteem for 
him. I could have been contented on a desert island with 
Bruce, because contact with him made one feel stronger and 
nobler. Well, my dear, knowing and loving Bruce os you 
know I did, you can appreciate my present feelings. 
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These repeated blows make me less and less regardful of 
worldliness in every form. Indeed, I have done with the world, 
though there are a number of little things that I should do 
before quite surrendering myself to the inevitable. I wonder, 
indeed, that I am still here, — I, who, during thirty-five 
years, have been subjected to the evils of almost every climate, 
racked by over three hundred fevers, dosed with an incon- 
ceivable quantity of medicine, shaken through every nerve 
by awful experiences, yet here I am! and Bruce, and Parke, 
and Mackinnon, are gone; I write this to-day as sound, ap- 
parently, as when I started on my wanderings; but then a 
week hence, where shall I be? 


November 27th, 1893. 

My dear D., — I finished Volume Two of Lowell’s Letters 
yesterday. My former opinion needs slight modification, or 
rather expansion; it was incomplete, as any opinion of an 
unfinished career must be. 

But, now that the career is ended, and the Life is closed, I 
am at liberty to amplify what I would willingly have said, at 
pnee, of any promising man who had continued in consistent 
||«6dness, that the expectations formed have been fulfilled. 
Sp 6 ii after beginning the Second Volume the attention is 
'fidifso dften arrested by signs of youthful vanity. He has no 
sobnei* passed middle age, than one’s love for the writer grows 
more and more complete. He is a ‘ litterateur’ above all things, 
to the last ; but you also observe his growth from letter to 
letter into a noble-hearted, affectionate, upright old man. 

He is not free, to the closing letter, of the Lowellian imper- 
fections; but these do not detract from the esteem which I 
find to be increasing for him ; like the weaknesses of some 
of one’s personal friends, I rather like Lowell the better for 
them, for they lighten one’s mood of severe respect towards 
him. After dipping into one or two specimens of poetry which 
the Ijook contains, his letters do not reveal him wholly, in my 
opinion. There is one to Thoebe’ which deeply moved me, 
and I feel convinced there must be gems of thought among his 
poetical productions. As I closed the books, Lowell’s image, 
though I never saw him, came vividly .before me as he sat 
in Elmwood library, listening to the leafy swirl without, the 
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.str.in^o soimds mailt' l)y wiml-. in liii amplf rhimm*y, nntf tlu* 
shrill calls, 'wcc-wci',' of (he nitce In-hintl the while wMinscol- 
iiifi ■ 

May his eoveriia» nf iMrih He lightly, ami his wail lie in 
perfect cnmiiiuuum with his haeil de.ull 

December i2th, 1803. Sir I'harlcs and Lucly Ewan- 
Smith, Mr. 1 C. L. Uerkley, of Zanzibar, and Mr, H. 
Uabin^nuu Smith lunched with us. 

January isL, 1894. Sir Samuel White Baker died yesterday. 
Some years agti I had the photOitraiihvS of the four greatest 
travellers of the period, Living.stone, Burton, Speke, and 
Baker, enlarged, ami framed them all together. Tliey are all 
(U'ud now, Baker being the last to go! 

Eiuh wa.s grand in his own way: 1 Jvingstone, as a mi.ssitm- 
tiry explorer, tvnd the (trst of the four to bt'gln the work of 
making known the itnexplciretl heart of Africa, and he wna 
deservedly the most famous } Burton, as a restlm wanderer in 
foreign lands, and a remarkable and indefatigable writer; 
Speke, the hunter-exphirer, with atttmg gec^fiiificat 
wa.s second (o IJvingstone for his explonwone; Bftkik 
litmler, earned his hunting into unknfwn parte, anmffil* 
linguihlied himself by his ilisrovery of tlw Albert jjIyariJea, 
and by his adventures. 

The Prince of Wale.s became interested in him, and through 
the influoncQ of the Prince, he was api>olnte 4 Efei'ptian pro- 
consul of the Upper Nilu regions at a muniheent salary, 
Baker was not an explorer in the Hense that Livingstone and 
Spoke were, and, consequently, br'yond the discovery of the 
^ existence of the Albert Lake, he did little to make the Upper 
* Nile region known. The record of his five years' rather vio- 
lent administration of Equatoria is given in his book called 
‘ Ismailia' ; and it will be seen there that he left the rsg^ 
surrounding Ismailia almost as unknown, after his term of 
service was over, as when he reached it to begin hie* duties as 
Administrator. 

Apart from this, however, he was a fine fellow — physically 
strong, masterful, and sensible; as a brave hunter, he was unt 
matched ; as a writer of travels, he was a great success. He w« 3 s 
a typical Conservative Englishman ; he knew by intuition whAt 
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Englishmen like to hear of their countrymen’.s doings, which, 
added to his artistic style of writing, charmed his readers. 

Another thing to his credit, be it said by me, who know 
whereof I am speaking, he was too great in mind, and too 
dignified in character, to belong to any geographical clique, 
and join in the partisan warfare which raged in Savile Row 
between 1860-80. He rather took the opposite way, and did 
not disdain to speak a good word for any explorer who hap- 
pened to be an object of attack at the time. 

November 28th. The death of another friend is to-day 
announced. This time it is Charles Edward Ingham, ex- 
guardsman and missionary, whom I employed, in 1887, for my 
transport service. He is reported as having been killed by an 
elephant. It is not long ago I recorded in these pages the 
death of his good and beautiful wife. This devoted couple 
were wonderful for their piety, and their devotion to the 
negroes of the Congo. 


Early in 1894, Stanley caught cold, and had a succession of ma- 
larial attacks. Change of jxir was advised, and ho wynt to the Isle of 
Wight, whore I joined him a few days later. I here give extracts from 
hfel^ttor. 

-March igthf i 894 - I came here from Fresh- 
tbattplftce ddnot agree with mo, and because 
fli^ecSommodataon provided was wretched, and the rooms 
illfvnntilated. I wonder how many people died in the room I 
occupied? I fancied their spirits sailing about from corner to 
corner, trying to get out into the air, and at night settling 
around my head, disturbing my sleep in consequence ! I have 
heen reading Vasari’s ‘Machiavelli,’ and, I am thankful to say, 
he has removed the disagreeable impression I had conceived 
of his principles from a book I read about him twenty-five 
years ago ; or, perhaps my more mature age has enabled me to 
understand him better. 

^ sar t gives one chapter of comments, from various writers, 
on him; but the one that comra nearest the right judgment 
on him is Bacon, who said that gratitude was due to^ him, and 
to tliose like him, who study that which men do, instead of 
that which they ought to do. In fact, Machiavelli has writ- 
ten about contemporaneous Italy just as we speak privately, 
but dare not talk openly, of our political world. 
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Whi’n wu (lescribwl CJUitlftLi >»(.<, tn'furt* hU rHirt'inenl, \vt* 
called him by tlu* b-rm of dif 'old Parliamentary 

hand,' What did we metin by that, we who au* hui t^pponeulM* 
We meant it in this strictly Machiavellian sense. This wtniUl 
tmee have shockcil nu‘, just as many of the h'lorentiiui'a crit- 
ics, es[)ecially h'rc<leri('k ihe{m*al, alTectei! tube*; yet Freder- 
ick, and Napoleon, and almost eveiy entinent liinj'UHli politi- 
cian, except Halfoiir, were, anti jirc, Machiavellian, and are 
Ih)UiuI to be ! 

The folIowitiK i)aasuKt' is taken from the Journal: — 

Ociolier 29th, 1894. 1 ^- bnd I left I,tmdon for Dolaucothy, 
Llanwrda, S. Wales, to spend three tlaya with Sir James and 
Lady Ilills-Johiiesd Lt»rd Roberts and his daughter ICileen 
were there. Sir Janies is a tlelightful lutsl, a most kiml, 
Rtraiglitforward soklicr, lie is a V. lieeause of tlashiug 
exploits in India, lie has been Gt>veriitir ttf Cnbul. 

Lord Roberta, Sir James, and myself wt're photographed 
by Lady llills-Johnea. When the iiUotogruph cametait, it was 
seen that wti wertj all llireu of the same height, with a «ort of 
brother-like resemblaiu'e. , , 

Sir James is a very winning character, for ho twfef.da9*B 
good-will {Old tin'eelion ly .i(«»rm. Ilia heart is white and d^an. 
As for Lady llill.s-Johnes, luT ram gifts of intellect itnd sym- 
pathy penetrate the heart, like wolemne warmth. 

T have been more talkative in this house than I have been 
in any house I can remember, except Newstead Abbey, where 
(iiie was stimulated by that exceptional, moat loveable being, 
Mrs. Webb. 

I happened to be full of speech, and the Hills-Johnes had 
the gift of knowing how to make me talk. .So, what with full 
freedom of speech, friendly faces, and genuine sympathy, I 
was very happy, and I fear I shall leave here with a reputation 
for loquacity. When I leave, I shall cork up again, and bf my 
reserved self! 

November 7th, Wednesday. Went to the QudSn's Hall to 
hear Lord Salisbury speak. Again I was struck by the want 
of the proper spirit which makes the orator, His appearance, 

' Lieutenanl-KCbeml Sir James Ullls-Johnes, O. C. 11., V. C., who was daagerooiljr 
wounded In the Indian Mutiny, where he won the V. C., for his extraordinary valour. 
— D. S. 
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especially his head, large brow, and sonorous voice, his diction, 
all befit the orator ; but the kindling animation, that fire which 
warms an audience, is absent. The listener must needs follow 
a sage like the Marquis, with interest; but what an event it 
would be in the memory of, those who haunt political gather- 
* iUgs of this kind, if, suddenly, he dropped his apparent list- 
' lessness, and were to speak like a man of genuine feeling, to 
feeling men ! It would be a sight to see the effect on the warm- 
hearted audience ! 

Christmas, 1894, we spent on the Riviera, and here Stanley 
wrote part of his Autobiography, which he had commenced the year 
before. 

Monte Carlo. Have written a few pages of my Auto- 
biography, but these spasmodic touches are naturally detri- 
mental to style. 


3 H 
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I N J uni', I'.irli.uiu'ut wa^tlKMilvi tl, ,ii«l artivc elect 

oomiueucffl. On MoiuUy, July 15, 1^05, Stanley was 
M. 1 ’. ftir Kovtli Iiatnluih, wuh’a majority of four Imndr^l 
five. Stiuiley li.wl held many lutvlinj^fi, uml I had work^ very hfi 
H) that when it eame to {ujlliiiK-day, we were Ijoth extremely tired. 
At thifl oiniehl, iho Radical Press ilistinjjtiushed itwelf by virulent 
and iihusive ullaeks. One leadiiiK I.iberaf journal, on the eve of the 
ICIeciion, vvnile that ' Mr. Sianh’j'’ht'<mrse thmiiKh Africa had been 
like that of a rt'd-lnd poker <lrawn aemss u blanket,' uud +1101 *hc 
lUKhtly rii'pt on a pilhiw Mtr<'|n.Hl in hl<Kjd M' I felt t(Ki nervous and 
luisinniK to tu' present at tht'cuimiinK of vtdes. I therefore decided 
to xemaiti at tlie little C'lub in the York Road, Lambeth, there to 
await .Shinley. Im-pt tnwt 4 irs,U>ad{trknudemi»iynttic,forIknew 
that between eleven uini twelveo'dyek I sluiulil aw the signal .* a rid 
Hash against the night sky» if wu had won ; a blue it|I)L « our oppo- 
nent, the Uadieivl candidate, were returned. ' *' ■' 

As r knelt by the low window, k«>king out OH 
xif rmif.s and ehimney., baldly di .linguishable 1 
I (hoiiglit pav.iiin.it civ ot how I h.id woikeil nndlitriveafpirl 
that lieniuseSt.inley h.ul eon .entei! to sl.ind again, I had Vti 
it were possilde, Ity pei!.on.d etloit, to helji fow.ndt. it) that blip 
lie returned ! I lell how gre, it lie was, and I prajrwl tliathCB , 
not l«* tlcfeatwl, and lh.it 1 might thereby kei'j) him from rcturc 
to Africa. 

The hours passed slowly. The riwr of London, as of a great looini 
souniled in my ears, with the pounding of my arteries; and atill tf"" 
eyes were steailily fixcsl westw.inl, where, about a half a mile awg 
the voles were being nnmtiHl; and I kei»t thinking ot Stanley. SU 
dcnly, the sky llu.shed pink over the roofs; to the west, a rosy fi , 
seemed gently to rise, and envp war thy sky; and,_ soon, a distant, 
tumultuous roar came rolling like an incoming tide, and 
down to meet my Stanley ! ' ix 

When I reached the crudely-Ughletl Club-room, and stood cwWh 
door, tl»e shout of multitmU's was nvorwhelming. Men, in blacb 
masses, were surging up the strei't They poured in, Stanley hi thei) 
midst, looking white and very stern. He was selwl, and swung U{ 
like a feather, on men’s shoulders, and earried to a table at the fur- 
ther end of the Hall. A.s he passed me, I caught his hand ; it was sc 
cold, it seemed to freeze mine! He was called upon for a speech 
‘ Sp^ to us, Stanley,* wasshouted. -Stanley merely drew himself up 
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tunl, with a steady look, very diaractcristic, said quietly, 'Gentle- 
men, I thank you, and now, good-night! ’ In a few uunute&, he and 
I were stopping into a hansom cab in a back street. During the drive 
we did not apeak. In the hall of our home, I thought he would say 
something about the victory, but he only smiled at me, and said, ' I 
think we both need rest; and nm for a pipe.’ We both, as Stanley 
, said, needed rest; I was tired out, and left London for the Engadine, 
JiiMbijUst Stanley remained for the Opening of Parliament. He promised 
’to keep a Journal of his first impressions of the House of Commons, 
kahd sent the pages to me day by day. I here give extracts from that 
f 'Journal of one week in the House of Commons.’ 

August I2th, 1895. The architect of the House must have 
been very deficient in sense of proportion, it seems to me. I 
think, of all the Parliament Houses I ever saw, I am obliged to 
confess that any of the State Houses in America would offer 
supcrioi accommodation to the Members. Where are the desks 
for Uic Members, the comfortable, independent chairs, the 
conveniences for making notes, and keeping papers? In con- 
trast to what luy min<l recalls of other Chambers, this House 
is singularly unfurnished. Money has been lavished on walls 
and carved gallerioa, but notlting has been spent on con- 

K .e arrangements : the two Parties, 

iciple, have here to confront one 
sides to the Spakcr, instead of 
t to find something more congenial 

iras back in the House. It was now 
:cupied, Cross-benches, and under 
ioorways. Then the House hushed, 
Slid in came an officer from the Lords, in old-fashioned cos- 
mme of black, and a wig, gingerly carrying a gilded rod. He 
walked trippingly along the floor of the House to our table, 

K hich sat three old-fashioned and be-gowned officers, and 
'ered a message in a not very clear voice. Whereupon the 
fe officer stood up, and advanced from behind the table 
i.rds him, the one with the gilded rod tripping mindngly 
backward. When they were both near the door, G. J. Goschen 
and a few other leaders strode after him ; then, from either side 
of the House, Members poured and formed procession, until 
tlicre were probably three hundred in it. 

We marched through the passage in twos and threes, pass- 
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ing twti Krt‘at ILilLs t-rowtlfil wiih \ inanv of wh«»m were 
KulifH. \Vt‘ luihi'ti ai the Hut of the Isolds, llteu I know we 
wore uv iho 'jiiUU'd oluinhor,’ whioh has boon m» often Hi>t)kon 
uluntl lately. This was tny tir.M view iif it, atnl I Uiokoil alnmt 
me curiously. Ttt call it a t'h.unher’ is .i simple exag- 

geration. There was not euiuiuh eiliHng for it to merit that 
term. It was nearly empty, there being about sixteen Peers 
in their scats. Four aearJot-gowned, eock-hattetl gentlemen 
sat in front of the Throne, aiul wane twenty l.ulios otrupted 
the .settees on the right. 

As soon a.*) oiir * I'ominon.s’ tift'uaT, whom we had followed, 
had entered, the Clerk of the Looks stamling between him 
and the scarlet-gowned bair, ejininu-neiHl reatHng from an 
olabnrateIy-(‘ngraved parehnumt. He was well into his sub- 
ject before I could gel tu-ar eiwmgh to the Har to iiear his 
voice. I could not distinguish any word lu' wid, Iml when he 
concluded, the Lord ('hanrellor I supfsjse it was he 
read in a much clearer voice some message ttj the efleet that 
we eoultl proceed to elect u Speakt^r. When ht‘ eoneludetl, he 
uiul Ills Ihreti frlentla took olT their huts; at which wo a‘tire«l, 
lielakiug <mraelv('s to tmr own Uoiiw* through the long pa*- 
augt' by which we had left, 

I met nuiny fruMuls, but I have not been nhlu to oxcltaopr; 
twelve sensibh' words with any «if them except Mr. Charhw 
Darling, Q. C., M, P.,‘ aiul (*okmel Dermy, M. P. All thert^t 
appear to be in a perfect fever. They no aooncar grasp your 
hand and pour out congratuhitions than they turn away to 
another person, and, during their glib greetings, keep looldng 
away to someone else. 

I searched the faces on the Radical benches to see if I 
recognised John Burns and James J. O’Kelly. I would not be 
sure of O’ Kelly, because he is so tliffcreni from the slim youi^ 
man I knew in Madrid in 1873 — twenty-three years 

It is loo early yet to aay whether I shall like the llran 
or not. If there is much behaviour like that of Dr. Tanned 
it, I shall not; but it is ominous to mo that tlio man can be 
permitted to behave so badly. 

William Allen, the Northumbrian, was a prominent figure 
among the Radicals, with his American felt hat, and loud grey 
’ Now Sir Charles Darling, Judge in the King'* Hentlt DivMon. 
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suit. He is certainly a massive fellow ; and I am half-inclined 
to think that he is rather vain, under all that Radical affecta- 
tion of unkemptness. If true, it is a pity ; for he must have a 
good heart, and plenty of good sense. 

I have written this out on the spur of the moment, while 
all is fresh in my mind. Mayhap I will send you more of the 
hasty diary, the day after to-morrow. 

Second day, i^th Parliament of Her Majesty's reign. 

August 13th. I walked down to the House at ii A. m. 
Members were just beginning to arrive. Secured my seat, this 
time on an upper bench, behind our leaders, that I might 
be away from the neighbourhood of that ill-mannered Dr. 
Tanner, and not vis-a-vis to the scowling Radicals. 

1 stiode through the passages to the big ante-hall, where I 
• found the Members had begun 1x) gather. One came to mewitli 
level eyes, and was about to indulge in an ejaculation, when 
I said, ‘ I almost think I know you by your look. You can’t be 
O’Kclly?’ He softened, and answeied ‘Yes,' — upon which, 
of course, I expressed my surprise that this stout figure could 
be the slim young man I know in Madrid, twenty-three years 

S that time he had just been released from a Cuban 
.nd I^a^ been sent to Spain by the Cuban authorities, 
the^jtoetcan Minister, obtained his release on parole. 
relfftWi^j transformed into an elderly legislator! I 
haffed' him that, knowing I had been in London so 
iffan^ ^eats, he had never sought my acquaintance. ‘ Tell me, 
honestly,’ 1 said, ‘ was it not because you had become such 
an important public man?’ It confused him a little, but 
O’ Kelly and I were always pretty direct with each other. 
Just near me was the worthy Kimber, of Wandsworth. I 
turned td him, and said, ‘ Now come, have some tenderness 
for a stranger, and tell me something of someone. May we not 
sit together for this one time, and let me hear from you, who 
iSfy^ho?’ 

* By ail means, come,’ he said, gaily; and, as it was drawing 
near noon, we entered the House, and we took our seats near 
old Sir John Mowbray. I was fairly placed for observation, 
and sufficiently distant from the Radicals. 

‘ Who is that gentleman opposite to me, next to John Ellis, 
second in support of Speaker Gully yesterday?’ — ‘That is 
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Farquharwm, ol Alu'nK'fu. Hut liv;ht It.tuut tn.m R 

AHfu, <if Nowt'Uhtlr. Tht* nfuthw.iii mm tin* tniuh 1*. 
Sir IC. Cioui'U’y, of SnmlftUnil; aial tla* niu* n{»jio tt**, i>» tlu* 
(*thor lu'iu'h, ih 1 ItThoit lU.ul-'toih-.' Itul ii i 'Uiiu*‘n tM)»u 
further, ymi will iuulej.''l.mil hi*. iitethtHl, i U |H«t»tt tl t«ut ({uite 
l\vu-nci»re (if |ie(i|)lc, with Mimcdhlitu tiw iiui.uk .iIhuM raih. 

It was t\V(.> or three mituue^ twi !ve. A hush fi-U 4<n the 
Iloust*, the lUuirsi were thtowii open, and in walke*} Hl.wk 
Rod, C aptain Hutler, straiKht to llu* Ihir, hut daintily, as 
thoujih he were treuiliUK eoiws i.ittd )>;ioun<f. He deliven**! hit* 
jnet.Ha^(‘ to the Sjieaker, who sal Isireheaded, out of roiirtesy 
to Ihu htiatiKer. Hl.iek RihI havtitK haeked ,i eerlaia m'inher 
of paces, the Spe.iker, William t'ourt (»u!ly, jose, ,.tep{K'<l 
down to lh(‘ Hour, and marched it".olutely forward. Memhettr 
poiiml out in greater mmiher than ye*ieidav, to* (Imnjtfh to' 
protect our KaUattl leader during the perll'i he was to ett 
Counter with the awful l,ord». 1 liHjktil upaml down the pto 
cension, mul, really, I think that not only the Sfwaker hut 
the naiioii nuK'ht luive heeit proud of um. WV made »uch u 
hliow! Of couna*, the halls weie uowditl with Mitthl seem. 

By the lime the .Speakei wa«at the Bar, Kiinliet amt I ha4 
jicil into (he Oallery ol the I*eei ( 'h.imher, and I now kiokod 
down ninm the scene. ‘I'he loin hh; whc* in •( ailet and wR'ketl 
lulls were before the 'rhimie. They jimked wt still th.H they 
reminded mts of ' Kinlu und his white-headed Wder«.* ‘ The 
I’e«*rs' House wan mueh empritTeven than yesterrlay ; I oamted 
live J’eersoiily. 'I’lie Sijcaker, hiiekttl by the faithful <‘om* 
nions, dimicuuled freedom of tlehaie, free exercise of their 
uneienl’priviletifH, access to Her Majesty's presence on txru* 
ston, etc., and when he hati ended, the Lofii ( ’han^'llur, im- 
tnovealilG aa yesterday, read out that Her Majesty jfractously 
aiiprovcd his eU'clicm as H^a^aker, and was pteitMs! to gnwtt 
that her faithful Commons should enjoy, ete., etc., etc. 

It was over ! Back we strotle to our I hntw, fKilicemen bshCt* 
h(‘adf(l now. Our Speaker was full S{w*aker, if you frlease, 
and the First Commoner in the realm. We reaehtsl our Iluiise, 
the Speaker tltaappearetl, and, when we had taken our seats 
again, he presently burst upon the scene. We alt rtjse to our 
feet baroheadecl. lie was now in full heavy wig stml rolius. 

‘ See *T1«' I.titiniil nf KltiW • in A/> Hirk Cmpankm <t»ir Slantny). 
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lit* h-ui a htatHior pact*. Irvinfj mulil nnt h.ivt* tituu* it 
♦m ihi* StUKt*. 

Hi* rosi* It) luH chair, ampler, ntihlfr, .lutl nat titavu heavilj'; 
we all subsuU'tl, puttiiij* oiuturh.its. Tp itM*tlu*Spi*akt>t,,mtI 
infornu'tl ii^ that ht* hatlprtseiitulDur petition to the I'liutue, 
anti liatl been }*r.ielt)ijsly recehetl, ami .til the ('oimnonV 
privilet^es hatl been tonihmetl. lie tniilc the t)p[M)itiiait>, he 
sahl, while on his le<*t, of thankinj» Ub once more for the honotir 
we hatl clone him. He had not ^one far with his speech before 
lu! said * I t^raeiously/ and then a)rreeled himself, om* or two 
Members near me tfrunling, ‘Humph.’ What will ru)t nervous- 
ness make unhappy fellows say ! He meant tt > say, ‘ I A/fit rrdy '! 

Wo were ut)w to preitare to take the Oath. He look it lir'.t, 
Sir Reginald Palgrave delivering: it to him. Ih* signed hi. 
name on the roll, after whieh the hook w.i,, hronght lo the 
tvdde, on whieh were live* New 'restanieiils, .oid ti\t i.inl . on 
whitU wen* these wool 

M tit) solemnly s.we.ir to he.vr lailhtiil atid tine .die 
gUnee tt) Her Majesty, (dueeuVieltui.i, liei lieit ..mil au 1 e . .tns 
iieiording it) l.iw. .So help me (loii.' 

llttUotir, Gosehtm, Harcourt, howler, and tinother, stotKl up 

E Sible, held the book up, repeated the oath, W8«*d the 
ent, «}ld ea<di went to subHcribe hie name on tho roll, 
tt Autttjf^Mjook, after all have signed it ! 

Aabther five Mlnistons came, look the Oath, and departed; 
another five, and then the I’rivy ( ouncillors, and «iftt*r them 
the ordinary Members. And now that .stupid English habit t)f 
rushing occurred, just as they do everywhere, and on every 
occasion, at Queen's levth’S, at railway-stations, and .steamer- 
gangways. An Englishman is a gregarious animal. He must 
rush, ami crowd, and jostle, looking as stupidly-amiable as 
he can, but, iievorlhelcss, very much bent on getting some- 
where, along with the crowd. The table could not be* soon for 
%he fifty or more who formed a solid mass. I waited until 
1.15 e,*i. I then went ; the mass was miu'h reducc*(l, but I 
was driven to the Itihk* with force. I looked behind. It was 
O' Kelly. 'Keep on,' he said ; *I follow the letider.' 'All right, 
1 will pass the Testament to you next.' I'wo b(*gged for it — 
Colonel Saimderson was one — but I was firm. ‘Very sorry, 
Colonel, 1 have promised.” 
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I tin* O.iih, kN *tl tin* l« J utu itt. .iu»l h tiuiMl ilu* 

book ti> O’Im'IIj lit* wilJ bi* bt>iu <i with hi < 4Uth. .uui 

* luur faithful ami ttua alhxiaim / » t* . ' 

I iu> natm- in tlm t>«i*'k. M siutlr\, 

Nnrih Lanibflh,’ Wvis intn«lm til St* \b '^jwakii, uhu 
kiutWfi h<»w t(» Miiilr, and n»«t, and •!» d-i* h ind » t.st 
passed thfnuj^h, .ind nifl the dt«»tk< i pt i. vih>> 'ani, 'Xli. 
Stanky, I presunu :*' ‘ \ t 'Ah. I then. .hi I iMUi.ithti’i! 

I heard you lecluiv once at K» iwngton.* » tc., it< . 

I was shown the way, got out into the .fo « !, took a hati'.*>nt, 
and tlujve to Mr. {ikjw, Sit neiuyt I.ucyV, at A hh-y (iatifens 
for luiK'h, where we l»ad an t xtietiielj, plea-ant p.trtw Taitnl 
at .v.V’i and 1 travelled home, when I ItHikid o\ii .i ptle ot 
lilue-btioks, and wrote the* long enn> ot tin aiojid dayot 
I’arliaineni ary life! ^ 

The tglU itwi. was the begttiiung of w«nk, f w.e- al iVaMfs 
for the first lime. C'tUKrtt l-Wiar oitui.tfitl Tfu-te \va. a 
short t'Khorlution, when we turiu'd our fate*, to the waU ami 
repeated the L«rd'.s I'layer .ifter hitn. aflei wlmh. we h.nl 
tliree short pr;iyer.s, anil the *(5r,ne/ aiwl it was o\»i ! 
rmtieed tlu* Members joineit heaitih otioitr suh* In the I oul'ji 
Prayer. It Is nl taieli tiuu'i Iluc ktigli .htnen apjn.o lH'»t t« 
me. 'Ihey yield them el\e-> nme.etutU.v t»» tin* ite.t»‘m»Mf 
their lot eta tlu'i.s, in nttei thttameoi Un f»kit.nii atln-^im of 
the age. The eeieinony wa » sweeih ..impk , i it iuom d me; 
and, in niy lieart, 1 luummed every .MviiiIh i the more for it. 

I tlmught of Stilomon's beautiful Prayer kir I'mlei itatiiitng, 
and the objeel of ihest* sitt>plie.tli«»sis was for .v.nistanee in the 
right doing of the legislative work lu fore tlm Ilona*. 

'The Speaker htus grown sen-ibly, in ntv eHiinialitin, sinte 
the fir.Ht tlay when hi* sal in the ranks, (»n thi* HadieaUtcneiu*«». 
Then he api)ear<*t! ti cltwcr, legabk Hiking tni'mln’r, of somewhat 
high colour, a verilabk* ‘IMeyrleU* fStotPs ‘tJuy Mannertng ’>• 
Though I have seen him in his prireesa of traimfortnattmt int» 
the First Commoner, I was nut unite lueparwl for ;^hi« In- 
creased respect. I suppow* the form and eereiiiiiuy attending 
his conning and going, thi* ready olHsik-nre anti restwet 
every Member and oflidal, htm* sontewlml to do with my ««!* 
version. I feel us if we were going to Int prouti of him. 

The seconder of the Address was otir frieitd KolHrit»u«,tif 
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I liU*kin*y, who was in t'uurl ilt* spoke well, hut waii- 

dm>tl tlisfursively into tout ter.-, tluil wtiiunl io haw no appli- 
fatitm t<* the Address. He referred fliKlitlj, h> innueiulo, to 
jue, us hein^* in lln‘ Iloiusi', with a larjie kno\vledi;e ot Atdea. 
Dr. ‘ranner, contravenirti* the usti^eof th ‘ House, (‘tied out, 
'That Stanley! ’ 

After Roherlsott, up rose Sir William Harctujrt in u ponder- 
ous way, extremely old-faahiunerl and hislriouie. I u.sed, in 
my boyhood, to fancy this style, was verj' grand ; but, with 
more mature intelligence, I cannot say I admire it. It is so 
markedly stage-liko, that I feel a resentful contempt for it. 
All the time I thought how much better hi.s speech would 
sound if ho left off that ponderous manner, and was Tnor»' 
natural. He, no doubt, has the gift of .spec'ch ; but the .stylo in 
^upedluous. It is slow and heavy, reminding otn* of live hea\ v 
gentlemen of a pa.sl age on the hoards, playing, The Ju.ah'e; 
and, naturally, chalT came in freelvj for it all seemed pait ot 
the nuuetly. UaUour called it ‘ ea-.y badinage,' hut that i . his 
polite way. 

I Und that the art of siuniking ha.s not hetsi cultivated. l<a«‘h 
speaker, so far, ha.s shewn that hu i)ussc.sse.H muLiur ubunduuLly 
-^word» flow ea.sily, which make rtsadable speeches | but 
wiilw I did not expo^ where it was not needed, any oratorical 
vdoAMtAoeor afflict I did expect what I might call ' thcorator- 
icfli da{>0ittne]fst,^*8uch as would fit the suhject-malter. The 
speakets have words and intonations that ought, with im- 
proved manner, to elevate them in the mind of the listener. 
Their hands fidget about Ivooks and papers, their bodies sway 
in contrary attitude to the sentiment. I attribute tliis to want 
of composure, born of nervousness. Yet .such veteran speakers 
by this time ought to be above being flurried by a sympathetic 
House. 

Balfour came next, with a long speech, which was un- 
doAibtcdly a relief. 

Sir Charles Dilke jumped up after Balfour, and he seemed 
to me to come nearer to what I had been e,xpecting to see. His 
voice is showy, but not so .sweet as Balfour’s. His manner is 
cool, composed, and more appropriate to the spirit of debate, 
as I conceive it. There is an absence of all affectation, so that 
he is vastly preferable to Harcourt. It is a cultivated style; 
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lu‘ht‘cma tt) In'Miu* ttl his i,u‘t i, thi ti' i .iiiuit jnuaUuu, m*hht‘r 
is lht‘io hminlAuu'S'.. Ht* is pinii ii.i»^»ll\ uniihii»>i, ami 
holds himsoU lu'st td all.' With tlu- ‘wm < \*iut ni H iliuui, his 
own composuro iiiul uui. I thuik Ihlko w mild haw 

bt'en .sui»t‘iitn to .ill. 

Mu Soton-Kau was .ilso tMolh ill. M.iiti i, -iNlr, lit irin^, 
most liifoniim* : no lu it iiu \ , doulu, ot aw kw ttditt . . visihk*. 
(l()od‘lt*nij)C‘U d, too. Ilis suhjtit was not -uth a. to iviH for 
vxL’Ctum of power; hut he wa- tit i ithtlly atpi t aftle. 

Up lose Mr. Ilaltkmt', au»l Rave us a Us lure, extremely 
bantetinK in tone. Ilis whole poa* was mi lUtlerent from all 
his juvtlfCObtitJis! Tilt* solemn intitderousiit s., and nfieeted 
respect for the House, ol Hartomt; the tU’pri t atiiiji manner 
of Halftiur; thi* piofesaonal mavitv of I h'ike, weicMi opjHwite 
to the KUge-throwinn style of HaUkiue He is a tontltatanlt 
ami only hitles his elntme, 

John Retlttutud followtHl, with .i plain, matter •of*fai(, but 
Ktwid speech, I le does imt aim at itiakiuK it«j»resh|«tns, but to 
deliver himself of a duty. 

Jtihn 1 )ilU»n was nt'Xl . I h<, aKo, has ti thitt voice, nml sitenks 
well; but, while it woultl be jmiHts.ible for him to extllt' ex- 
cessive admii.U ion, hewiu.ttui le jnet and frieudlv toUsrance, 
'I'hete ks no aiiojiaitee; hut he iiu|He*.,es ttne a * wrlbipe.oilnt', 
thouKh blindly tlevttletl to im-atier ulmie . loi Iih toimtiVt awl 
wholly uneimscittus tif the jpawler Kloricb that hi" !ni){ht obtain 
for Ireland, if he had uotal stmts*. 

After Dillon, followetl Herald Halfour, with hia brother 
Arthur's vtiia* and manuer. He wins <a<f rt^artl for him |H*r* 
honally, and wo fed stirt* ns he tm that the .Hp<*uker has a 
lofty idea of his duty, uiul that he will do it, bsi, though he die 
for it. 'rhere is not a single phrase that t‘\prei>ses Anything of 
the kind ; but the air is unmtbtakeable : neitlu‘r bludgfsms, nor 
knives, nor pistols held to bis hcful would make him bttdfj^ 
from the performancu of dut y I It is a noble pair of brother#— 
Arthur and he I Wo are all proud of them ! I'hey art* line per- 
sonatiticH, ‘out and out!’ 

Tlu* impossible Dr. 'I’anner, however, foiiml that ht* could 
make objections to them. I was finite thirty-five feet away 
from him, and yet I heard him c.*ill him (lentld*- ‘the 
Baby,' ‘Babydoes n’t know. Oh, they are only snolw,' etc., etc* 
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Thm* wcrt* sixty Ht'utU'iufn »» our si<tc \vh<» lu'urtl Taniior, 
faU all they s;uM was 'OrtltTl OrtU*r!‘ This, to'ine, is a wonder- 
fui instoiuv «if the courtony it» be fufind in th<‘ House. Sixty 
bijs', .slr4i[)pini^ gentlemen cun sit still, and hear their chiefs 
insulted, and called 'snobs,' ntui only call ‘Order! Onler!’ 

*Tay-}*ay’ followed, which, if it h,ul not been for the 
broKue, would have been .e<iual to the best apeecli of tlu' 
House. lie misht have been Curran, Shiel, O’Connell, and 
Uurke combined, but the 'broBue' would have red uceil Ins 
oratory to third-rate. Nevertheless, in the construction, copi- 
ousness, command of words, and easy, composed bearing, he 
dcser/es to rank with Dilkc. But the sihilancy of his words 
distracts the ear, and that is a pity. He t'aii he animated, 
tlurtigh, and at the Huht time. He made ^ood play with < leraUl 
WaUour'a expres.sion of an 'unrhanRinB» and an inllexible, 
opiwmithm toTIome-Rule.’ I Imvealwayseau d for “ray-Pav.' 

At miilniBlU, we nw .*md h'ft the Uou.se. Helore I h.id 
fuii«he<l my pipt', and a chapter of (Irule, it was i .\. m. At 
6 A.M. tif the 17th, pmudnally, I wa.s up anain, made my 
own tea, uml, at 7 a. m., 1 was at my desk writing this rapid 
sketch for ray wife ! 

Aixguttt ao^. Yesterday was one of the moat wearying days 
leaving Africa. To secure a scat at all, 
ctMbai^ 'Visit 'lit* Meuse at an early hour to write his name, 
^ &am one had to be on hand for I'rayt'rs. The si 1 1 ing began 
at 3 P,M., and ended this morning at 2.20 — eleven hours iind 
forty iniiwtcs! We voted seven times, which occupied over 
three hours. We listened to the most dreary twaddle which it 
has ever been my lot to hear ! Tim Healy w.as up from his scat 
oftoncr than any two men, and appeared to be maliciously bent 
on tiring us all out. He reminds me, when he speaks, of a 
gentle little zebra, trying to ‘moo,’ His round glasses, and the 
vajt concave between his cheek-bones and eyebrows, give 
him this peculiar resemblance. When he turned to us, and 
said, ‘I lo6k across at the boasted Majority, and I cannot say 
1 regard it with awe,’ his likeness to a little zebra-cow was 
impressed on me by the way he brought out the words. It was 
a perfect, gentle *moo,' in tone. 

I have now learned to know all the most prominent among 
the Irish Members by sight. There Is a marked dilTerence in 
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lype tx'twoMi thvm aiul t>tit I ht* iVttif, ur IlH^ruin. 

tyiH* altimK stnkuu; {»► tht* ItlninU*, 

tjurt'il Anjf;lu-S.t V m. I’im ii* is tUr tiu'L»iu'i»*4\ UHikium jt4ui 
Dillun, \vht> rt'M'jnltUN a j.tU Ii.ilun or hjuinaul: thffr is th«* 
tianfiuim* I kil/u-ll. HI.*' <'iu' ot tlu* i ‘.irlisi.*. of uij. \ outhful tla\s; 
ihtTf U tlu' miait!it-f.u*'*l with tht* raxon luiii; 

^'ruy-l’aVi" v'i'ith hair ilaik .w ni^ht, \vh»>, U*‘spitt* his {.otKhm 
traijii»K, i.s sliJl t>«iy a fi|a< k-l«ahf<l atul many nwia* 
singular typi'S, hlnm^Iy iiiUividualistii’. Whihy tm <mr aide, 
Sir William nouUlsworih r*>i «■*■>( •nl'? flu* tbncl-faa*!! 
gonfli'mcn who form thi* stuniy. loni'-.-ulh’nni' Majority. 

Tho OhsLruclivi* tariics, ahoul whit h I ht'anl s*i ninch in the 
past, haw Iwoii nur-sut tl h>r flinr tla\ . now, rat*'.t skilfnlly, 
Liko uu unwiphislUMUtl now MrinlH-r, I Itavt- ti watt hint', 
curioUMly, speukt'rHfU'rHiKMkcrfi 'inw t*» lu-Ut’i on tin <)|t|»rt 
Mlion aifly, womU‘rin${ why thry showttl sti nntth yttMU-r 
piUTgy than our proplc, nml t'XiMf iing tt» In- it'war«h'<l uith a 
jirmi .Hpeuch; Imt w> fur 1 hnvrwniuxl in vain. Itflawnnl U{H»n 
afltT ti \vlviU‘, that thfy wfro all tU'ting afirr a drviwst 
pUin. Thtw was ubsolntoly nothin); wttrth llHiomfi),; hi In 
miylhinK: any onr of tlnnu Shiul, but if sa-rvitl .ultnirably to 
wustt* tinu', ntui (o I'xa'-iH-iafi', or, fatht-i, faiiinn* on*'. 

'rowarcLsmiduight, tht' iiatii'm'** ta fh*' < liiM'iimwnj M'fiHtxl 
won« out, ami from that lumi, until a,.'o m., wo vvfio kopt 

marchiuK to the lolihh-s, ami iH'iiiy, t Ivai h » otmt otTU- 

pios from twenty minutcH to half an hour. Wo wont through 
the performance four limes in sueresshm, ami our iffitjoritieit 
wore douhly the toful muniHTof the muioriiy. 

I was so tired, when I tame home, that I felt ns if f had 
undergone a long march. 'I*he titia* air of the House I fet*l is 
most delcterioua to health, for the atinospheri’ i»l the smalt 
chamber after the C(jnfim‘ment of aluiul Ihrei* tiundred and 
fifty Members for eleven hours, must neetls Iw vitiated. 

We are horded in the lobbies like so many in a ftJIdj 
and, among ray wonders, has Iteen that such a ftutnlier of 
eminent men could consent volunUirily to .such a servitude, la 
which I cannot help seeing a great <leal of degratlarion. 

The criminal waste of precious time, ilevotion to «inti({ue 
customs, the silent endurance of evils, which, by a word, oauW 
be swept away, have afforded me much matter of wonder. 
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Tht'ft* arc liihh RI. I’.'h whti muht feel ami^ly rcwardc«l, ia 
kiuwi«i( that, thrDiiKh sheer cxce.-,>, t)f iimHuIeuee »*nly, llicy 
ean eotulentu hu many humlreds of* their hetler?. tu Ircnd 
servilely to their hehests! At many* of the divisitms, I have 
lieen almost vsmotlu'red liy Ifieks-Heueli, the. Marquis of 
Lome, Austin Chumherluin, Arthur Ihdfour, Tom Milis, 
Amold-Korstcr, Henry t'hajdin, tU-orKc Curzon, LoniConij)- 
ton, Sydney Cedge, la^rd Dalkeith, Coningsby Diaraeli, nud 
scores of great land-owners and others ; t(‘nii)eraturo in the 
nineties. While, on the otlier side of our cage, sttjod Tim Hcaly 
in the cool hall, smiling inwardly at this servility on the part 
of so many noble and worthy men! 

Hut, if I pity this rliinib helphvHiu'ss of our gn'at Majority, 
and marvel at its m<>ek subinissiveuess to the wholly imiieee.s- 
wiry, I pity .still iu»jr<* that solitary ligiire in the SpeuUer’.s 
('hair, who has lieeu .‘.itting, ami slaiiding, from .t e. m. ttj 
a.20A. M. One ^liil to me, 'What won't -is. (hnu..md poiimls 
a year dot*' Well, f swe.ir that I iint .dioM* it, tl the tvaaid 
wusdtntble; Inrause I shtndd not .siii'\i\e it long, and hemv 
would ilerive no hemdit from the big (tay. I pity him from 
my heart, mid I hope sincerely Unit hia constitutiim iaatrtmg 
enough to bear it. No mortal cim ait eleven houra, on a rich 
diet, an^ long survive. 

Adguet The vote in amnection with the Foreign 
Oflicc, on the aiat, formed a legiiinnite excuse for my rising 
to deliver a few remarks, in answer to Sir Charles Dilke. I sen 
those remarks are culled my Maiden Speech, Init tis I made no 
preparation — as I really did not suspect there wonld be any 
occasion for interposing in Uie dcibalo — I do not think they 
deserve to be called a speech. 

Sir Charges, in that professional manner I have already 
alluded to, b(igan with drawing attention to Armenia and 
China, and, as though he was again about to set out on a tour 
thft>ugh tlreater Rrituin, soon entered upon the (lueation of 
the evacuation of ICgypL; and, then airily winging his way 
across the dark continent, Ughteil on West Africa and its 
affairs, dipped into the Ii([uor traffic; then .suddenly flew 
towartl.s Uganda, and, after a. short re.st, eontinuecl his flight to 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 

As an exhibitifm of the personal interest he took in matters 
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al»ro:ul, iii »*« twUiU tuuhl U* f»tuml 

witli his tlihourwvt' that i<, it tin* ( ‘oiiinuttiv won* mi- 

tiuK fur till* purpt'^r <4' jeiilyian hi- pii»t»t i< m \ an»{ knutth-tlgu. 
Hul, as tho lluuso uilvtN JU) iiuuifNt nt iin\ utu*’s jit‘rjia>ual 
flUtilifiaitiuus, his sikhtIi w.i'', I thuuj;ht, sup ihiuus. 

It is nut <Msy, huwuM'i', to ivpiy iu tlw liuuM*, aU at «tmv. 
Half a sanv ut Mi'inlu'f.-. tiu* uii thu ‘{p»i-\i\i*' t«» iiisi'hargc 
upati tht‘ suiunissivi* body ihoir jipiuiuns. I {K^taivi' as. each 
woukl-in* spiMker rises It* attuut the ( hturnittu’s attention 
tliat his thuui'lUs an- alauulant; Imi, wlu'ti he in {a*nnitlecl 
tu HiHvik, the thtjui^lits <Io nut thw mi snu«*thly out of his 
lips as they may have euui.-ed thtuuyh hisinimll It he is 
a new Meinlier, lu* i'> .i pitiable ubjet t at such u time. Kvcn 
the t*l(l MeiulH'rs are iiiii alv.ayt> happy. 

Well, after Sir ('harUs Hilke s.it duviit, niir fraud ,f,unwi 
Ikyce ruse, who, I itntst admit, sin ak*. Iliieiiflv, as well he 
miKht, with hW Rreat exiiiTieneeaHtt l.trl liter, Memln'r, and 
Minister. I du nut think he taut all niTVotistat lea^t, I ahutiltl 
nut judK«‘ him tu be so fnnn his mnimer. 

After him, ruse Mr. M* Keaim tu ask nliunt Slam. I hail 
imulea liltli' move, bill 1 wa-. n«i lati‘, liavim; nut iiulteitm- 
(lttdt‘d In mv uwa mind (b.it 1 uiie.ltl tu -.{kmIv. 

Wiu'U he lud'.hed, ( ’niumaudn lu-theU li.nl die Ihstr. 'I1«»se 
t»Ul Memiit'is shout tu theit tie! V\ith a .nddiu .piint;. like 
Jaek-iii-lhe-Uux. nesjK»keu|Hiu f ijvpt am! thein vv t uuntrie.') 
of (’eniral Afrie.i like one thNiruu. uf ubtatuiim itifurmatiun 
upon miitlers whi« h piiz/letl him. 

Parker Smith, silting U'shli* me, w.n*. un Ihh fwt tn an tn» 
Rtant ; hut what he .s.utl seeim tl to me r.tiher .in imlintim l echo 
of what his brother S. Smith tlurmt'rly t ’uuhul at Xatiixibar} 
thinks of Zany,ilwir slavery. * 

I rose, a trifle after he hnishtHl; but the veteran, 'Tummy' 
Bowks, was.aheatl ui mv, ami what he txutl was ktai to the 
n.*pc)HC, iuid cunoeiitratiun, uf miml nis-e^-jity fur a sjierlih. 
He sfieaks excellently, mid tleliveri, iiuftter. My 

surprise at his imwer, and my interest in what he was so 
groat, that 1 could nut eontinue the silent e\ utmiun uf thuiijidit 
in which I should htive engagtHi, Iwi! hi- Iweii lesH intt'U'sting 
and informing; and hero 1 ought toKiy, that I donut juin with 
some in thiur dislike of him. He is not a man in lie dospised. 
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As»a iuiltlu'8{x‘akt‘r, ht* ronu't. wry tifar in .duliU' lu<‘hainbcr- 
Jain, who isi, vvitluuit doulJt, the l«st tlrhalt'f in thf IIoum'. 
l»ivt‘ii th»* littinn subject, suit<‘(l to ^is manner, Mr. liuwles 
would <‘t*rt.iinly prow that my opiuiitn of hitn as a Parliamcu- 
t.iry tiebiiter is corn'ct. lie Ls ipiile cool, use.s ^txitl luiKuaj^e, 
and handles his ar>>umonts with skill. Then, ayain, there is 
nu <Mhlity or awkwardne.ss of Inwing, to ncutnilizc the (‘ITect 
of his words. As I supposed he wa.s drawing to a close, I 
resolutely collected my straying thoughts, and excluded what 
he was saying out of my mind; and, as he was sitting down, I 
stood up, and Mr. Lowthcr called out 'Mr. Stanley’ in a firm, 
clear voiee. 

It is not a pleasant fi'cling to look down from the third row 
uiKjn all inU'lIigent and critical Opposition, who, you feel, are 
ftoing t(< i>awmore attention to the manner than llu' mailer 
of your .speech. 'I'lu' rejiorti'rs and editorial Meml«'r.s, In 
remarking utiou how I .spoke, gave fre<' rein lo their limt le>>. 
'Tuy-l’uy,' a.s ytm must have si*en in the piid; ‘Sun* 1 .smit 
ytiU, has excelled all the rest in his imaginative dehcripliou of 
my dept trt meat. You will wtmiler, perhaps, when I stiy ihitt 
Ute picture of me, which he gives, is far from rcitresentlng my 
inwardness. All my felloW'racmbcra have a remarkable? gift 

jMy verbosity. There is a small kernel of fact in almost 
wxey deliver, but it is often indistinguishable, 
through (he vast verbiage. 

The verit'st trifle, of commonplace fiict is folded round and 
round Avith tissue after ti.ssue of superfluity. If a Member 
wished to say that he had .seen a rat, he seems to be unable 
to declare the fact nakedly, but must hedge it about with so 
many deprecatory words that you tire apt to lose sight of the 
substance, • He says; ‘I venture to .say, with the permission 
of the House, that unless my visual organs deceive me, and 
the House will bear mo out when I say that my powers of 
octlar perception are not of the most inferior kind, that,' 
etc., etc. • 

'lo nervous people, thi.s verbiage. .servc.s a.s a shelter, until 
they can catch the itlca they arc groping for. I wanUxl some 
such shelter badly, fijr it requires a strong ('flort t(} marshal 
out your ideas and facts, so that there shall be no awkward 
break in the speech. Gladstone used to shelter to excess; he 
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drruravontod, to a wi.try h'n^th; anil nUtn ttfjiiiri'd mon* 
thiin <mo hfiUonw' lu'tiiu* hi* itntlil m« H-i iMitia^i toapiuftiath 
ihi* fai'l. 

WVllI 1 h.i\t’ nt>l Hitt tht* atil lit t, ! htv«' n«iit ilu* ju- 
livncc; and, llu ti, auain, I tH'.tlain ilu* ti-i* t*t tin* ait, nn pitit- 
d|>K'. I w.uit ti) .*<av what 1 hav« tn ^a\, it, lit itut, atnl In* 
Uom* willi it, whidi (lot*, tmt tiinl tt‘ fliuatitr. 

C^iniMiliTinH tluNo, my l‘ailiatiit lit i(\ imiu-rfirtitinn, my 
farts rollrd nut without hi inn «*'< t-di t.ulutl. Sum* say I 
sjttiki* rapidly. They an* wronn. Ispukoat tin* ot dinary raU* 
of piildic spi’rrh, and di-»im*tly. Hv ihi* kindm'i,s of tin* 
House, I was inatlr to hi I that 1 wa^ not savmjt anything 
foolish or silly. That \s,i' tin* mam point, ,»n*l iiKpiri'd ntrwith 
just enough fonluli'iu f to pirvint .in ignominious hieak- 
tlowii, 1 sal down with tin* feelings of mie who I iil made .% 
drop tlive, and came uit ju-t in time t«> tilh %e the stiainiug 
lunga. Members all said that I had «U*ne sell, f was e«m« 
gratulated right aiut (eft. Well, hoiU'sily. f iliti not know 
whether I was tloing well or ill! I had a few sentiments to 
utter, and I felt relieved th.it ihe\ were not iKUeheii. 

In the afternoon, I'aikei ^Ulilhe,n| up, aud lem.uked that, 
in what 1 s,ii<|, I had been ' tia‘hiu, on mv reputaiion,* Kiuey 
{1 young fellow, oitting next to \oii, gtifing up and !,a\ing 
wifh a thing, uml he a vetiaau I'aili mu ntaiiaii! *![ eho.se 
my time, uml got up to i,ay that I was wholiv miaw.iie of hav' 
ing uttereil a word calling for sin ha remaik ; and I hegget! the 
honourable gentleman not to make any more smhl 

YcHtcrday, however, I did not nmke a Inilliaitt hgure. 
Ashmead-Ihirtlett, a truly busy iKw.asketl ariiiestion in legartl 
to the hanging of Ht<ikt*.s, an Ktiglish trailer in lutst Afiica. 
I, not wishing that the IIouw shoiilil express toh great an 
indignation, got up a iimslion which, while it dut Justice to 
poor Stokes's merits, showwl bow rash and mlsgnide<l hclmd 
been in consorting with KilMuige, the murderer of iimin Pastth, 
and supplying him witli arms, liut the riutsiion wast too long, 
and tho Speaker checked me when I was near the end of it. 

I have not been clear of a headache* all this week. The 
atmosphere in the House, during lht*» great heat, is •‘imply 
pinsonoua. I do not wonder, now, at the pasfv, nnu«M*-of' 
Commons complexion; four hundred people breathing for 
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ton or olpvon hours tlu' air of ono room must xhiuiti' it. 'I’hon 
my laU* hours, 3 ami 3 a. m., simply tt»rturo mo. Om* iukIk, I 
was rt'lievocl hy Lahouohore pairing \^ith mo; hml so got hoau' 
)iy midnight, and slopt six luuirs. On all othor nights, I huvo 
not boon abU> to obtain more than four hours’ sloop. 

Yostonlay, I paired with Diboiu-horo, for the rest of thi' 
Session from to-night ; so I shall lie in heii all day (*.i'tuorro\v, 
to vest; and, after finishing s»)ine private work, shall dei>art 
on my holiday. 

Thus ends this Journal of Stanley’s first week in Parliament. 
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J iXNUARV 1st, i^iut'. NVc lu\«' hk^nu tlu* N'k'W Year 
badly! 'I'lik' hurru-aiu* bl,i->t I jirrtUrlt'il Iw.*. burM k»ui 
in tlu; Inrni <»f a (lt nuiu‘i.ib»ry nu>sH,i, 4 k- front l*r«‘swl<«nl 
C’lfvvlaiul upkin tlu* Mibjk*«-t nf the Vfiuvut la rlaiins. ’n»«UKh 
it was very unst.itk’smaiiHki' uf ( 'tevtiind tn wknd his nifsstige 
with such viktlk'iio*, \vv haw jjivrn Mane prttv«Hatu»ii. 

Time after time liavt* varitui'. Sfcri'lai'iv<» *«f State written, 
nrRitiR us to nmu' («i wmu* uy.rvtMnent with tin' V t>tu*/m*fnn 
(iovenimonl, nntl olb'rikl iht-ir frictullv atbitkalion, tn nu-tll * 
us it was itkit t'kkiuUuiw fo bk'twcvn le* atui 

the Arncrleaiia, tkihaw stn h l(iu}t'<*«l.tntiin)t udevann's iu tinjij 
ftHuti irribiul. bi'lwiH iJ the A mei leans and the baiKhsh 
Secretary linyanl’s Icttk-r «if aiipeal mmht to have mnvnl u» 
ti) iiisliint action, on akcuunt tif it •tnidouhtc-klly I'liemlly w>n* 
linieiits, wiittfii with Muh eajnestnfv, :nul Umlly fifliitjj, 
'rile llirniUK of a dent ear lit Mieh a leftn a . this »« tlimht 
mmle the Americans lHlii-\e tliai lu’ihiny Imi a tlMtittflr titp, 
Kuelv as (lU'velaiul has given, wtjuhl rouw its to etinsider the 
matter seriously, 

'I'lic ICnglish papt'rs have Ihvii (juite taken ahaek hy it; 
aiul, h(‘n*and there, wjiiu* huilsare i.tikitig of resiManeel One 
man, whti holds a liighoniee tit the Slab', talkol to me last 
night of the manner wt; should tight the Amerieans! Ptsir old 
soul, he did not expect thecontenii>t with which I eiMtiaguished 
his martial ardour. Why ! if Vene/ueta ami Ouianu werelioth 
wipwl out of the map, Aatenea and England would suffer 
from it fur less tlian fmm rtrenl Hjieculative dishonesty. Ihi 
addition to this shock from Aiueriea, we .are cimsitlqfnWy rlis- 
turlicd by the Armenian atrocities, utnl what action we might 
lu; urged to lake in behalf uf the oppri'ssed Armenians. The 
Radicals aro very belllcnse, anci would applaud Lord Salts* 
bury if he sent a fleet up the f)ardanr>|te8. To*<ky, we have 
news that Dr. Jameson has invaded the Transvaal, with a 
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small forro bctwt'on four huiulml siiul si\ Imntlrt'tl strong ! 
ThtMU'lails arc nioaRrc, [)Ut tlu* impn'ssmn is'th.tl lii‘ isaltiiu' 
in this wild esrapaclc. A * Sim’ inti-r^iower has askial nif iny 
opinion, in (he matter, und f have said frankly that it k uur 
duty to drive him back <|uk'ker than he went in. It i-» not 
so very lonj? as3;o that I entertained both Jameson and Rhodes 
here. I never suspected that either of them would have been 
concerned in such a harum-scarum act ns this! 

July 7th, Tuesday. Dined with Mr. and Mrs. Yates 
Thompson. 'The Jameson Raid was very much discussed; and 
I found myself, in this instance, quite in accord with the 
Radicals whom I met there. 

July yth Dined with Lord James of Hereford. I was .sur- 
prisetl at his sayinp; that there were t'xteuualinj; cinnuu- 
t«tance.M for JumcvSotTs act, but it i.s evident ih.il his lee-d 
aeumen is awry. Under no cinnimslnnces would we piolit by 
this Raid, however .succe,s.sful it mi.nhl luive been. 

St.iuh V ure.illy ivjuieed .it tlK'.iniv.il ol uur litih' Iiov, Ueiwil. .iiul 
hiniuhl pielure hooks for him, ami toys suited to a ehiltl of lotii ! In 
iNon, diirliitt a Ioiik and serioius illtuw, what best ideased Stanley 
was to h.ive Uic liaby nlaced In'sidehim on the b«l. One clay, when 
the child waa then', Stanley looked ui> at me and add, 'Ah, it is 
w#th while now ... to got well 1 ’ 

It Wttejltfltfofrwiuent attackso^ gaatnilgla, or gastritis, complicated 
by jBhIam, , which made me so dread hw returning to Afrien. After 
our marriage, I felt no security. lie himself thought In* would have 
to go back to the (\mgo, for a time, ' to put things right.’ but I knew 
that he ought never to return there. 

SUmley was constantly being attacked by fever and these internal 
pains, which came without any warning, and with .such intensity, 
that breathing was imiiedecl. The first attack wa.s in the Forest of 
Central Africa, and he describes his illness in ' Darke.st Africa,' an 
illness attributable, possibly, to the poor diet, and, afterwards, to 
starvation. 

days before our marriage he was taken ill, in the same way, 
an Ittness that lasted many weeks. 

During Stanley's malaria attacks, the shivering preceding the hot 
stage was so violent that the bed he lay on would shako, and the 
glasses on the table vibrate und ring. I might come in from a walk, 
and, not seeing Stanley in his library, run upstairs to his mom, and 
fincl him in bed, covered with blankets, quilts, even great-coats; with 
chattering teeth, and hurried speech, he would (jirl me got hot-wat(*r 
bottles to pack round him. Then, when the cold fit had passed, and 
the heat had reached its maximum, ho would speak to me re-assur- 
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iiinhs »n(I IpU nu’ nm tn hMt*. iluu .lU wnuM lu* wrltj ih.tt it was 
mtiv ‘ Afrioa in int*,' ami 1 lun-a urt tin- 1 jhhiuh- iraiH . I h«‘ tirriliif 
sttK'.ilinjt tivt'f, hf'uniild laki* tvvrntv tn tm itis tivi'viani >iii 
ami . . , wait! S«» 1 km'w «"k u tiv v\h»t Ivitwn!, 

in tny lu>art, that lu‘ sluiiild «*-vi t i* tnin t.i tiu' ttumtiv whit'h had 
taken .Sit luneh ul hi-^ \ii iUh ; na si nth v h til hail thtir 

altiifk-s ul h.iMnatunV lever, in Altii », iml nu»ie a-vtu* tn.ii.irii 
fevers than he fitnhl niiintiiT. 

In June, iHnti, we arr,iiu;etl to \i -it Sp tin, a - he wantisl tn show 
me Mathitl, Tuledu, ete., ete. ; hiit, in the tt. tin, teni hour, before 
we gut to Madrid, he \vm< seized with one of tin m- in\ sterious gastric 
attacks, and when we arrivitl, wnm all* r iimlnight, he was hardly 
nmwioim, from extreme fiain. 

I nmhl not sju-ak Spanish, and knew no one in Mailrhh We wont 
to the pritu ipal hot* 1, on the Ihu tl i *U 1 Sd; and tin te t waited till 
morning, wlten a clever An ati m diH-ti»r came t»* inv asdstamv, Init 
there smiu'd little weeonld do. 1 >av bv dav. St.nde\ grew weaker; 
nnd, at last, in di'speration. I *iei UtiHi, ill us he is. to get hint nark 
to baiglitni. fly the time we readml l'ari-», Statdev wasrathei liel 
ter, nnd, for two days, lie wuh free hom the pain find inter mil tegt 
fever, lint it was only n short lull, tor tin* spasni« retnrin^l, with 
mloiilih'd violence, mid It w.w with the greatest dithenlO' tlwt I 
niieemletl in get ling him ftack totnir home in lanidoit. 

There, I nursed Idm for tin re months, mitil he griKhtally refov 
ereil. 'rims he would enj<iv spa* e. of p*-rfeft health, with intervals 
111 the old trouble. I think Si.iMle\ ll^Ol•tl nothing in tin* w»*ftd ns he 
I'e.ned tho.se tir.sl oinhioiei :>tab-. ot |Miu;biu when the s^iaMinn were 
site.idily iveurreni, and no tlot I**! i.iiild give him my reHoJ, Stanley 
.tei-epUsi tin* pain mid wr.iknro, sih-nib ami itowatly. Here, fur 
itibtaiice, is an entry in hin Jt»ntn.d, in 1.H07; — 

Puin has commt'nced • lumlile lt> take even milk without 
Hicknesa ; utn resignetl for tt knig illnesn - it i.s now inevitable ; 
nhall not be able to atteiul Purtiameiit again tlitn Sivvslim. 

I knew by the sound of his voice, when lie e.dle«l me in the middle 
of the night, that the pain had nmie; hometimes it li'ft quite sud- 
denly, ami we IiKikerl at each other, !, pale with fear, lest it should 
return. In iHqy, the attack ritordwl aixive dirl nut last, as he httd 
fearctl, liut, in ihyS, at Cauicrets, in the Pyrenees, he was 
i.'ikcn ill. He writes in hi« Journat, .August 15111 ^ ^ 

Felt the first severe symptoms of a recurring attack. Have 
had two attacks of fever, and now have steady pain lance 
Sunday night, but rose to-day. 

August 17th, Luciion. On arriving, went to bed at oncck fw 
my pains threatened to become unbearable. 
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September ii, Biarritz. AH J know of Luchoii iswliat I 
have RaiiU'cl tlurinj^ two shi>rt walks in the iiUerv.ils of illness. 
(}n arrivinji here, 1 wont strai}^hl tokbecl. 

October 1st — Left Biarritz for Paris; have. been in bed the 
whole time. 

October loth. — Have been ill all the time in Paris ; returned 
to London after the dreadful holidays. 

Wlicn we returned to London, I felt very near desfiair, the star- 
vation diet Stanley was kept on, had now rcduct'd him to such a state 
of weakness ho could not sit up in bed. Skilful massage, however, 
and an immediate, generous diet, restored Stanley, as by magic, to 
perfect health. I return now to the Journal for 1896. 

December 21st, 1896. Brighton. Warmest greetings to 
darling little Donzil, our own cherub! Po.s.sibly, 1 think too 
“much ot him. If 1 were not busy with work and other thing.s 
I ah<ml(l undoubtedly dwell too much on him, ft>r, as I take 
my constitutional, I really am scarce conscimis that 1 am in 
Brighton For, look where I may, his bi'atttilul I’ealnn's, 
lightened up with u .sunny smile, come lu'loiv my eyes ,ill tho 
tiuud I see hitn in y<mr arms, and I marvt'l greatly til my 
great happiness in possessing you twol Iklievo it or not, as 
you like, but niy heart is full of thankfulness tliat I have been 

Denslfs now inseparable from you — and you from him. — 
Together, you complete the once vague figure of what I 
wished ; and now the secret of my inward thoughts is realised, 
a pre-natal vision, embodied in actual existence. 

Now take up Denzil, look full into his angelic face, and deep 
down into those eyes so blue, as if two little orbs formed out 
of the bluest heaven were there, and bless him with your 
clean souf, untainted by any other thought than that which 
wishes him the best God can give him. At present, he is of 
such as are the beings of God’s heaven, purity itself. — May 

he grow, to noble manhood and serve God zealously! 

« 

Stanley left Southampton on October 9, 1897, per Union steamer 
' Norman,’ for South Africa, to assist in the opening of the Bulawayo 
Railway, by invitation of the citizens of Bulawayo. 

October I3lh, 1897, on Board. There are several wee things 
in arms on board, and I shalcc hands with them all in turns, 
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niiitiiiny,, .ii tuv * il< '<•!»' t>* »'*is Inn.it tlu whijt' 
liiH Us !iu' 111 him. Ah.il»v«iu , iUmi i .intitUt.tt 

h»»uu‘, with just siu h ajch*-, . . mi tli> u it« tint 

iiUit nu‘m«i!\'s \i<‘U, UitiU . tifiiit* iul\ , m*' » t *«i Ii.mv.it 

u imiuhiHl vhws ul him in a tumult . i' i . hi f i* t, .t uti m tl 
kitu'm.ititj 4 i,n>ii. ami tim I I <chim*> i.tun u. ttfiiin.mif 
mit til m\ ii t '»llv f til 'ft. \ nil all , (?*• iti ifi K , t* * till »l M\ { t t 
(h«tm*h(s oil t.ohu; to lupatt ot \t‘i» i mutt t t 
fomiuit yoti to (hill. (,tkt .iiii'itur i!<m> at thi litth 
hti'f, timl am ash-ip, 

S.S. NttHMW, (U lohn .’.sth, i'll);. .\h inv *h\tr! a ItnU' 
liaby, iiiiu' iutiuthsohl, wa>bmhtl m .tful \\ niottiuii; .it I'i^ht 

■.‘•ht* tlifd Itoiu iuu)iiu;iti * Slu* \va ihiImI’v will, until 
Um); alU't' Wr {la- id r.ijH' Xuil I h‘t «atitt MUonutvtid 
tlw* fathi'r catrviuK hi. Uuh iml fhm m, hu v'»ntlvuj<^ 
aiul down in UIh aim i. Ili* wa t a t*»' tm« oi h »(n»mk' » i I hi u 
Uu* hahy {liiunl mwt }.ii Utiif*! ; loitvM'iltN ih. M-wa v.iiat 
tmxu'ly, thf tUiuhltty thvtfwa. Imt huh Uojm hit, amt, in 
the iiiKlit, till* child vllcd. “Ihctuvt (tmriimt; tlii' litiU tit«|jr 
w.is fou 'It'iUHl t(» the t'\i’ifa aiin*. d« ‘"p! 

Atfii vi hiiiK Ulliuli 11 , *i| lull 4. » fiort ftiin. ltn»>ii».‘lt thit 
( ir.iiiitr hit I ht itf, iht { < m v t il. u <1 \ it i( ti »H"uh k‘'i htlH 
M'ti I tioii . iiiitii hi < h til t (•> nil . ^ i\in, 1.1^1 i> lu tiiil, hU h'tUY 
tif>t iihiin{ Ktunf 1 , wliii h.tt.i ih ». lu'iu s » . • i !. .• . ' i, anitfiithitii*t 
tot«“>i)tht, is < i-tlainly tiin i ti mail, il'h . h um, >>"«i wntun lumt* 
two jisir.s lii’loH' tin* War. 

J<inANNh‘<uuki., bfim'iulmr -Mith, fhuy. ilimtl at Iht* t'hh, 
wJtca* t Uurnt .several Jessoits. ftt ihtiawaw*, >*}<»«*« had 
nilher an exalted hrliuv, as of tntii win* h.nl Muddeid) Uefi 
nuidi' rich, tiiul whose juo .jm-t . wi le ih {iKhtliil. {u j«»haitneft* 
liUt'K'. tlu' feeitiiK ik ditierent. I tmd tltrm Mitxlueti, ntucfuitHttf, 
and rerrimlnittoiy'. Tluy liKime etv*\l»ofly htit thentiHt4vv«i. 
'Hiey recapilulate iheir failur* s to ohisiin jttsiire. the 
ference of ihi* ICnjilish eohmtal >, 'I hvy i* U 
Huer opprensUin, corruption, tjraiiny, amt h\|>mti4y, wim 
grinding tculh, and do not foTKH to ttlhtde to the mtstakusof 
Jumi'BiMi, the tacllesani’jw, folly, awl imhapt*y t‘on»*H|uen«« 
of the Raid ; but they are wleiit ui «-},»ards their own etmduct, 
and treem to think they arc a» hardly tleall with by tlm Ufittib 
Covammciit, m by Kruger and hb hamtfut of otigarche. 
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I wihli I could rojicat, word for word, what t have hci'tJ Udd 
ia very ohKiucut lani*iuinc,; but, as I couhl iiol lake my 
bocik out at the dinucr-tal)k\ I can ^ily say that I hav(‘ been 
much impri'SBod with all I have heanl, and feel )»<'nuini‘ sym- 
pathy for them, which makes me relucbint to wound them; 
but, the truth is, there are too many leatlers, ami each leader 
pulls a contrary way to his fellows ; consequently, they have 
no concrete, well-considerccl policy. I tpiite agree with them 
tliat our Government is to blame for allowing the Convention 
to be broken so repeatedly; and that their action is not what 
that of the Germans would have been, for instance, had they 
so many subjects maltreated, and desired their 'frcaly rights. 

But, though I would speak strongly of the weakness «.>f 
England, 1 think that the tiillundervS are also to blame in not 
v<ieting in coneort, upon a well-arranged plan, compeUing 
Kriiger to eonu* out of his shell, niul hare ihtngi'. (piicker lo an 
issue betwei-n England aiul (be Transvaal. 

I am uhsumiug, of emifse, that the Joliamu'sburgt'rs feel all 
that they .say, about opi)n‘s.siou,^ (yiMiuiy, tlieir feeling of 
desperation, ele., ele. ; but all (heir piliful tail’s of ilisiressea 
emlured, lnjurU‘.s iiillieled on persons of [iroperty, tiududoua 
brcachesof the C< invent ion, and «o on, will not induce Englaiui 
'i© Waketup to her duty, nor move the Government to action. 
A GoM^l^ent, even that like thu Salisbury-Chamberlain, 
at present in power, must have strong excuses (o sanction an 
undertaking that may coat millions of money, and thousands 
of lives. It will certainly be no child's play to use compulsion 
on a man like Kruger. They would rather endure much than 
go to war; and yet, if thu Uitlandens let the Unionists go out 
of office, without convincing ihoip that they ought no longer 
to cndurcthis state of things, they must try other things than 
mere telegraphic reports to the newsi)api*rs. 

At the dinner-table, I told them all very frankly my opinion 
0 )(l'the matter; and said, ‘ I was reminded of the words, “ It is 
expedient that one man should die for many." ’ 'That is to 
say,’ I explained, ‘ English people cannot be moved by these 
reports of breaches of the Convention. You must convince 
them that the sense of your injuries is so great you are will- 
ing to brave death rather than bear with what you consider 
intolerable.' ‘But how can we do anything?’ tliey asked. 
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* We art* not allowi'd .inns; tnn t-vm a pi •lul i - alKm^tl to 
conu‘ U) the 'I'ninrivaal.’ 

* You d<) ni*t want .ugi-i .my kuni,’ I aid. * I lu\r Mvrj 
enough to know that yon t ouhl not do miu fj with .unis, \’ou 
<lo not even w.uU a pt'a-knilo. a-; a wv-iptm oi ottn ntv. Vt»u 
juimply want to pro\a* to ICnvilaml \uur am t-^ arc real, uml 
your patioiuv cxhau.stctl. Let haiKlatul >ec that you «larc to 
rwLsi this iiihtuitourf rule umlt-r which you Mitfcr : ami that you 
arc defying the jnwcr.H that he, risking lihcrty anil properly; 
and her opinion will he wwiftly ehang«*d. Ia>t every instance 
wherein you think y(tu are wronged which yoti can pnwe is 
against tlu* t’onvetuion he inarkc«n»y rt>istanri*. not aetivi*, 
butpas.sive. Youcalletl lhe<\>nvenU«m just now thecharterof 
your rights: on the strength of tlu'M* rights, h-t your resist- 
ance be based, The liner otfidals will ilemaml why such am-" 
duct; you will nihiily wiy. They will jnsth-pimh, and threaten 
you ; you will refuw* emnpllancv. 'I'ht'y will uw' contpuUion 
of a kind ; they will ‘nttprlson or exiicl you. 'rhere will he U‘«, 
twenty, forty, a htuwiral esnoiples of this inmishnient. The 
lliilanders shouhl eonllinie the jvune rwilute attitude of 
r<‘sistance, yh'ldiug not a jot, 

‘'riu'Hoerawillsitott |«>jieive that this Is si'ritnis ; latherthan 
expel a whoh’ population, the\ uiu;a either < onie t** tiftnis, ttr 
(rj' what violetuv fan do. It the latter, some tif ytai ntust 
Inwiune nntrtyrs to your senst* ot what is tight. ‘I'lmse nurtyrs 
will buy the freedom iif tlu* others, lor Mnglaml t»'ill la* calling 
to arms. We all know that Mnglaml «iught t»j have acted as 
became heriwi the first breach i>f the t'otivciituui; l>ot she 
reitarted to di.scussiou, and tit dihcussion, at length, slu* has 
tiwu beaten. l“ime, and time again, has the C'lmventbn been 
bnikcii; aiul the answers tvnglaml gave tt» all itf thtiu, aa* — 
a iiile of illue-biKiks! The Ihierscau go tin at that gaine for 
ever. The Utwr htswl has hecimie very lag. ‘I'he self-esteem 
of Krilgor has grown Intolerably large, tii reduce w^kh wftl 
require something more than reason. But you know? whether 
with an individual or a nation, how hard it is to suddenly 
change from courteous argument to the deadly arbitrament 
of force. Something is wanted to rtmse the ixissions to that 
pitch. I know of nothing that will do it ttukker than an 
act of violence by the Boers, When the Buera resort to vio- 
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leuco, it will he all uii with tlu'in. If I know anythin}? of 
the EiikHsIi character, iho first act of violence will not bu 
comniitteil by them,’ etc., etc. 

Colonel Sauitdcrson, win) was a fcllo\v-}?uest, a}?recil with 
all I said. 

As we walked to the Grand Central Hotel, it was the 
Colonel’s opinion that the Uitlandors were not of that stutT 
from which martyrs are made. I agree, but, ‘ even worms will 
turn.’ 

November 23rd, 1897. Took train for Pretoria. I had a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Marks, of Lewis & Marks, who took 
me to a kind of bachelor house he keeps. 

November 24tli. Mr. Marks took me to President Kruger’s 
hou.se at 5.30 A. m. It is an unusually early time to vi.sit, 
4 mt the old man is an early ristjr, and is at his bc.sL hi the 
monung. 

lie wa.s Hitting on the H(oe}>, with two old Members «tf the 
Rand, taking his colTee, befon' leaving on an I'it'Clioneering 
journey, When Marks told him of my de.sire for an interview, 
he motioned my coiuliictor to take me to (he reception saloon, 
which opened oiit on the sUwp. A grandson of Kruger’s 
showed me a chair. It happened to be directly in front of a 
fsilUcnff^ portrait of die President, so I was forced to look 
with wemder at die bad painting, and libellous likeness of die 
man I had come to see. 

Prewntly Kruger came in, and seated himself under his 
portrait. Now, as he was the man who held the destinies of 
South Africa in his hand, I regarded him with interest, in order 
to divine what the future would he, from what I could gather 
of his character, by .studying his features, gestures, and talk. 
In the pa^, I have often made fair guesses at the real man. 
As reporter, special correspondent in several campaigns, and 
in various cities, and as traveller over five coiitincnt.s, I have 
htd oppprtunides enough; I found, when in the presence of 
African Chiefs of whose language I was ignorant, that, long 
before the interpreter had spoken, 1 had rightly guessed what 
tlie chiefs had said, and I could often correct the interpreter. 
When two civilized men meet, both being .strangers, absolutely 
independent, unconcerned, uninterested in each other further 
than mere civility requires, the little points that betray 
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4 hai’arUT.nitMrd.nr .ttfunf mi‘U:.uii} {lu’«li'<{K4tifMiH nf 

tuuiud n.itun‘ iu I'.tMU-i.il {t« juii tin mM<t » i\U « Mii'ttiutciou 
ptifi-iibU* upon tuif’s ttuu • .tiul liu-ii wav'. 

WliiU' llu' nujiuiuji nrfHiuj^s ui it* In 111.4 iuiiiih ‘iiu! 
my t'yo.s kept ^^l.itirinu fuun Knuti't'* lot* u* th.u *(f tlu* 
IM>rlruit, the real matt apjH'ami lo\e>tl*le, <oin{vuet{ with Ihe 
{>ortrait. nit> featmes. thouuh teiiihlv plain aiut Wi>rn, weu* 
amiable ami human ; .nut, it I ha«l awav after thi», I 
would ha\e carried with me thtMirdiutUy itnpre.'.-ioit, which I 
IiaveK’en et«mtk*.ss timoH in new-pajwn^, t hat Kruger w*is not a 
bad kind of man ; a lit ti«* obstinate, perlia}»', but, t»n the whole, 
well-meaning, and s<4 on. liut, in 4«der to get Ji glimpse of tfu' 
|w).ssible ftnure of the relations between him :md the f dtiand- 
cr«, I iK'giui to praise Johannesbutg, itsgiowtit, ami th- enter- 
prise of the iH'ople, and I usketl ^li. Ktnge( wheth<'i or no| 
things were settling thwn mure {Kwetullv miw. This wai 
the beginning of an itilet view which, while it laikletl, revealed 
Kruger, the man, sufliciently to mej »t) that if he were an 
African chief, and I had tteaUiigH with htiti, it would h»\« 
taiighl nu' extutly what to ,iiul how to provide ugainsl 
♦•very eNentualiiy. 

In fthorl, I Mion :i,uv that he wa a ehtderie and pa*-sioit,ite 
old man, uncojniuotth obstiuatr, tlett iiniintl within him .ell 
that Uis view was the tight one, atul that tm pi*ateutl issue 
ct»uhl iie expecletl, ludess his «iem.utd.‘ weo* <«*mplieil with, 
ami most implieit trust given t<i his W4»id. Now’, if the wel- 
fare of my ex|H'diUon were at stake, and i thought my force 
was etiual to his, or enough to enable me to inflict w.‘vere jmn- 
i&hment upon him sltmdd he attempt ti» tarry out his p;miun- 
utu wtirds, I .should md have (hirted fr«>m him without some 
better guarantee than Iru-st in his mere wortl; mul, if the 
guarantee would not In* given, 1 .shottUl have gone a’way with 
the feeling that the old man meant mischief, and tftat it was 
incumbent on me to lake every prcsviutinu against him. * 

Mr. Kruger's manner clwnged immerliately X Had men- 
tioned Johannesburg ami its potple. His voice aiul its vary- 
ing intonations, every line in his face, betrayeti the strongest 
resentment; and, when I suggested that the smuliest ceme^ 
dlona to their demands would modify that attitude of hmtUlity 
to him which angered him, he became the incarnation of fury, 
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fuul Ilia ri^Ul haiul wi'iil uji ami down liko a .sli'dju'-htitnnuT, 
and from hia oycs, anudl and ilull aa Uu*y wm*. lliudu-il forth 
tlu*. nu»al- im[)l!ical)li‘ ivaolvt; that au][|rctuk‘r inust In; on their 
aide, not hia I 

When an old man like thia, —he ia aevimty-four, wlnt, 
for ttio last sixteen years, at least, has had hia own way, and 
been looked ni) to by lioer and Uitlander, as the ‘man of the 
situation,’ — when he has ma<le up his mind upon having somc” 
thing, it is not likely that any oilier course than his own can 
he believe to be the right one. When we think of what has 
happened these last sixteen years — his visits tp London, his 
negotiations in Pretoria and London concerning the Conven- 
tion, the way everyone, Englishman and lloer, lutvS yielded 
to him, the adulation paid to him for his .micci'ss, om; cannot 
jkVtinder that he believes that in this matter of the Uillandt'r’s 
rights, as in the things that went hefon*, his methods, his 
style, and his way tire the l«'St and .s.ifest ! 

'I'hls lias beguLUin ia him an arrogance so largi* that, before 
he can lie maiie sensible that In* is wrong, his lieree pride must 
be humbled; his l\ea<l has grown so l>ig with tliis vain belief 
in his prowess In bat lie. Ilia victories over Gladstone, Loiri 
Salislmry, and othiira of the same calibre, the implicit truat 

tlic Boers in him, and in his unconquerability, have been 
iqtihr tislit, I am convinced, there is no room in that brain for 
one grain of common-sense to bo injected into it. 

Hia whole behaviour seems to say very clearly to the ob- 
server, ‘ What do I care for your Chamberlain, with his Mil- 
ners and Greenes ?They shall yield to me first. I don’t care a 
snap of the finger for them; let them do their worst; better 
men than they have tried and failed, and they will fail loo.' 
The unmitigated contempt for peoido who try conciliation 
has only to be seen in Kriigcr, for one to know that the old 
man is an impossible creature; and that he is only made 
iitplacablc and fierce by beseeching and conciliating. 

A recdlcction of the telegram asking ‘ How is Mrs. Kriigcr?’ 
almost made me laugh aloud, in Kruger’s [ircsencc. iiuch a 
telegram, to this kind of man 1 1 Why 1 if a .strong man, armed, 
and covered with impenetrable armour, were to suddenly 
rise in Kruger’s sight, and boldly advance, and seize him by 
the scruff of the neck, and shake him, mttil a Utile of that 
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wiml i»f vanity, Ilut hti^ it iniltiMl hint, j '.r.tjHtl. hv would 
tuti h.ivt* Itmn ,t«t wail lu-too- K»tu-i'» would h> aini-tiahh' i«» 
ri'.iritm and iU-n'iit t'i»ti*i*i Hut thi hUotv uant iiitd 
himwlf fari'ti by toit'i*! 

An fXfh.iuiii* of iti'innm > i* tnm i- h»* tlir*. di« 

rnctly into :i p.isMoa iit the nini' at 4 »,* that a didvriiit 
kind of tuMimonl tt» tin* 1 iilanth-t'* would .titii*' to him llu* 
l*rvsidi'iuy tor lilV, .ind (I'lntiwali trai td tfiction. Kor it in 
Muncdhiiu' conmrU’tl with hi - own •alt tntt(t''>t. {wohahly a 
foarthat llu* voli*!' of tlu* ritUmlotn wotihl ujw't hitnftom tlu* 
('hair lu* nils, thivo.hitn «)Ut o| thv luuw dhuunsh 

his importaiuM* anti hiiadhu-nt iiwtmw, all thibis.u thcliot- 
hnn of his vxltunu* iiaa jhilitv and sioiniv impatunn* whnn 
tlu* InlUuuU'ts ;iu* mi’niitiiu'tt. 

*t’ht' iitli'rvifw ditl not Ktst tWTnlydivv »unni<si, hui 1 hati^ 
scvn I'niiUith, ntul hoattl tnoro than rnotiftl;, to tfittviiuH* iiu* 
th.il tliiu waa an fxlrt'nu* imm*. whivh <ntly fott'v i*«»tihl rcttutly, 

You atik nu* to tU-wtibi* KrtiKur mimtlvly, VVvlt, hv tt» vtnry 
Ukv hiit pluttojijniphM 5 1 uluaild know |dnt mnauR ton thtniHiiitd 
in tlu* rttrcntj fntt t*) wo atul talk with him rt'VvalH witrya of 
littU* ihinurt ntt photoK.taph. tan itivt*. Ytiu ha\i' sia*n hits 
of . stout dmiliftl idd I’aii ian t oiu ii-Hy** : and I ilao* sav Voii 
havi* won tlu*m in thou si-i-dv hlail. iloilu ., whon vtviiu*. owl 
on a vistij put a lilth* topdiai on oiio oi thftu. y.ivv hint stiK*ii- 
hiK hlumldi'rH, with a hvavj, UmdKuInt*, 4t ami >i>u 

will know Kruger at onct* ! WVlIf lot him hit a/i to you; 

put much obittiiiacy Into a fare that w uiuisii.dly largt*. with 
an inch of forehead atul twt» htnaU eyes; let the ItKure sink in 
his chair, with an atlttiule t»f tletertninatinn in every line, and 
give him a big briarwiKHl piiK*, wfiieh is held in his left hand, 
and there you have him I * 

Aged Htaiesmen are liable, at a rertaiti age, to develop 
ayniptoms of the refraetorinesHumi urhitrarinesiiof disiKi&itibn 
which eventually makes Utem unMuitahte ft^r the retiuyvmcifl# 
t)f the country, and lm{M)ssibIe to their collengtu's in Ihe t'ahi- 
n(‘t. Well, * that ‘s what 'a tho matter * with Kniger I He w quite 
past ronsoning with. Neither Mr. Chamlwrlain, nor Sir Alfred 
Milner, nor Mr. Greene, will ever Mucm‘d with him ; and I 
don’t know any three men who so dm*rvc to attccecd a» they. 
They arc all capital fellows, brilliant, able, and deecrving. Mr. 
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Chamberlain haw a cicalnf iH*rseverani’eaiul aiuvii'tinnytjf Iuh 
own; but, ten minutes' talk with Kruj;er woyltl j>i\i' him the 
knowletliio, at lirst-hund, that one sht'ulil luive l<> be able ti> 
deal efl'eetively with a political opponent ; and, tis Sir Alfretl 
Mihier has not seen Kruger I'ither, these twtJ able nu'ii art‘ 
really dealing haphazard with Uie President. 

What amazes me is the extraordinary hopefulness of the 
men I meet. Many residents here have seen and known 
Kriigcr intimately; and yet, no sooner has one project for 
getting their rights been baffled, than they have .some new 
scncme afoot. They have tried everything but the right thing, 
and will continue to do so. If Englishmen on the spot hardly 
realise the Boot cunning and determination, how impcJssihle 
it i.H for the Engli.shman at home to do so ! 

» Well ' much talk with all kinds of .Simlh Afrienn.s and my 
talk with Kriigcr has oiu'ued my (‘yi’s to tlu' ptuplexitlcs of 
the situatUm. I heartily pity the Colonial Sctnclarv, .aid I 
foresee (hat the Transvaal will amiitviie to distiirhUisOtUri*. 
Triio Hoer.s of tho Cape, (he BcK'r.>i of the OiMUgc Kiec SiaU*, 
and th(‘ Boers of the 'IVunsvaal, will combine, if any incoji- 
sidenite step is taken by the Colonial Offlee. 

What, then, is to be done? Keep still and be patient 1 No- 
thing more j for tiiese people of South Africa, English and all, 
iire eJtaSperatingly contentious. Thu longer wu are quiet, tlu* 
more irascible they will get with each other; our cues mu.sL 
he obtained from South Africa, and if the johanucsburgers 
want us to help them, they must be braver, more united, 
and more convinced of the inutility of their unaided efforts ; 
nay, were every Englishman and Afrikander in South Africa 
united, they could not alone, unaided, stand again.st the Boers. 

Kruger 'will plod on his vindictive way, and ho mu.st, in 
time, wear out the Johannesburgers’ patience. They will 
do something to rouse the Boer temper; there will be some 
attack by the Boors, — confiscation of property, of territory. 
Wc shall-bc asked if we are indifferent to our countrymen’.s 
distress, and so . . . the cup will be full, and the time will 
have come. That is the only way I see whereby the Transvaal 
is to be saved from King Kriigcr. 

. Mind you, this is Kruger’s fourth term of office that he i.H 
seeking. Twenty years ! Rule for so long a time makes for 
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uiul, in aa •<}(! m.m nl lit tiitln'ialia^, ii.tturc, ii 
ninkc's fur un ai't’amiilaJittu «‘t ji\ hmjH-r, 

artun.imv, ami fuiu’rlt; 'A ntak«“»lu» tht* n-u t.ilatn* 

ity wiiirh Ihr *»1 u mirntiv *»i 

Marks and 1 lidt fhr huu‘.i‘, aiul whiU' tia'>Uiu‘il to 

t?t‘t raatly l(»r liis cU-i'ilunf* lim; iutniirs, 1 It<iui 4 -howti 
the way tu the iVi'tmia t'Uilt, uheii- I wa- t«*fdudf> tetnvftt, 
iuul imhicted iutti the fijauinie* «•( utht-t leadrntsui the Utn^r 
rapUul. 

f haw met no tmt* vvht» rati ^tve nu- ivh.it I ishottid call an 
intelli^tait mUm nf the uutrtmu* t4 this tt-asiun tK*twmi the 
HiHT.-t ami lirilMo 'Ihry •til ronfim* thrmH’lvr'i t*t ('oinnion-' 
pimv tluiiKH and itlcas, KruMt-r, Keit/, juuUvl, vt‘hont I have 
seen tunlay, are ruoferord tally with what they waul, and 
must have, Ia‘yil!>, Kut/r, Marku, are all afta’ul (<i riiKano* 
in ti tlwruwkm of any kintl, ami are realty the most nitlikely 
ixsiulu to do «o, The ('lull jwoplej not knowtntt who may Iw 
liHtcniiiKi do not etira to talk, and dro]i into tnuno»yt}aUlMr 
when iMilitirti .'in- Itrotirhetl, thoUKh, with offiHoiw md, they 
allowed me to .see, that, in their <»|»inlon, tlu* Transviuil wut 
ever so imtth hetfer in many ie‘.iH*ets ihan lC«i.*.laiul. Mnrk « 
Hii Imiker, wJju luule. atln (eitahi inte|i<sH of the I'resident. 

The jiopulidioii duelUm; in the hulluw lu-low iluMhminat- 
ing hel«hlx uroutwl, wliieh are Inistliiiv; with r.mmm, I j»re- 
aume have no thou^hta worth uuythiiiK, ami are tilled with 
rtmteiit every time they hxik uji at thoM* detiaut furls alHw 
their city. 

I went to see Conynghani (tris^ne, the Kiigh'sh IVilitirfd 
Uesidimt here. He lias a very litre ho».se, situated in rhiurm- 
inp: surrouncling.s of grewi lawns and flowering shnihbertcs, 
and he i.s himself very agreealih' anti pleaHant, fic is too 
young to have any profound view into the meaning of 
I dare stiy he does his duty efUriently, whieh is ttr ro^ett 
tlay after day, upon the state of alTairs, as he tK‘lt^ve9 it to 
be; but, though this may be salisfacttiry to hts chief, the 
High Commissioner, Sir Alfrwl Milner, Mr. CJreene’s opinions 
appear to be far from being dccidwl one way or the other. 
My impression is, that ho thinks the present tension is not^ 
likdy to last long, that it is a mere phase, consequent upOh/ 
the sore feelings caused by the Jameson Raid ; and, in ahortii 
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that, though Kruger upix'ura .somewhat unapjH'UMihle utul 
unrelenting, at present, ho us sure t(i come roiiiul, by ami by. 
It is so like what I have heartl in ICnglaml and at the ('ape. 
‘Yea, Kruger is terribly obstinate, but he is a detir t)ld fellow, 
you know, all the same; and he will be all right, give him 
time.* 

But that is not my opinion. Kruger is not that sort of man 
at all ! He must meet his master, and be overcome. 

The week before I arrived at the Cape, that is to say, only 
a few weeks ago, Sir Alfred Milner made a speech in Cape 
Colony, wherein he is reported to have said that it w'as all 
‘humbug and nonsense for anyone to say that reconciliation 
was impossible, and that to expect good feeling between the 
tivo races was hopeless.' It may be supposed that lie. was 
only rc.-eehoiug what Mr, Coiiyngham (Ireene had written 
in his retiorts. 

htr. Chamberlain has spoken iu Hu* same spirit, in tlw* 
iRiuse of Cimnnona, be.enusi* of Sir Alfred Milner’s vu'ws as 
eonvt'yed t<» him iu despatches. I feel pttsilive- tluit if Sir 
Alfred Milner ami Mr. Chamliorlain were to ace KrUger, faco 
to face, they would drop tliat sanguine, optimistic tone, and 
qidckly and resolutely prepare for a storm, 

Dfespl^ all the wish that Chamberlain, Milner, and 
GVeeae may be right, the good-will I feel to all three of them, 
and the belief in their abilities, an inner voice tells me that 
they arc all three wrong, that the johannesburgers who share 
tlieir views arc living in a fool’s paradise. Kruger will never, 
no never, give way to anything that is no harder than mere 
words 1 The man must be made to bow that inflexible spirit 
to a temper that is more hardened, a spirit that is more un- 
yielding, and a force capable of carving its way, undeviatingly, 
to its object. Whence that force will come, it is impossible 
to i^y. I feel very much afraid that it will not come from 
England. "'England is losing her great characteristics, she is 
becoming too effeminate and soft from long inactivity, long 
enfeoblement of purpose, brought about by indolence and 
case, distrust of her own powers, and shaken nerves. It is at 
such times that nations listen to false prophets, cranks, fad- 
dists, and weak sentimentalism. 
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It will i.iktAtinus an\luiw, I ut;l,uul Uiut •»hc 

tn th» tuu ihiiiv; ; it \'.iU t.tkr h* i >tt!l l«‘Um i m |»u»vUU* 
lht‘ nuwii'i lor tloiiin Itri littli oltiMiVflx , tt uiU lakr itmgtn* 
still to nufli'isi.mtl tho n.min* .ui*l ^ ft tin* i i>k whuh 

it H hor hountK‘11 »lmv t!> uiul* ti tko. aut! -> Ih tti a jtuHitiuM 
to sav with tht* ms t* .itv linuuf • *>1 voiu* tn Kium-i, that 
ho iuu‘>l coim' to tMMi', /''{•«♦ iittti'.'l 


Pfoplo in i‘'tiul.ttul, tot >omo toi’Oti. * .utnot !h* intltici’tl ttt 
l»olio\t* ill tho roalitv of tht* joluuitt' •l«ntK <itir\ana*s; thoy 
l>tolV''S to roij.iul thfin ii^ .1 (ottumiiutv of -iHTuKitots 

in niijjiii(«#(((pl^^ tin* l.'‘iluu* i»» as-^i 4 j.mu'Mtti tii the Rttltl, 
has, itt'iv, r.ithfv ths’jK'itul tihsMiof in 

thoir rompl.iiiit thoy ffh-.ia* t«* eonMiior as iKithiiiK 

motoihaai thoa.ivil niothtHt^. ttsoifoii to i»v Su«’k-lCv*hanj{t‘ 
sfwnil.itoi . to .uhiMtisi' ihrir .i.ul al trin 

that (fir ( ln'i^wn raU» tlwy i«.tv mak** a Ofttip ( ’ lial 
btith (!hri«tf«ft now aiv of da* tMtim* niiiicJ tf» Uu* 

luHH'JiTwni'tfiii (if ihtnr rutulitioHi imU'w» Knifsw <*«»*» 

(.(t ttmfoini to till' ttirnw tif tho ('onvi'Hfion «f IK«4 ** 
{}( ooum*. It N jMiiwililo iUjU hhittkiml may lx* iiiu«e«l Ui 
.‘in ion hoonnr th.ui t'xiHs toil, hy »o»tu' art of tlir l>itl«m(er«. 
I liolirvo that il tin* Imiv’H .h j»>o|iU* u nr to ht-.ii lh.it tht* t tit> 


I.imln*t ill their utalr U.nl ir-tthfii H|Hm liraviiii* 

KiMi4t*r ami him “ 
tussiary coui 


(juirknr tw 
wrlliti] 


» ami v\*»nlil niut0 the ne 
, eotfiutioit wtmhl (onie 
yyunn of futile (irx{)atrh» 
him, I (eel «ure that 
l^tih(‘»i.t and nnmt mint* 
It^uUI be aimply every 
Ul^ open tlu> eyiii and vtm of 
and cruel nature; 
rennvih^ cd this. Krilgt^r'a downfall 


after the m»tght I have gained into |he 
te&tion, 1 confess I am nut fn*e from*fceUng n 
fpt for my countrymm for Iming m «l<»w-witted 
the crlea of the l(itlan(t(*n{; and, yet, n» I wHte 
this, I cahnot see why I should feet such contempt f(»r th<mi» 
for certainly my own sympathies were but sluggish whin| 
first I accepted this opportunity of cutning to South Afrkg^ 
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T<i ajirak tho truth, they wore not so koon Jis to wish RnKhiiul 
niiiiht Ko to war with tho Transvaal. Rut now I soo IhiaKS 
in Ji tlil'foront light, and I shall carry away Avilh mo fnan 
tho Transvaal, a firm conviction that tho English poopio 
have boon systematically misled about Kruger and his Boors. 
Glaclstonianism, and that gushing, tcary tone adopter! by the 
sentimental Peace-at-any-price section of our nation, are 
solely responsible for the persecutions and insults to which 
our people have been subject, since 1884, in the Transvaal. 
If it should come to fighting, there will be much killing done, 
and this will be entirely due to sentimentalists at home, 

Tho self-interest of men, who would be sclf-scekors even 
nndoi I ho heel of the tyrant, has also largely oontribulod to 
"tni.sload the po<ipJo. Cowardice actuates those, who w<nild 
jpoa.'i. Kriigei twit ot his .sulks, and jirefer lo fawn on him 
mleatl of resenAjtg hi.r emel treatment of his l(illow-(‘oun- 
trymen. 'I'liey (utiless to believe in thi* piety of the Boers. 

their love of peaas (hey dwell on Kruger’s aitaclimeut 
(0 the Bible, and liellevo him to be u 'dear, good old fellow,' 
likely at any iiino to unuize. the wrirtd by generous iimt just 
cumliK't. 


Within a few hours, I believe I cQuld carve a fair likeness 


of Krilggr out of a piec ^t^ no Michael 

Ali.gelo 1 |>tu»cded to daip^^|||j|||K||^^ and un- 
gainly form, and I wdnUf justice 

to the English would image 

Were’ either Rus^a, or J||^B ^^ ards 

South Africa, things could not Cer- 
tainly tltc American Govcritment so 

long blind, not only to duty, ’but' ts>' the(P^^^^Hbtcs of 
common-sense, as wd have been. • 

respectable third of the nation, I fancy; 3 |^^Hr%auch 
as I do upon the South African question ; anny^H^ may 
be said to prefer letting Kriigcr do just what he the 

ground that no South African question can be of at^^ent im- 
portance to risk the danger of giving offence lo the Stubborn 
jpld fellow ; and, if the question were put to them, pt)int-l)Iank, 
m to whether wo should try and compel Krilger to aliide by 


wards 
Cer- 
icdao 
,tes of 


i may 
in the 


2 K 
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th<‘ ttiiu> i»l tltr t \>ttu iitum, I't tt fti h^ut, { tM-} .(tir thf-v 
wuuhl Ift Ninth Alin t v*. i.iitn i thin fi,^hf ’ 
rhn it'iitainink; thh»l ••ntj*ii .1 . lit* ii‘'t*inh» , llu’ 
t‘f llin '■.lMi‘ 1 , (he mill*, i»«iijiU‘ wh*« hi\i im i«)niMt«u on .mv 
'Ulijnt'l thru own immiihut. ,un{ tUiliMiiutl inlrimt, 

w ho fnllmi thi* i’f.ur fttit^ (ndn.Jxi tu-rtht <«fhi‘i I'nrtv, 
thf lor t.'otu|iiilnoii, luvr iml « outicM ctuSiti to ex- 

plain to thi'iu whj, thry '.‘hoithl A. lothritthr. \ovi. jiihoukt it 
tliaf till' iH'i'iili' ol |.<h usin t iilu'i aftrr my ad- 
\U'i, or .itUT ihi'ir uwu iiu-iiiotU tako a ft'tohih* fiwjt atnl 
♦I III' loih'fy tilt* lyiaut. thi- P.uiv hir t'omjnil-*tott wottUl then 
h.iM' a to puaih upon, iht i\«i \ai%utu thiid ttuKlit 
)h' utUttriK t'tl to^hh' vtith it.aticl th(‘ (hu,rritriu'tii na^hf Uteu 
htul it ttu‘ pio|H't thini; lo war, 

1 Im'Iu’vc, thfU’loH', it mavtottu' l«» uai But, a« war is ,u 
M’rioiiH thi»i5, t'wu with Muh n wnatl htak* as tluj 
(atul who known whvthfr iltp Oratigo I'lwIShite may not initi 
thi'inf) I would nut iMwipikUrty trnKagr in it, I would 
tti tjtvt' KruKtT a RtwHl fst uiw to dn^nd from that Infty 
and nn.iltt'iaiilf tlot nion ma to tfivt* way to anylKKly or any* 
thiiiy,, I would si nd a rt-iM- t'oiiimhvion of hall .i •loieti'n of 
I In* uoliK-a, wi'.r.t, .uul luo.i iii»K}f laii- nirii wr h.ut* >;oi, who 
t'oiilti di >1 ll’>s all Ulatlii I'l'fwii'ii tin- ! hu« h .old mu i'lvt">, 
who would know whi'ti to ynldoutpn- omi that ilotna attn t 
thowtptvtuaiy of iMiKkutd, 01 Inuih «m hu \iial rntfu-a*!, 
nu’ti who umld Ih' him with nnnli 
Thw uu'thiHh of I'otirso, in only tfi m t oum'lvru* tijihr with 
th<‘ world, whU'h is T,ith»>r hittw against i%ni;tand jnH now, 
anil otirMPlvi'h limn to pif|ia«*, in lawc* <»f ihr faiiutfof 
the iVtia* (*on«niw*ion, 

A few nulUoiiH HjH'in on tiiuippiitK a rompUi** Aimy C'orps, 
ready tti set out at an iitstaiuV nolia*, and another ready 
to support it, might morally effeel a chimgu in KruRcr'a rfUh 
position. « 

Ik »», I belkvi', ready on his side for any <tmiti»geney, or 
tliinks he is; otherwise, why those arnuHi fortn at Pretoria, 
and at juhanneshurg, thom' ninety thousrmi Muuset rilbt, 
and thusu batlonesof urtUlery? Why, in fai't, this attitude of 
irreconcileabiUty on hht {Mirt, wito It not tliat he has becib 
preparing for war? 
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My (loiir, I I'tmlU k<> lAr hours on tin's Mihjt'i'l. I couhl 
toll you how I iilinosl; foroseo war in this yt‘.u-oful-lookinji 
country. Thu wise politinans at home wouUl no douht say, 
'Ah, Stanley is all very well as an fxplor(*r, but in politics, 
statosmanship, etc., he is altoRother out (d liis element.’ Hut 
I can read mm, anti the sij>us of what shall ctanti are written 
on Kriiger’s face. My business through life has been to foresee, 
and if possible avert calamity . - . but enough is enough! 
Time Hies, and the day of departure from this land will soon 
arrive, and every day that passes brings me nearer to you and 
that dear, blessed, little child of ours, whom the gods sent to 
cheer our hungry hearts. My whole soul is in my pen as I 
write, (aul bless you and lavp you both! 

Novetaher 26th, rf! 07 * Inmyhuvry logo to bed last night, I 
•milted to say anything about iny impressions id 1 ..ulysmiih, 
the Alderslud, of Africa. It was hut a short view 1 had of 
lAidysmitU. but it, was suilleienl to inuUe me e\elai)u to my 
Jijjlow-pusst ugers that tlu' (dlleer who selet'ted th.il spot for 
a military camp ought to be .shot.! Anyone who lotjks at tin* 
map of Nutid may .see that it would sinirtTly do to inake a 
pernuuient military station too fur in that point of land that 
penctratea betwesm the Tranavaal and the Orange Free State, 
unlcsa It^was resolved that the defences should be elaborate, 
and the provisions ample enough for a year at least. 

Dreading what might some day be a trai) for a British force, 
tlie military authorities have chosen a basin-like hollow, south 
of, and near, a river called the Tugela. When we came round 
a bond from Newcastle, the white tents of the English soldiers 
were seen, away down in the hollow, some hundreds of feet 
below us. 

With Majuba ever on one’s mind, with Kriigcr and his Boers 
so defiant and bold in their stubbornness, I cannot imagine 
what possesses the commander to undertake the responsibility 
of firetending to defend a camp, utterly indefensible according 
to my notions. 

Of course, an officer, in time of peace, may camp anywhere 
in a loyal colony like Natal, 011 the condition that it i.s only 
temporary; but the danger of such a camp as this is, that 
atorca of all kinds soon become enormously valuable as they 
gather day after day, and their removal is very serious work. 
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Kwu if a iMmp hi* Imt ttiu|w*i ui. i .uttci th« ili*ii ti 

htutuhl tit* tlu* tu'4 * ill* lit tltk MMUItV tint ti.i t I U idtliltM 
hli*, vvftt* it Hiitv lit kiyi.tiui thti tliiffii . uiit ill « ii»l»ia 

t\h‘n‘hUm*u'.s.u,\ ittwai ,hul itii I iH lutihlu iMht tmti\ 
ut a ot iviitlt*!-., anti it .1 hu(\ >•( t luii ittiittti in }«t* tiiuiit] 
in lintf uf piMu* laitlian iiti" a tutmtis ti in iif \tiiflt Un it is 
not iu'souti jMi'-.ihilitv titii .tlfiK 1 1 liiii >tutiv U\ Momcitay 
t« iniil.tto vifi, wlu'it Nvt* It a -t t sjn 1 1 it. 
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KAREWl^'LL Tt) PARLIAMENT 

L ondon, Thursday, May 19th, iHgiS. Presided at Sir 
Alfri'd LyalPs leetiire, on ‘Chartered Cunipanies and 
t'olonization,’ before tlie Soelety of Arts. 

I have always a feeling, when obsorviuK an audiena' in Eng- 
land, that thi' oeoiile who apiwar to be listening are ongagerl 
upon their ov'ii partiinilar thoughts. I have sometimes said to 
,jiuysell. ‘r.iL with sueh peoi>le is not an {‘ainest allair. 'Phi'y 
have eoiU' , o.i< of shet'r amiability, or to tide over an idh> 
hour I'liey meehanie.illy smile, ;uul do not mind languidly 
^t^ mlumling when someone warns them it is lime l<i do so.’ 

In m> ri'inarks at Iht' close of Sir AUred I a all's let ime, I 
look the opi«>rtuuity of comparing the I'Veneh doing-s at the 
end of the eighteimth century with tliose at the en<i of the 
nineteenth century, and predicted^j^^^p the French 
appeared on the White NU& to speak 

in no tdicertain voice to expenses 

since i88j», in Egypt and the Soudan, wdiaPWWe to be con- 
sidered wasted. 

My earnest words roused our friends a Uf-tlcj then Lord 
Brasscy, a typical Gladstonite, thin^jbgi I |p||fht lead them 
over to France, instanler, poured coldt/|p^ upon the heat 
and said, ‘ You know it is only Mr. Slafi^y's way ; he is always 
combative!’ 

Poor, dear old England ! How she is bothered with senti- 
mentalists and cranks ! South Africa is almost lost, because 
no Englishman in office dares to say ‘Stopl That is Eng- 
land’s.'* -Yet, if KrUger eventually succeeds, our sea route to 
India, Australia, and the Isles of the Indian Ocean, will soon 
be dosed. 

If the French establish themselves on the White Nile, they 
will ally themselves with the Abyssinians, and soon find a way 
of re-arming iheMahdists; and it would not be long then 
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Iji'fitri* wt‘ .*ilu)u 1 (l lu‘ thivtui i»ul *>t 1 .u»l liutti away 
IVtim the Siu'/ C’anal. Uell, aiul thi ii,* 

Hui what is ’till* u<«.‘ A (**U 1 wau t i'miU ttoni 
lir.tssi'y (jm-iu'lif", tir iiitpeats |t», .iit\ luth' jMtin»tu .itilutii 
tlui our S(RU't\ ICu^Ushuu'tt toiiU • lit h.iMiu': hti. It thtse 
IW'oplf wea* ta In* (iinsultul, thej, winiltl toft* lt»t inakiiit; 
Knjj;lantl .is .small .is sfu* was in tiu* im -Attii <i tl a... t»Jt tttiuli- 
ti<»n they wea* nut to ho ai;itahtl. 

Not ember 1st, Am ^auhitilly j^ainitiit streii};th after 

the inne.ss wliioli bejtan in the Ntulli t«f i*’ ranee, August 
15th, 

The long weeks in bi‘<l have given mo ahunifant time for 
thought, ami I have lU-eithd that the tinteha'oonio foi me to 
RtH-k my long-tlt'siretl rest. It has liecowe i le.ttei to nir, oaeh 
tiny, that 1 am tooohi to diange my open-air hahws for the 
usphyxiaiiiig iiimospheie of the llouw* t»t TottimouH. 

('oiisetpieut upon this I’arltuttietiiary life are the vaiioiw 
polly husinim*H(>f the (‘oiiKtlttieiiey I tepreiK-nt ; ami « weary* 
eorrespoiuletiee with himtlretls of f«*t»ple I am m»m*? 
ritiniiiti'il with, Imt who insi-.t on ret'eiviuR replies, 'I'his cor- 
respomiem e, afoiie, entails a tyirtl t litre •Imtirn* woik e.ieh tiny, 
'Ihe (liniaml'i fit tlie t'ouaiimuts nmsintie, t>n an average, 
aiioihei two hmit.s. The Ihnee tiju a . ai e. ti , .iiul Imsiuess 
eontinues to aiij, hour heittien mifluieUt ami ,t v, tT. It is 
theieloH* imposhihle t«J obtain air oi t vu i ,e. 

lamgago the Ihaiseof ('onmiottshatl loa itseharm for me, 
ll <loe.s not aiipntueh my etmeeptiim t»f it. Its hiiHiness is c<»n- 
cliK li'tl in a shiliy-bhally manner, ttliii h makes uiw groiin at 
tho wa.ste tif life. It is .sitd t<» iH'gin at 3 e, m. Ihayers are over 
at 3. to, hut for the following twenty minutes we twUklla our 
fingers; uiul tlien comiueuce Qiiehtions, whirl j Inst tiver an 
hour. These quealions are mainly from the Irish I ‘arty, anti 
of no earthly intcrcMt to anytnu* except ihennselves; but even 
if they were, ihc Answers might l>e prinitHl just as the Qucfi* 
tions are ; that would save an hour for the bufune^ olftlebate, 
A Member soon learns how wearying is debate. Out of six 
hundred and seventy momljers, some iwimty of them have 
taken, it uiion ihcmaelves, with the encouragement and fier- 
miflston of the Speaker, to debat(» on every matter connected 
with tlio Empire, and after we have heard their voia's some 
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fifty timfs, howowr hitm’stiii}' fhcir Kithj»*cta tnaj' lie, it 
naturally bocoint's very inomMonons. 

Chuniborliiiu, lKi\v(*V('r, is always intori'StinSi b('('aiis{* tboro 
is a mctluKl with him to }»t‘t sifl)ji‘ct at once, and to dnul 
with it in a lucid, straiyhtforwnrd manner, and have (hme 
with it. This is what we all feel, and therefore he is never 
tedious. Also, every speech Chamberlain delivers is different, 
and his manner varies ; sometimes it is quite exciting, a mere 
steady look, suggostive of wo know not what, gives the cue; 
sometimefe it is only a false alarm; but often we have intense 
moments, when evi'ry word tSenetrates, and rouses general 
etiHvonment, 

Others on the Front Benches are. not very interesting in 
aiwecii or matter, excepting, occasionally, on army or naval 
• questions. 

{ could name a dozen others who are loo ofU'ii nllow«’«l lo 
aflliet us tni (he Ifiiiunist side, Imi the si>eakers ou tin* Oiipo- 
silion .sidt' are penuilled <*ven gn'tiler loqiiju’iiy, and (hey 
""IFeally are Kstlble bores. Oulside ilu* House ihey are mostly 
all good f(*lU)ws, but in the House they have no simseof pro- 
portion, and one and all take, themselves loo seriously. Some 
of them, 1 wisli, could he sisnt to the Clock-Tuwot, where they 
could wrangle with Big Ben to thdr hearts' content. Others 
Wonld^te more esteemed if they were fettered lo their scats and 
had their own lips locked, while a few are so bad that they 
should be sealed tight during the .Session. At any rate, it is 
clearly no place for me. 

The House was very full, four hundred and thirteen Mem- 
bers voted ; and, of course, the war with the Transvaal was in 
every mind, and on every lip. All are agreed that Kriiger’s 
Ultimatum ha.s been specially fortunate for the Government; 
for it has been easy to di.scover that, but for this hot-headed 
outburst of the Transvaal Government, the general distaste 
^r violent and strong racasures would have severely strained 
the loyalty of the Government’s supporters, so much so, 
I think, that I doubt whetlier the majority would have been 
BO great as to encourage the Government to formulate the 
dc.mands which the necessity of the case required. 

While listening to the remarks I heard on all skies of me in 
the Smoking-room, it ai)pcared to mu that the saying that 
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‘thuist* whom tWb tjotl'. wi-h thi j, fU<,i mala* ni»ul/ 

was uevfi'so triu'uiin tlusauioti^ hutv**! a rMaiumu'itt that, 
hUtUlfnly, aiul for a tiilU*. ihua^^ all h-Uaim a^ath', ,»ui 
luroiiwh iH».i 1*1 tlft* m»*a ntLU ■ hu\. lit hi*, 
hiMil no i\U'mlu'i, but thinlv..att« » lu.**vuita ttit>n.th.it it Ini'. 
tiofU dm* (»> a»j iiitt‘n««'-ifi**n **{' Po*' !*1* tu < , I at* . I »t ri«\ . tall 
it what n.iiiif > t*u lila*. Ii.ttlua imi* h loan Iht* tuatn wa\** 
tlu* Momltorst'spiV'.N tlu'ir a‘t*»ni'*l»»*'iu at thi*i\\hm 

thwn tlu* uuunlU't, vtulhi^* thf tU-tu>-io», .mil {)htiu;in)< int** 
war. 

It ha.'i Ix't'U ti lonir tlnoi ln'twoi’H tlio Colonial Oflin* ami 
Kritj^oflsm ; surft’.s-^iN o Svrn’larii*,-* of Statr, Mttti’ tSMf, ha\p 
tru'tl thoir to n«*t tin* vantam* ovor tho *.iil IHttvhman, 
ami havo oitlu'i' f.iihnl uuHt'iably, or ha\t* Inn't! ahh* to 
Mavf Uu'ir fums; lint Chamlu'tl.nti, alU t lour \oar4 <«t ujw ainl 
tbwan* at mu* Umi* alnto*»t in tU**Kt no, tic'in^ nnwt nnfaiilv 
aiwiiccictl of tthfttiau the Roit!, nml jilwayH vrrKtnR t»« fail* 
iirt', ctmtu out t)/ tho with fhmiKh the 

itUmclalth* nUl Uutfhmiui tlrfnjc «f the Ionic, wortly ttiiitt'ac.*" 

'I'lw* Irish htivt* mit limt so vitiUmt m wt* t?x|W4'UHt iht*y 
iutmultHl to Ik*. \Vi* IumoI «'f a nRh to In* stisimnnlnl: Imt, on 
tin* whult*, tln'}’ hav*’ lu-fu taiitf; thiuiKh Willit* Rt-timontl tliit 
not s|Kin' C'liamlu'ilaln. 

('iimplH‘U*HaimtTiiuiit s|Hikr with tw** voin-.; in tha liml 
half of his sikk'cIi In* talk*%l liki* .m l'’oKli'*h patriot, in tht* 
lattni" httlf ht* aot'mnl to huvi* rfinimlotl himn-lf that hr* wan 
tht* hcatlfr of IhoOpiKisition, utitl shtwttl iil-naturi*. Harcourt 
ttpuki* lUia ttfU*rmKm, Ioiik hut without nmrh (oret*. In fact, 
the strings of the ()pjH>j.iti»*n have Isfii o-iuleval intttile by 
Krliger’s Ultimatum to Kngluml, ami the Hm^r invasion. The 
fact that wc are at wtir checks evcrylsHly, aiul disacnis them. 

July 26th, itjoo. To-day has Ihvii itiy hiHt sitting in Parlia- 
ment, for I have paiml for the remaiiuter of the Sessitm, and 
Dissolution is very probable in Hepteinlmr or tJrlcrber. 

I would not stand again fur much 1 • * 

I have never been quite fri'e, nfler I tmtlersiood the f*arHa* 
mentary machine, from a feeUng that it di^radetl me some- 
what to be in l*arliament. 

I have, as a Member, less influence than tlu* man In the 
street On questions concerning Africa, Dilke, or some other 
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wholly imacqxuuiitpd with Africa, would 1 h» called upon to 
speak before mo, I have far less influence than any writer in 
a daily newspaper; for he can make his living i)resenee in 
thewtirld h'U, and, possibly, havt' Mniu' influence for ijooil: 
whereas I, in ctmimon with other resiiectable fellows, are like 
dumb dojis. ^Vt 1 liave, nay we all have, had to pay heavily 
for the hustlinj; we get in the House. The mention of our 
name.s in the Press draws upon us .scores of begging letters, 
and impertinent door-to-door beggars, who, sometimc.s, by 
slu'cr impudence, eflect an entrance into out houses. The cor- 
respondence postage alone is a heavy tax, and would make a 
handsome provision for a large family during the year. The 
expcu>,eb incident to Parliamentary candidature and Parlia- 
m(‘nta )7 life arc very heavy, and, in my opinion, it is disgrace- 
ful tha» u Meitiber should bet called upon to subsc'ril)e to e\'eiy 
rhutvh, 1 Impel, sporl, barnr, sale, etc., in his (lottstitm'uey. 
Hut, wlule I do not grieve so mueh for tlu' stupid exi)eust>, I 
do begrudge Ihe items which remiud me of flu' mmo^iiig beg- 
'Sing ami the iusoleul imporfuuity, tUal impressed nu' with 
Ihe worihh'ssness of the honour of being n Parliameninry 
rciire,seiituLive. 'riien, when I think of the iweleaHiiesa of the 
expi'nae, titc labour of replying to the daily correapondonce, 
th® time wasted in it all, the late hours, the tloaclly air, the 
gradual deteriomtion of health, I wondet* that anyone in his 
sober senses should consent to bother himself about a Parlia- 
montary machine controlled as is this of ours. Any illusions 
that I may have had, illusions that I could serve the Empire, 
advance Africa’s interests, benefit this country, were quickly 
dispelled. The Speaker’s eye could not be caught; he would 
call on some glib talker, who really knew very little of his sub- 
ject; and, in this respect, also, I felt there was some degrada- 
tion for me, sitting there, to listen to such futilities. 

Individually, I repeat, the Members arc the best of good 
fellows in the Smoking-room ; but Parliamentary procedure 
needs revising, and loss opportunity should he given to those 
who talk only for talking's sake. Anyhow, I am glad at the 
prospect of retiring, and being quit of it all. 
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M K/l HI! K 

I N thr Jiutumu <»f iNj'i, St ml> V tt» liH»k for n htni'i? in 

tln‘ nmntrv. \Vf ha«l iiu. tnif nun i ijjjc. at Jf. Kkhmttmi 
'I'liiaM*! Whitehall, tt> the Ihm ♦ « uf 1* ultatnent am! 
Wistminstit Ahliev ; hut IIimukIi we «i»te ueir the Ihames ,tnd 
St. Janie •''> l'.uk,Staul« \ uitmallv felt the nmt uf a nuiret>|f>(>n>alr 
life. We thetefure «le» idul ta haw a i uuntrv r* treat, a well an the 
home ill town. In hi - l»niru tl, Novemlmr i, tUqH, he wrltin — 

To live ut all, I have tiiwn air, ami !♦» enjoy the nfjpn 
nir, I imiNt move hrhkl^. I hut wait fu havt n little more 
MtrenKth, when I ean In-nin the wanh for n MttiaUle Uoh'hj, 
with titmie luml ntlm h«l. It hitn lontt Ut‘n my wwb, uml the 
tner«' thoUKht of havinK «*mf t‘» »» tIeeWon, that It ta hui^enii 
ti\ e to iJOhHi'srt mteh » thitiK. l»eft>re U S« ttxj late, tendH toward* 
tlie imiiiovi'meni of my Inalth. 

WhafiVii Maiili V w i > ihuoniiiihly tlniti*. He lollKtwl 

livliul ut<el i»l the Ihneeauil I stale iK«'Ut r, « tit otO thi .iiUetllse 
jiU'tils lit plat in hkflv t*» ‘<mt. K'ltul thtin utMitliuK In tHtaUlien, 
utitl then went towoik \isiuitK thim system ttu iUv< in hisjuumoi 
he urilt‘}«: 

lk'twt‘cn Novemlter 15th ant! 3«llt. I have seen twenty 
I)lae»‘H, in Ki-nt, liuckinttlumitiiiK*, Hetktiliire, uiul Suiwex, but 
fttund nothin}; Miituhle. 

In the phntoKrnphH and devenpliimfl furnished me tihft 
Ilmisavnijenia, several of them l«K»kwl ijuite utvtUng^ hut often 
a men* glanee was nuKteient to turn me away dugitetflil 
There was not a hou5K> which might tw said to posMtH jS|^ 
deamt-'sbiod rcKim; those D. saw, she utterly <»ndemtunl, 1 
Dwemfx^r i6th. I have now vinitwl Itfty-Hevon plac^f’Sciil 
few I reserved for a accemd visit with U. At lant, I t«k)k her ttl 
see Kursse Hill, Wrhright, Suiwy, ami, at the first glance, lihfl 
saiti it wns delightful, and i*mi!il 1 h* made idt^l. 'fhe more 
we examinwl it, the more we Ukinl it; but there wa« much ta 
improvu and renovate. Therufore, as the pint e pleased nw 
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and niy wife and her inolher, I ejiieretl intt>’seru>iiH ncgotia- 
tiuns for tlie i>iireks;ti>«ir> 4 tt(iby f'hrislmas, I liud secufud Uiiir 
refusal of ii; bai as it was let, possession wa*s deferred to lUo 
Joth of June, 1890. 

Furate Hill is nut more tlian thirty miles from Lontlun, hut- il is in 
wiki and lovely country, wild and lovely because kept so, by the 
War Department, ftir manoeuvring grounds. Thu country around 
mostly consists of great stretches of furze and heather, which are 
golden and purple in summer, and rough pine woods. No one can 
buy land here, (jr build ; and Furze Hill is planted in this hcautifiil 
wilderness, just a house, gardens, a few fields, a wood, and a (pilet 
lake fwl by a little stream. 

Fuize Hill now became a great pleasure and occupation. The piir- 
ohase of furnituri' .iccupied us all the spring and summer of 
Stanley's system and order was shewn in the smallest details. Il(> 
kejit lists and plans, with exact measurements of every room, [las- 
Bag{‘, and euiihoard. 

On June toth, he notes in his Jouricd: 

I have conduded Ihe piirdiuse tuid benum* the owner of 
Fur/t* flill; building operalious have already begun for the 
purptw! t)f tuUliug a ui'w wing to the lionse. 

Stanley also commenced installing an c 4 ectric lighting plant, tmd n 
very complete fire-enginu. From the lake, which I ctuled 
Pool,’ ^ he pumped water to fill greet tfthkg, the engine which drove 
the dynamo drmitt both pump and fire enrine. OnSeptomber4tli, 
he notes, ' went wrai D. to our House at Furze Hill. Slept for thu 
first time at our country homo.’ He now took an ever-increasing 
deligh t in the place. He planned walks, threw bridges across streams, 
planted trees, built a little farm from his own designs, after reading 
every recent book on farm-building, luul in a very short time trans- 
formed the place. 

Everything Stanley planned and executed was to last, to be 
atrong, and permanent. He replaced the wooden window-frames 
by stone; Ihe fences were of the strongest and best description ; even 
ends of the gate and fence-posts, he had dipped in pitch, and not 
merely in tar, that the portion in the ground might resist decay. It 
was ms pride and his joy that all should be well done. And so, at last, 
peacexnd enjoyment came to Stanley, and he was quietly happy, 
till th) 5 S hfet great trial came. Those who knew him there, will never 
fotgal the Stanley who revealed himself in that happy intimacy, 

‘ Our little wood I called the Aruwlmi Ffirost. A slreum vfns named the Congo. 
Til the fioHs 1 gave such African tmmes oa ‘Unyamweri, ' ‘ Maisamlxml,’ ‘ Kalunai,’ 

' Xittwamberrl,’ ctr. One side of Stanley I’oel Is ' timfwa,’ the other ‘ Kinehnm,’ and 
* t'alino point.’ Stanley won iimused at my fane y, and adopted the names to designate 
the spots. — D. S. 
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those strolls throufth the woods and fields, iIkim* talks on the lawn, 
when wo sat round the loa-tabloiuu! H-sleiied tuSt.udey, till the dusk 
fell softly; those wonderful cvout«j;s, l>y the lilirary I'm*, when he 
told us stories of Africa wltUsueh vivid f»tnv, th,it I ni'Ver he<iril him 
without a racinj* heart, and tjuiekemd hreatli! N'o ime who ever 
heard Stanley ' tell a story * eonhl iJos-^ihly li»r]^ii*l it ! thtiv llu* other 
day, Richard IlariHn;; Davis wrote tt> me, *Ne\i‘r sh.ill I fiirnet one 
late afternoon whi'ti Stanley, in the j*alherinM ilaiktH‘->‘>, told us tlie 
story of G(jrd(m! ’ 

Stanley, however, was not alwavs to hednuvn; sometimes, there- 
fore, I resorted to suhterfusje, that i mijiUl lure him on. I would 
begin his stories nil wrong, make many mistakes on purposi*, know- 
ing his love of accuracy, tilt he couhl bear it^ no Umger, ami, bru.slung 
my hailing words aside, he would plunge in, and swing along with 
the splcntiitl narrative to the cml. 

Wo were very Inapiiy now! Uiiilding, pl.uuliig, sowing, rcaiwng. 
Wc called Furze Hill the 'Hride,' ami we comnetetl in tlecking her, 
anti making her gifts. Sl.mlcv gave the nride a fine Uroiulwood 
niami, and a billiard table. I g.ive ht'r a tiew tnvhanl. Stanley g.ive 
nor a bathing-houso ftml caniH'.**. I gave her 

« 

Ono.day Stanley told ino that a cttse full of books hadiiisl at* 
rived, whieh we could uupack fiigeiher in the evening. Itie cttHp 
was oftened, and I greatly ri'joiced sit tin* prospeel of book Hhelvt*« 
crammed with thrilling novels, and stories (tf atlventnre. Stanley 
carefully removed the livers of p,u'Uing paper, and then eoimuencetl 
handing out . . . tr.uisl.uhniitol the ri.V.u-i, Kuripides, Xenophon 
again, Thucydides, Polylnus, UerudoUm, t'ies,n', Homer; idles of 
books on arcliitecture, oil l;uul.s<Mpe gardening, on house* decoration ; 
books on, ancient ships, on modern ship -building. ‘Not a book for 
me!’ I exclaimed dismally. Nc.st weefc, another case arrived, and 
this time all the stsindurd fiction, and many new Imoka, were ranged 
on shelves awaiting them. 

Stanley's appetite for work In one shape or another was insatiable, 
and the trouble he took was always a surprise, even to me. Nothing 
he undertook was done in a half-and-half way. I have now the sheets 
upon sheets of plans he drew, of the little farm al'l'unsi* Hill, every 
measurement carefully made to scale, and the cost of each item, 
recorded, on the margin. 

And so he was happy, for hia joy lay in the doing. 

In this year, 1899, Stanley was created G. C. B. 

How little any, but his few intiraatc friends, knew of Stanley! 
Others might guess, but they could not realise what of tenderness, 
gentleness, and emotion, lay behind that, seemingly, impenetrable 
reserve. 

As an instance of the curious ignorance existing regarding the real 
Stanley, I will tell an anecdote, both laughable and pathetic. 
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A short time after my marriage, I went to tefi with a dear old 
friend. After talking of many tilings, my friend suddenly put her 
hand impressively on mine and said, ‘Would you mind my asking 
you a question, for, somehow, I cannof help feeling — well — just 
a little troubled? It may, in some mysterious way, have been 
deemed expedient; but 'why — oh, why — did your husband order 
a little black baby to be flung into the Congo!’ The dear good 
lady had tears in her eyes, as she adjured me to explain! Indigna- 
tion at first made me draw away from her, but then tlie ridiculous 
absurdity of her story struck me so forcibly, I began to laugh, and 
the more I laughed, the more pained and bewildered was my friend. 
* You believed that story? ’ I asked. ‘ You covld believe it? ’ ‘ Well,’ 
she replied, ‘ 1 was told it, as a fact.’ 

When I repeated it to Stanlejj, he smiled and threw out his hand. 
'There, you see now why I am silent and reserved. . . . Would you 
have me reply to such a charge?’ And then he told me the story of 
the little black baby in Central Africa. 

As the expedition advanced, we generally found villages 
abandoned, scouts having warned the natives of our approach. 
Jhc villagers, of course, were not very far off, iiml, as .soon 
as the exiicclition had passed, they stole btiok to ihoir huts 
and plantations. On one occiusiou, so great had been their 
haste, a black baby of a few months old was left on the ground, 
forgotten. ^ 

They brought the littl§ thing to me; it was just a gobbet of 
fat, with large, innocent eyest Holding the baby, I turned to 
my officfcrs and said in chaff, ‘ Well, boys, what shall we do 
with it ? ’ ‘ Oh ! sir, ' one wag cried, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, ‘ throw it into the Congo !’ Whereupon they all took up 
the chorus, ‘ Throw it, throw it, throw it into the Congo !' 
We were all in high boyish spirits that day ! 

I should rather have liked to take the baby on with me, and 
would have done so, had I thought it was abandoned ; but I 
felt sure the mother was not far off, and might, even then, 
be watching us, with beating heart, from behind a tree. So 
1 orc^red a fire to be kindled, as the infant was small and 
chillyt’and I had a sort of cradle-nest scooped out of the earth, 
beside the fire, so that the little creature could be warm, shel- 
tered, and in no danger of rolling in. I lined the concavity 
with cotton-cloth, as a gift to the mother ; and when we left 
that encampment, the baby was sleeping as snugly as if with 
its mother beside it, and I left them a good notion for cradles ! 
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Manv < hiitlu'ti Wu' iixin ilmiii.’ (ht or (it> i tivit Uttitf 

I'AptnlitiiHt; <it t>iu' ttiiit* llu It' v\i I Itihn t'j ( jiHj** Ih«‘ 

Attinm motht'rh wtII ktuvv (h,it thnt (utli iMti - k{«t\ Liv VKtth 

* Hwana Kuha,' thf ‘V«it*ai,M.iat 

VVlu'n tlu’ t'HU'iktiHl ham a I -ft -i. ir*‘{H<ii 

Kill ahoul ib.u tin* vv.is .ha tit, t < < ,ii ‘imt, » ,» ttilj, 

vanaibaLs. 'I'hal iiii'hi Stialiv iittn*J l>t ii t f.aiv, iiiit •.•.nt Ji.Jl 
.i«k'pp, foi hf waN v«'tv t'\haii>tttl. in ibi'n»t»Kll* »«t titt HKht. he* 
was Wiikcnt'tl by a v.a'Hf tlu* » i v, .« • hf tb t»( 'wtiitv wUtJ 

nainiai. 'ritf wail wa>» lakt'U up b\ utlu t .in»l Jbr air w.itttltMl 
by cat like tniaottls. (trcatlv >taiili‘V -.h aji, .mh jben h«* 

licanl t’lapiiin^'.s »ii»l liawlin)^-., 'I'hi he tr*»‘<c aiwl '•inah* out, 
la fnul hitly or Mt Ittfaal •, tarthillv lalh'j tip. .itel ! litf nauiil his 
tent bv ihcanviati ' inafhti •! Hula Malati. lb. v ‘.ud taihnii'vlvrH, 
wauitl tU'ViT allow the tltcadhil 1 imiib il-. fa r if ihitr hfih* aiirv, «» 
ihvyajiriH'tl tani'lhfi fhal tlu-iiiuht imi ••tvmuHtbi .i.tl.-m' i»poi 
wbic hi tile (beat M.t'.tt'iV (mf ! Ihn, tiuwi vh h.i. bitbHdt'n tit 
futuif, as il math' ic»t iiMjia<.ni|ib- 

Here is anathcr liaby utot v, hUtiili'V faltl mr', i iji«* of hiti fuen «.t»i 
an l‘!t{yj»luin, rather a *uUrii feltow j i think Iii'h nau»’ was Seliin. Hih 
wife, (I plcniwiil ytiuuji wnnutti, «lt«l ditfinit ihf mart h, tcaving a httlc 
yellow fai'wl baby, tin* fatbw mtw had h* carry the cUiUl. .w wrl^ 
Its his K«u ; Startli'V ttfUtwarda hwiid that thlM »*ai»*rt| the man 
Kfcal iliiisalWai'tum. One iweitine, Koinjj hia iwiwl round <iiitiinfKt 
the men, he f..iw Selim'*, little Imv. fhei hihl with tboKillow ta<'e,H.n(I 
laiy.e, luotiuitiil evt ,, '.illiiu* talitt i ap til, ,t < tImuirH ia« ll<M>ket!. 

'Hie ne\t day, .'stanh i ,fiii ha s« Inn’ . halo . ami tin le on a m.il 
itt his lent doui, the t Inid *.il aiul Ka/t«| utiinitU al iln 'fatelM.ei 
ter.‘ ICvery daVi alter the tent*, weie pm up, ibe » tnh) wa • bfon^tht 
to the teat lUsir, mid SlHidi*v ttsik pleasiiu- in h! < ii>iit|Miiv. 

He told me, that <is the baliv UfUttl at hint with its grave eveti, he 
would open his own very wide, and inakeKrinuaa*#; wheifitiioii the 
little fellow would fnintlv smile and |>ut hit tinger in his mouth, 
iiivtl St.mley did tlu* s.uue, 'i had immimI of lun with him,* he 
told me. 

Some weeks laler, Sh-vnlev w.ts hihnnied that S4*lim was a ‘goee- 
goee,' a laicy fellow, and that he had Utrowii bin gun nwav.» This was 
grave news, sinee the s,ifety of the expislitioii tU'jwiuiei! on their 
being able to defend themselves. Sidtm was wverety puniahed, and 
the expedition conlinutxl it# difKcult ttrogreiw through the Great 
Korest. ^ * 

Then, !4timley, not seeing the yidlow Iwhy for a dav orltwo, ett* 
quireil what had become of hint. * Ala*! nwisier,* wa'» Ihe repmrt, 
‘Flelint got tired of carrying hin hoy, so he left iitm in Forest, 
three marches back.* Lat him to iiievitablr death, fot the hungry 
aborigines of the Forest must have got rhethild w««j after the 
«jtp«iiidon had swept past! Stanley wai intieh grtevod, ‘ I woufd 
itimlingly have had me boy earned. ft.td I hut known.* 
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Tho Jii'vl week it was rcpoitwl that Sclhn w.i'f «itta(kwl liy tlu> 
fatal indisposition of ‘sittiiif? clown.* He* did nut appt-Mi ill, but he 
Wits, perhaps, more than usii.illy sullen, and retused toin.m'li. Hustled, 
urni'd, threatened, they fjoL lutn on for n day or two, autl then he 
distippearc'd : he had run into the depths of the Forest, to sit docyn 
and die. Stanley halted the expedition, scaich was made, t)iit Selim 
had gone for ever I 
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Till- ('Kosl l.U i 

T IIK yt'.»r lutiml St.»nl»% vit\ I-ha oiiiktiiK l»»tUw’r 
hutiditiji;, .twi j4 mtitiK I ht* h<»«m jit i’tiw 
lltll, in h.Kl in.tt-iuatlv tclniilt hy him every 
year he atUh-tl snmolhiii>;. .uhI .iH wa-* In hi^ ‘*»n ftav- per- 
foetty anti tluutuijihlv; evi'n tiu* luiilth-r* U irtit (r»>rn him AUrr 
Stanlpv's death, the tniililer a'*k*Hl t<» mp nn* I * nnr that I 
might tell ytut hnw inti* ii I «tvv«' t«t sir Ilvnrv , evr** i/i nn own *irtr 
he Uugltt nir, he matle me nnnt' tiitirt>itKh tv *.♦ * «'i>M»rntvni# 
WouUl ymt have any ttbittlion to mv ‘.iniog my heji'** after in«« 
African namef* 

In Noventltcr, htanlt^ began ri'awtitg r^tlaiititgl 

the Imll, drawing room, and other rtHim*. lie mittle tateful mpa' 
aured drawingn, to mtaU', The hall waa eidarjgetl ftw a htlUiml taldt 
ami uprnbnl avaia. We could neither td uk piny, hut he Midi * 1 w iwt 
tlmw' who come t*» stay Uw, to euioy themwiviM.* 

The nuuutv waa to have a teicauHl italrnmy. hulil over the hail, 
.md all till', wa'-i tloite thnniKh the wiiitei inonthM. Manley tun 
htaiitlv then- to Miiieihiteinl. Winn the tniUdiiiK '•'•m hmdicrl, he 
ahme h.iw to the tU'»nratil»K *md hiniehing, a it wa*, alUto lie a 
suriiriHc foe nie. 

Ill March, StanUy iirat (tttu|t!aiittHi i4 itiomentarv att.nkif 
of gidditicaa; it nude me rather uucaHy. <«> I aecominiuied hitn every- 
where. 

Just bohire Kjister, we were w.-dking ntstr the Alhen.pum Huh, 
when he .swayed ami caught my aim. My un.'dety, though alill 
vague, nppfvssctl me, and I was very tinwilung to let him go ahme 
to Furze Hill? but he inaistwl, as he Haiti there were yet a tew ‘fin- 
ishing touches to put,’ before wc came down for KiUttec. 

Great was my relief when we were Bummuned to Fume Hill ; 
everything was rcfidy at last! 

And there he stood at the entrance to welcome u»! H# looked 
so noble and radiant t lie took mu round, <Mtd trowed nc# 

rooms, the fresh dcairations and furnishings, at! choacm 
but — beautiful as everything seemed — it was just Slaitley, iw 
who had conceived and carried out ail this for my etiloyfnent, it 
was Stanley himself 1 was all the time admiring. 

He had thought of everything, even ' fancy irifles,' ns he railed 
the delicate vases, and enamelled jars on the mantelpieces and 
bradeets. 
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Tlu'ro \v!is a m‘w iniirhU' niuntolpipci* in iho ilrvrtvinj'-nKan, iloco- 
raU'U with sculpturi'd cupiils, ‘luvauHP wi* both luvc babies, ’ he 
fuiiil. Stanley had evi'u reploinaheil the Htore~nif\in, lUled it up as 
for an expedition, or to stand a siege. Tln*re were great e, misters of 
riee, tjipioea, Hour enough for a garrison, soap, elieesc, groeerios 
of all kinds, everything wo could iKWsibly renuiro, and each jar and 
tin was neatly ticketed in his handwriting, beside.s careful lists, 
written in a store- book, so that 1 might know, at a glance, the 
goodly contents of the room. 

Those fifteen days were wonderfully happy, and the light shining 
in Stanloy’a eyes gave me deep inward peace; but it was short-lived, 
for, on April the 151)1, the giddiness returnetl; and in the night of 
the 17th, the blow fell, and the joy that had been, could never come 
ugahi. 

Stanley rvakened mo by a cry, and I found he was without 
sport h his 'Fawn, aiul his body iiaralyscd on the lc‘ft side, 
.-iooin'' i\.td (he doctors witlidrawn, that first terrible inorn- 

• ing, <u:m Ilf made nu 'iiidi-r.sland that he wished to be propped uj) 
in I'otl. Ntf •; ivhsijiutc i|uief hatl been strictly enjoined, as Stanley 
tf^isonly p.o'lia^' ctni.sci<m.s, iiul he always expected to be obeyetU 
and 10 have thwarted him at such u lime wtatld, 1 feared, tmly 
Iiiive agitaleil him I llieiefore rained ami supiiorled him, and then 
he math* me umlerHlaiul that ht* numl .v/mw/ 1 li'tiiietl his razors, 
bnisli, .soap, and watt'r; I prepart'd tlic lather, which hotipjilict! liitn- 
self with trembling luuul, theonlvhand he could use; and then with 
eyes blood<fihui, his noble face drawn, his mind dazed, but hla will 
etiU indontltablc, Stanley commenced shaving. 1 held his cheek and 
chin forinhim} he tried to see himself In the mirror 1 held, but his 
eyes could not focus, nevertheless he succeeded in shaving efeatt/ 

Some days after, when he had recovered complete consciousness 
and* speecli, I found he had no recollection of having shaved. I 
give this account as a typical instance of Stanley’s self-control and 
resolution. He had often told me that, on his various eyieditions, 
he had made it a rule, always to shave carefully. In the Great For- 
est, in ‘Starvation Camp,’ on the mornings of battle, he had never 
n^lected this custom, however great tlie difficulty; he told me he 
had often shaved with cold water, or with blunt razors : but ‘ I always 
presented as decent an appearance as possible, both for self-disci- 
pline and for self-respect, and it was also necessary as chief to do so.’ 

Months passed ; spring, summer, autumn, Stanley lay there, stead- 
fast, calm, uncomplaining; never, by word or sigh, did he express 
grief or ihgret. He submitted grandly, and never seemed to me 
greater,' or more courageous, than throughout that last year of 
utter helplessness and deprivation. 

Stanley, the very embodiment of proud independence, was as 
weak and helpless as a little child 1 

• But I had him still. I felt that nothing in the whole world sig- 
nified since I had him still ; and as I looked at his grand head lying 
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uti the {linuws, I'ftlt 1 ii'itM !*• l»n>i i i»» » <>< ' 

WMV. il niilv I iiftti nul i.i\< lnii« “j* 

SiHdi, I liMUil 4* hit liiiu, with ‘'H’' iw' ( i * • * t> hiitwt; 
hut il \va^ I, ami I alnm\,wli«» h*'M him. it tiun i h»<i a 
iliUMuu that 1 Wvi-’ htii<iiiu< him hid td-'u I* ‘tii! t ulin.lM' wimU* 
t»» his irit'iul ‘1’. * I li.ut' i ‘*it **1 ' a a** il, whih* I wai 

prfM'iit, nuiu* I'tniKl tlii* wituui I iiilti iK 

Ami hit, althiiiiuh the lanli . i nih'it ii» i' •’» i.A wi. ^am*. i tiaii 
thi' hoK, (hvp I'valtatioii aii-iti.'. h<>m Uu' ti t Iim,* (it tt lit* \\,i > tiurt', 
with im*. 

Ih' jii't smm'what lu'ttir a - timy mil tiu* viriaUT 

fuit tlid tlay «m tlii> lawn, in an iii^.iliii i hair, fti i hit'itih Uftirv 
WVIlrnim*, raint* cvi-iv wmlc In Mt with liint linn hifakinK Uic 
tmuiotonv nf thi' mifhaiinimi tla\ •. IK St mhy cam 

iiK'iUTil to -'laiul, ami (»• walk a h-w Mi it*-. i<a]4>iitfi 1 iptcih h.wl 
rcliiriuiK imt duM* atluitiniMiiiickU vt itlnl hnn ,*«••> itkim foh 
low«t .mv alti'iiipt at tihvd'ai m* tiifiUa* * itm t 

Hi* Wuulti Hay, that as thi* .stinki* liatl I ilh n m Mai<l ',f^y , he hnpixi * 
it might kiHHuddenly in* Hltisl: * t »lutl gr; the ini’ll 1 1 ly inittri 
in th«* night, in the IwiiikUiiM i>f an ey«, mui th»*ii,'ftt ruhan walk,.* 

The nivDHagi* eutne. U vmw in Utt* fuui tti»i'f.u«(>iu in Uiv ftc«ing 
from Ihb mechuntHin of enrth *, ami Stoniav waited, gratidty eatm. 
never awtitmiiig u eheerfulnuiwi he mild not fwl, hi» deeply ■ingrriinou 
IrutUfiiliu'HH made Ihut tmpossihles hut he kept n lofty attituileof 
MibiniHsiiiii, lie was ever a eiuitiiiaiider, a leiulw of men, HuU Mil- 
tari, the Roek HreakiT, who had even, lotirage, eviii to tlib laM. 

Ill the late autuum ot iind, we U'tmned to !.nmlou, and there 
had home inontha ot not imhappy u-piitit'. t ii id aUuuhto him, 
and we sat together in great Jn-afe, _ WedM not talkot thelile to 
come, nor of religion; Stnniey had livisl hie ivtigion, ami disHketi 
conjectural talk of the future life; he helii-vwi in a life cvei lasting, 
but if ever I spoke, of it, l\v diRtuissetl Ihcsulijeit, saying, ' Alt I now 
you go beyond me.' 

At Easter in 1904, Stanley wWied to return to Furze Hilt, so we 
went there towawb tlie enil of March. Tin* change did him ttfwd, 
he was hopeful, believing himself lietler; but on the t7th of April, 
the very anniversary of his first attack, he was smittinua^ain, tliis 
time by pleurisy, and suffered very mueh. He now bec^tt most 
anxious to return to London, and. on the 37th, was taken bjisipal}a<* 
lance-carriage to town. 

As the pleurisy subsided, ho revived; and one day he MwItiiQCF 
' I shall soon walk now, it is all passing from me.' I thittlfhe realty 
meant he might recover, 1 do not think he was wncaklng of hia ap* 
proadiing death; but, after a pause, he said, 'WiterevnH you put 
me?' Then, seeing that I did not understand, he addedt * when 1 
am— gone?’' 

I said, 'Stanley, I want to bo near you; but tltcy will put your 
bpdy in Westminster Abb^.’ 
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He siiiilftnoviiiijly uL me. ami replltil, ' Vi'S, wii'i-re \vt* wt'ie mar- 
ried; they will put me beside LiviiiKstoac ' ; then, alter a pause, he 
addi'd, ' because it is right to do so! ' 

A few days later, he put out his liand to me anil Stu'd. Hluotl bye, 
dear, I am Koiug very soon, I have — done! ’ 

On May the 3rd, Stanley became letharRic; but he roused him- 
self at times. Our little boy came in Jind gently kissed Stanley’s 
hand; this wakened him, and, as he stroked Denzil’a cheek, the 
child said, ‘Father, are you happy?’ — 'Always, when I see you, 
dear,' he replied. 

Mr. Wellcome came daily ; once Stanley roused himself to talk 
to him of his dear officer, Mounteney Jephson, who was very ill at 
the time. 

Tlie striifiglp of life and death commenced on the 5th of May, 
and lasted long, so great was Stanley’s energy and vitality. Day 
followttl light, mght followeil day, and he lay still, — sometHiK*.s 
rputc tonscit'us, but most of the time in a deep dream. 

On thi* hcit uiglil. /!«' night of Monday, the <;th of May, his mind 
wandircih IJli' said, ‘I have done - all- my work I have • 
riramnuvN igated ' ■ Tlien, ialcr, with pussioiiale longing, he cried, 
*Ohl ( want to lie Creel I w.ml logo inU> the woods tube 
fn^el’ 


Towards dawn, he turned his noble head to me, and, looking up 
ut me, said, ‘ 1 want • I want - to go home.' 

At three A. m., lie moved his hand t>n to mine, looking at me <iulte 
consciuualy, and gave me hU last messages ‘ G«iod[-nlght» dear: go to 
bed, darling.* 

As fbw o'dodk soiKnded from Big Ben, Stanley opened his eyes 
and said, * What is that?' I told him it was four oxlock striking. 
* !^ur o'clock?' he rqieatcd slowly ; ' how strange 1 So that is Time ! 
Strange !' A little later, seeing that he was sinking, I brought stimu- 
lant to hia lips, but he put up his hand gently, and repelled the cup, 
sa^ng, 'Enough.' 

Then, as six o'clock rang out, Stanley left me, and was admitted 
into tike nearer Presence of God. 

On Tuesday, May 17th, Stanley’s body was carried to Westmin- 
ster Abbeys The cofiin lay before the altar where we were mar- 
ried, and the Funeral Service was read, after which Henry Morton 
Stanley, that Man of Men, was buried in the village churchyard of 
Pirbi^t, Surrey. 

"But'history will remember that it was the Rev. Joseph Armitage 
Robittsont Dean of Westminster, who refused to allov) Stanley to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey I 

Now, however, I am able to quote Sir George Grey’s words, and 


say: — 

‘ I am inclined to think it is best that the matter should stand 
•thus. Yet one thing was wanting to render the great drama complete ; 
would the man who had done all lliis, and supported sucli various 
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ttiaK in* aubjei'Ci^t tiMiiUi ha whit It* i<a«! 

Aiul 1 ait htu', m)t iuaiciUii));, hut n«th a that aH I»,h Ukfii 
{ilaiv foi th<' lifat • anti that tint .iltaiuf i>t itttkiauit wtU 

oul> add an iiiU'icnt tu hi uth s \ v ni lntiu« vtat**' 


‘lie h fvitr nit > <rf-rn>'i| vt t'tritl. 

(itutt , itui nii(iuit(;( II) him 

Of the hitit' hr iiiitfr hi* ann 
itriiiit ami nc Itrla tr him 
huinrilimK far aiNantttI in Ma(», 

Anil tiMl lu nran a Irurr rr<>wn 

TI1.U) any nitath ihai nuui • ui wravc him * 


I w!th«d to find Homt' greftt monoUthr to mark Hhmtity*! Rrav«i 
a blodc of granite, faahioned by the agtn, and eokiuwl by time. 

Uartmnor was Hcarched fttr me, by Mr, iMwaM* of the Art 
Menwiiiil ('oni|wny( he Mnretun, t’hagfurd GitlMghi Wal* 
labruuk, 'iVigiutiitnte, t'astnr, Ilfinstiiue, Thornworilo. rtc.i ele ; 
ttiiii, iiiiiiti tlwnvtjHls <»{ Mtinu mnn* inlfilltiJ all ntv tf«|tHremeuta 
'i'he river hUhu>h were loti tuuntl, tlt»i«e oti iltr nuHJi weu* tjxi iueg 
ukr, or loo tntu»ive. 

Owncraof moorland farms and tenunU, tiKik thekeeii(*at intereat 
in the March; and, at laat, a great granite ntonuUUi was diaruvered 
on h'renchbeer fgrm; ita length was twelve feel, thp width four feet 

The owner and tenant gave their conatnat to tta raniovai, tmiy 
atipulating that a braaa-plate aitould be fixed to a amatier atone* 
suUng that from that spot waa removed the atone which now etonda 
at the head of Stanley^ grave. The antaUer atonee which lows ihe 
boundary of the enclosure were found quite near. « 

The following short account of idiia great headstone to Stui^a 
grave was printed at the time: 

' These moorland stones arc for the great mrt r8cumbeti|^||raifew 
which stand to-day wore raised as memonais to cbieftsM||meAi 
form drcles, huts, and avenues, and remain to us the wiai wit- 
nesses of a race, of whose history wc know so iittie. Whatm^ wir 
past history may be, it seems fitting that one sliouid bti raised in our 
time to this great African leader. Tt has now a definite work to do, 
and for ages yet to come, will bear the name of that great son to 
whom the wilds of Dartmoor were as nothing, company with that* 
vast continent which be opened up, and whose name will live, nut 
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by AN mcmoriiil, but us on*- of iho preat PionofiVri ot Cliristianity, 
C'ivili/ation, and IIopo tcj th .\1 dark land 0# Afrira.’ 

After mucli labour, the groat htnne, weighing :ti\ Hms, w.is trans- 
ported to Pirbright churchyard, where It now atand.s, imperishable 
as the name, cut deep into its fare. 

I desired to record .simply his name, * Henry Morton Stanley,’ and 
beneath it, his great African name, ' Bula Matari,’ For epitaph, the 
single word ‘ Africa,' and above all, Ac Emblem and Assurance of 
Life Everlasting, the Cross of Christ. 



<‘nAi’n u \\\ n 
'HlfH I K»»\! \Mn Jtt»nKs 

(»\ i!n«.n*N 

I.iw i . nut Mtliu'n'dt iA it »*lt fur mtttkiiui. ft i\ 
tui ilu' ppM»‘t ttun uf tn« » hut«» fui tho pun- 

ivhttU'tit uf ultutnki^: liMt ti jttsi intn'- 

runr^v', uttM lUshtn-'-.. ••U ik m.4. iU.iUkk. Ihm* uf 

unr frlluw-t'rv.ilUH »i<tu|*,».4i>n, ktntln* »... *u})n\u,nifi\ jm* 
tU'tuT, furtitmU', luttv tialtUfirmr t«» tk'.tth f»v .ptMtiial fxul» 
taUun. WhiU* a.tltrwt't ntnl hiMliuiv* wuuUI mji.iuI *»tity ihdr 
own i)t'if>n(lvatUn({t*> ti{)|NHitit{K (r«ift tu att tlctn* 

mfut, a reli^urntt man wintlti he i»ctwuttd«(i ih.n he muid nut 
tJtt Huwilhunt n wnw of wrona-df^OK, anti would atrlve loucf 
, HO a« to oiij^itro hw »»\vn RotKl opinkm and thtjm* t«f other ron- 
M’U'iitiinis, jtiht mituUnl foUuw iiuit. 

krlii-tuu i‘i ni% uivi.it»lf .hifltj .oj.iuiH) moral iaII, aaaltwt 

tin* ( unniitiuo III (he titio<l> .o* tin t (liu tli tiU-ioftit ut the sun!. 
Ah tlU‘U‘ itli* hlU-fUn • {ul tllf pu- .en it«e, ut « le iitUne'tn*uf tlu* 
laxly, ho is U'Hainn fur the prt‘’^*tv.itii»ii ul the utind; and it 
■ projtrtx the vntdHanuf fruin hmanina encnt ttwl wilh layer 
itjHJti layer ttf nin. 

Religion is un invahiahlo curh on that inner n.tlure of man, 
whieli loiinest renuunH harharous and utuivtltscil. 

I am m»t nni nutted by the hopt* of a heav«*nty 
na has lieen promlnetl. U t» niy reason whith U*ll» 
owe a duty tt» G(k 1 fi» niy Maker, and that t», not 
Him. The Bible tells me, through it« writero, of 
fitructiona and certain Lotwa that those who detdre 
Him should follow and obey. Many of these t,aws 
tttruclions appeal to my own sense as lieing Hi|Ldue} 
therefore ! tsnall conform tc) them as closely us mywtiure will 
permit. When I potetHve that they are toc» hard for nature, I 
will pray for His divine help to withstand the temptations «f 
tkirttfrot for more power of restraint; for more cUicile suhmts* 
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aion to llis will ; for more undcrstamUnj? to ttotnjirrlu'iul what 
ia ploasin^ to lliiu, for moro j>eutkntt*HS ; f«)r moral strength to 
ooailiat that which iny si'iise aasurin tut* is evil, and unworthy 
of one endowed with such attrihutvs as belong to me, I will 
keep ov<'r striving to perform nets pleasing to Him, while I 
have the power, h-aving it to Him to judge whether my en- 
deavours to abstain from evil, and perform that which was 
right, have been according to tlie intelligence and moral 
power ife (intrusted me witli. Meantime, I must keep my- 
self open to conviction, so that whenever it shall be my good 
fortune to light upon that which will clearly inform me as to 
the exact way to serve and please God, it will be possible for 
me t(» conform; and I must by no means offend Him by negli- 
gence in doing that which I know ought to be done. 

ON tllK mmTKNt’H OK UIU.IfilON 

I'o reliUe n litth of the iuslnuces hi my life wherein I liav<‘ 
gnUefal for (lie del(c‘(((e mouiliort.s of an inner voice, 
rmUling me, as it were, to ‘my true self,’ it would be diflicult 
for me to do their importance jusliiH'. 1, for one, must not, 
dure not, say that prayers are inuHicacious. Where I have 
been earnest, 1 liavc been flunawered, 

What have tautest prayers consisted of, mainly? 

I have repeated the Lord’s Prayer a countless number pf 
times i but, I must confess, ray thoughts have often wandered 
from the purport of the words. But when I have praypd for 
light to guide ray followers wisely through perils which beset 
tltem, a ray of light has come upon the perplexed mind, and 
a clear road to deliverance has been pointed out. 

In the conduct of the various expeditions into Africa, 
praw^ Ipr patience, which bespoke more than an ordinary 
for patience, has enabled me to view my savage oppo- 
nfentein a humorous light; sometimes, with infinite compas- 
their madness ; sometimes, with a belief that it would 
be’dipty to punish too severely; and, sometimes, with that 
^tdmpt which I would bestow upon a pariah dog. Patience 
has been oflranted to me, and I have loft them storming madly. 
Without tile prayer for it, I doubt that I could have endured 
the flourish of the spears when they were but half-a-dozen 
paces off. 



5.Mi Ht'Ma M 

Wh( u mv owfi {)« t»{4i h tn ttiltidl* mi J«l( umI, after t»*. 
(HMit )| waiitiiiv; •» (It u« lit it jMlitti*' vt< hu h vviiutti 

rit.ihU* tin* III ii*f..iiil tltiu iiimi with aiul that my 

tiunuiiry tif tlu it v;ii * >1 wirkuhu UhuMIh ihtllii! ; ami, alter 
th«* prayer, >1 It i-‘ appt.itiHl in me i!i tt tht tt tiitm • iuti l«>st 
the atroi ilv that I h nl pn'\i,.it Iv ihitiiiil in them, VMtnt 
ilft-rejuMteil in .t.tUf* ’ ni l!»e i Hu « \ •*! pi.iNii w«Tr rvUU>m> 
hetfil. I have tihit\rUttl ,if th im .uth>n. ^uhtU'iH ti, \iith 
wh« h the au'.vver h.m hwn »l» H\» u«l. 

*Lotil titnl, nivv nu' my |ni>pU’, ami hi me Ivatl them in 
sili't) III tlu'ir hume-.; fhiu tlo 'Ihuti wuh me »»<* rh<t« wilt,’ 
wa* my pM\ei the nii,dtJ ptuviUti.* the ila\ the li'innant of 
the Hear < Mlmnti w.i . hnm»l, ‘[»ti»,ihf') wi’t< there, the)' had 
nut ntuveil iiitwe luU lyih; Imt I tUd not know it 

’(live my people li-uk to me. t) I md Kememtvt that 
we are Thy ereattue-i, tlttMii>h mtr ertmK itatute <aum»ii um 
loforRet 'rhee, Vwt not ournfjfMce^ ujm»« tiut hefuiii,C«m('Uutit 
(«k 11' And thtw that niiihl wa» {ttittMtl in pruytffi until ihg 
liretl iHuly emih! pray no more. Hut the next dawn, a few 
numitts aftei the mareh had Itejjun, my iiropl© were reatoretl 
111 me, willt food .iittiMeut to -.ate the petiHhitqt WHil i at the 
( . 1111 ( 1 , 

tht all mv ' spulitioii . jn uej in.uh me aiotie,ei, moialty 
and meut.dl), than anv ot tnv non i>iavme, lomp.mion,. It 
did not hUud my eyei, oi tlull mv muitl. or * Io'm* my eaiJ*; hut, 
on theeontrnry, it t*ave me i onhdeiiee. It dhl more . it (jave me 
joy, ami (iride, in my work, and Ultc-il me ho|K‘fnll) over Uiu 
onethousami hve UundieiinnieHof {'on^f irfiekseaner to fare 
tile perils and (atiKtuo. Von may know when prayer 
is unswercd, by that glow of nmtent whwh fdli» tme who has 
(lung hi.s cause before I uni, an he riwea to his h*et. 4 1 is the 
First reward of the riKhtemis a* t. the net that oti«hl 
ireen dune. When my aiitici|»atumH were not realised 
fulness, what remained was better titan nouKht : 
is man, tihat he should quarrel with the Inevitable?' 

ON PKAYSR ^ 

I have evidence, satisfactory to myself, that prayers are 
granted. By prayer, the road sought for has beettme visible, 
and the danger immediately lesHcneti, not *mce or twice or 
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thrlco, bur rfi)eal(‘(lly, until iht' cold, iinlu*fi(*viuj{ luvirt was 
imi^rcssetl. 

iliis much 1 have dcrivctl from.numy .1 pt'Chunal expedi- 
ence. 

I have furgotten my prayers; my sensibilities have been so 
deadened by the sordid scenes around me that my soul was not 
aroused to feel that tlicre was a refuge for distress. Worldly 
thoughts absorbed my attention ; I became a veritable pagan, 
ever ready, on occasion, to sneer and express utter disbelief. 
Finally, I have drawn near a danger, and, in its inimodiato 
presence, I have understood its character better ; every faculty 
is then brought to bear upon and around it, aiul a .sense of 
utter hopelessness Lakes possession of my mind. Then* Ls no 
cowardice, no thought of retreat; reseuo or no re.s('iu*, I must 
face it. 

At first, I believe that it will be possible lo eonfroul it, go 
tliroUhh with it, emerge from it safi'ly. Wlmt is wauling, but 
Ught? Next. I am reminded that sueh a seeue ueeuiTed 
before, tuul that prayer relieved me. Ahl but I luivi* .so loiig 
refrautetl from iirayer, can I believe that, now, prayer would 
•be answered? I have forfeited the jteht to be heard. Have 
I not joined tlie acoffers* and smiled in eontorapt at such 
puerile Jdeas, and efidd, ' Prayers were well enough when we 
were children, but not now, when I have lived so long with- 
out the sign of a miracle’ ? And yet — prayer has saved me. 

Civilised society rejoices in the protection afforded to it 
by strong armed law. Those in whom faith in God is strong 
feel the same sense of security in the deepest wilds. An in- 
visible, Good Influence surrounds them, to Whom they may 
appeal in distress, an Influence which inspires noble thoughts, 
comfort in grief, and resolution when weakened by misfor- 
tune. I imperfectly understand this myself, but I have faith 
and believe. I know that, when I have called, I have been 
attswered^ strengthened, and assisted. I am prone to forget- 
fulncse» and to much pride; but I cannot forget that, when 
an accusing thought entered my soul like a sword, I became 
penitent anti responded. Subduing my unbelief, I prayed, 
and obtained a soothing grace whidi restored to me a confi- 
•dcncc and cheerfulness which was of benefit to myself and 
others. 



iil \U\ M "HWI i \ 


MN l.'i i H tiH • I HI « \i|n\ 

'rJw'whitf »»,ui'i>»hilil !(*» > itiiit’K iiu»;> •» in»< (h tit 

Thf l\\t> » Unit tlftwt.t ‘ f(i« tit <1 

«nMr thi‘ Mi'ltfiidli . ilitti I i)i» ' .J. t th» i sHi, {iKittivin 
AtiiiM, tl»' •■ttlv cj ul«< h !i t lo .1 i!t» i h ot •Ytort hint 

>;ra-.s. 'Un* < <1 i* u h ti ivilt ii^'W .iuxttttac titinust t«j 

jttn'ium; ttu* Atiitao ttiU *mo\\ loit a {nwtr 1 1»*{» uf 

h.uil\ ni il/k* nr milli t. Ki .« t-n ,s • u k inhtu'r. tu 

w i i’tt *»t •••upjiri''*'., i'iil li'n»h m i» •, w hii h, hki- w» « iis.ttiil iu*i> 
th'*> wntihi ^h«xlt lift iii ihi UMiuhriu! iumpixst 

i»t tlu‘ ji.nth'H, it turn tiiluit thi' tit the i hiht'« 

tiiintl ti'M‘t»U»h‘ ttu- ti tiUi 411.: % iii ■ «*l !ti »t |4«ud('n mwl. 

Tlu* itanutml’, la l-iw ■, h, i»t »t in vi iidt, yri hlk', 

iicH'h’ty, «*rvt’ tti .»» m.ia, tru^h, 

lumfHty, utW'futttcHs, nr MtlhttHttutm. lU' Ii4i* r« 
utrntgth, i»p nn'Utdt vtijnur ; in taoththft, m»t evf« m thtt 
puri&utt of vuritay i>r frivolity^ not ii word hi ut.u*fK «»uit ||R 
bt’lifVi'il, Uy hitust'lf op unytKHty i-tw; h>r, tuiniit^t wor*,k have 
tost tht'h (otiiiiuiii tiUMnitu*. .mit tiruaro not u> be 

ih iiilifilltv .tii\ plo.i I* t»«jniotl h\ vmidty. U»‘U)jitMn Inn 

1 tlt(< ttitu.il ii.ttiiitu', III t I idt^i tiii <■* 

ftiO>ti "t i i\ ill '*'«t lilt*, i lu* .iti.iv.i* I . Ui . 11 111 l.tll, ty ilfltwl 
luH mi-ntlffd by wiuph* Ivttiii. hi itfit, lu i-idti to **utti*lv hin 
tl.iily wanf-s. The whiu* i liiltl kilt** t it.u.a »i r Wiilti lib tonnutv 
hi* robh wliolcdalo whtm* tlu* savant* rolw by godnix 

tlN MR KUWtN ARNtM.llb *IHSIir OP TltF WttRU)' 

Aftor rt'juling a few hiimfrtnl limti of tvdwin Arn<>hl*« new 
poem,' "rin* lagltt of tlu* Wurlil,* { fK*ra'i%'tHl tlidt he had 
not hit the rigtit chord. It b * 11u* Ughi of A*ia,* m a leebie, 
vapid atyic ; or, to put it more in irrecUy, it b a llucldhiwt tsybus 
to Ring the gloricB of the C'hrbtmn’a ld>pd, Hb uoul t» Wt ia 
hb Rong, though there are beautiful ptuwagi>K in it ; bdiN! 
lone of an unbeliever. Ala* for thi»} What a 
have written, had he but iK'iteved In the Sttviour of the world t 

MtKP ANl> soi;i. 

My own mind, I knoWi ha*. Iktii dt rivecl fmm tliKl. It# 
capacity, in this existence!, b meaHurahle. I fwi lhaf, up to 

* U]itr.i< l from ^ ;(«if (wi, lUtct t<>lmu(rv lAn 
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a rorlain ptnnt, it couhl expand, hut, beyond that, is inad- 
uc'sa. It can dosccnd to a cortaiu point bc*Uw normal; below 
that would bo ruin, RoitiK measurable, it is just suitod to 
my limited ntxture. It is marvellously expansible ; it can also 
dcsce’nd to that pin-point and faint glimmer of reason at zero 
which guides the brute. The Intangible, Invisible, yet Al- 
mighty Intellect conceived, by knowing, tlie beginnings of the 
spacious universe and its coimtless myriad of things; the 
brutes cannot comprehend this, but, to me, has been given 
just enough mind to be impressed by the vast and solemn fact 
of this immeasurable knowk'dge. AvS my mind governs m<‘, 
and all that belongs to me, in the same manner I* conceive 
that every movement of the universe and its myriad of con- 
stituents is subject to some Divine Mind. This 1 )ivlne Mind 
is the i)owerof a (’orsonal S(mil which is tlod, Who has eu- 
tlowed buirtimity with the necessary, though limited, portioti 
of llis <iwn subtle ntul uU-tKiwerful iutelligeiUH*. 

•All my it\«tinels warn me that this i,H so; but that, so long 
as it is imprisoned by this earliiiy matttT, it cannot give 
itaelf that freedom, When freed from it, my spirit will bound 
‘ to its source. 

A copkitracted, Ja46Ct>mlnd, it is often. Fancy it groping 
with its tentades, stretched almost to snapping, far into 
yet further spaces ; then, suddenly contracting into apparent 
mindlessness, at the buzz of a fly, the bile of an insect, the 
pang of small nerve! Witli aspirations after a scat in the 
Heaven of Heavens, yet, more often, content to wallow in 
the mud — lliercby proving its relationship to the noblest 
and the meanest! Witliout that portion of Divinity it could 
not imagiilc its obligation to the Creator, nor be consdous 
of its affinity with the brutes. 

ON THE FEAR OP DEATH 

The weakness of our number against the overpowering 
force of savages * forbade resistance. Against such a multitude, 
what hope had we? The imminence of death brought with 
it a strange composure. I did not fear it as I imagined I should ; 
a fortitude to bear anything came to me, and I could actu- 

* At ntimWK'h. Sec Stanley’s Thmii>h lht> ihii’k Continent, 
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ilK '.milf t\ .ii flu ti»v<n Jr.« uj| 

{'.utt atul tlu‘ iti hf« 


Thouuh nuittv illtiMt*!! • .Ui* t'i a t h.nart* » wr 4ututi} vtltriiv 
fhf'fWi, Ou" '’Hwi \\** 1»<M‘ v)nu* t‘J flirm, ihr MKincr we 
the putter ui wiins fleaiK init* I hr «ne tt'h« 

jw^Si-e-.sfs least has the Iff'-t fhime «‘l ]te«M»nn^ wiw. 'fhe 
tiwii tthn travels^ aiifl retl< <•{*», loses Uhistotts fastri rhan hr 
who staj'i at hotur. 'ilu’i** .nr m>\rjiht’h st. Ulustons^ 
whith. whvH lost, hr hitinlv iiitieM. 

To il.ty, I ran fed t onttortahh at home In «ny 

country { ami ran fully apimniafr the uuth of shakntprarc'B 
words, titat ‘ To a wisr man, alt i«ta< ri« that the ryr of Hf*avtfn^ 
vUUs are {jortti and hapity hawna.* Yrt I Ayiit(«thi«w utill 
wUh that bdtc^f of my youth, that Walet>, fteing my natiw* 
kmt, {KMutewHKl for nta auperlor chanm tx) any « 

Had I («t<rn mt othfr wondmuN tands, met no other men 
and women with wh<«it I tnuhl H^mpathime, it I*, pmhahlr 
iltal I sluiuld have rri.tuied tht' tw-lief that W.dvs wa* the' 
hlU’ti eiiutitiv in the and the Welsh people the l«'st. I 

UM'd to Iwlievr the liishop wan the hulir a m,m hMinvt; the 
Rev. Mr, Smalky, of Cwm, Uie hiKuesi tiun ; Nim kUis, of 
LUnhadi^tbe Hlrongvnt man; UtrbiiOwrn, the hneftt prcadirr; 
myenuain Monns, the most Hcbtihurly : the Vatrof C'lwyfl, the 
prrt ; I/ivrr|KK)l, the InKKfwt aind moeil itojmloiiH ttwvn ; and 
the Wrlsjh pwplc. the stiprrior of any in the tt hfdr world. 

Witlfuut any efT(»rt of mine, or aitylmtly dM*‘4, to itisahu*M!> 
me af UteKC iliuttiutuf, 1 havn seen Imndreda piat m holy aa the 
Bishop, bigger men than the C'wni nsetor, »trt>ngi.^ mm tisan 
Sam Eiiis. better preacheni than IthkH Owtrn, men more 
achotarly ^an Mosm Owen, prettier aamery than the C3w^, 
richer and more populous ttiwns than U ver^tnol, ijgpmli tr^ 
advanced people than the Wehdtl 

liatB TctAnnMQ of youko men, aim boucation 

When I was young, a reUgioits and moral training wa» comi 
neccseaiy, as well aa an intellectual education, for the 
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improvement of youth ; but, since tlie bantslufit‘nt't)f the Bible 
fr(»m the schools, it has been deemed wise to pay attention to 
the training of the intellect alone, \vhile the natural disposi- 
tion of youth has caused attention to be paid to athletics. 

With a few choice natures this might be sufficient, but 
I observe that the generality of young men have not that 
respect for moral obligations it would be desirable to foster. 
The youth whose word is unimpeachable, whose courage is 
based on a thorough comprehension of his duty, called moral, 
whose spirit bends before its dictates, yet is capable of being 
inspired by honour, and swayed by discipline, is far more use- 
ful, valuable, and trustworthy than an athlete with all the 
intellectual attainments of a Senior Wrangler; but an athlete 
combining such moral and intellectual gifts wouhl inspire 
love and admiration wherever ho went. 

When our sons are steady, reliable, and honest, as well as 
scholars and athletw, this nation will tot> the list of nations, 
ajD there are no excellences superior to these' obluhmble, and 
these will lead the wtirUl for ages yet. The. I’rosbyterituiism t>f 
Cromwell did much ; but we can beat that, if we aim for the 
beat. The tlrree’M's arc aUtBat we need-— Morals, Mindt 
and Muscles. These must; be culfjve.ted, If we wish td be 
iramort§d-— we e«e lb' danger of paying attention to Mind 
and Muscle only. 

ON KDUCATION 

Schools turn out men efficirait enough in reading, writing, 
ciphering, and deportment; they then go forth to face the 
world, and they find their school education is the sifiallest 
part of what they have in future to learn. They are fit for no 
profession, or employment. 

The average school-boy and college man cannot under- 
stand business, cannot build or make anything, cannot com- 
mand men ; only after long and laborious practice can he be 
entrusted to do rightly any of these things. Three-fourths 
of those who came to Africa were qualified only in the ac- 
complishments of the school-boy. They were unpractised in 

> This Is not the policy of England. Thus we find Mr. Runclman, President 

of the Board of Education, saying (February lo, 1909) that he believed that the teachers, 

well as the parents, desired that the children should bo brought up revetefltially and 
righteously, and there was no better way than basing the teaching upon a Biblical 
foundation, which had existed from time Immemorial, and which it would bo foolish 
and reckless to uproot. — O. S. 



.iluitoltU, tlUttU‘.t\voitli\ a« !*• A to .*i< n. > . t. UMi uit n*! mII 
t tttnill.U>tI ; fhi-S il III Ilf Il« Vi I •>lU>i3<it itu It oWli 

V iffttt'i or t a)ui liti >; (ii^v « t atu^ ituaiubii' 

whon ( aUfd upttii tn (Inn),, loi tin in « )v i < i In puliUr m lumU 
a««l 1 Wu nnt tv M h , tn» n /-* (K^nL 

t»\ 1 1 VJ M\l. 

I I’arninii, i»v whu-h iiimm«*nl\ urnhi tiiml tW tt'K.uibi 

of aNatnilaiioii of varuil .m«l loiu vnat of iv.itlitii,', rtllmiun, 
amt oiisnrvatioii, U tlu'V.ipit.iiot inU’tlfit.amt is an 
thiriK. It is »i>m{»o.u{ ol Htnt.irv amiuiattotN .suhirt Ut) tn 
nu’iUal tUMtYsi>.. {< tort tinly ftinirilniiai to tin* Hnvalion of 
man tu a lofty nphrtr; ami vnt, aili rail, J am iiulituxl to think 
that groat an u Utoiaiy nian may In hoin t ho sitin’ of intol- 
loflual IroasuroH ho may Uavo .HtjMirml. ho got» an uinhio 
ptotKirtifin of the worWa mtmimttort Hn* manter*min(i« wf a 
nation ure tnany ami varionn. Tho groot iftatosm«R» thegreat 
a(ii«»ni»t rutor, ( Ijo Inventor, the great man of ndenoe, tfte 
tnuUitudo of n.iinoh'nn, Init Imkt ami rowotuu*, tiitmwm, thowi!, 
lor insUmo, who m.nlo An -tiaKoia! our grmt m» .siommea, 
(fn> o In.ivo, ii.ifionf oiil . wUh. m «|j ,t.mf lands, dt vi»to thoir 
|i\o*i lu kuutlitu; Iho (to . **t ( hit (i,uilv in o wr hu.i 1 ; 
tho ntiH'iionatii's at homo, vvlm ao nnwi oii*|l\ « xhotriitv, ami 
oneouraging the iK«tr ami do .j», thing, o\« tong the >ttunv, ami 
' hennc virtur of thi*st*, ami luany nmro, who gt» m maKo dm 
loaders of a civillml iiatum, we hear little t»f the>a-, tom- 
pttrc>d with whut we are toUl of won who writo Iwmks. Uni 
the stonea whieh go Ut make the p’dattal etiilho have fs’en 
laidjhy many hands. SVtiy Umti rntwlttf the tuituiur go to the 
writer of bimka ? 


ON RKAt. KKC KSATKfN 

'Joy's fkiu) Hhi !r the doing. 

And the Rupture of pumilng, 

It the prise/ 

Even rest Is found in occupation, and striving. !t is isbour 
which kills ditcont^t, and Idle repose which content; 
lot it creates a tnytiad of ills, and tt nausea of Hfe, It htinga 
tgjngssdon to the otfsns of the body, and mmhtles the dear* 
of uitelli£enc& The heart Is heated by our impatience, 
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whilt* th(‘ H(Hil ii4 drlU'rtal frtnn itn vinoruiw exoiw 

ofs^hunu'fulouse. Joy'sSaul lioMiu (Iu*l1cuuh! 'I'lu* (riUliwhidi 
lit's in lliiri vorho oxn!:iin« ihul which has caitsctl many a yu'v- 
sonality to Ikvouio illuslrunis. It ishn «>kl sulyot't in poetry. 
Shakospearo, MUtou, Wonlsworth, Longfellow, anti nmny 
niore have runj»' the chaniios, or expressed the itlen, in verse. 

Millt)n, though ironbletl with blindness and domestic 
miserj% was hapiiy in the lofty scenes conjured up by his 
IX)etio inianinution, and therefore he could have said, ‘Joy’s 
Soul lies in the doing. And the Rapture of pursuing is the 
prize,’ 

Livingstone was happy in the consciousness that he was 
engaged in a noble work, and the joy in the grand ct»nst‘- 
quences that would follow. This s('If-imposcd mission ban- 
ished remembrance of the advance of ag(‘, and mad(' him 
oblivious of the horrors of !iis position. VVlial suiiported 
Cordon during the siege <tf Khartoum, but ihis inward joy 
in his nnssiou which his natme ulealii-cd niul pjorilietli* 
(tderiilgc says: 

'Jov, b.idy! i.H till* spirit and the power 
Which wcdcliiig Nature to w» gives in dower,' « 

0»? HBVircWS AND EHVntWERS 

The Reviews of my books have sometimes been too ono' 
sided, whether for, or against, me. The Reviewer is either ful» 
some, or he is a Inlter savage, striking stupidly because of 
blind hate. A Review in the ‘ New York Tribune,’ for in- 
stance, or the * New York Independent,' the American * Sun,’ 
the ‘Times,’ ‘ Morning Post,' or ‘Daily Telegraph,' is, how- 
ever, the (jisintei-ested outcome of study, and is really in- 
structive and worth reading. 

It was owing to repeated attacks of the Public and Press 
I lost the clastic hope of my youth, the hope, and belief, 
that toil, generosity, devotion to duty, righteous doing, would 
receive recognition at the hands of my fellow-creatures who 
had been more happily bom, more fortunately endowed, more 
honoured by circumstances and fate than I. It required much 
control of natural waywardness to reform the shattered as- 
pirations. For it seemed as though tlie years of patient watch- 
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fu(»u-v», llu'' {tuH* I't lut.alil*. iSu- j*aii t.tkiu); jtt'U- 

iu lit iiKtiiittu . fi ul ih'-.i tiou4\ irt 

hitUiK*. 

whiit iii\ K» "Inti >(« vi>Ui>it t«» .1 ti'tUtn 

uUsii ««f h.nuiti .titit tiituh » It t ifiiiM t** up" 

ui; miiiliut, .ttui tli.tliuk; U(th miv it'liuvb* 

vriMtuti I, h>itt t< itittu ill it ta in\ Uia.' {ittM {.uaii«t in att tlu* 
uiitUl last .IS a tuiitn. •aui (htn .t^ia Initi.tntiM, att aik(’n« 
tttii't, >( ir.ttat, .ital an ^ It sti ttu<l tii nnU'r 

;uul a-iiUfUit', li» nvi Tsf all I h.ul l«vn tauy'lit t«» 

Was this whai auailiil a tfi.m \\h»» ha«l yijM'ij his llh* far 
his nuintry ami far vVIriiaj* Iff wha imiu(<is I’hattKi' must 
Ik* praparvil far apjmsitian; thf sttiiny wilhii is Uiumt ta be 
h.itfil. Hui ihfahjirl nuiliiat In* .sinihtisl far A man 
Hhall luit bwt'rv'f fram his path In'raiw i»f tht* fiarkuijt of thiK». » 

Spi'iim In Africa wurc hurtful lltiuitH. aiul mi was the calumny 
of ihi* VfCHS here 5 but I went mi and tint my work, the work 
I was sent into the world Ui do. 

UN Ml*AIrtNi: tup NKWSPAPKKS 

Th.it wliii h h.i I la III' ir i iinl «» ii'ailiuK newspapers ih the 
ti‘ltili'IU\ taliisnltif tall \I In lai ill .iliaUt tiiitU's with 

which lealH 1 ha\«* na h.iih-ih I .aa t m umI ti» synii auil 
jjity, t'liraKHl by Uttnaiiics at pt tis i-ahiI <al m t atthls tan* 
ecru to mi*. or .my fdeuil t«f mim*. 1 ,«n lausctl la tiulij;iutiun 
by rkUcuUnw purlissuwhip. liy hmM* upiniatw, h.ttitily farinctl 
without kuuwlctlKc at the t'oUunns at the papers are 

given up to crime, ti» ormtl;. of muuler, diul mu tuouH Iml* 
ers on them. Many newspaiH rs are ahs<ihitely wanting in 
patriotiHin. A week of mu It readiiiK inakeh me generntly In- 
dulgent to moral la|ftK‘s«, inclines me t<» weak HentknentuitHini 
and cau»t*9 me to relax in the higher tiuty I owe to t»od, my 
neighbour, and myi>etf ; in sliurt. many dayK nnist elaptte be- 
fore I can look with my own eyes, weigh with my own misd, 
and be myaeU again. In Africa, where I mn fref* of news- 
papers, the mind has scopo tn which to rt.*votve, virtoously 
cxintent. Civilisation never looks more loveljP than when 
aurrounded by barbarism : and yet, strange to say, barbarism 
, never looks so inviting to me as when 1 am surrounded by 
civilisation. 
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UICTlTimiNG TO ENGLAND, 

When roUirninH to lirilain fmir. llu* ('onlincnt, 1 .uu not 
htruck by the yrent fauperiority oi that laiwl ov’i'r hVance, 
Italy, Belgium, and Germany; in some things it is deeiiledly 
inferior, as in the more substantial structure, and more pleas- 
ing appearance, of the homes abroad : they arc bigger, loftier, 
cleaner, and handsomer, the public buildings more imposing. 

France and Italy shine with whiteness, Britain appears 
in a half-cleaned-up state, after being drenched with soot; 
its sky seems more threatening, and diough the leafage and 
grass in the fields are pleasantly green, the stems and twigs 
arc exceedingly black. The white cottages, with red tiles, of 
France, arc more beautiful than the dingy brick and dark 
slate of England 

The genenni.« *mion hearts an<l hands, loving bnhhcr- 
hodd, equality of one stmdy ianucr with another, jtn' bet- 
let exemi)hlied by the open, ctillivaletl fields ot luirope, 
than by the miserable, useless heilges, which, by their trooked 
lines niarkiiiR the .small properties, tell mo which one is poor, 
which better-oft, which rich, Then I hate the waste of good 
land, and whUo the Maud is but small, thousands of square 
miles dre absorbed by the briar and hawthorn-lopped dykes, 
and their muddy ditches, which might he utilised in extontUng ^ 
fields to grow corn for man, and grass for cattle. 

Then, on reaching London, compare the sad-looking streets, 
which you look down upon from the lofty railway, with the 
bright Paris you left in the morning. You may compare 
the one to a weeping widow, the other to a gay bride; or to a 
slat Lernly fishwoman and to a neat grisette. These thoughts 
tend to make one humble-minded, and admit that, after all 
you have heard about the superiority of England, Frenchmen, 
Swiss, Germans, Italians, and Belgians have nothing to de- 
plore at* being bom in their own lands, whatever some Eng- 
lishmen may profess to feel for them ; but that, rather, we 
Englislimgji ought to grieve that things are so awry with our 
climate that we have so much to envy our neighbours. How- 
ever, when wc descend from the train, and we mix with our 
countrymen, and hear their pleasing accents of English, are 
received with politeness by friends, Custom-house officials, and 

3 U 
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c.iitiiU'ii, u swffi (il jtlfatiUii* fiiUf t luc-* t '■ •mti t»t' iif), and 

\vt‘ uiitiiv tli.it mil- ii.itivf 1.111^11.1^1' K l*'m.>h-4t, .lud th.n wi* 
lu'loujj; (n tin* lirii.id'fhf.'itt’d i.Uf lound .diuul tt'i. 

l-OlflY M-AltS At.it 

It is till- f.amr tiuliiiii; it ts lln- s.mu* the pmsfut 

Minisii't’.*. an* twin broihfr.. 1i> ihiw \vhi> mi\i’tiu'tl thi-n. In 
tin* jutlpUs atul tht* sflnmls tlw* s,iin<* pit‘iifhi*rs ant! ttMcht-rs 
tm'.H’li and (i-uch. Oni* mifihl My I hut no fhanni* has takrn 
plat'f in t’in ty y<*ars. It is aTtuinly the sami* nutitm, Imt m*vi*r- 
tlu’l{'S.s tliL* iH'opU' (if l()-d;iy art* tlilTm'iii Iroin the pwiile of 
fnrty yfurs titio. 

Tht* captains of ships and oUirers of the artny, tht‘ school* 
muatpr.^ at the schools, and (he govt'rnors uf xatils, have ahan- 
dotted the hirch and the ‘cat’ Instead of applying black 
marks on the btitlies of tlieir victims wttJt smiles of content, 
they put lilack marks in n book opposite their «ame«> — and 
the curious punishment seeini to have gmvl effect, m wtanj» 
cases. 

gre.it i li.uige has uho lieen effitdeil in the rVoviiU'es, 
Kurt V \ c.n-> ugii, (lii*v were ve.us behind the Mwiropolis. hiver- 
poul and Miimhc'iei wiie only ‘iuiiuii\‘ (oiHins' to bondon, 
ami the people ut the count ly weie vi -tv t.u behind 1 .Ivicrpnoi 
anti Muncltester; whcrt'Us now, !i f.e.lnon lominy. out tieday 
»in lumtlon will be out, ui-mormw, in every viU.ii.p', ulnuisl, in 
Britain. 

Of cfiurse, the rallwtiy, the telegraph, snwl the Ilniverwil 
Prtividers are this c;vif«c.s tif this nnivecsii! trariwmi.ssion of 
metropolitan ulcus and tastes. This is tiesiraide in ti great 
measure, becuttse it has a stiniulatlng and ttuirkening tewiency 
on ‘provincialism,’ ami militates against ’slotlKium.* If w’l* 
could <mly be sure tliat no matter vitiating thr* moral fibre 
of the nation also ran along the arteries of the land from its 
heart, wc should have cause for congratulation ; bui, if tJuP* 
extremi tics of the land abaori> the impurities of the MetropoUs, 
the strong moral fibre, of th« nation will soon be destroyed. 

There are things characteristic of the masses in fhwna, and 
other things which arc, or were, characteristtc of the amntry. 
now the hot impulse of the city mobs has an appreciable 
on those in the provinces, erstwhile sturdier and more 
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(U'lihorato. If we w<‘re always s^.iirc that the ImpulM- was jitnul 
nml beneficial, there wouhl he luithinj* to reiitret. 'riietrivuli- 
ties of an u^yregute of humanity Micli us incscnf.s are 

inseparable b'oiu the many millious'of pet>ple Huihered within 
Us walla; but they are out of umler the IjIiu* vsky, aiul in 
the peaceful, j{re(Mi fields of the country. 'Phe smoke of the 
city, and the roar of the tralfir, olwcure the heavt'us, ami alh*et 
the nerves, until wu almost forget the (loci Who rule.s, and our 
religious duties. 

Outside of London, the smiling fields, and, skywards, the* 
rolling clouds and the shining sun, make us aware that there 
is a Presence we had almost forgotten. 

.SOCIALISM 

'Socialism is a return to primitive conditions. Where it is 
in force in Africa, f)a the C'ougo, especially, we wee that their 
condition is more despu'nbte than in Kast Afrie.i, 

• On the Congo, pc'oide are afraid lt> gel rieher lh.in (heir 
neighbours. They would be objeet.Nof wii.spieion j sonu' day the 
tribe wotdd doom iht«m, ;ind Uiey would be burnt. Property 
in common has * )ften been tned in America : «. gu the original 
Virginian teltlera, theHlgiinu in Masaachusetts, the Bhakera, 
and others ; butthey have had to abandon the project . Merely 
by preventing the spoliation of their fellowvs, and giving each 
man freedom to develop his powers, we have done a protligious* 
good in Africa. 

Man must be protected from his fellow-man’s greed, a.s well 
as from his anger, Individuals reciuire to be protected from 
the rapacity of communities. 

LOAFERS 

If men who take such pride in cheating their fellows, by 
^oing as little work as possjiblc, were, «>nly for a change, to 
gittfy in doing more and better dian was expected of them, 
what a difference, I have often thought, it would make in the 
feeling bej^ween employers and employees ! 

THE CRY OF ' WALF.S FOR THE WELSH ' 

During my residence in Wales every English man or woman 
I saw has left in my memory an amiable, reminder. The Bishop 
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Wiiif. tin Kuj^H'ihnuiu. Uu J*ur* 

nuudt't!, ho^pitahlf (iii.udi.ui, \s.i -> liL.h.h. Iln 

In^ptTtMf, U-.imt'il. Huu- 

fu'lla^ nfiu'nnih ,iiul IviiuiU. tt,i. vluniu-f 

a Iwlvtvvliti imhu* tdhki'Uh ia Un* ‘^it« 

U«H: on a canip .slonl at <iit •.i.il. tta« J niiUdi I shall maor 
4 llldrget !u-r, hla* paintt'd Muall w.itu tohutt'.. and Kavf Us all 
cakfs, 4irauj;t*n, vuul appU>s, .ds«» MVpt’mt's to tin* Imy.m 

and t%M*pt'tin'h to iho lt‘?!.ct ! 

'rUf h(Ni hooks, tin* lu'atttiful tin* nov{*U'rt(t\s, our 

gfiis'raphit'jv, sjtcUing-hoDk'., hihlorios, and sj bjH>|-rt‘atUTs, our 
l*ra> I'C-huoks and fUhU'S, wen* KuplRh, Y»’t the Wt'lj*!! hated 
ihu KngUbh, autl the rt'jison fur it I liave never Itwn, aide to 
diacover, even tu this day. 

We also tkit'slwl the Parhlys of the Snuart*, hefansc they 
wereraupt'd, dirty, anti quarrelsome, ftml <»{ siveeh.aml noisy, 

Wf Haw a few Frenrh, at least we wen* told tiiey were 
French; they were too much de8t'i‘«f'<i !»** hated. Thaf 
helonped tti (Imi people who wen* beaten at Fr^cy, AKincourt, 
IHenheun, .md Wulerloo. 

1 sluHild (ht’U'lutv he f.il'.e In tuvM'lf If I BttsqH'il tt» »ay 
that (he Wtl'.li aie (he fii -t ptnpfe tiuder (he ’.ua, auil that 
Wales In the antst beuutilul aniniry hi (he wnitd. ^ 

Bui, I am quite willing to admit that the Welsh are as gi«)d 
•as any, and that they might «uriwhs the nnijtirity of {wuple 
if they trietl, and that Wales contains within it« limited area 
as beautiful acciios n» any. The re«uH of my observationn is 
that in N.atutt* the largo part of humanity won a pretty even 
plane, bit' that some respeelable portion of it, thank (lot«l- 
ncas ! laia riwn to a Iiigher altitude, owing to the mlvimtugi", 
of civiIis.T,iu«i. But thure it, a higher altitude htill, whieli 
can only be reached by thoa* nations who leave off brooding 
among traditions, and grasp firmly ami gratefully the benefits 
olTercd to them by the progress of the age, and CoUow 
preeqrta of the acera. 

•Wales for the Welsh’ is as aonseless ns •Irclancl for the 
IrMi.'' A conw^n flag waves over these happy id^ds, unit- 
tng all in a btHliierhood scaled by blood. Over what conti- 
ntmts has it not streamed aloft? Who can count the victories 
; i^citibed on it? 
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NOTES ON AKRIC'AN TKAVia,, ICTO. 

• * 

ON sTAimm? ON AN*i*:xi*i*;uirujN 

Take an luiiu'st, opcn-fyt>(l vifw of your surrcnmduH'.s, with 
as nuu'h faith us possible In the (Joel above yon, Who knows 
your heart better than you know it yourself; and cousiife# 
that you cannot perish unlcsH»il is Ills will. Ihit a nnm need 
not let his soul be oppressed by fears, religious, or otherwise, 
so long as his motives are righteous, his entlcav()iirs honest. 
Let him see also that his actions ai-e just, and his mind free 
from sordid or selfish passions ; and that his whole aim is to be 
workmanlike and duteous, Thus he is as fit for Heaven as for 
the world. Then, bidding a glad farewell to the follies and 
vanities of civilised cities, step out with trustful hearUs, souls 
open as the day, to meet whatever good or evil may be in 
store for iw, perceiving, by many insignificant ,sign.s arotitid, 
\luv.t wluitever heavenly protection may be vouchsiifi*d Itt ti.s, 
it would 800(1 be null an<l void unless w't* are wiitehful, alert, 
and wise, and unless wo U'urn to do the proper tiling tit tl» 
right moment ~ fur to this vnd was our inteliect and educa- 
tion given, us. 

Pious missionaries, even while engaged in worship, have 
been raassucred at the altar. The while Hkin of Uie baptised 
European avails nothing against the arrow. I loly amuIetH and* 
crosses are no protection against the spear. Faith, without 
awakened faculties and sharp exercise of them, is no shield at 
all against lawless violence! 

WRITTEN IN AFRICA, IN 1876, IN A NOTE-UOOK 

One of the first sweet and novel pleasures a man experiences 
in the wilds of Africa, is the almost perfect independence ; the 
next thing is the indifference to all things earthly outside his 
ftamp ; and that, let people talk as they may, is one of the most 
exquisite, souLlulling pleasures a mortal can enjoy. These 
two almost balance the pains inflicted by the climate. In 
Europe, care ages a man soon enough; and is well known 
that it was ‘care which killed the cat’ ! In Amca, the harass- 
ing, wearisome cares of the European are unknown. It is the 
fever which ages one. Such care as visits explorers is nothing 



lo llu‘ tiLiIri of u\ ih\ iiiuii. lit Ahn-i, i* » ‘>i»lv it hc.ihhlit! 
fM-rrin** of thf Ulijlii, withitUt ;a»llU’ littlv {txttiotk til \slinli, ii 
\M*if rtMlly not worth wlylo li\iiu;. 

I’lu* otlu*r t'ujoMuout i. iho luHMlotu lUu! ol 

ntitul, whh'h t'lo^.ut's oaoV tlumi^ht . to jimoi, hi*, lift .tittto-. 
fthms. It i*< not ifjiKOwf,! Itj, tisu. mif liy liiliuilt 

ontl iii-itilti. It IS not wfluhftl tlown bv .mmiHiI ihotntht.s, or 
jH'itv intfif'.ts, Init now mi'fii'' it.fli, .iiul niiirs tov ami 
umfhti.iitifii; wliuh liluTly, to a %ivki iniml, iuuM rcfpiihly 
chatt};f?» tilt* whole man tiftern whiK*. 

No luxury in rivIlLsatloii can lu* ctjual fit the rcHff from 
the tyranny of custom. The wiltlf» of a i*rc.it city are Irntter 
than the cM-ruclallnK tyranny of u small vill.ijte, 'I he heart 
of Africa is int'mltely prcfeniltU* to the hcait of the world's 
greatest city. If the wuy to it was smindh ami s«ifr*, millions 
woultl lly to it. But Uoiulofl is liolter than I'arts. niui Puris is 
lK‘ttt‘r than Berlin, wttl Borlin is lietter than St. Petersburg. 
The WiHit invited thousands from the Umi uf Amerira to lif 
reUevt'd of llu* gump of tynuiuous eustoin. Tim AuHtmliariH 
lirc.vthe fn'cr after leaving Ivuglauil, and get higgi'C In lusly 
nml l.ttgi't in n.ifnie. 

I do iiol ifiUfinhci vihilf hi'if in Aliiia lo have been ihi*i> 
aeaseil of many ignoble thought*'; but I do o’lncmbes, \«'iv 
well, to have had, i»fteu and often, very lofty uUmh tonceuiiau 
"the regeneratum, civHiaation, mul redemption of .Afiica, aiul 
the benefitinR of England through h<*r tiadt* ami commerce; 
heaides other poasible and inifKjHsihlu olijects. ‘If one had only 
the means, such and such things would be jiossible tif realissa- 
tion' i I am couunually thinking lliua, anti I lUi not doubt they 
formed principally the tlreani-life in which l,ivitigrttone {wssed 
almost all his leisure hours. " 

Another enduring pleasure is Uiat which is Ucriveti fmm 
G9cp!oration of new, unvisited, and undescrlbcd regions; for, 
daily, it forms part of my enjoyment, espt'cially white on tih® 
mandi. Ekch eminence ia eagerly climbed in the hope of view- 
ing new prospects, each forest is traversed with a ^rong idea 
prevailing tiiat at the other end some grand fcatttre of nature 
tUAy be revealed; the morrow's journey is longed for, in the 
‘hope that something new may be discovered. 1‘ben there are 
sttange and amusing ecfnes uf camp-life in a savage land ; 
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tin* visits ()f the natiws, whost* [K*<*ulinr tnifitoniH or tlross, ami 
whoso remarks on »1 rancors, sekUrtn fail tu !»* oiUortaiolaK; 
and, best of all, there is the stronjjf int«‘rnal .svifi'ihiotitm <hio 
feels at the eiul of eaeh day’s labours, and the proud tliouj*hl 
that somethini? new has lu'en obtainetl for general infonua- 
tion, and that good will conu- of it. Lastly, tht^rt* is the i)h>a- 
aiiroof hunting the largo, noble game of Afrioa; that truest of 
sports, where you hunt for food mid of necessity; to track tlu* 
elephant, rhinoceros, bulTalo, theelaiul, and t>thernuignilioont 
animals of tlie antelope species. 

It is a keen, delightful feeling which animates the mind of 
the African hunter, as he leaves his camp fall o£ p<'oi)lc‘, arid 
plunges into the unexplored solitudes, accompanied by only 
one or two men, in search of game, ignorant of the adventures 
which lie before him ; but with swift pulse, braced nerve.'}, and 
elated heart, he is ready tu try his luek against i'\ eii the most 
forniuluble. The succc.s.4 of the hunt ('nliaui'cs hh; plea.sm’t’, 
"and, on las. return to camp, he meets his iwople, who an* all 
agape with admiration of his prowess, ami pnd'use la thanks 
for the gift of animal food. , 

If the iravt'ller’s miitd is so Imppily CQosfltutecl thst, in the 
pyrsult of duty, he can also command tinfoyment in its pur- 
suit, each day Drfngs its rountl of single, hsippy pleasures, often 
out-balancing the drawbacks of travel in savage Africa. 

‘ For such, the rivers dash thdr foaming tides, 

The mountain swells, the d.ale subsides; 

E’en thriftless furze detains tlioir wandering sight, 

And the rough, barren rocks grow pregnant witli delight.’ 

If he is a true lover of wild Nature, where can he view her 
under s6 many aspects as in. the centre of Africa? Where is 
she so shy, so retired, mysterious, fantastic, and savage as in 
Africa? Where are her charms so strong, her moods so strange, 
'’as in Africa? 

One time she appears so stale, flat, and tedious, that the very 
memory of the scene sickens and disgusts ; another time she 
covers her prospects with such a mysterious veil, that I suf- 
fered from protracted fits of melancholy, and depression of 
spirits, to such a degree I was glad to turn to meditations on 
the words of the fourteenth chapter of Job. It is when Africa 
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li» tlu* liuls of inilisjilioit. In AJuui, it i . <iu{\ a hvaithtul 
of (he ttiiiul, without hoiue little ol whiih, il 

well* really not \\*oith wlyle liviiu;. 

'I’lie other (‘njo\meiit is the fieeilotn .uul ii»it'jK*n<li'ure of 
mind, whieh elev.ites (uicV thou^hl . to |tnivr, lij),<hi'i .itmo-.- 
^there^. It R iu>t U'ltu '.<it li\ h-u. not tlepte ad lij iidti tile 
and Inatll.. It is not weiejitd down 1»\ .aiiiltd thou)„ldit, or 
iu>tt\ iiiteteilN, hut now pieen > it .ell. and .oats tuv and 
uuie .ti. tilted ; whiili lilieity, to a \i\id tiiiiul. itit|Hfie(>td>iy 
chanjie * the whole iit.ui ahei ii white. 

No htJcniy in <tvili«.ition <,ut !«• mual tf» tin telief fftmt 
tlu* lyi.umv ol eusloin. “llu vtild-^ol a t{ie.il tilyaie Indtet 
thtltt dw* evenu iatitiH tjt.nmv ot a sni.iU vill.tKe. | he bi?urt 
of Africa i» htlhiitely laelerahle to the heat t tif the wortU‘i* 
greatMt city. If the way tu it was stiUKtth and t*.de, ntilliuito 
would fly to It. But London In ix'tU‘r than I'nrih. and Pariit iw 
bettor tharx Ueriin, and Uttrlln is bettor thatt Ht. Petersburg. 
'Iho West invited diouaands from the Ea«« of America to bC 
' relieved of tht' gmf«p tynumnus custom. The Australians 
Inv.dhe freer after le.tvinK lumlaiul, and get WgRei hi liixly 
tuid l.iij'tT in ii.iluie. 

1 do not i<‘iuenil«*r while iu-te in \lui i to h i\e ln-eti [los- 
Bcaswl of niuiiy ignoble ihonghth; but 1 do o meinlte*, \eiy 
well, to have had, often ainl idteii, \ery lofty ide.is i um einiug 
•the regeneration, lavilisation, and nsienii>tiun oi Afrit ,i, iuul 
the benefiting of ICngland through her trade and eoiumeree ; 
bcaidia other [xissible and tmix»).sn>le objects. * If one had only 
the mciuis, such and such things woultl be puHsitik* of 
lion’ ! I am continually thinking thu.s, and I tlti not doulit they 
formed principally the dream-life in which Living.sume lussisl 
almost all his leisure hours. * 

Another enduring pleasure is Uial which in derivwl from 
exploration of new, unvisited, and undescribed tvgbua; for, 
daily, il forms part of my enjoyment, csjK'eially while on the 
march. Each eminence is eagerly climbed in the hope of view- 
ing new prospects, each forest is traversed with a i^rong idea 
provailing that at the other end some grand feature of nature 
may be revealed ; the morrow's journey is longed for, m the 
/ l^e that sometlting new may bo discovered. Then there are 
and amusing scenes of camp-life In a savage land ; 
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the visits of the natives, whose i)cculiar I'ustoms or dress, and 
whose remarks on strangers, seldom fail to he enit^riuining; 
and, best of all, there is the strong internal siitisfaetion one 
feds at the end of eadi day’s labours, and the proud thought 
tliat something new has been oblaineil for general infortna- 
tion, and that good will come of it. Lastly, there is the plea- 
sure of hunting the large, noble game of Africa ; that truest of 
sports, where you hunt for food and of imessity; to track the 
elephant, rhixioconw, buffalo, the eliintl, and other magnificent 
animals of the antelope species. 

It is a keen, delightful feeling which anintafes tlte tnind of 
the African hunter, as he leaves his camp full of iHH)pIe, and 
plunges into the une.'tplored solitiulea, acconipajiictl by only 
one or two men, in search of game, ignorant of the advenliue.) 
which lie before him } hut with swift pulse, braced nerves, and 
dated heart, he is ready to try his luck against e\ cu llu' most 
formidtible. The success of the hunt t'nlmnces his pleasure, 
•and, on his. return to camp, he tmvts his people, who are all 
agape with admiration of hla prowess, and profusi* in tluinkg^ 
for the gift of animal food. * 

If the traveller’s mind ia so hja$i|^y thtutr In the 

pursuit of duto, hn tarn id Its pur- 

suit, sach day tottgs its round of single, happy pleasures, often 
out-balandng the drawbacks of travel in savage Africa. 

‘ For such, the rivers dash their foaming tides, 

The mountain swells, the dale subsides; 

E’en thriftless furze detains their wandering sight, 

And the rough, barren rocks grow pregnant with delight.' 

If he is a true lover of wild Nature, where can he view her 
under s6 many aspects as in the centre of Africa? Wliere is 
she so shy, so retired, mysterious, fantastic, and savage as in 
Africa ? Where are her charms so strong, hermoods so strange, 
as in Africa? 

One time she appeals so stale, flat, and tedious, that the very 
memory of the scene sickens and disgusts; another time she 
covers hw prospects with such a mysterious veil, that I suf- 
fered from protracted fits of melancholy, and dopresakm of 
spirits, to such a degree I was glad to turn to meditations on 
the words of the fourteenth chapter of Job. It is when Africa 
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prm'nts vast dosttluti' wahtvs, \vithi‘ut nt.uuli'ur, Wauty, or 
hulfUmiCy, when even animatwl lift* apjKMtM quite extinct, 
then it in that thi*. traveller frmn hunt t'ontemj>ltiitin|t ^uch 
scencM is liable to beanAe si(['riou>lj’ aUlicltHl with sullen, 
.sivaKc humour, as Ihminh in aceordant'e with what h<‘ 
beholds. 

At another time, N.iUne In Afiica c.\iKtM’'H a f,«r, fo dt face 
to the liidil of heaven, a veiy queen in who*«' jiras&y 
dt evhtbit » its shinunerrtas it is ttentlv blown bv the biccye; 
soft, swellintt hills, and lu<!lowj«atl kocu with hixnriant leaf- 
iige; wild Ihvwers atid tilomniitK shiuh • jH-rfume the air, and 
iH’autiiui indUiU's ol liilH yiace tlte exteieuve prosjH'et. Obf 
lit such limes ( for)«ot alt mv toils ami {iitiattoim, { set‘mi<d 
re*crcotetl ; the mere view atoutul me would m tui fnnh vigour 
through my nerves. 

in her grand and suhUme moods. Nature tiften appenrs fn 
Africa, her crown, wreathed in verdum, liftetl eJjm op to the 
white clouds, the Qanke of her hi1l« deaeeitdhtg to the verge« 
of her mighty lakes, vast and impenetrable forest* apreadlng 
for unending miles, ^ These ure the traveller's reward, there- 
Ion* his life in lids litlle-kiumn contiuenl need not be intoler- 
able; it is not meu-l> a lite of iuil.mil danger; thoughi on. lant 
travel may be fatiguing, ihii.sl oppus.ivis hi, it .i diawjiaik, 
and Che ever-recurring fever a great evil, he uuty also find 
much that is pleasant. If he b fortunate in his travels, he will 
libt regret having undertaken his journey, hut will always 
look back uiKtn it, ns 1 do, as a pleasant period of a useful 
life; for it will have considerably enlightened and matured 
him,* and renewed his love for his own race, his own laml, 
and the institutions of his country, thus preparing him for 
the cullivatioii and enjoyment of mure ixirfect happiness 
at home. 


AFTER ONE OP HIS EXPEDITIONS 
Stanley writes:^ When a man returns home and fimls for 
the moment nothing to struggle against, the vast resolve, 
'ti^iidt has sustained him through a long and difiicult enter- 
l^iriae, dies away, burning as it sinks in the heart ^ and that 
greatest successes are often accompanied by a peculiar 
Mtteiholy,* 
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« • 

ON Tins GOVERNMENT OF THE c6nCO 

iSg6. The Kin^ of the Belgians has often desired me to go 
hack to the Congo ; but to go back, would be to see mistakes 
consummated, to be tortured daily by seeing the effects of an 
erring and ignorant policy. I would be tempted to re-con- 
atitutc a great part of the governmental machine, and this 
would be to disturb a moral malaria injurious to the re-ur- 
ganiser. We have become used to call vast, deep layers of 
filth, ‘Augean stables’: what shall we call years of stupid 
government, mischievous encroachment on lhi> exec'utive, 
years of unnecessary, imcpialified officers, years of ('imilu'r- 
somc administration, years of neglect at (‘V(Ty station, years 
of confusion and waste in every t)ffk'e? 'Hiest' evils have 
. become habitual, mul to remove ihtsn wotdd entail much 
worry ami dislike, to hoar of tltem would set uiy m'rv<‘4 oti 
cdg(>, and cause dlness. 

dk THU VALUE (JF 1'tlK C'GNtJO AND nKlTlSH JiAST AFUK'A 

KugUsh legislators imagine they exhibit their wisiloni by 
challenging tnivellers to describe the value of the countHoir 
to which tltey seek to dra^, 

exploration of ti)lk to^KSgr^bers cannot be expected to dis- 
cover all the resources of a country. For sixty years the Eng- 
lish were in possession of South Africa before either diamonds 
or gold were found. Nay, England horsclf was thought by the 
Romans to produce nothing but sloes I New Zealand was 
supposed to be destitute of anything but timber, Australia 
has been frequently contemptuously alluded to. 

The Congo possesses splendid inland navigation, abundance 
of copper,, nitre, gold, palm oil, nuts, copal, rubber, ivory, 
fibre for rope and paper, excellent grasses for matting, nets, 
and fishing-lines, timber for furniture and ship-building. All 
could have belonged to Great Britain, hut was refused, 
mas! ^ 

The Duke of Wellington replied to the New Zealand Asso- 
ciation, in«i838, that Great Britain had sufficient colonics, 
even though New Zealand might become a jewel in England’s 
colonial crown 1 
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on <a‘'NFHAL <;oKi»(>N. 

I have often \\*enJeredat < hmlou ; tu lus j>laa' I fhoultl have 
urtetl Uiffetenlly. 

U wari uptii'ii.il ^vi^h (ionhm (ti li\t* t»r <l(e; he prvferml 
toiiie; 1 shuiild luM* lived, it ouh t<» I the Udtet of tile 
Mahdl. 

Willi j(»j- t)f '.liivlinj, riml hiue deli,d»t of thwarttitg, I 
hliuitlil iu\e ((o)^e,ed ,uid hantsstd the M.ituli, like ISenicifMcti 
uulii I had itiin down. 

{ iiuitit.iiu that to live i, hautei .lud iiotilvt' (Suit to die; tu 
lK‘4r Ule’n tiuuleits, jadtu it» wmuVftt, enduu* itn aKonh% in 
the Kmiter lu'ro(f.ui. 

'Hw relief t»i Khartoum, that w to wy, temoviutt the j{arri« 
tun And UiUM! anxiuuM tu leave, vv.im ut iimt. eutuiiumtively 
speaklnK, &n easy tatik. I sUuuld havo euninteiteett riitder* 
in^ my pusUiun Impregnable, by building triple fortifiratbnt 
inside IQmrtoum, abutting <m th« Nile, with iKuttand iiteaAio 
era ever ready. No Mahtliat hhouhl have got at me or my 
g.urisoii! I .sliouhl then h.tve I'oinmaiuhd nil tluei- I'leilianR 
deMimi*. of Milmiitliiu; to the .Matnii to leave Khartoum; 
people do not iiMlKeltowieady, Jiavea.\ei, lht“> were to do .so. 
Gorvlon ,s.iid to an interviewer, Indote ‘.i.niinj,., ' nietnonient 
it iH known we have given up the game, every tn.m will U* 
only too unger tu go over to the Mabdi; ali men worship the 
Uiaing Sun.’ 

but 1 shoitiU never havetiturk to Khartoum, I would have 
doiartwl with my gttrrlHun tn safer lamia by the Upper White 
Nile. It would not have Iwen difficult to get to Herlwr, if 
Gordon had started without delay, in fact, as soon ,ih be had 
fortified himself at Khartoum. My withdrawal vfoukl have 
been to attack the better, ‘U»avinK goof the leg, to tty at the 
throat’; but if, for some reason, I had deeided to stay* iw 
fortified citadel would have hehl the Mahdbte a* bay uu 
help came. There would have betm no danger of starvation, 
as I should have turned all undcslrabies out. as a last 
resource, there was tlie Nile. 

My one idea would have been to carry oat what I had 
imdertaken to do, without any outside h^p. U 1 had pim 
m Khi^um to rescue the garrison, the garrisoa would have 
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been rescued! When Gordon started, this Is* what lie niuJer- 
took to do ; there was no thought, or question, ol sentling a 
rescue expedition. It was failure al^ round ~ - tjurdon failed 
first, then Gladstone and the Government. 

But I have refrained from all public expression of opiiiioti, 
because it is not permitted in England to criticise Gordon; 
and, besides, he was a true hero, and he died nobly. That 
silences one; ncvcrtlicleas, I bold that Gonlou need not have 
died! 
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IkhU hi • II Ml* l» AH^ vth t’nt itin'. 

t M hill*!' Ill It ut . ‘UIm ■. 4 »tt 
j tn u livt . (m I h II t Ut4 \ cl tiM ihr *1 i\r. 

In thr itini i Mtitnn lit uImi* in lx n 'H hnn- 

Fiv’hl{\ tin \ » lit lii‘u itii »l * « I I jfi*’ I' itU* 

\\ ii>> I • ito t till tt*i I |iiiU ti H‘*** m«t H' 4 ** 
lUit .1 niM Ml lU n) »>iti vi' tv'i', 

W.unt fit hiitnvi', <((*1(11 a in tn ‘ 

liuw »u»mv .1 iiv h'lmh’ l«'u» »i!i thi'San 
Thei h«*t trai vil, ituit hen -till, 

Now ailttJw tUo h,Muh hrm-ulu« wHi; 

Now th«* uttfcUtifjiBg hralft, tlwtlay'** wnrk tlwic. 

Mtitdi* ilii* ilruiiH ,umI U't tlu' lU'tOh nnl<f< riiH» 
tint* nl the uiiylilier itiM.I e. with tHlierc] 

Hnitnnt tin* V nitt tul'^l tin' linniHir, 

|)t( jiitin,' <♦ VI i( ti' •• fa k A un »» <iih 

Hut f.ir riw.iv lii’t umiuuitt'tit -h ilt H' , 

III ll»‘ wide l.uuii hi* ujiruiil in the Hdtt, 

Hv' tlir <l uk I'lirrii nf {h«* trtinii 
Ami hia Kre.tL River whwliii^ in the xm. 

How 
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IModWofittltOi tib f 4 i 43 >i 4 M- 
Miimi Mr« ni 4 ft** 
«wtelMHh««tl«lbrd^ 3 $ 3 t w dt 

atwtof^ l i p M jAit » 

jttf tiPNif Ml ^01*. 


iiitjr, hti titniiK*, iMitt of. p liw SMo 
btiiMilitnfi. j:ft f79t «r«0F of 
bb Mt. 37-}i imim&m kiwitiqr 4 i Aoclt 
fond. i)t(tanl«fkiwii^af,4]Aifoh 
t« nf. to ili|itlty.43fo «$fi fottorttr.lM 
Mift Kthutky Oft {Nwita^tMiiftt 
(foil 4 «Mtfti ifontai 44»t 4431 «n pt«!| 
of 9 Mnfo 7 bfoMfo|k| 4 f.$l& ’ 
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llaldano, Mr. *474. f j 

Hancock, General, expedition of, against 
the Kiowas and Comanches, 325-337. 
Happiness, thoughts on, 237, 338. 
Harcourt, Sir William, 473. 

Hardinge, Captain David, 67. 

Harman, Kttv. Dr., 246. 

Harry, Imy on board the ‘ Windermere,* 
70-72, 78^79, 82-84. 

Hawthorn, Colonei A. T., 168. 

Healy, Tim, 475, 477 ^ 
ij^Ieaton, Dick (Alice), 107-11 r. 
Hender8ont.Sengt)>y,.y)^, 227. 
llllla.Johnes, Slv'.JkiiiiA and Lady, hosts 
to Stanley, iiSJif w' ♦.*' . 

Hindman, General T. C„ 303, 304. . 
Holywell, John, 38. 

Hoitldswonh, Sir William, 476. 

Houle o( Commons, Stanley liuconties ran- 
didate lor, but is deCeatad, 430 ; becomes 
a second lime candidate, mid Is elected, 
439 ”'l-lSi <|f>6 i Stanley's iinprensions ol, 
4 fi 7 - 4 «i, Sot-SOS- 

^lubbard, Mr,, 158. tfii. 

Tllualons, thoughts on, 534. 

Indians, American, the, 335-327. 

Ingham, Major, Stanley’s meeting vdlthi 
143) take* Sttmley homewlds 
aEadlL)ii» 

IngidMiij^rs. Andie, deaui of, 445. 
Ingham, C. E., death of, 463. 

International African Association, 334- 

338. 

Isangila, 335. 

James, Lord, of Hereford, 483. ” 

Jameson, Dr., his invasion of the Trans- 
vaal, 482, 483. 

Jameson, Mr., 354. 

Jephson, Itonteney, joins Stanley’s ex- 
pedition fo^r the rescue of Emin, 3545 
sent by Stanley to search for Emin, 
360, 361 i a prisoner, 368 j Stanley’s char- 
.^terisatibn of, 382 ; sufferings of, 387 ; 
carries s&cour to Nelson, 390; accom- 
panies Stanley to Ostend, 434 ; Stanley 
in last sickness talks of, 515. 

Jerusalem, SfCanley at, 245. 

Johnston, General A. S., 185, 199. 
Journalism, Stanley's career in, 220-250, 
» 9 i'-« 9 S- 


Kenntcy, Mr., ftj, yt, trfi, 102. 

KhntUmm, niass^fit'i'f lioidim’afotc'c't at, 
353 1 how Stanley windil have ■u.tcd at, 
538 . 

Mr., 485/7470. 

Kitclw, J. D., lOt-ioC^m. > 

Kruger, President, Stanley’s docciption 
of, 489-499; his ultimatum, 503, 504. 
Kdmi^ah, 34S. 


ghts on, sad. 

) of General loie, 185. tin;, 
dberl K., Stanley's upinintt 


Ladysmith, .Stanley on Its position as a 
camp, 

I.eamiug, j 

I«o,l 

Lee, ( 

oft •flllt'* 

lampokl, King, of ttolgium, bUerestml nt 
(he opening up nf Aftka, j 14, 3 18 ; di’i 
cusses African affaits wltli Siaiiley, 4 1 .• 
417! concludes treaty with Kugliitt Cnv 
emnicnt, 4t8| .S't,itilcy the guest ut, at 
(istand, 434; invites Hiimicy id ( thtend, 
‘l.) 4 - 

fmopoldvillc, 338. 

Uvcrpodl, Stanley’s life at, 5(1- (18, 

Livingstone, Stanley goes to Aden to raeejy 
237 ; Stanley is commiMloatKl Ijo (MnA 

263-367; why ha m not rumm of his 
own accord, 267-272 ; leaves tijljl, 373 j 
character of, 273-278, 281-284, 537; 
Stanley’s parting feom, 379, 280 ; 8eat^ 
of, 280; feelings of Stanley at news m 
his death, 295, 296; letters 0^ to Sir 
George Giey, 435. 

Llys, the, 40. 

Loafers, tlvoughts on, 531. 

Long Hart, 73, 

Low, Sidney, his article on Stanlijy’s Afrl- 
can explorations, 392-404; poem of, 
on Stanley, S 40 - 

Lowell, J. R, LtUtn of, 458, 459, 461, 

Lualaba, the, 318-330. Set Congo. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred, Stanley presides at lec- 
ture of, 501. 

Lyons, Colonel, 168. 


Madiii^elli, 463, 464. 

Mackay, A. M.. 4of‘. 

Mackinnon, Sir William, patrotiises the 
Emin Relief Expedittod, 354; and the 
fl N 
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I 4 >!i A<rn in (.'Ihntum. 44 ^ >»> ‘I “** vnt* 

>«(» tutwf*l «(, J4<i, 44 >i niituki <ii.' 


.4 JJ, 307. 


45'). 5*’''' 

MinJoiwe. I'nm, it*;, js , 

iVnn), |i») 

Mai*> 4 «pj. HV « * 

MaiKii. Mi . jSi. t-ii 
MatAbi>)r \V'4i', i.j. ),. 

MifMnKrt. Mi 
M rJrfiiK t'li'f, f’t ( M 

•« Atili.tt, tm Snitlit Mtn-tti 4*15 

Mbnf am( «!•«), ih'miKhK nn, 513. t 
MtMmlMi ^47, 

MikiMp^ K<yvf. us n/t 1)5 
Moon, WoAMiUtw tif tli«. 47 1 
MmMi BtKiftMi t 0 Y. 445, 44$. 

iw«( t>( 55. ih 

Wm, 31 1 <itt, juft 0kM 
UatdMi^ «ti« 

My 4(iir^ yVwrfi JdnmtHm, Mf. 

* *45 

Mvt»> !'■ 5V (t, iiiliitiiti .Vj 
Nj)>iii, N) Kiituil, ■.< I 

KAitomt t!K hiiitl rtt Hrynford, 41, 47 41 
NcUmi. mat* on buatd 4K« 'Wwd«i 
mwi,' 7<ii, 7S, 76, »«. 

K«lwm. Captain. JS4> 390> 

#«w Orimait tdaniajr^i Hit at. 

tatet i4iiSt to, 416. 437. 

N«w Veric, impraMktna of, 41 j. 

Mm Vtftk UnvM, Stuiloy Vneovm u>^ 
roaprondani ot. uB- ajo. 

MnrZoalanA Statdey ttelM. 434-4 }7> 
NfMpajtMHit Stanlay sandit tn tha «iki* 
of Altfekt tha wcy«i||«T 

hatth* ni, aSB ( oa wdlof 

4md«h« r«<^ 35^4*' 

KtUb m dliiM^ ^oasMiM t«gudM« 


))««». 5 {.. < 3 , |t U 

' I'ltlif , , 5 i-ui('*'b« timti ) i> I (pfdtiK^n Ifflt 
l*M i< •».« .>f I iBtii, ,> 4 , 0 Miiirn 4 t<li, 
()< . \> hut (>f rha 

tf*‘ t J u - ‘‘t ml»>\ xptntMn t4, jKi. 

3 i> '. t jn , rfn 'WiMftMMi >tatiW7 t« Md 

r)>H 4” t. <'f,45M. 4^0. 

r*il«»i. If'Oif, 1*7, i8B, t(ff 
I iiKmimi. sB, 

Maiy. })4 

t'aitiamoM .w trf f'omiHon* 
Mam*. t4 

)* d , 

t'iMtai||riai,nin» ««{. H* 
t oinamaotim in tfe» 
tl 7 > 

farMfotta. 
iPtiaiiMii. 

»f» 







and ifNlRk agsi 3001 

J >’»it»Kai, 6 *'|ii« 4 «a. 

, 1 1 tv I. ihtmlchtii on tbn 1 ttt .» 7 nf, Jl«7' 
' 

{ I ft f. 1 1 I t 
i'ma, Kvhiir.t rti <1 ii my, H- 
!m»h. t^ tn 
Pradnti«li*m. 155 

XaartlinaoR, Kit H<<Ary« >M>, alio. 

KMdMiit. Ml ttianliy ilM« fUiuf iiMlRicni 
Ktanlitfbi. It?* 

Rw vstltun, »«wl, tbooKhta on, sjf., 437 

Kidmonil ]*<hn> 474 
Raliidini, m, jiS 5 Jiv 

Kal^iVt tonvktlnnN «■( Mimtiy wfcan a 
boy, 45 ad. o( tb# tUn Mt, btanlayi 
»M M 7 

Midioiia •Ouauiim, thau|hto <HkS«k 
R»y^|» hul nvUwanit im, $ 4 |, 

flhndM, CwtU 454 *•> 

lAttcMiiin PSiataiWiNl. < 4 . tA 
Hkhar^n, Mu 
ftolMlI*. t.lK 4 i 4 A 4 i, 

Ibitwrt*. WtlU*. lu, Mp 
Mmitm, tSt, 4 f», 4 $llr 
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Robihsoiit I^av. Joseph A., re£Aos to 
allow Stanley to be buried in Weetmin 
ater Abbey, 515. 

Kowlands, John, Stanley’s teal name. ,SVf 
Stanley, lleniy Mortgn. 

Kowlands, John, Stanley's grandfather, 
38-40, 

Kuncimati, Mr., 535 n 
Knw(,nzorl Mountainh. Set Moon, Moun 
tains of the. 

lit. AiapU Union Workhouae, 10-34, 

St, l,nuia, 113, 116. 

Salubuiy, Luid, acoUHos .Stanley of having 
inleitHts in Afrkti, .|aS; as an orntur, 
■(•IS. stS, tfis. 

Sandtord, Geueinl,3}8. » 

Satmioasa, lighting .it, 44 1 *343, * ' 
Saundi>iann, Colonel, 48(3. 

Scln>.tlie<ldln, quoted, 371. 

Sclin!l/fr, h'douiird. See Emin foshn. 
Scton-K.ur, Mi., .174. 

Sherman, (loncral W. T., iso, ay, 
dShttoh, 18(1 304. 

Shipman, Mr., JoSi 3o6, 

*» Short, Bishop Vowlor, ij 
Slate, M., tdq, 180, 

Slave-trade in Africa, 

fitljiift'^lWtor, 478, 

Capttdn S. G., 165, 168, 188, 189. 
Socialism, thoughts on, 531, 

Soldiering, 167-215- 
Solomon's Throne, 248. 

Soul and mind, thoughts on, 522, 523, 
Spain, Stanley in, 2.(0-244. 

Speake, James, 89, 102-105, 121. 

Speake, Mis., 105, 106. 

Speke, Ml., 435, 4 ®*- 
Stairs, Ueiitenant, 354, 360, 381, 390. 
Stanley, Uetudl, Stanley’b son, 483, 485, 
486. 

Stanley, Ifenry Morton, bU progenitors, 
* 3) 4 1 dawn of consciousness, 4 j earliest 
recoUectlnns, 4-7 ; his grandfather, 7, 8 ; 
at the Pricorf’,8-iOi taken to tho Woik- 
house, his first (logging, 13, 14; his 
second memorable whipping, 14, 15 ; 
life at the school, 16-32 ; his fetSngs at 
the death of Willie Roberts, 33, 23 ( bis 
religious convlcUons, 23-28; his meet- 




ing with hM nmthrrfih, ^9; the 
advanced pui<«), h'. hi, |im.>iul up 
pearauee, 30; a.-* ikputy oitr ilw 

sthool, ji : hij struggh' with IVamf* ' 
nqi^^ht fn>nt the Woikhiuwe, 42 31, 
adventures after luatiU (he Wi.tUtuuae, 

35-37; visits Doitblgir and hams of his 
lelatives, 37-40; calls un Iiih giaitd- 
fathor, JoliD K«wland<i, 40 , tngaged as 
pupn-teaclior, 41 ; vistts his aunt, Maty 
jCl^n, 4a 47 i at till' Maihmal Schout at 
liryufnrd, 47-51; reiiiius to Ffynnon 
Ikuiiu, 51 ; life at t fyninin ilruii<i *,t 
55 1 leaves I'fytmnn Kemtu, 4v . ‘adn. 
at depattuio, 50 ; aiitv.d at l.«vi ipooi, 
56 59; visiw Mr, Wimn.isii nmpUtypd 
at a halierdashei's, lia; ai»<ni thi< 
detka, 64 ; rmpluyud aiu . 

abipa us i ablu boy, (>/ . s,uls hit New 
Oili-anH, nH, nu Iinnd the 'VVintUi 
nierot'hu 8(. 

Amvttl at N<w thli nt\ hi, tn*i 
night in Neiv ill ban , !u .S;, havrs 
the • VViiidemitie,' fl;, 85. .uehn umk 
m Ntw Oilcans, 86 8.7; htst, 

with Ml. Blunley the elder* t 



torSifew Orleans, 9(S(on(fh« t{M««l<leRt^ 
age to say ’ Mo,’ 96 ( bocdcs nad at ftls 
period, 97, 98; takes bnsilcfsst with 
Mr. Stanley, 98-100; hia aeqnalntsacs 
with the Stanleys, 100, 101 ; his ssli#^ 
Inu eased, lor ; his dlseovery of a theft 
In the business house, ioa-104; Mr. 
Stonleyls gift of books to, tog; watches 
the body of Mr. Siieaku, 105, 106; ad- 
venture with Dick (Alice) Heaton, 107- 
irr; discharged from Ellison and Mc- 
Millan’s, 106 ; his account of the death 
of Mrs. Stanley, 111-113; attends the 
captain of tho 'Dido,' 114; leaves 
Now Orleans, 115; goes to St, Lou^ 
115; returns to New Orloana, ii6-ri8; 
takSn under the charge of Mr. Stanln^ 
and^lvaitj^ name, 118-125; uavols 
with Mr,i«S^tley. 125; his mental ac 
t[ul8lilv6twMj|H and memory, 126; h« 
Judgement ijlfthlng of growth, 126; 
studies and mtoth Mr. Stanley, 127 ; 
profits by tfie^Bral hwtmction of Mr. 
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isH-i j$, tlMwIittuiUt j 

v>L«ii uughi him by |ti. Suinby, ijj 
1J7, fttdhKr cidukation at the htuuis u{ 
Ml*, hiantey, 140 j lib inTSunal <({i{ic>)t- 
AiKf, 140; hts U'it jtaiting witti Mr. 
Sunivy, 141-1^; tPifiveii 4 letter from 
Ml iiiauiloy. 1)5, i}bi on Major Inj; 
twiiuV platiUtvii, t(t) 150; at Ml. 
Vfonng^, (5 <t; viallti tit tlic Aikaii>ai 
U«\» r. J 111, t ..t , at Mt. Albtbul’i .tme. 
i|4ati,), Irani 1 of tint ill all] of Mi. 
M.inli IT. lift , hrmi i>f I'vguIi jitucrtllily 
(byt i lit) III tdl lUt 

ft ntliii^ tiiti > hi» BiiliNinwiit a liluttilt't, 
tdyi bb nw*]>, Kkj. till (bo man li, ■/( 

Ijil «Mim<w0i th« IteitUo ut Hotiiiniti, 

}yi^( < 7 S <791 

■t ii»v* tlt/i tyiji foi*|^gi 17V 10$ I 

ttWtfttndta Cwittihi I Sg I tu ih« bbitlw 
M (86-M731 m«i» a iAi»(««r, 
Ml»t tg$Mb (M til* TMt, (tOb'MJi 
MMr «$ IWV MtjNtiUilW’Vf OoMA; 
Mftiy, «o 9 f 
Sortrk't, It4i iHUl 
ttnd i« dtiehargnAt 
lowing hk dinchsrge, 314, ktSi 
Ariivri at lavcipiiiil, aiQi vblu bhi 
lutitliirH luMiao aiiti ilia III eiilbm, .‘iijs 
II luma til Ainuii a anil jniiit Itii' mi'i 
chant nerviie, aao; enlmu In UnlUd 
StatM Navy laid ia ahlp't wriurtaaoi 
wiitea aaoont of attarlc on Fort ^«rt 
MO, 41 ( i wondert about Americ*, iSi { 
I " Prott" and " Stago," mi, un ; Attaui 
down Um I'latte Kiver, M 3 ; jfoiM to Avbt 
(Stanloy-Cook oaploration), 313, 334} 
jolni Central llancock’k aiq^tion 
ngaintt the Indians, and accompaniti 
tht F«ac« Comvdttlon to thn Indiana 
at eorrupottdmt, 335-M71 Jti* aam* 
nipt, 337 J faecoinei corretpondant of 
‘ I TViw VtrA Ntmld, aiS j Mporta the 
tj^$fpidn!an tifpadition, 339, 330; goat 
,<'(io Crate] 3301 tita Virgbiw ej^^t at 
jtekMd of Synii 330-3361 hl| fpitber 
travelf, ssptgQai to Aden to meet 
livtogtipna, 4 | 7 f bit fhtmgbttpnbap 
. plMe, 3 $ 7 i' 3307 on tlandettgiK guslp, 
on cbaugt from 'boy to tdan, 340 ; 
^b.'iptido, 340-3441 bit appIbiMlon. to 

\ U cotip)iditl0nt4»]|^ W!> 'ftnnttt to 


•M tiftiitiii t «viiipitt,>nir*, a4\, at the open 
ing III the bmr t anal, 14 >, tn IkJpt, 
at Jiiu-iatent, at t unitantmiipK and in 
the l*a«i.l«M*i, 34$, »ft‘, im Kn. Hr, 
flat man, a4(>, t)tt>i tiu Caimial at 
( All I'M, a IT i in the ftawt, 347 atv; ar 
iivva at /oitribm, iv'l atattt liniti 
liSaiiattMi iitvt inh nf iivingalnne, a$l, 
asa, itadt tliMr and umapapeia in 
wikb t<f Altiva, 454 agj, bif fftbug of 
traiu|nitUiy when In Ainu, ajg, hm 
liltaa »>n being gti«>d irnipefmi in Afnt^, 
agh, In Vatiftii. rfb. bi I'liyanyrMbe. 
av?> 1 bran i>{ it grey twetdeit man, 
apil pay* heavy ifilnile tu the nalivet, 
agio, afio, M-p* I ake t «iig 4 i,ytk«i tht, 
aftat nrriVat at l']i)n a'>a , Anda taring 
eUHtt, 463 1671 itlfti why Uving|t(>ne 
did not rabtm of hit uwn mtORii i 6 ft- 
api laMta UttJi.ayj. kMutnervetloiai 
on UviaiHotMt tb««»itti, 173 ’•lyF, 
bAftpartlBg from UMwioMb 
(Miami M^mumbwiKhM 
l^aiilia Miwte «oel«Uai> aSS. aty* 
botWty to, 3M>4Fp, TACtivad ftw Quetn 
Vbitoi^ iftf-eptl Iwnrai bi Kegbuiti'' 
and Anraricii, 391 1 aoiompaiiiat lam' 
patgn Bgaintt the Aebeniei-Mti 1-1951 
nil I ititl Wiiluhy, land Wultidey 
„n, api; rnlmai at mwHtif iti.ali of 
Livbigttuiic. ayj, j>jO, Kinidgttiun of 
pitR til eaplorr Aflka, 495 498. 

Maker preptualiorw m /.ajuibar, 398, 
3991 proieeda InUttdi 499-301: hut 
comp attBuked, 301 304 1 amvat at the 
Vlctod3Ny»it3,305] dmunnevigatu 
the Victorin NynnM and ladte Tnn* 
ganylka, 305-3191 trwai (be Ltudebn 
fCongu], 3 i 8>330: nlmt to introduce 
eivUiwtkm into Alrlre, 333, 3341 hta 
work of opening np the Congp, 335-339 i 
end Ngelyemn, 339- 3431 hi* mMner t«f 
dealing rdth ttw nndvM, 343-346} end 
hie Mboidiratee, 344-351 1 bit tnawer 
to (bora who refsedad bln] ni ‘bnrdF 
34(^5( I hit virility of piuptme, 351 1 
Breaker of Hotk$f‘ 351. ' 

to iHd the Jmtn Stelltd 
I, 354 i itnnt oiTteaaiirpedi' 
1 forme A 4 v«!iitctiC<dlii«»u 355, 
tbe 3 S^ 3 S 9 f nutoi 
(it* Aibrat l^|faigHi„ 3591 eonaimtt ft 
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fort at Ibwiri, 360; discuven Vniin> 
361 ; his impiessicm uC Knitn,3(>J: {(»<» 
in search of the Kear-Column, jba , tth 
discovery of the Kear-Cotumn, 363, jtq 1 
returns to Fort Bodo, 3^-367: retumv 
to the Albert Nyan/a^dy i commences 
homeward Journey, 370; discovers the 
Albert Edward Nyaiiza, 370, 371 ; sees 
the Mountains of the Muon, 371; 
teaches the Indian Ocean, 3721 onliKbt 
ened as to the ttue character of Emin, 
*373* 374 i resnluiof his expedition, 37 5 , 
hit letter on the conduct of Fngllslimen 
In AfHca, 376, 377 i !4ir Cieorgti Grey's 
letter on his work on iheUeilef Ex{»adf 
tlwt. 37H. J7<)- 

Expecu Implicit obndlem-o frdm Ids 
stt\)prdlnutes, .iKo-, his destulpllonx of 
111* sulioidlnaieM, 3B!-3iSji lives ulone 
while in Africa, 3113, 384, 38(1 ; oit Ui« 
white man in Africa, 384, jS;! t lutused 
of being Miard,' 3K5; his iuanoi<r <if 
life while in Africa, 386-388! Itls 
e thoughts while In Alrica, 3H8, 3817, 
Low’s osiliuale of his wuik in Africa. 
‘**39S-40.|t on his intellectual power, 
3 ^> 397 « « l«ader of men, 397* Ott 
crilldiun* of his metb< 
chM«9»«, 

belliftl. 399^ ^ , 

of^n»r, 399, 4007 Wecls dKhlsh«Ui 
of the Emin Expedition, 401 i in the 
Isat fourteen years of his life, 401, 40X; 
his personal appearance, 40X ; .Sir ’Wil- 
liam Garstin’s estimate of the impor- 
tance of his discoveries, 404, 405 ; his 
master-passion, thut of a civlliser, not of 
a discoverer, 403-407 1 had no pecuniary 
interest in Africa, 407, 408. 

On the chann of the Great Forest, 
409 { his {ptum to civilisation, 409, 410; 
writes his book, /h Oarktsi 
4t2 i goes to Brussels and is received 
by the King of Belgimp, 412; Grand 
eCrosses 4:onferred on him, 412: dis 
cusses African affairs with the Kjng of 
Belgium, 413-417 t arrives i n .mtB land, 
418 ; his reception ib Englai^Si : his 

refutation of thiipP'hsed 

slaves, 421, 4jii»e,'j^jw AftUa 

published, 422; adto Upj^j^tios in sue 


that Germany Uiu 4 n^ab<i ■iltlxottiu h 
(A East Ainen, i.*'. t>’t. 

meets Bit Kuhard t* iluti. ii it.«- 
EuipuUne, 4*3^ imci- t'ainpcnn *«4 
Catltti, 424 i the gurst t>l King I.< 1 1 

at Gstend, 4-t4< gtwn dc/rcri, t.*i, 
423 1 vliite America on -i x ■uki cmui. 
425; travels over the Vnitc i .*>f *'• ^ and 
Comuia, 423-428, dinc^ at tli- l'i< t 
Club, biew 'Y)>rk.42(t, in-wspipiv (vjin 
ments on his peisonat appnaiance, tab , 
Mrw (hleans. |at>, 427, fevE (atk 

u( herdnm. 427, 428! niurns t*< tug 
land, 42H1 leiturr* in 4-i», 

tongs for rest. (2<!. 412, bit 
42‘»i ttn the Wil-h language, jj, . im 
fuiuptionat Carnal vxii,4 (I , im t 4 itt> t 
iMrytHia, 4 Ij. MiU. MstWr ilitnl, it . 
bleaks bin unkU', ti). vtni-, 1- ■ 
poll! at Oatsml, itl. h*> Am» 

Iwlw, HI „ 4 ( ! I . I, Ml > I I. li*ii*i ’'»* 

1 image «iey, 4,1*. nr 
t'lmneitis in Intxinv 1 iiub-Uir 1 » 
I'atHameut. 419. iM- it-', UM 
ap«iH.heiitilit«MiotUaiid«ila<.y, 41 4t4. 
kit disgust at eifctumeeiiiHi luethwIwK 
ffik BMoxemdL lout mMw 

4#^t em iMt 
and Vormoath, ejo-ASti m 
Korwich, 452; Ida enjoyment of oinlitiute 
by Ute sea, 453 ; on the Matabele War, 
454* 45$ i t>n a tottl-sttike, 435! cm W. 
T. Ste^, 435. 436; on the destntciioil 
of the aiave-tnule in Afiica, 457, 458; 
on i.owMi’s LttUn, 458, 459, 4&1 ; on 
A. L. Bruce, 459, 460 { om Bir B. W, 
Baker, 462, 4631 goaa to the Isle of 
Wight, 463; at the Hills- Jahnes', 464 1 
begins hie 2fwAi4%»u/,ity, 465] eiiKttd 
to Farliament, 466, 467} 8nt Impre*, 
slons of tihe Ifonwb 4^-47*; impr<M« 
eions of the speskers. 472-476; on ob- 
structive tsetiea, 476, 477; gives bis 
maiden speech, 478-^480; on the Vene- 
suelan affair, 482; his love for Ids ton, 
483, 4&5, 4861 frequenUy lU from malArta 
and gaatritW, 483-485. 

Leaves for Mouth Africa, 48$} hie 
views on South A dean affafor, 481^891 
his description «|f IffMlger, 485H9<t, 
tools contempt for England for not act- 




MjuUV, t‘K ntlil i.<, 4i O.v •({•ifi 

*1 *>iliuu){hl Mfn by^It, Maltha. Ui »«> •< «*•* **««*> - H . ^ 

l:,f, fniliiir at ihf ‘ at at t jtiKOAftb >}•}», oitii in 

Mt* Maniry, tus {Hiiimal a|>)Kar j thi I lu a> 4 <», <44. J4<f. «*« Uv* l»i, 
OHtf, Tjo, hut la>tt i^artiRf; ttilh Mf Jlitmuu. 4»«)i »»i:a tui t ainital tit 
htanivy, t|4 tgj, mttii 1 aUtlOTfrum tuh'.iat tff tn iJ»« m, »t 

Mt htontty, rt»t, on Major liif •»* /innltoi, , vUiii (nnn 

huw’i )kiaiitatMi, ni» t^t . tk Mi ( / »m 4 > it tit «» iti h < I 1 jjl, 

Watinjt’*. (iji. ivallii 10 ttti> Atk 1 im 4,., «»» 4 » Wfr an>l BfntjtjpiiMi tn 

Kim. IV • tit. It Ml All'll htil'i r n.t »( AKho, bt* Iwhuji «il 


)i|l4*t(ii . liaitt o( the tliallt at Mr 
M oit 1 tl I , hioi 1 1 1 rti nit |Mi>ir4utJt 
Ihf » t il M It, ibt (Ml 

bultMa, tf it , liM «ti{|t(mi III a f>)iiii4in< 
(671 in* mn*. t(»ji. <mib» wai i>, 1,1 
wilniktlnt lUu liatllli ul tlrtltUinl, 
•rjl I4«i|«4tj£iiwij!. »7t r?*) ill iali>|i 

lU C«v« ( uy< tf‘t, fut«|||N< 

^KWtmmt to CuriMb, ifl] 1 M tb« bUiW 
«l iUlelb t«b'to3i mtd» a jirhKmin, 
MSI tokm t» Dis mt, m mt, ptk 
mtttifm ttftsui iMiMsf A«at , 

iiua te 

tawulK III* dbehurue, utiii 
Amvts at ntii|ii>til. ?iq, vUm hn 
iniitUii' III 111 If anil III iiiiiitiHit, .19, 
iiiuiiiii iiiiVniitiia aitit iiiiiiiltii iitir 
ihiuit Btrviif, .‘30, tnlutt id Uditiiil 
iilKt»ii N«vy amt w uhljt'* wtitu, *30i 
mliM Miaum of aluukod VortIKibttr, 
hswi Ml i wattilen aboai Amflrte*, Mlj 
'»i'R!iK’'iait ■*. Siege, " 331, 
tletni the llatte Kivet, 333 j gSW 10 \(!a 
(St3nIey«Ciwlt exjAorittion), 93j, 334 j 
}dM tieneral liucockk mc^Um 
egsiMt the TttdlRM, Abd dcesmiMUilM 
tliit Fndci Comnt«ton to Uie Indkmt 
«K eoneiliotident, auff-Miyt hb Mflt' 
pp, 3371 liecomai sorr«i{Mnuh»t of 
• {iw Aidt IVA /AwiSdi 138 f dtpoitt tho 
^{qiMlabti 339, $S0f gam 

'int Crate, S30t ttw VlrgintA K^iMde at 
lubiid e( SyjOk 330-4^; htt ftotlua 
ttaaeia, 337 1 goaf to Aden ^ sHat 
Wngwoub 33f j bb thodglillas bap 
33 ^r* Ob ibMkdaiMI fuauip, 

sn iiba»|a boy i«fMn,340) 
id 9 |M 8 a, »4iH44t bb a|i|Mbn to 
A43i,344< 

Is iNniMbt to 


tijuxiKinity «ib*n bi AtiHu. 34J, hia 
vit» nn being geod Iftnpereit m Attkg, 
i%l>, in ttgiiga. 3 ttv <n t nyMyetttba. 
347. 3 tA, b<>«r> Ilf A Rrejr bfdnfud wno, 
3 iii Iwtf* tw*«i Miltnir tiikbe futim, 
35*ji i A> t aiigAnylbii. oSt, 

413 1 affiVA* Vi 3'-3 ttn^ t4v{ng 
MiM#, abi ibii Mb iwhy Uitna^a 
(M nut MtiMS nt bu u«nt a«M)t<b Ibis’ 

ifi, tanaa* Viiii.a/j, bbubnttvaibM 

no Uv««m!WhiS tli JjB, 

MifiwtMilfuni tdfummm, 

npmh* hUbua noeuMbii «Mi, rikpg 
bbkuitiy usaM-iSs. taMNwIby Vmm 
Wtetto, aijbMt , larthM tn Ibtii^odhf 

•HKt Am« 3 k,«, 491 ) glitmniianiw 
jiaiitn AjralMi the AAbadfiMei 3951 
nu 1 1 iitl \\ I I Ivy, 3 /I , I , fit M tilsvley 

Mil •lit. tfillO. I’ III Ml of ilrilh Ilf 

tivtiiy[»ii>iif, 31,4. 3/1, tunmiiiiiii of 
ptan inatphwi Altno, 39J tijb 
Mabaai iitapMaiiutw tn /juuthiiir, tgS, 
399, ptMMtIa itlUfllt, 3'19-JOf, bb 

eamp iu(at.bi!d, (ot , wtien M the 
Vlbiiiiln Nyaiuu, ynSi tutwnsnidgntM 
tbii Ylftnin Hyuuit aad taka 'Ibn> 
ganyUco, 319! tnitaa iba ttutlaba 
{Conguk lift UOi abw to Introttsce 
vtvUtMiloo Into Afrta, 333, 3341 bto 
wtnb of epaaiof nptba (‘oofifei 3}S> ti9t 
■ihII bfgatyana, J^34a( hb maiiMrof 
dralini wtth tba Miivaa. 34*' 3461 and 
bta KbntdbiaiWi 344 ' 3 Stt bb (UHWaf 
10 UiiHia «bo tagiutbd liii% an 'banhf 
bb vinfiiy of pwpuw, 3$ti 
eaft^Brealwr of ftobka,* j}t. 
^Hndui (Q lead dM Ratlaf 
354 f abtb (HP&iavpadii 
fotiib AtNmesCtdwmi, 35S1 
3 s 7 |ln tba «««&, 358 > 3 Mit Mudum 
ois Atboft 3^1 «(Mi 3 tm.ts S 
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fort Bt IbwiHi 3C10; titsttivm %'miii. 
361 ; bis imprcssum of I'.niiit, jtij ; jinoH 
in search of the Ke4r<'oIumn, 363 , hn 
discovery of the Kesr-C'otanm, 3O3, 36^: 
teinrns to Fort Hodo, 364-367 ; returns 
to the Aibeit Nyanes, 367 ; commences 
homeward journey, 370; Recovers the 
Albert KdwardNyaftra, 370, 371 i sees 
the Mountains of the Moon, )7t, 
ranches the Indian Ocean, 37s ; enliKhl 
enett as to the true ihaiacter of hmin. 
373> 3741 results of hia expedition, 375, 
hU letter on theccmdurt of FojtUthnitu 
in Africn, 376, 377 s Sir (loorge OreyS 
letter on his work on ihoRolief Bx|wdl 
tlon, 378, 379. 

fixpeciB linplictl oliedleitre from hh 
suiiprdlnaies, jttot itis dear rlptioits of 
hit tubuKUnattw, 481-3831 lives alone 
white In Alika, 383, 384, j86 1 on the 
white man In Afrlra, 384, 38$ 1 iwnisuU 
of being <hard,' 3831 hie maniiti of 
life white in Afrha, .tflAjhti, hie 
thoughts while In Aliitu, jKH, jSu, 
I,ow’s estluiate of bis work in Afeira, 
'392-404! on hie Intetlectual powwe, 
39i'> 3971 * isadec of men, 397) 
cdticlams pf hie medtodSi 
charsPtgt, M 
belteifiii 399 r 
OHjilUiter, 399, 40 ciTi^M^ ^ fiki lUWlth 
Of the Emin ExpedlUon, 401 1 in the 
last fourteen yoara of hia life, 401, 402$ 
his personal appearance, 402; Sir WQ* 
Ham Garatln's estimate of the impor* 
tauce of his discoveries, 404, 4051 his 
master-passion, that of a civlliaor, not of 
a discoverer, 405-407 ; had no pecuniary 
interest in Africa, 407, 408. 

On the charm of the Great Forest, 
409 ; his yitnin to civilisation, 409,410; 
writes his book, /nJOariitt 
413 ; goes to Brussels and is recMved 
hff the King of Belgium, 412; Grand 
nCrasses ^tonferred on him, 413] die 
cusses African aUglra wltii the i^g of 
Belj^m, 413-417 ! arrives In EMland, 
418; hia ^eoptlonin|higIan||K. his 
toterview^th 

refutation of I^M||^Used 

slaves, 42t, 

published, 433 1 aifirnui^rietlae to sue 


that Oennsnydo,'’ <«!>< •«m I 
ul Knet Afii*>. 1 * mhht! ( , 
uieeU Sir keluid I bun •> « 

kngsdinea 431^ n<«4i> < t 1 

{'■mpil, 444 { the guevt r>t Ki*<g t , ) •' > 1 
at tisteiid, 414, , t't. 

445; aUile Ameiwa cm < > ' 1 
44$. ttawits over iheUmte i "i «* > 4' 1 
CaiHulsu 445 <41^ . dint-< 4i <1 I r* ' 
f'hth, New Ytttk, lit,, iie«»p4jrtv <*»« 
mews on hie {•emutul -ippwem el Jfsl* . 
ci'iii New OilHStw. |4<v ( 47 , Iwb leh 
«l Irniihtm. 4 17, reriitna lii li«; 
isiul, 4 48, lilt lure* m t'l. 

longs fivr iwet, I'v. ;)r. )<w i« 

4401 «n iheVi«lili 1 lu 

leippiluast ( aiiitfvoii. 4lt < "I* ‘ 
liuiy. 4 | 4 , 4 t)> I rt - 

bteeke Ills entile, I'l v, lit t.,, , i> 
potdat UaiMiit, til. •«' '‘I*' '• 
tluila, rtf,, 4 1 1 tt. 1 If I • • l> 
(>tviigel,ret. t,»- i,. 

I’uioeitit t«, h«< I'le » Hull U'l r '» 
iVtUunteui, IIP, diiti^i'ili >11 he* 
»|imheet>aMRiundt«iit)«tie/y.4t 44 (. 

his dteguet et Met lMie«rt)ig uwUiMdM 
An JiMaMilMlA ISHS/ihif 

4«lA|g4i4 m Mm 

and VarwiMtht m 

Kesnsichi 4S4 i hia enjoyment of imbvti* 
by the sea^ 45)1 mi the MsUitiide Wert 
4^ 455} on a coet httike, 4551 cm Vf- 
T. Stood, 45}, 45fii un the destnuttol 
of the alsve traide in Afiha, 457, 4S^t 
OR 1,01(01111 /vz/eer, 458, 45(7> 46* s on 
A. L. Bruce, 459, 4(10 1 OR Btr K W. 
Baker, 46s, 403} gtws to the Iste of 
Wight, 463; at the Hills- joline*', 464 ; 
begins hit 46^1 (deeteii 

to Parliament, 4661, 467 ; first impreg* 
slont of die ilonse, 467-'47a{ Impng- 
None of the speakers, 473-4761 on «18- 
atiuctlve ueties. 476, 477 ; idvei hia 
rasMen speech, 478-4801 on the Vemo- 
xuelsn affair, 48a; hht hive for ills eon, 
483, 485, 486 ) frequently 111 Irora malaria 
and gpatrills, 4K3 485, 

Ivaves lor South Africa, 48}} Ms 
views oa South A tiesa sfiDeirs, 486^89 1 
hia description qf BMgei, 489-491); 
feels tontenipt {i>r Hngtxad for not set- 







MiK nitli m nu'9tKhn»a ui ixnulU Aiu t , 
#»/» 44i> «'ii iHutjiiiiigth <t> 4 tUH)' 

I >*iUV l«itun-> 
jO»,ww*of tmUnd's)u4kwf«k)iWi ^ 
n««> SOI i «b»«tt'twr mih thi" ^'<ir>M > 
(tteBUry mt >,v i. t> S'- > : oft the ‘ 
llMmkMK, 50 1, itn ui<il!( itii 

5S>ji 504. hi< li'tl mili^MPr ml’<u!-t 1 
itumit 501, s, 1. 1* jpx'- I'.iilumpuf. *« n! 
k»tk«i (lit t li lun' m thr cunnti}, s >, 
Uttyit f iit,t II1IJ4 4 i, lifojl ftitv j 
I. \ ii«4htl (1 ( It. <;»►<, 
bow hr W4» tiit^Utlilii't<il>i<>tl, Vi'- & ‘‘t> 
Ml Mury lit thit liitln hl4i h 4(^1, 
Othtf Wty iittiHiii, s*^'< S‘ >1 hi 1 1>|>4>( I 
tiitl. ^«4, SM) w»l, 

lAwHh, 515. Iiutkilj 
,Kufiiry<jijt tdi hwiluvfiii. 






_ Oft i«il(t<()ft, $lil| itOton 

¥ nt^ lit, $»>« « 

Jill M mttiicl 
tbft %t (4 IlMilit 
O'lRi, 514 1 tin th« I 

Unit, Hill 1 1(111 l'(i>U, SiK-^l ull 
li iiiiiiKi, S'u< “II 11 il till tlion, JJh, 

S97! “It ] ti It iiimI tiviivtil*, 

^ (in II uliiiK Ihr npw<p«)i«l% I 
im nctwiung III hnKl4ntli Sf^yi Oft ^ 
Siijgisnil o( flirty yeitn iflOi, J|% gt 1 
uo tKitthtm, s I till IcttTwih. Ill f M 
‘ ihn ay of ' Wulm (in th* WdA,' $|i« 
534 1 00 itartim un an tiqMiUdpI^ p^i 
on tii« (ihiutiiw of iMvdllng lo Aftt^ 
$3J''S3ll t on mirtUng fhHn M niiKttl- 
Uim, 53(1 ; US llu> govannoR of ih« 
CoagOt S37 ( ftft 1^ 11** 

«mt Utitith B«it AlVIoa, 537 1 at (ion* 
cMtl Ooidai, $38, $39, 

Vota ofSId^ tow lUt 
Bttnioyt IiiKly«lwriBtrd«fst9)Stco]«y,4«$ t 
w|«i ^utalef (0 bwntno fttwmo ftn 
INHIvmh 419 1 iftiiftt to> 

6 «ot 0 t Oaf, on Suatoy'i lioftfiiilV ite* 
tloa to PwltMuwni, iW3, 

luiihoflt* 44 S s W i^nl 

S j^ttley'ii «]«^on to Pailliiuittkh 4^1 
If I dlnring the Int -day* at Siftnley, 

at»8V* 


iiinlmniui^ «.iti •n>fM4,)ii^ ri J(», 
*,<1 1,11 , IMlt* '« mill t ( Kt« 'ill • I 
Will* tu (I'jitil li , , .St 4 i t y » jiut 

II III (“1. 1 1 1 , 11*1 iijici t mil U wnb "ii lu 

I* » 1 (tiliiri , i< il (jirtfi '<l4(it«;i (,t* tituti , 

III i<'iulf, tmviti n 'h i;i,, 
KIvhrH Jsiinl 7 him tii li uL lv7, 

wimil iiHlin 'i«M l<» htmihf, » *Jh 
1,1 t,). htiitU «, iHir., If) 1 ,1 1 
llir ti Him I tut ilKti, hr IP tilMd >, 
Ml, hi wUcntnti «Oh « ll>|i( 14I 
h* iMlttOii «rth Vrfjilrj. If <14, 
iiintinlirili'tiiMaiil ). 114, 1 iii.ih^ih 
*4 Hm 

Ittmihv. Ml*, “I K«i» ihlrinn •!> Ill 

III UJ 

bunhijKiwih (mtiliiimtiiiH In A*n, . j 

444 . 

^Mfthry pSiUs 30ft, 
fltufeM Pooti IJO. ilft 

lf(k t<9i tfO, iA«. 



A.»„ 34 J. 

1.in«tt, A , 4i;fi, 4St 

T i*ij iiivil.41. i iti, ‘1*1, >■' ji , ,iv 

'JoiiUii, l>r„ p ji I I j;i 
IThnnntOfhtMli) ll'•m• 41 (, 497, t .'i 
‘Tiiy.V*y,’ 47 S, 47 ^i. 

Tttjiot, ( itmmkimat, 447, 

T 0 b*»ft. 147 

Tmnuitt, Unrotby, m^niii) tii Kunlc), 
443. iKtf Stutiry, l,«dy. 

ThnmJoro, King. »9, ojU 
Timmiu, CnptMttlotgh, 17, 

Tltlii, 146. 

Tlf^TiUjtt'jeS. J(i 4 . 

TuBIMIMMi ittA. 184 
TrftnolKtibHh 44 , 3 {. 

Ugftftdn, 3017*31 J. 405, 

UttMulIn Mitnion. 31R, 

Ubho, i3ti at». 

U}>jR. 90 a. 

Viiifticta,8inohafi[feji0. - 

Vto,ifi, hk 

V«ne 4 u«t 4 ,ip|tNWiiM<iiw<^«^ tom 
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Vicloria, yu<j*n, receivus Htanlny, •j'ty ■ 

a)i. 

Victoria Nyaiiza, the, 30S“3I7, ju) 

Vivi, 33 S- 

Waldron, Mr., 151, 153. | 

‘Wales for the Wclsih,’ on llic fry ttf, 
SJi. 532 * 

Waring, Mr,, 150. 

Washita Itiver, 146. 

Waters, Mr., 71, 77, 7<>. So.. ^ 

Webb, Mrs., 464. 

Wellcome, Henry, 514, 515. , 

Welsh language, Stanley's views of, 4)0. 


Wtike*, W, ti . «»•. 

W Illume, MtH.’j# 

• WtndetnHHe,* 

Winter, Mr dihl Mu , k , 11 
Wimofe Sw trewTi »!( , , 1 tt , 

Wobelcy, wi I • , < 1 

Sttodey, 

Woikhooee, m. Awph Uw- n. t * n 

Wumbidi »n Sir tfiry, 

• iVh 

Vjnnttulb, 4<,o-4W' 

XuiwilMr, Jji. itto. i'l^ 
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IN DARKESr AFRICA 

lit I'tiM* itum m«.fd>p? Ihe «fiiA t^irat 

i.i<v(M»>r l<}iui‘r»i. Tim tllii tMimlKfiiig 

... . ^ . -ir all Irrt-H wu'l* !»♦ *it HiMif) ISfaitley V 4W(t Nnii^ 
^kvt• it*'''* -itMi I'ftnioiti i|»h*, Atut III tty ttw banitii nf itie 
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M MiiMUanl, 14, Hcam. Mr VitTfraHrt, aim* dUbnni. TThn ' 

1 1 tt> ifai' (mnitrirni iiAiiitv t>t Uf. j[. U. t. tmfi^ An4 Mr BamM m 
Ki w I iliiiott, V. M, etwh k»I» 
t>r iHUitrm tirui mittiincni . the Ht>t> ttf UNW tt the tiMM 
MtiteaiMiM un reiieit. 
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HOW I FOUND UVtNGSrrONR. t 

iMlMiMjPtiiH lltmtb*' IteaMinKe with Chr. UebnicHite With Map 

CMMmlMheicthr 

rcaii% »iw «fm WIBmweil «h im «» lenotA* 

Jftvimt 

THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 

i (i>irt thr tneKan t« thi Attdmir Ctemn. Mlepe 

.tml lUu<ilrAtmne. I'litf) tt dJ, 

“ l'i(r> {Mgr coatttim th« iword of Mtim ^tr AUvrtilun. ni (he 
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man or boy* with bnatbleH iabHtttt ima eaw to eover, tt w oitite 
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